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PREFACE. 


The  Instruction  and  Question  Papers  which  are  furnished 
to  the  students  of  The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  become  so  badly  worn  and  soiled  that,  when  a  student 
has  completed  his  Course,  he  has  worn  out  his  Instruction 
Papers,  and  they  are  no  longer  suitable  for  reference  or  re- 
view. Since  the  Instruction  Papers  are  very  valuable,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  have  studied  them,  there  has  grown 
up  a  demand  for  Sets  of  the  Instruction  and  Question 
Papers,  indexed  for  convenient  reference,  and  durably  bound 
for  preservation.  Again,  many  of  our  students  can  spare 
but  little  time  for  study,  and  are,  therefore,  a  long  while 
passing  through  their  Courses.  These  students  also  desire 
the  Papers  in  bound  volumes  to  use  for  reference.  Other 
students  begin  Courses,  but  for  various  reasons  are  unable 
to  complete  them,  and  feel  that,  having  paid  for  their  Scholar- 
ships, they  ought  to  have  the  text-books,  even  though  they 
cannot  finish  their  Courses. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  decided  to  publish  all  of  the 
Instruction  and  Question  Papers  of  our  different  Technical 
Courses  in  volumes  bound  in  Half  Leather,  to  make  a  small 
advance  in  our  prices,  and  to  furnish  a  set  to  each  student  as 
soon  as  his  Scholarship  is  paid  for,  whether  he  has  completed 
his  studies  or  not. 

The  volumes  for  the  present  course,  the  Complete  Me- 
chanical, are  six  in  number : 

Volume  I  contains  the  Instruction  and  Question  Papers 
on  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Mechanics,  Hydromechanics,  Pneumatics,  and  Heat. 

Volume  II  contains  the  Instruction  and  Question  Papers 
on  Steam  Engines,  Strength  of  Materials,  Applied  Me- 
chanics, and  Steam  Boilers. 
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ARITHMETIC 


DEFINITIONS. 

1  •  Arltlinietlc  is  the  art  of  reckoning^  or  the  study  of 
numbers. 

2.  A  unit  is  one^  or  a  single  thing,  as  one^  one  boy,  one 
horse,  one  dozen. 

3*  A  number  is  a  unit  or  a  collection  of  units,  as  one^ 
three  apples,  five  boys. 

4«  The  unit  of  a  number  is  one  of  the  collection  of 
units  which  constitutes  the  number.  Thus,  the  unit  of 
twelve  is  one^  of  twenty  dollars  is  one  dollar. 

5«  A  concrete  number  is  a  number  applied  to  some 
particular  kind  of  object  or  quantity,  as  three  horses^  five  dol 
lars^  t%Ti  pounds. 

6.  An  abstract  number  is  a  number  that  is  not  ap- 
plied to  any  object  or  quantity,  as  thrcCy  fivc^  ten, 

7.  Like  numbers  arc  numbers  which  express  units  of 
the  same  kind^  as  6  days  and  10  days^  "l  feet  and  b  feet, 

8.  Unlike  numbers  are  numbers  which  express  units 
of  different  kinds^  as  ten  wontJis  and  eight  viilcs,  seven  dollars 
and  tivefeet. 

NOTATION   AND  NUMERATION. 

9.  Numbers  are  expressed  in  three  ways:  (1)  bywords; 
(2)  by  figures;  (3)  by  letters. 

10.  Notation  is  the  art  of  expressing  numbers  by 
figures  or  letters. 

!!•  Numeration  is  the  art  of  reading  the  numbers 
which  have  been  expressed  by  figures  or  letters. 

r«»r  Holier  "f  ilu-  *.-.i]»y:i>iht,  set-  j'Mvri-  ininn'.liatr'.y  f«)li"\\  in.:  tin-  litlc  i>avr»-- 


%  ARITHMETIC. 

1 2«  The  Arabic  notation  is  the  method  of  expressing 
•numbers  by  figures.  This  method  employs  ten  different 
flffures  to  represent  numbers,  viz. : 

Figures        0  123456789 

ncus^htt    one      two     three    four     five      six     seven  eight  nine 

Names       cipher^ 
or  zero. 

The  first  character  (0)  is  called  naufflit,  cipher,  or  zero, 
and,  when  standing  alone,  has  no  value. 

The  other  nine  figures  are  called  digits,  and  each  one 
has  a  value  of  its  own. 

Any  whole  number  is  called  an  integer. 

13.  As  there  are  only  ten  figures  used  in  expressing 
numbers,  each  ^^//r^  must  express  a  different  value  at  differ- 
ent times. 

14.  The  value  of  a  figure  depends  upon  its  position  in 
relation  to  others. 

1 5«     Figures  have  simple  values  and  local  or  relative 

values. 

16.  The  simple  value  of  a  figure  is  the  value  it  ex- 
presses when  standing  alone. 

1 7.  The  local  or  relative  value  is  the  increased  value 

it  expresses  by  having  other  figures  placed  on  its  right. 

For  instance,  if  we  see  the  figure  G  standing  alone, 
thus 6 

we  consider  it  asl/lr  u?iits^  or  simply  six. 

Place  another  6\o  the  left  of  it;  thus 66 

The  original  figi«  is  still  six  units,  but  the  second 
one  is  ten  times  6,  o]^||L  tens. 

If  a  third  6  be  now  placed  still  one  place  further  to 
the  left,  it  is  increased  in  value  ten  times  more,  thus 
making  it  6  hundreds 666 

A  fourth  G  would  be  G  thousands 6666 

A  fifth  G  would  be  6  tens  of  thousands,  or  sixty 
thousand G6666 

A  sixth  G  would  be  G  hundreds  of  thousands  .     6G6666 

A  seventh  G  would  be  G  millions 6666C66 

The  entire  line  of  seven  figures  is  read  six  millions,  six 

hundred  sixty-six  t/wusands,  six  hundred  sixty-six. 
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18.  The  Increased  value  of  each  of  these  figures  is  its 
local  or  relative  value.  Each  figure  is  tai  times  greater  io 
value  than  the  one  immediately  on  its  right. 

19.  The  cipher  (0)  has  no  value  itself,  but  it  is  useful  in 
determining  the  place  of  other  figures.  To  represent  the 
number  four  hundred  five,  two  digits  only  are  necessary,  one 
to  represent  four  hundred^  and  the  other  to  represent  five 
units ;  but  if  these  two  digits  are  placed  together,  as  45,  the 
4  {being  in  the  second  place)  will  mean  4  lens.  To  mean  4 
hundreds,  the  4  should  have  two  figures  on  its  right,  and  a 
cipher  is  therefore  inserted  in  the  place  usually  given  to  lens, 
to  show  that  the  number  is  composed  of  hundreds  and  totits 
only,  and  that  there  are  no  lens.  Four  hundred  five  is  there- 
fore expressed  as  405.  If  the  number  were  four  thousand 
and  five,  two  ciphers  would  be  inserted;  thus,  4005.  If  it 
■v^x^  four  hundred  fifty,  it  would  have  the  cz/Zicr  at  the  right- 
hand  side  to  show  that  there  were  no  units,  and  only  hun- 
dreds and  tens;  thus,  450,  Four  thousand  and  fifty  would  be 
expressed  4050,  the  first  cipher  indicating  that  there  are  no 
hundreds  and  the  second  that  there  are  no  units. 

NoTB. — When  speaking  of  the  figures  iif  a  niimbiT  by  referring  to 
them  as  first  figure,  second  figure,  etc.,  alwaj-s  bi-Rin  to  count  at  the 
ieft.  Thus,  in  the  number  41, fi-.;,!,  4  is  thi;  first  figure,  fl  the  third 
figure,  5  the  fifth  or  last  figure,  etc. 

20.  In  reading  figures,  it  is  usual  to  point  off  the  num- 
ber into  groups  of  three  figures  each,  beginning  with  the 
right-hand  or  units  column,  a  comma  (,)  being  used  to 
point  off  these  groups. 
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In  pointing  off  Xh^sQ  figures,  begin  at  the  right-hand  figure 
and  count — units^  tens^  hundreds ;  the  next  group  of  three 
figures  is  thousands^  therefore,  we  insert  a  comma  (,)  before 
beginning  with  them.  Beginning  at  the  figure  5,  we  say 
thousands^  tens  of  thousands^  hundreds  of  thousands^  and  in- 
sert another  comma ;  we  next  read  millions^  tens  of  millions^ 
hundreds  of  millions^  and  insert  another  comma;  we  then 
read  billions^  tens  of  billions^  hundreds  of  billions. 

The  entire  line  of  figures  would  be  read:  Four  hundred 
thirty 'two  billions  ^  one  hundred  ninety-eight  millions^  seven 
hundred  sixty -five  thousands,  four  hundred  thirty -two.  When 
we  thus  read  a,  line  of  figures  it  is  called  numeration,  and 
if  the  numeration  be  changed  back  to  figures^  it  is  called 
notation. 

For  instance,  the  writing  of  the  figures, 

72,584,623, 
would  be  the  -notation,  and  the  numeration  would  be 
seventy-two  millions,  five  hundred  eighty-four  thousands,  six 
hundred  twenty-three, 

21*  Note. — It  is  customary  to  leave  the  s  ofif  the  words  millions, 
thousands,  etc.,  in  cases  like  the  above,  both  in  speaking  and  writing; 
hence,  the  above  would  usually  be  expressed,  seventy-two  million,  five 
hundred  eighty-four  thousand,  six  hundred  twenty-three. 

22.  The  four  fundamental  processes  of  Arithmetic  are 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

They  are  called  fundamental  processes,  because  all  opera- 
tions in  Arithmetic  are  based  upon  them. 


ADDITION. 

23.  Addition  is  the  process  of  finding  the  sum  of  two  or 

more  numbers.  The  sign  of  addition  is  +  .  It  is  read  plus, 
and  means  more.  Thus,  5  +  6  is  read  5  plus  6,  and  means 
that  5  and  6  are  to  be  added. 

24.  The  sign  of  equality  is  =  .  It  is  read  equals  or  is 
equal  to.     Thus,  5  +  G  =  11  may  be  read  5  plus  6  equals  11. 

25.  Like  7iumhers  can  be  added,  but  unlike  7iumbcrs  can- 
not. Thus,  6  dollars  can  be  added  to  7  dollars,  and  the  sum 
will  be  13  dollars,  but  6  dollars  cannot  be  added  to  ^  feet. 
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26.     The  following  table  gives  the  sum  of  any  two  num- 
bers from  1  to  12: 

TABLE    1. 


1  and    1  are    2 

2  and    1  are    3 

3  and    1  are    4 

4  and    1  are    5 

1  and    2  are    3 

2  and    2  are    4 

3  and    2  are    5 

4  and    2  are    6 

1  and    3  are    4 

2  and    3  are    5 

3  and    3  are    6 

4  and    3  are    7 

1  and    4  are    5 

2  and    4  are    6 

3  and    4  are    7 

4  and    4  are    8 

1  and    5  are    6 

2  and    5  are    7 

3  and    5  are    8 

4  and    5  are    9 

1  and    6  are    7 

2  and    6  are    8 

3  and    6  are    9 

4  and    6  are  10 

1  and    7  are    8 

2  and    7  are    9 

3  and    7  are  10 

4  and    7  are  11 

1  and    8  are    9 

2  and    8  are  10 

3  and    8  are  11 

4  and    8  are  12 

1  and    9  are  10 

2  and    9  are  11 

3  and    9  are  12 

4  and    9  are  13 

1  and  10  are  11 

2  and  10  are  12 

3  and  10  are  13 

4  and  10  are  14 

1  and  11  are  12 

2  and  11  are  13 

3  and  11  are  14 

4  and  11  are  15 

1  and  12  are  13 

2  and  12  are  14 

3  and  12  are  15 

4  and  12  are  16 

5  and    1  are    6 

6  and    1  are    7 

7  and    1  are    8 

8  and    1  are    9 

5  and   2  are    7 

6  and    2  are    8 

7  and    2  are    9 

8  and    2  are  10 

5  and    3  are    8 

6  and    3  are    9 

7  and    3  are  10 

8  and    3  are  11 

5  and    4  are    9 

6  and    4  are  10 

7  and    4  are  11 

8  and    4  are  12 

5  and    5  are  10 

6  and    5  are  1 1 

7  and    5  are  12 

8  and    5  are  13 

5  and    6  are  11 

6  and    6  are  12 

7  and    6  are  13 

8  and    6  are  14 

5  and    7  are  12 

6  and    7  are  13 

7  and    7  are  14 

-  8  and    7  are  15 

5  and    8  are  13 

6  and    8  are  14 

7  and    8  are  15 

8  and    8  are  16 

5  and    0  are  14 

6  and    9  are  15 

7  and    9  are  16 

8  and    9  are  17 

5  and  10  are  15 

6  and  10  are  16 

7  and  10  are  17 

8  and  10  are  18 

5  and  11  are  16 

6  and  11  are  17 

7  and  11  are  18 

8  and  11  are  19 

5  and  12  are  17 

6  and  12  are  18 

7  and  12  are  19 

8  and  12  are  20 

9  and    1  are  10 

10  and    1  are  11 

Hand    1  are  12 

12  and    1  are  13 

9  and    2  are  11 

10  and    2  are  12 

Hand    2  are  13 

12  and    2  are  14 

9  and    3  are  12 

10  and    3  are  13 

11  and    3  are  14 

12  and    3  are  15 

9  and    4  are  13 

10  and    4  are  14 

11  and    4  are  15 

12  and    4  are  16 

9  and    5  are  14 

10  and    5  are  15 

11  and    5  are  16 

12  and    5  are  17 

9  and    6  are  15 

10  and    6  are  IG 

Hand    6  are  17 

12  and    6  are  18 

9  and    7  are  16 

10  and    7  are  17 

11  and    7  are  18 

12  and    7  are  19 

9  and    8  are  17 

10  and    8  are  IS 

11  and    8  are  19 

12  and    8  are  20 

9  and    9  are  18 

10  and    9  are  19 

11  and    9  are  20 

12  and    9  are  21 

9  and  10  are  19 

10  and  10  are  20 

11  and  10  are  21 

12  and  10  are  22 

9  and  11  are  20 

10  and  11  are  21 

1 1  and  1 1  are  22 

12  and  11  are  23 

9  and  12  are  21 

10  and  13  are  22 

11  and  12  are  23 

12  and  12  are  24 

This  table  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory.  Since  0  has 
no  value,  the  sum  of  any  number  and  0  is  the  number  itself;  thus,  17 
and  0  are  17. 

27.  For  addition^  place  the  numbers  to  be  added  directly 
under  each  other,  taking  care  to  place  units  under  juiifs^  tcjis 
under  tens^  hundreds  under  hundreds^  and  so  on. 

When  the  numbers  are  thus  written,  the  rigJit-Jiand  figure 
of  one  number  is  placed  directly  under  the  right-hand  figure 
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of  the  number  above  it,  thus  bringing  the  unit  figures  of  all 
the  numbers  to  be  added  in  the  same  vertical  line.  Proceed 
as  in  the  following  examples: 

28.     Example.— What  is  the  sum  of  131,  222,  21,  2,  and  418  ? 

Solution.-^  131 

222 

21 

2 

418 


sum    78  9    AnSi 

Explanation. — After  placing  the  numbers  in  proper 
order,  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand  or  units 
column,  and  add,  mentally  repeating  the  different  sums. 
Thus,  three  and  two  are  five  and  one  are  six  and  two  are 
eight  and  one  are  nine,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  units 
column.  Place  the  9  directly  beneath  as  the  first  or  units 
figure  in  the  sum. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  next  or  tens  column  equals 
8  tens^  which  is  the  second  or  tens  figure  in  the  sum. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  next  or  hundreds  column 
equals  7  hundreds,  which  is  the  third  or  hundreds  figure  in 
the  sum. 

The  sum  or  answer  is  789. 

29.     Example.— What  is  the  sum  of  425,  36,  9,215,  4,  and  907  ? 

Solution. —  42  5 

36 

9215 

4 

907 


27 

60 

1500 

9000 


sum    10  5  8  7    Ans. 

Explanation. — The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  first  or 
units  column  is  seven  and  four  are  eleven  and  five  are  six- 
teen and  six  are  twenty-two  and  ^wq  are  twenty-seven,  or 
27  units;  i.  e.,  two  tens  and  seven  units.  Write  27  as  shown. 
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The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  second  or  tens  column  is 

six  tens,  or  60.     Write  60  underneath   27   as  shown.     The 

sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  third  or  hundreds  column  is  15 

hundreds,  or  1,500.     Write  1,500  under  the  two  preceding 

results  as  shown.     There  is  only  one  number  in  the  fourth 

or  thousands  column,  nine,  which  represents  9,000.     Write 

9,000  under  the  three  preceding  results.     Adding  these  four 

results,  the  sum  is  10,587,  which   is   the   sum   of  425,    36, 

9,215,  4,  and  907. 

Note. — It  frequently  happens,  when  adding  a  long  column  of  fig- 
ures, that  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  one  of  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
addition  table,  is  required.  Thus,  in  the  first  column  above,  the  sum  of 
16  and  6  was  required.  We  know  from  the  table  that  6-i-  0  =  13; 
hence,  the  first  figfure  of  the  sum  is  2.  Now,  the  sum  of  any  number  less 
than  20  and  of  any  number  less  than  10  must  be  less  than  thirty,  since 
20  +  10  =  80;  therefore,  the  suir.  is  22.  Consequently,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  add  the  first  figure  of  the  larger  number  to  the  smaller  number 
and,  if  the  result  is  greater  than  9,  increase  the  second  figure  of  the  larger 
number  by  1.    Thus,  44-|-7  =  ?    4  +  7  =  11;  hence,  44  +  7  =  51. 

30*    The  addition  may  also  be  performed  as  follows: 

425 

86 

9215 

4 
907 


su9n    10  5  8  7    Ans, 

Explanation. — The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  units  column 
=  27  units^  or  2  tc?is  and  7  u?nts.  Write  the  7  u  ft  its  as  the 
first  or  right-hand  figure  in  the  sum.  Reserve  the  two  tens 
and  add  them  to  the  figures  in  tens  column.  The  sum  of 
the  figures  in  the  tens  column,  plus  the  2  tens  reserved  and 
carried  from  the  units  column  =  8,  which  is  written  down  as 
the  second  figure  in  the  sum.  There  is  nothing  to  carry  to 
the  next  column,  because  8  is  less  than  10.  The  sum  of  the 
numbers  in  the  next  column  is  15  hundreds,  or  1  thousand 
and  5  hundreds.  Write  down  the  5  as  the  third  or  hundreds 
figure  in  the  sum  and  carry  the  1  to  the  next  column.  1  -\- 
9  =  10,  which  is  written  down  at  the  left  of  the  other 
figures. 

The  second  method  saves  space  and  figures,  but  the  first 
is  to  be  preferred  when  adding  a  long  column. 
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31  •     Example. — Add  the  numbers  in  the  column  below: 

Solution.—  8  9  0 

82 

90 
398 
281 

80 
770 

88 
492 

80 
388 

84 
191 


sum    3  8  9  9    Ans. 

Explanation. — The  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  first  column 
equals  19  units^  or  1  ten  and  9  units.  Write  down  the  9  and 
carry  1  to  the  next  column.  The  sum  of  the  digits  in  the 
second  column  +  1  =  109  tcfis^  or  10  hundreds  and  9  tens. 
Write  down  the  9  and  carry  the  10  to  the  next  column.  The 
sum  of  the  digits  m  this  column  plus  the  10  reserved  =  38. 

The  entire  sum  is  3,899. 

32.  Rule. — I.  Begin  at  the  right,  add  each  column 
separately,  and  write  the  sum,  if  it  be  only  one  figure,  under 
the  column  added. 

II.  If  the  sum  of  any  column  consists  of  two  or  more  fig- 
ures, put  the  right 'hand  figure  of  the  sum  under  that  column, 
and  add  the  remaining  fig2ire  or  figures  to  the  next  column. 

33.  Proof. — To  prove  addition,  add  each  colunui  from 
top  to  bottom.  If  you  obtain  the  same  result  as  by  adding 
from  bottojn  to  top,  the  work  is  probably  correct. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 


34*     Find  the  sum  of 

{a)  104  +  203  +  613  +  214. 

{b)  1,875  +  3,143  +  5,820  +  10,832. 

(0  4.865  +  2,145  +  8,173  +  40,084. 

(</)  14.204  +  8,173  +  1,065  +  10.042. 


Ans.   ^ 


{a)  1,184 
{b)  21.676. 
{c)   55,267. 
{d)  83.484- 
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{€)    10.882  +  4.145  +  3,133  4-5,872.  f  {e)   23.982. 

(/)   214  +  1,231  + 141  +  5,000.  .  I   (/)  6.586. 

{g)   123  +  104  +  425  +  126  +  327.  ^    ]  (g)   1,105. 
ih)   6,854 +  2.145 +  2,042 +1.111  + 3.33a  {  {h)  14.985. 


SUBTRACTION. 

35.  In  Arithmetic,  subtraction  is  the  process  of  find- 
ing how  much  greater  one  number  is  than  another. 

The  greater  of  the  two  numbers  is  called  the  minuend. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  numbers  is  called  the  subtrahend. 

The  number  left  after  subtracting  the  siibtraliendir ora  the 
minuend  is  called  the  difference,  or  remainder. 

36»  The  sign  of  subtraction  is  —  .  It  is  read  minus, 
and  means  less.  Thus,  12  —  7  is  read  12  minus  7,  and  means 
that  7  is  to  be  taken  from  12. 

37.     Example.— From  7,568  take  3,425. 

Solution.—  tninuend  7  5  6  8 

subtrahend  34  2  5 


remainder  414  3    Ans. 

Explanation. — Begin  at  the  right-hand  or  U7iits  column 
and  subtract  in  succession  each  figure  in  the  subtrahend  from 
the  one  directly  above  it  in  the  minuend,  and  write  the  re- 
mainders below  the  line.     The  result  is  the  entire  remainder. 

38.  When  there  are  more  figures  in  the  minuend  than  in 
the  subtrahend^  and  when  some  figures  in  the  minuend  are 
less  than  the  figures  directly  under  them  in  the  subtrahend^ 
proceed  as  in  the  following  example: 

Example. — From  8,453  take  844. 

Solution. —  m//t:/end  8  4  5  3 

subtrahend     8  4  4 


remainder  7  (>  0  9    Ans. 

Explanation. — Begin  to  subtract  at  the  right-hand  or 
//////J"  column.  We  cannot  take  4  from  :5,  and  must,  therefore, 
borrow  1  from  5  in  tens  column  and  annex   it  to  the  3  in 
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units  column.  The  1  ten  =  10  units^  which  added  to  the  3 
in  units  column  =  13  units,  4  from  13  =  9,  the  first  or  units 
figure  in  the  remainder. 

Since  we  borrowed  1  from  the  5,  only  4  remains ;  4  from  4  = 
0,  the  second  or  tens  figure.  We  cannot  take  8  from  4,  and 
must,  therefore,  borrow  1  from  8  in  thousands  column.  Since 
1  thousand  =10  hundreds,  10  hundreds -\- Ai  hundreds  =  1 A 
hundreds,  and  8  from  14  =  6,  the  third  or  hundreds  figure  in 
the  remainder. 

Since  we  borrowed  1  from  8,  only  7  remains,  from  which 
there  is  nothing  to  subtract ;  therefore,  7  is  the  next  figure 
in  the  remainder  or  answer. 

The  operation  of  borrowing  is  placing  1  before  the  figure 
following  the  one  from  which  it  is  borrowed.  In  the  above 
example  the  1  borrowed  from  5  is  placed  before  3,  making  it 
13,  from  which  we  subtract  4.  The  1  borrowed  from  8  is 
placed  before  4,  making  14,  from  which  8  is  taken. 

39«     Example.— Find  the  difference  between  10,000  and  8,763. 

Solution. —  minuend  1000  0 

subtrahend    8  763 


remainder    12  3  7     Ans. 

Explanation. — In  the  above  example  we  borrow  1  from 
the  second  column  and  place  it  before  0,  making  10 ;  3  from 
10  =  7.  In  the  same  way  we  borrow  1  and  place  it  before 
the  next  cipher,  making  10;  but  as  we  have  borrowed  1  from 
this  column  and  taken  it  to  the  units  column,  only  9  remains, 
from  which  to  subtract  G ;  G  from  9  =  3.  For  the  same 
reason  we  subtract  7  from  9  and  8  from  9  for  the  next  two 
figures,  and  obtain  a  total  remainder  of  1,237. 

40«  Rule. — Place  the  subtrahend  or  smaller  number  under 
the  minuend  or  larger  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
addition,  and  proceed  as  in  Arts.  37,  38,  and  39. 

41.  Proof. —  To  prove  an  example  in  subtraction,  add  the 
remainder  to  the  subtrahend.  The  sum  should  equal  the  min- 
uend. If  it  does  not,  a  mistake  lias  been  made,  and  tlu  work 
should  be  done  over. 
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Proof  of  the  above  example : 

subiraJUmd    8763 
remainder    13  37 


minuend  10000 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

4L2.     From 

{a)  04,278  take  62.574.  f  {a)   31,704. 

ip)  53.714  take  25.824 

(c)  71,832  take  58, 100. 

(d)  20,804  take  10,408. 
{e)   310,465  take  103.141. 

(/)  (81,043  +  1,041>  take  14,831. 
(g)  (20,482  +  18,216)  take  21.214. 
{k)  {2,(M0  +  1,213  +  512)  Uke  3,791. 


Ans. 


ib)  27.800. 
Ic)  13,723. 
(d)  10.306. 
ie)  2(w.324. 
./)  67.2.53. 
ig)  17,4*4. 
(A>4. 


MULTIPLICATION. 

43.  To  multiply  a  number  is  to  add  it  to  itself  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times. 

44.  Moltlpllcatlon  is  the  process  of  multiplying  one 
number  by  another. 

The  number  thus  added  to  itself,  or  the  numV:r  to  \i*i 
multiplied,  is  called  the  multiplicand. 

The  number  which  shows  how  rr.any  tirri^rs  th':  multipli- 
cand is  to  be  taken,  or  the  niunbtr  hy  whi^h  w:  multiply^  vh 
called  the  multiplier. 

The  result  obtained  by  multiply  in  ;;^  is  f/<x\\-A  ♦?.':  prinJuct. 


;.  The  sign  of  multipii'^.atior.  :->  / .  It  i,  r'-a'l  //;/// j 
or  multiplied  by.  Thus,  i*  /  »J  :^  r':a'i  :?  //w/ :  C,  or  '.i  multi- 
plied by  6. 

46.  It  matters  not  in  what  or'':^:r  t:.*:  r.  :rrj?vrr';  to  h#- 
multiplied  together  are  r/a'^^yJ.  Th:s,  C  /  '»  :  Ui':  .arrj':  ;i , 
0  X  6. 

47,  In  the  foiiowing  •.:.'.>:,  th':  r.ro'l;'  *.  of  a:,  v  ?  wo  /lU/n- 
bers  (neither  of  which  ex'r'^ro-*  Vfi*{.;-.)  ;;.ay  o*:  fouijd: 
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TABLE    2. 


times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 


lis  1 

2  are  2 

3  are  8 

4  are  4 

5  are  5 

6  are  6 
Tare  7 

8  are  8 

9  are  9 
10  are  10 
Hare  11 
12  are  12 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


mes    1  are  2 

mes    2  are  4 

mes    3  are  6 

mes    4  are  8 

mes    5  are  10 

mes    6  are  12 

mes    7  are  14 

mes    8  are  16 

mes    9  are  18 

mes  10  are  20 

mes  11  are  22 

mes  12  are  24 


times 
times 
4  times 
4  times 
4  times 
4  times 
4  times 
4  times 
4  times 
4  times 
4  times 
4  times 


1  are  4 

2  are  8 

3  are  12 

4  are  16 

5  are  20 

6  are  24 

7  are  28 

8  are  32 

9  are  36 

10  are  40 

11  are  44 

12  are  48 


5ti 

5ti 

6ti 

5ti 

5ti 

5ti 

5ti 

5ti 

5ti 

5ti 

5ti 

5ti 

mes    1  are  5 

mes    2  are  10 

mes    3  are  15 

mes   4  are  20 

mes    5  are  25 

mes    6  are  30 

mes    7  are  35 

mes    8  are  40 

mes    9  are  45 

mes  10  are  50 

mes  11  are  55 

mes  12  are  60 


7  times 
7  times 
7  times 
7  times 
7  times 
7  times 
7  times 
7  times 
7  times 
7  times 
7  times 
7  times 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


are 
are 
are 
are 
are 

6  are 

7  are 

8  are 

9  are 

10  are 

11  are 


7 
14 
21 
28 
35 
42 
49 
56 
63 
70 
77 


12  are    84 


8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

8ti 

mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 


1  are 

2  are 

3  are 

4  are 

5  are 

6  are 

7  are 

8  are 

9  are 

10  are 

11  are 

12  are 


8 
16 
24 
32 
40 
48 
56 
64 
72 
80 
88 
96 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


10  times 
10  times 
10  times 
10  times 
10  times 
10  times 
10  times 
10  times 
10  times 
10  times 
10  times 
10  times 


1  are 

2  are 

3  are 

4  are 

5  are 

6  are 

7  are 

8  are 

9  are 

10  are  100 

11  are  110 

12  are  120 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 


1  are  11 

2  are  22 

3  are  33 

4  are  44 

5  are 

6  are 

7  are 

8  are 

9  are 

10  are  110 

11  are  121 

12  are  132 


55 
66 
77 

88 
99 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


mes  1  are  6 

mes  2  are  12 

mes  3  are  18 

mes  4  are  24 

imes  5  are  30 

mes  6  are  36 

mes  7  are  42 

mes  8  are  48 

mes  9  are  54 

mes  10  are  60 

mes  11  are  66 

mes  12  are  72 


mes 
ines 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 


1  are 

2  are 

3  are 

4  are 

5  are 


8 
6 
9 

12 
15 


6  are  18 


7  are 

8  are 

9  are 

10  are 

11  are 

12  are 


21 
24 
27 
30 
33 
36 


mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 


1  are 

2  are 

3  are 

4  are 

5  are 

6  are 

7  are 

8  are 

9  are 

10  are 

11  are 

12  are 


9 
18 
27 
36 
45 
54 
63 
72 
81 
90 
99 
108 


mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 


1  are  12 

2  are  24 

3  are  36 

4  are  48 

5  are  60 

6  are  72 

7  are  84 

8  are  96 

9  are  108 

10  are  120 

11  are  132 

12  are  144 


This  table  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory. 
Since  0  has  no  value,  the  product  of  0  and  any  number  is  0 
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418«     To  multiply  a  number  by  one  figure  only : 

Example. — Multiply  425  by  5. 

Solution. —  multiplicand       4  2  5 

vitiltiplier  5 

product    2125    Ans. 

Explanation. — For  convenience,  the  multiplier  is  gener- 
ally written  under  the  right -hand  figure  of  the  multiplicand. 
On  looking  in  the  multiplication  table,  we  see  that  by^h  are  25. 
Multiplying  the  first  figure  at  the  right  of  the  multiplicand^ 
or  5,  by  the  multiplier  5,  it  is  seen  that  5  times  5  units  are  25 
units,  or  2  tens  and  5  units.  Write  the  5  units  in  miits  place 
in  the  product^  and  reserve  the  2  tens  to  add  to  the  product  of 
tens.  Looking  in  the  multiplication  table  again,  we  see  that 
5x2  are  10.  Multiply iiig  the  second  figure  of  the  multipli- 
cand by  the  multiplier  5,  we  see  that  5  times  2  tens  are  10 
tens,  pl7is  the  2  tens  reserved^  are  12  tens,  or  1  hundred  plus 
2  tens.  Write  the  ^/^;/^  in  tens  place,  and  reserve  the  1  hun- 
dred to  add  to  the  product  of  hundreds.  Again,  we  see  by 
the  multiplication  table  that  5x4  are  20.  Multiplying  the 
third  or  last  figure  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  multiplier  5,  we 
see  that  5  times  4  hundreds  are  20  hundreds, ////j  the  1  hun- 
dred reserved^  are  21  hundreds,  or  2  thousands ////^  1  hundred, 
which  we  write  in  thousands  and  hundreds  places^  respectively. 

Hence,  t\i%  product  is  2,125. 

This  result   is  the  same  as  adding  425  five  times.     Thus, 

425 

425 
425 
425 
425 


sum    212  5    Ans. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

49»     Find  the  product  of 
(a)     61,483  X  6. 

{b)     12,375X5.  .    ^ 

{c)     10.426  X  7. 
{d)    10.835X3. 


{a)  368,898. 

{b)  61,875. 

{c)  72,982. 

{d)  82,505. 
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(e)  98,876  X  4 

(/)  10.873X8. 

(^)  71.548x9.  ^^^ 


(e)  898.504. 

(/)  86.984. 

(£■)  643.887. 

(.4)  437.468. 


(^)   218.784x2. 
50.     To  multiply  a  number  by  ti^o  or  more  flff' 


ExAMPLB.— Multiply  475  by  284 

Solution. —       multiplicand  47  5 

multiplier  284 

1900 
1425 
950 


product   111150    Ans. 

Explanation. — For  convenience,  the  multiplier  is  gener- 
ally written  under  the  multiplicand^  placing  units  under 
units,  tens  under  tens,  etc. 

We  cannot  multiply  by  234  at  one  operation;  we  must, 
therefore,  multiply  by  the  parts  and  then  add  the  partial 
products. 

The  parts  by  which  we  are  to  multiply  are  4  units,  3  tens, 
and  2  hundreds.  4  times  475  =  1,900,  th^Jirst  partial  prod- 
uct;  3  times  475  =  1,425,  the  second  partial  product^  the 
right-hajid  figure  of  which  is  written  directly  under  the  fig- 
ure multiplied  by,  or  3 ;  2  times  475  =  950,  the  third  partial 
product y  the  right-hajid  figure  of  which  is  written  directly 
under  the  figure  multiplied  by,  or  2. 

The  sum  of  these  three  partial  products  is  111,150,  which 
is  the  entire  product, 

51  •  Rule. — I.  Write  the  multiplier  under  the  multipli- 
cand, so  tliat  units  are  under  units,  tens  under  tens,  etc, 

II.  Begin  at  the  right  and  multiply  each  figure  of  the  multi- 
plicand by  each  successive  figure  of  the  multiplier,  placing  the 
right-hand  figure  of  each  partial  product  directly  under  the 
figure  used  as  a  multiplier. 

III.  The  sum  of  t  lie  partial  products  will  equal  the  required 
product. 
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52.  Proof. — Review  the  work  carefully^  or  multiply  the 
fnultiplier  by  the  multiplicand ;  if  the  results  agree^  the  ivork 
ts  correct 

53.  When  there  is  a  cipher  in  the  multiplier^  multiply 
the  entire  multiplicand  by  it ;  since  the  result  will  be  zero, 
place  a  cipher  under  the  cipher  in  the  multiplier.     Thus, 


2       15 
X^     X  0 

0  Ans.   "T 

(/) 
4008 

805 


Ans. 


0 

0  Ans. 

w 

8114 
208 

9842 

«2280 

682142  Ans.    1222440  Ans. 


708 
X   0 

0 


Ana. 


20040 
120240 


81264 
1002 

62528 
8126400 

81326528  Ans. 


In  examples  (r),  (/),  and  (^),  we  multiply  by  0  as  directed 
above;  then  multiply  by  the  next  figure  of  the  multiplier 
and  place  the  first  figure  of  the  product  alongside  the  0,  as 
shown. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 


64*  Find  the  product  of 

(a)  3.842  X  26. 

(Jb)  8.716  X  45. 

(c)  1,817  X  124. 

{d)  675x38. 

(e)  1,875  X  33. 

(/)  4.836X47. 

(g)  5,682x543. 

{h)  8,257  X  246. 

(/)  2.875  X  302. 

(j)  17.819X1.004. 

ik)  88,674  X  205. 

(/)  18,304  X  100. 

(«)  7.834  X  10. 

(«)  87.543X1.000. 

ip)  48.763  X  lOa 


Ans. 


1 


(a) 

w 
(/) 

(Ji) 
('•) 

(O 

(«) 


99,893. 

167,220. 

225,308. 

25,650. 

01.875. 

227,292. 

3.085,326 

801,222. 

868,2.50. 

17,890,276. 

7,928,170. 

1.830,400. 

78,:mo. 

87,.543,000. 
4,870,  :WK). 
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DIVISION. 

55.  Division  is  the  process  of  finding  how  many  times 
one  number  is  contained  in  another  of  the  same  kind. 

The  number  to  be  divided  is  called  the  dividend. 
The  number  by  which  we  divide  is  called  the  divisor. 
The  number  which  shcnvs  how  many  times  the  divisor  is 
contained  in  the  dividend  is  called  the  quotient. 

56.  The  sign  of  division  is  ^  .     It  is  read  divided  by, 
54  -f-  9  is  read  54  divided  by  9.     Another  way  to  write  54 

divided  by  9  is  -^.     Thus,  54  ~  9  =  6,  or  ^  =  6. 

«/  */ 

In  both  of  these  cases  54  is  the  dividend  and  9   is  the 

divisor. 

Division  is  the  reverse  of  multiplication. 

67.     To  divide  ivlien  tlie  divisor  consists  of  but 
one  figure,  proceed  as  in  the  following  example : 

Example. — ^What  is  the  quotient  of  875  -i-  7  ? 

divisor  dividend  quotient 

Solution.—  7)875(125    Ans. 

7 

T? 

14 


85 
36 

remainder        0 

Explanation. — 7  is  contained  in  8  hundreds  1  hundred 
times.  Place  the  one  as  the  first  or  left-hand  figure  of  the 
quotient.  Multiply  the  divisor  7  by  the  1  hundred  of  the 
quotient,  and  place  the  product  7  hundreds  under  the  8 
hujidrcds  in  the  dividend,  and  subtract.  Beside  the  remain- 
der 1,  bring  down  the  next  or  tens  figure  of  the  quotient, 
in  this  case  7,  making  17  tens  ;  7  is  contained  in  17,  2  times. 
Write  the  2  as  the  second  figure  of  the  quotient.  Multiply 
the  divisor  7  by  the  2  in  the  quotient,  and  subtract  the 
product  from  17.  Beside  the  remainder  3,  bring  down  the 
next  or  units  figure  of  the  dividend,  in  this  case  5,  making 
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35  units,  7  is  contained  in  35,  5  times,  which  is  placed  in 
the  quotient.  Multiplying  the  divisor  by  the  last  figure  of 
the  quotient,  5  times  7  =  35,  which  subtracted  from  35, 
under  which  it  is  placed,  leaves  0.  Therefore,  the  quotient 
is  125.     This  method  is  called  long:  division. 

58.  In  abort  division,  only  the  divisor,  dividend,  and 
quotient  are  written,  the  operations  being  performed  men- 
tally. 

dividend 
divisor    7  )  S^T^S 

quotient    12   5    Ans. 

The  mental  operation  is  as  follows :  7  is  contained  in  8, 
once  and  one  remainder;  1  placed  before  7  makes  17;  7  is 
contained  in  17,  2  times  and  3  over;  the  3  placed  before  5 
makes  35;  7  is  contained  in  35,  5  times.  These  partial  quo- 
tients placed  in  order  as  they  are  found,  make  the  entire 
quotient  125. 

The  small  figures  are  placed  in  the  example  given  to  better 
illustrate  the  explanation;  they  are  never  written  when 
actually  performing  division  in  this  way. 

59.  If  the  divisor  consists  of  2  or  more  figures,  proceed 
as  in  the  following  example: 

Example.— Divide  2,702,826  by  63. 

divisor  dividend  quotient 

Solution.—  63)270  2  826(42902   Ans. 

252 


182 
126 


568 
567 


126 
126 

0 


Explanation. — As  63  is  not  contained  in  the  first  two  fig- 
ures, 27,  we  must  use  the  first  three  figures,  270.  Now,  by 
trial,  we  must  find  how  many  times  63  is  contained  in  270; 
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6  IS  contained  in  the  first  two  figures  of  270,  4  times.  Place 
the  4  as  the  first  or  left-hand  figure  in  the  quotient.  Multi- 
ply the  divisor  63  by  4,  and  subtract  the  product  252  from 
270.  The  remainder  is  18,  beside  which  we  write  the  next 
figure  of  the  dividend,  2,  making  182.  Now,  6  is  contained 
in  the  first  two  figures  of  182,  3  times,  but  on  multiplying 
63  by  3,  we  see  that  the  product  189  is  too  great,  so  we  try 
2  as  the  second  figure  of  the  quotient.  Multiplying  the 
divisor  63  by  2,  and  subtracting  the  product  126  from  182, 
the  remainder  is  56,  beside  which  we  bring  down  the  next 
figure  of  the  dividend,  making  568;  6  is  contained  in  56 
about  9  times.  Multiply  the  divisor  63  by  9  and  subtract 
the  product  567  from  568.  The  remainder  is  1,  and  bringing 
down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  2,  gives  12.  As  12  is 
smaller  than  63,  we  write  0  in  the  quotient  and  bring  down 
the  next  figure,  6,  making  126.  63  is  contained  in  126,  2 
times,  without  a  remainder.  Therefore,  42,902  is  the  quo- 
tient. 

60.  Rule. — !•  Write  the  divisor  at  the  left  of  the  divi- 
dend^ with  a  line  between  tliem. 

II.  Find  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  contained  iti  the 
lowest  number  of  the  left -hand  figures  of  the  dividend 
that  will  contain  it^  and  zurite  the  result  at  the  right  of  the 
dividend^  ivith  a  line  between^  for  the  first  figure  of  tlie 
quotient, 

III.  Multiply  the  divisor  by  this  quotient ;  write  the  product 
under  the  partial  dividend  used,  atid  subtract,  annexing  to  the 
remainder  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend.  Divide  as  before, 
and  thus  continue  until  all  the  figures  of  the  dividend  have 
been  used. 

IV.  If  any  partial  dividend  will  not  contain  the  divisor ^ 
write  a  cipher  in  the  quotient,  annex  the  next  figure  of  the 
dividend  and  proceed  as  before, 

v.  If  there  be  a  remainder  at  last,  write  it  after  the  quo- 
tient, with  the  divisor  underneath. 
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©1 .  Proof. — Multiply  the  quotiefit  by  tJie  divisor^  and  add 
the  remainder^  if  there  be  any^  to  the  product.  The  result  will 
be  the  dividend, 

divisor  dividend  quotient 
Thus,  68)4235(67H    Ans. 

378 


455 

441 

remainder 

14 

ProoU                 quotient 

67 

divisor 

63 

201 
402 

4221 

remainder 

14 

dividend 

4235 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

tt2*     Divide  the  following: 

(a)  126,498  by  58. 

'    (a)  2,181. 

(b)   3.207.594  by  767. 

fj>)   4,182. 

{€)    11.408.202  by  234. 

{c)   48.753 

{d)  2,100,315  by  581. 

Ans.  ^ 

{d)  3,615. 

(e)    969.936  by  4,008. 

{e)    242. 

if)   7.481,888  by  1.021. 

(/)  7.328. 

ig)  1.525,915  by  5,003. 

{g)  305. 

(h)    1.646,301  by  381. 

(//)   4,321. 

CANCELATION. 

63.  Cancelation  is  the  process  of  shortening  opera- 
tions in  division  by  casting  out  equal  factors  from  both 
dividend  and  divisor. 

64.  The  factors  of  a  number  are  those  numbers  which, 
when  multiplied  together,  will  equal  that  number.  Thus,  5 
and  3  are  factors  of  15,  since  5x3  =  15.  Likewise,  8  and  7 
are  the  factors  of  50,  since  8x7  =  50. 

6S«  A  prime  number  is  one  which  cannot  be  divided 
by  any  number  except  itself  and  1.  Thus,  2,  3,  11,  2<J,etc., 
are  prime  numbers. 
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66.  A  prime  factor  is  any  factor  that  is  a  prime 
number. 

Any  number  that  is  not  a  prime  is  called  a  composite 
number,  and  may  be  produced  by  multiplying  together  its 
prime  factors.  Thus,  CO  is  a  composite  number,  and  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  its  prime  factors,  2x2x3x5. 

Numbers  are  said  to  be  prime  to  eacb  other  when  no 
two  of  them  can  be  divided  by  any  number  except  1 ;  the 
numbers  themselves  may  be  either  prime  or  composite. 
Thus,  the  numbers  3,  5,  and  11  are  prime  to  each  other,  so 
also  are  22,  25,  and  21  —  all  composite  numbers. 

67.  Canceling  equal  factors  from  both  dividend  and  divu 
SOT  does  //^/change  the  quotient. 

The  canceling  of  a  factor  in  both  dividend  and  divisor  is  the 
same  as  dividing  them  both  by  the  same  number^  which,  by 
the  principle  of  division,  does  not  cftange  the  quotient. 

Write  the  numbers  which  make  the  dividend  2iho\^  the  line^ 
and  those  which  make  the  divisor  below  it. 

68.  Example.— Divide  4  X  45  x  60  by  9  x  24. 

Solution. — Placing  the  dividend  over  the  divisor,  and  canceling 

5       10 

14^^  =  ^  =  60.    Ans. 


Explanation. — The  4  in  the  dividend  and  24  in  the  divisor 

are  both  divisible  by  4,  since  4  divided  by  4  equals  1,  and  24 

divided  by  4  equals  C.     Cross  off  the  four  and  write  the  1 

over  it ;  also,  cross  off  the  24  and  write  the  6  under  it.  Thus, 

1 

^  X  45  X  60 

yx;«5^    ' 

6 

60  in  the  dividend  and  6  in  the  divisor  are  divisible  by  6, 

since  60  divided  by  6  equals  10,  and  6  divided  by  6  equals  1. 

Cross  off  the  60  and  write  10  over  it ;  also,  cross  off  the  6  and 

write  1  under  it.     Thus, 

1  10 

^  X  45  X 
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Agfain,  45  in  the  dividend  and  9  in  the  divisor  are  divisible 
by  9,  since  45  divided  by  9  equals  5,  and  9  divided  by  9  equals 
1.  Cross  off  the  45  and  write  the  5  over  it;  also,  cross  off  the 
9  and  write  the  1  under  it.     Thus, 

1      6     10 

1      9 
1 

Since  there  are  no  two  remaining  numbers  (one  in  the  divi- 
dend and  one  in  the  divisor^  divisible  by  any  number  except 
1,  without  a  remainder,  it  is  impossible  to  cancel  further. 

Multiply  all  the  uncanceled  numbers  in  the  dividend 
together,  and  divide  their  product  by  the  product  of  all  the 
uncanceled  numbers  in  the  divisor.  The  result  will  be  the 
quotient.  The  product  of  all  the  uncanceled  numbers  in 
the  dividend  equals  5  X  1  X  10  =  oO;  the  product  of  all  the 
uncanceled  numbers  in  the  divisor  equals  1x1  =  1. 

1      5      10 


Hence, 


^X?t3x^0    ixoxio 


1       9 
1 


ixi 


=  50.     Ans. 


It  IS  usual  to  omit  the  l*s  when  canceling  them,  instead 
of  writing  them  as  above. 

69.  Rule. — I.  Cancel  the  common  factors  from  both  the 
dividend  and  divisor, 

II.  Then  divide  the  product  of  the  remaining  factors  of  the 
dividend  by  the  product  of  the  remaining  factors  of  the  divisor^ 
and  the  result  ivill  be  the  quotient. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 
70.     Divide 

{a)  14  X  18  X  16  X  40  by  7  X  8  X  C  X  ^  X  15. 
{b)    3  X  60  X  00  X  HM)  X  60  by  1^0  X  00  X  I'J  X  10. 
(0    8x4x:>Xi)Xll  by  ll'x  D  X  t  X  :5  X  H. 
(./)    UW  X  :»',n  X  6  X  7  X  1  hy  '^'3  X  ^V-M  X  T. 
(e)    50  X  100  X  '^<M)  X  7-2  by  i,(MH)  x  114  >:  100. 
(/)  48  X  63  X  r)5  X  iD  by  7  X  21  X  1 1  X  4s. 
(g)  110  X  1">0  X  84  X  32  by  11  X  15  X  100  x  64. 
{h)    115  X  120  X  400  X  1,000  by  23  X  1,000  X  60  X  800. 


An 


^.  \ 


{a)  32. 
lt>)  250. 

(0  1- 
(,/)  AX. 

(c)  5. 
(/)  105. 
(.C)42. 
{/i)  5. 
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FRACTIONS. 

71.  A  fraction  is  a  part  of  a  zvhole  number:  One-lialf^ 
one-third^  tivo-fifths  are  fractions. 

72.  7«/<7  numbers  are  required  to  express  a  fraction, 
one  called  the  numerator,  and  the  other  the  denomi- 
nator. 

73.  The  numerator  is  placed  above  the  denominator^ 
with  a  line  between  them ;  as,  f .  3  is  the  denominator^  and 
shows  into  how  many  equal  parts  the  unit  or  one  is  divided. 
The  numerator  2  shows  how  many  of  these  equal  parts  are 
taken  or  considered.  The  denominator  also  indicates  the 
names  of  the  parts. 

\  is  read  one-half. 

\  is  read  three-fourths. 

-J  is  read  three-eigfhths. 

-j'j-  is  read  five-sixteenths. 

\\  is  read  twenty-ninc-forty-scvenths. 

74.  In  the  expression  **  J  of  an  apple,"  the  denominator 
4  shows  that  the  apple  is  to  be  (or  has  been)  cut  into  4  equal 
parts y  and  the  numerator  \\  shows  that  three  of  these  parts^ 
ox  fourths^  are  taken  or  considered. 

If  each  of  the  parts^  or  fourths^  of  the  apple  were  cut  in 
tzvo  equal  pieces^  there  would  then  be  twice  as  many  pieces 
as  before,  or  4x2  =  8  pieces  in  all;  one  of  these  pieces  would 
be  called  one-eighth,  and  would  be  expressed  in  fijj^ures  as  J. 
Three  of  these  pieces  would  be  called  three-eighths,  and 
written  \.  The  words  three-fourths,  three-eighths,  five- 
sixteenths,  etc.,  are  abbreviations  of  three  one-fourths,  three 
one-eighths,  'iwii  one-sixteenths,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  the 
larger  the  denominator^  the  greater  is  the  number  of  j^arts 
into  which  anything  is  divided;  consequently,  the  parts 
themselves  are  smaller,  and  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  hrss 
for  the  same  number  of  i)arts  taken.  In  other  words,  J,  for 
exami)le,  is  smaller  than  J,  because  if  an  object  bt)  divided 
into  0  parts,  the  j)arts  are  smaller  than  if  the  same  object 
had  been  divided  into  8  parts;  and,  since  \  is  smaller  than  J, 
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it  IS  clear  that  7  one-ninths  is  a  smaller  amount  than  7  one- 
eighths.     Hence,  also,  |  is  less  than  |. 

75.  The  value  of  a  fraction  is  the  nutntratar  divided  by 
the  denominator;  as,  ^  =  2,  |^  =  3. 

76.  The  line  between  the  numerator  and  denominator 
means  divided  by ^  or  -=-. 

\  is  equivalent  to  3  -r-  4. 
\  is  equivalent  to  5  -r-  8. 

11.  The  numerator  and  dcnotninator  of  a  fraction,  when 
considered  together,  are  called  the  terms  of  a^raction. 

78.  The  value  of  a  fraction  whose  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator are  equal  is  1. 

\y  or  four-fourths,  =  1. 

•|,  or  eight-eighths,  =  1. 

\^y  or  sixty-four-sixty-fourths,  =  1. 

79.  A  proper  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator 
is  less  than  its  denoffiinator.     Its  value  is  less  than  1 ;  as,  |, 

4,-iV- 

80.  An  improper  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  numer- 
ator equals  or  is  greater  than  the  denominator.  Its  t/^///^  is 
^if^  or  more  than  ^7«c  as,  f ,  |,  41- 

81.  A  mixed  number  is  a  whole  number  and  a  frac- 
tion united.  4f  is  a  mixed  number,  and  is  equivalent  to 
4  +  ■}.     It  is  read  four  and  two-thirds. 


REDUCTION    OF   FRACTIONS. 

82.  Reduction  of  fractions  is  the  process  of  chan- 
ging their  form  without  changing  their  value, 

83.  A  fraction  is  reduced  to  higher  terms  by  multiplying 
both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  satfte  number.  Thus,  J  is 
reduced  to  -f  by  multiplying  both  terms  by  2. 

3  X  2__6 

4  X2""8* 

The  value  is  not  changed,  since  J  =  -f .  For,  suppose  that 
an  object,  say  an  apple,  is  divided  into  8  equal  parts.     If 
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these  parts  be  arranged  into  4  piles,  each  containing  2  parts, 
it  is  evident  that  each  pile  will  be  composed  of  the  same 
amount  of  the  entire  apple  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  apple  been  originally  cut  into  4  equal  parts.  Now,  if 
one  of  these  piles  (containing  2  parts)  be  removed,  there 
will  be  3  piles  left,  each  containing  2  equal  parts,  or  6  equal 
parts  in  all,  i.  e.,  six-eighths.  But,  since  one  pile,  or  one 
quarter,  was  removed,  there  are  three-quarters  left.  Hence, 
J  =  |.  The  same  course  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
any  similar  case.  Therefore,  multiplying  both  terms  of  a 
fraction  by  the  same  number  does  not  alter  its  value. 

84.  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  an  equal  fraction 
bavlng  a  given  denominator  : 

Example. — Reduce  J  to  an  equal  fraction  having  96  for  a  denomi* 
nator. 

Solution. — Both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  must  be  multi- 
plied by  the  same  number  in  order  not  to  change  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion. The  denominator  must  be  multiplied  by  some  number  which 
will,  in  this  case,  make  the  product  96;  this  number  is  evidently  96-*- 

8  =  12,  since  8  X  12  =  96.     Hence, -^  J^=^.     Ans. 

85.  Rule. — Divide  the  given  denominator  by  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  given  fraction^  and  multiply  both  terms  of  the 
fraction  by  the  result. 

Example. — Reduce  }  to  lOOths. 

Solution. —    100  -j-  4  =  25 ;  hence,  ^     ^^  =  :^.     Ans. 

'  '  4  X  2o      100 

86.  A  fraction  is  reduced  to  lower  terms  by  dividing 
both  terms  by  the  same  number.  Thus,  -^  is  reduced  to  ^ 
by  dividing  both  terms  by  2. 

10  -T-  2  ""  5  ' 
That  tV  =  f  ^s  readily  seen  from  the  explanation  given  in 
Art.  83 ;  for,  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  |  by  2, 
|J|  =  ^^,  and,  if  I  =  1^,  1^  must  equal  \,  Hence,  dividing 
both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  does  not  alter 
its  value. 

87.  A  fraction  is  reduced  to  lowest  terms  when  its  numer- 
ator and  denominator  cannot  both  be  divided  by  the  same 
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number  without  a  remainder;  as,  f,  f,  ^,  ^.  In  other 
wordSy  the  numerator  and  denoipinator  are  prime  to  each 
other.  


EXAMPLES  FOR 

Reduce  the  following: 

{a)  •Atol28ths. 

{d)  -f^  to  its  lowest  terms. 

{c)  tUv  to  its  lowest  terms. 

{d)  f  to49th8. 

W  it  to  lO.OOOths.      


A11& 


89«  To  reduce  a  ^wbole  number  or  mixed  num- 
ber to  an  improper  fraction : 

Example. — How  mssiy  fourths  in  5  ? 

Solution. — Since  there  are  \  fourths  in  1  (|  =  1),  in  5  there  will  be 
5x4  fourths,  or  20  fourths;  i.  e.,  5  X  f  =  V-     -A.ns. 
Example. — Reduce  8}  to  an  improper  fraction. 
Solution.— 8  x  |  =  V-    V  +  J  =  V-    -^"s. 

90.  Rule, — Multiply  the  ivholc  number  by  the  denomu 
nator  of  the  fraction^  add  the  numerator  to  the  product^  and 
place  the  denominator  under  the  result.  If  it  is  desired  to  re- 
duce a  whole  number  to  a  fraction^  multiply  the  li'hole  num- 
ber by  the  denominator  of  the  given  fraction^  and  zurite  tite 
result  over  the  denominator. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

91  •     Reduce  to  improper  fractions: 


(1) 

i\- 

(b) 

^. 

if) 

10*. 

W) 

37J. 

Ans. 


if)    50|. 

{f)   Reduce  7  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  16. 


{") 

V 

(.i) 

V- 

('-) 

Yo' 

('0 

jji 

('•) 

.S.14 
6 

(/) 

W 

92*  To  reduce  an  improper  fraction  to  a  ^vbole 
or  mixed  number : 

Example. — Reduce  Y  to  a  mixed  number. 

Solution*. —  4  is  contained  in  21,  5  limes  and  1  remaining  (see  Art. 
75);  as  this  is  also  divided  by  l.  its  vahn.-  is  ].  Therefore,  5  f-  J,  or  5J, 
is  the  number.     Ans. 


('.   /'(?/.  I. —3. 
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93.  Rule. — Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator^ 
the  quotient  will  be  the  mhole  number ;  the  remainder y  if 
there  be  any^  will  be  the  numerator  of  the  fractional  part  of 
which  the  denominator  is  the  same  as  the  denominator  of  the 
improper  fraction. 

BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

94»     Reduce  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers: 


{a)  H*. 

W    ^-  Ana.  J 

id)  H*.  ^ 


W  24^ 

{b)  61f 

{c)  116|. 

{d)  4»f. 

LCO  6. 


95.  A  commoii  denominator  of  two  or  more  frac* 
tions  is  a  number  which  will  contain  ( i.  e. ,  which  may  be 
divided  by)  all  of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  without 
a  remainder.     The  least  common  denominator  is  the 

least  number  that  will  contain  all  of  the  denominators  of 
the  fractions  without  a  remainder. 

96*     To  find  tbe  least  common  denominator : 

Example. — Find  the  least  common  denominator  of  J,  J,  J,  and  -j^^. 

Solution, — We  first  place  the  denominators  in  a  row,  separated  by 
commas,  2)4,     3,     9.  16 

2)2,     8,     9,    8 

3)1,     3.     9,    4 

1.     1.     3.    4 

2x2x3x3x4  =  144,  the  least  common  denominator.     Ans. 

Explanation. — Divide  the  numbers  by  some  prime  num- 
ber that  will  divide  at  least  two  of  them  without  a  remain- 
der (if  possible),  bringing  down  to  the  row  below  those 
denominators  which  will  not  contain  the  divisor  without  a 
remainder.  Dividing  each  of  the  numbers  by  2,  the  second 
row  becomes  2,  3,  9,  8,  since  2  will  not  divide  3  and  9  with- 
out a  remainder.     Dividing  again  by  2,  the  result  is  1,  3,  9,  4. 
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Dividing  the  third  row  by  3,  the  result  is  1,  1,  3,  4.  Since 
the  remaining  numbers  are  prime  to  each  other,  we  cease 
dividing  further.  The  product  of  all  the  divisors  and  of 
the  numbers  prime  to  each  other,  is  2x2x3x3x4  =  144, 
which  is  the  required  least  common  denominator. 

97*     ExAMPLB. — Find  the  least  common  denominator  of  f,  -fg,  ^. 
Solution.—  3  )9,  12,  18 

8)3,    4.    6 
2)1,    4,    2 
1.    2,    1 
8X8X2X2  =  86.    Ans. 

98«  To  reduce  t^vo  or  more  fractions  to  frac« 
tlons  l&aviiiK  a  commoii  denominator : 

ExAHPLB. — Reduce  |,  f,  and  ^  to  fractions  having  a  common 
denominator. 

Solution. — ^The  common  denominator  is  any  number  which  will 
contain  8, 4,  and  2.  The  /eas/  common  denominator  is  12,  because  it  is 
the  smallest  number  which  can  be  divided  by  3,  4,  and  2  without  a 
remainder.  j  =  ^•^,    }  =  ^,    |  =  ^. 

Reducing  |  (see  Art.  84),  3  is  contained  in  12,  4  times.  By  multi- 
plying both  numerator  and  denominator  of  f  by  4,  we  find 

2  V  4       8 
—      -  =  :r^.     In  the  same  way  we  find  }  =  A  ^^^  4  =  tV 

99.  Rule.  —  Divide  the  covivion  denominator  by  the 
denominator  of  the  given  fractioii^  aiid  multiply  both  terms  of 
the  fraction  by  the  quotient. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

lOO*     Reduce  to  fractions  having  a  common  denominator: 
(^)   f  I.  J. 

ip)  A.f  A- 

W    J.A.H-  Ans. 

(d)  !.  I.  iJ. 

W  A»  A»  iV 
v)  tV»  ii»  to* 


(<») 

1. 

f. 

i- 

(b-) 

1^. 

11. 

A 

(c) 

\\< 

/ff» 

\\- 

<.d) 

IJ. 

\h 

\\- 

(<•) 

iS. 

ft 

\l- 

(/)  M.  M.  li- 

»8  ARITHMETIC. 

ADDITION   OF   FRACTIONS. 

lOl.  Fractions  cannot  be  added  unless  they  have  a  com^ 
man  denominator.  We  cannot  add  |  to  |  as  they  now  stand, 
since  the  denominators  represent  parts  of  different  sizes. 
Fourths  cannot  be  added  to  eighths. 

Suppose  we  divide  an  apple  into  4  equal  parts,  and  then 
divide  2  of  these  parts  into  two  equal  parts.  It  is  evident 
that  we  shall  have  2  one-fourths  and  4  one-eighths.  Now, 
if  we  add  these  parts,  the  result  is  2  -j-  4  =  G  something.  But 
what  is  this  something  ?  It  is  not  fourths,  for  six  fourths 
are  1^,  and  we  had  only  1  apple  to  begin  with  ;  neither  is  it 
eighths,  for  six  eighths  are  |,  which  is  less  than  1  apple. 
By  reducing  the  quarters  to  eighths,  we  have  f  =  |,  and 
adding  the  other  4  eighths,  4  +  4=8  eighths.  This  result 
is  correct,  since  f  =  1.  Or,  we  can,  in  this  case,  reduce 
the  eighths  to  quarters.  Thus,  f  =  | ;  whence,  adding 
2  4-2  =  4  quarters,  a  correct  result  since  ^  =  1. 

Before  adding,  fractions  should  be  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator,  preferably  the  least  common  denominator. 

102*     Example. — Find  the  sum  of  J,  {,  and  f. 

Solution. — The  least  common  denominator^  or  the  least  number 
which  will  contain  all  the  denominators^  is  8. 

Explanation. — As  the  denominator  tells  or  indicates  the 
names  of  the  parts ^  the  numerators  only  are  added  in  order 
to  obtain  the  total  number  of /^r/j  indicated  by  the  denomi- 
nator. Thus,  4  one-eighths  plus  6  one-eighths  plus  5  one- 
eighths  = 

t  +  i  +  l  =  ^^^^  =  ¥  =  l|.     Ans. 

103*     Example. — What  is  the  sum  of  12f,  14f.  and  7^? 

Solution.— The  least  common  denominator  in  this  case  is  Ifi. 

12i  =  \^\ 
14|  =  14iX 
7A=   ^A 


^l^»i  =  83-hH  =  33  +  lH  =  34H.     Ang. 
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The  sum  of  the  fractions  =  f}  or  lf|,  which  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
whole  numbers  =  84^. 

Example. — What  is  the  sum  of  17,  IZ^f,  A,  and  8}  ? 

Solution. — The   least  common  denominator   is  S2.     18^  =  18^, 
8^  =  8^  17 

13A 

A 
JA 

sum  33f|.    Ans. 

104«  Rule  !• — Reduce  the  given  fractions  to  fractions 
having  the  least  common  denominator^  and  write  the  sum  of 
the  nufnerators  over  the  common  denominator, 

II.  When  there  are  mixed  mimbers  and  whole  fiumbers, 
add  the  fractions  fir  sty  and  if  their  sum  is  an  improper  frac- 
tioKy  reduce  it  to  a  mixed  number ^  and  add  the  whole  number 
with  the  other  whole  numbers. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

105*     Find  the  sum  of 

(/)  H.  ii. «. 
(g)  A.  A.  W. 


Ans. 


(«)   1*. 


(*) 

lA- 

{c) 

lA- 

('0 

ifi- 

('•) 

Iff- 

(/) 

If- 

(^) 

lA 

(h)  1. 


SUBTRACTION    OF    FRACTIONS. 

106.  Fractions  cannot  be  subtracted  without  first  re- 
ducing them  to  a  com  man  denominator.  This  can  be  shown 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  addition  of  fractions. 

Example. — Subtract  \  from  \\. 
Solution. — The  common  denominator  is  16. 

13-0 


—  Iff-        1(5  li  — 


10 


=  tV 


Ans. 


107»      ExAMPLK. — From  7  take  \. 


Solution. — 
6i-S-«;-     Ans. 


1  =  2 


therefore,    since    7  .-  0  -h  1,  7  =  6  -H  j  =  6j,   or 
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10S>     Example. — What  is  the  difference  between  17^  and  9|{  ? 

Solution. — The  common  denominator  of  the  fractions  is  83.    17^  = 

"If 

minuend      17f} 

subtrahend       9^ 
difference       S/f    Ans. 
1 09«     Example. — From  9J  take  4jV 
Solution. — The  common  denominator  of  the  fractions  is  10.    9J  = 

minuend    9^  or  8fJ 
subtrahend    4^      4^ 

difference    4Jf      4|f    Ans. 

Explanation. — As  \.\i!^  fraction  in  the  subtrahend  is  greater 
than  the  fraction  in  the  minuend^  it  cannot  be  subtracted; 
therefore,  borrow  1,  or  fj,  from  the  9  in  the  minuend  and 
add  it  to  the  T^;  T^  +  II  =  -H.  ^V  from  H  =  «•  Since  1 
was  borrowed  irom  9,  8  remains  ;  4  from  8  =  4;  4  +  i-J-  =  4fi- 

no*     Example. — From  9  take  8^. 

Solution. —  minuend    9    or  81} 

subtrahend    8j\       8^ 

difference      \\        \\     Ans. 

Explanation. — As  there  is   no  fraction  in   the  minuend 

from  which  to  take  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahetid,  borrow  1, 

or  II,  from  9.     -j^  from  ||  =  -J-J.     Since  1  was  borrowed  from 

9,  only  8  is  left.     8  from  8  =  0. 

111.  Rule  I. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  fractions  having 
a  cojumon  denominator.  Subtract  one  numerator  from  the 
other  a7id place  the  remainder  over  the  common  denominator, 

II.  When  there  are  mixed  numbers^  subtract  the  fractions 
and  whole  ymmbers  separately^  and  place  the  remainders  side 
by  side. 

III.  When  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend  is  greater  than 
the  fraction  in  the  minueiid^  borrow  1  from  the  whole  number 
in  the  minuend  and  add  it  to  the  fraction  in  the  mintiendy  from 
ivhich  subtract  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend. 

W.  When  the  minuend  is  a  whole  number^  borroiu  1 ;  reduce 
it  to  a  fraction  ivhosc  denominator  is  the  same  as  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend^  and  place  it  over  thai 
fraction  for  subtraction. 
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112. 


EXAMPLES  FOR 

PRACTICE. 

Subtract 

{a)  HfromH. 

r  w  f 

id)  AfromH. 

(*)  A- 

W   A^romA. 

W  tt- 

id)  it  from  «. 

Ans.  < 

W  A- 

ie)   iffromH. 

(')  f 

(/)  13i£rom80J. 

(/)  in- 

(^)  t2i  from  27. 

U)  l*J- 

(>!)   5i  from  30. 

(/»)  24}. 

MULTIPLICATION    OF    FRACTIONS. 

113.  In  multiplication  of  fractions  it  is  not  necessary 
to  reduce  the  fractions  to  fractions  having  a  common  denomi- 
nator. 

114.  Multiplying  the  numerator  or  dividing  the  denomi- 
nator  multiplies  the  fraction. 

Example. — Multiply  }  by  4. 

3x4 
Solution. —  }x4  =  j-       =J^  =  3.    Ans. 

Q 

Or}x4  =  -j-     .  =  J  =  3.    Ans. 

The  word  ''ofin  multiplication  of  fractions  means  tlic 
same  as  X ,  or  times.     Thus, 

fof4  =  |x4=3. 

■^  of  -j-*j  =  I  X  -nr  =  rf?- 
Example. — Multiply  j  by  2. 

3x2 
Solution.—  2xS  =  r^        =f  =  }-    Ans. 

Or  2Xi=^-_,,  =  f     Ans. 

116*     Example.— What  is  the  product  of  -^  and  {? 
Solution.-  ,4^  x  t  =  ^Jr^  =  tVj  =  A-    Ans. 

or,  by  cancelation,  ^^A^  = -A_  =  ,^.     Ans. 

4 

116.     Example.— What  is  J  of  J  of  iJ  ? 
Solution.-  ^  X  «  X  Jg^^L,^  A.    Ans. 
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117.     Example. — ^What  is  the  product  of  9}  and  6f  f 
Solution.— »f  =  J^  ;  6|  =  Y- 

VXV  =  -jJ^  =  -4l»  =  MH-    Ana. 

118*     Example. — Multiply  15}  by  8. 

Solution. —  15}  15} 

8    or       8 

47}  45  +  V  =  45  +  2|  =.  47|.     Ans. 

119.  Rule. — I.  Divide  the  product  of  the  numerators 
by  the  product  of  the  denominators.  All  factors  common  to 
the  numerators  and  denominators  should  first  be  cast  out  bj 
cancelation, 

II.  To  multiply  one  mixed  number  by  anot/ur^  reduce  them 
both  to  improper  fractions, 

III.  To  multiply  a  mixed  number  by  a  whole  number^  first 
multiply  the  fractional  part  by  the  multiplier^  and  if  the 
product  is  an  improper  fraction^  reduce  it  to  a  mixed  number^ 
and  add  the  whole  number  part  to  the  product  of  the  muiti' 
plier  and  whole  number. 

BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1 20«     Find  the  product  of 

ib)   14  X  A.  W  4|. 

W  ttXA.  W  if 

(^)HX4  ^1  {d)m. 

W  «X7.  I    W  7*. 

(/)  17if  X  7.  (/)  125. 

(^)iliX32.  (^)15. 

W  « X 14.  I  {h)  71. 

DIVISION    OF   FRACTIONS. 

121*  In  division  of  fractions  it  is  not  necessary  to  redui^e 
Xh^  fractions  to  fractions  having  a  common  deiiominaior. 

122*  Dividing  the  numerator  or  multiplying  th^  denomp 
nator^  divides  the  fraction. 

Example. — Divide  f  by  8. 

Solution. — When  dividing  the  numerator^  we  have 

f-i-8  =  ^        =t  =  i-     Ans. 
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When  mMltiplying  the  denominator,  we  have 

*-*-^  =  lx8  =  A  =  *-   ^^ 

ExAHPLB. — ^Divide  ^  by  2. 

Solution—  A"*"^  =  ^x2^**    ^^^ 

Example. — ^Divide  ^  by  7. 

Solution.—  H  +  7  =  ^"^''  =  ^=:^.    Ans. 

1 23.  To  invert  a  fraction  is  to  turn  it  upside  down  ; 
that  is,  make  the  numerator  and  denominator  change  places 

Invert  \  and  it  becomes  ^. 

1 24.  Example. — Divide  ,»j  by  ^. 

Solution. — 1.    The  fraction  ^  is  contained  in  ^,8  times,  for  the 

denominators  are  the  same,  and  one  numerator  is  contained  in  the 

other  8  times.    2.     If  we  now  invert  the  divisor  ^,  and  multiply^ 

the  solution  is 

3 

This  brings  the  same  quotient  as  in  the  first  case. 

1 25*     Example.— Divide  f  by  \. 

Solution. — ^We  cannot  divide  \  by  J,  as  in  the  first  case  above,  for 
the  denominators  are  not  the  same,  therefore,  we  must  solve  as  in  the 
second  case. 

l  +  i  =  |X!  =  ^  =  |orll.    Ans. 

2 

1 26.     Example. — Divide  5  by  \%, 

Solution. —    {%  inverted  becomes  jj. 

8 

_^ir,     ;?x;g     Q     . 

1 27»     Example. — How  many  times  is  3f  contained  in  7^  ? 

Solution.—  3J  =  ^  ;  Vff  =  W- 

Y"  inverted  equals  -f^. 

1«  ^  15  ~  7jrx  10  ■"  GO  ~    "•    ^^^ 
4 

1 28.     Rule. — Invert  the  divisor^  and  proceed  as  in  multi- 
plication. 
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1 29.    We  have  learned  that  a  line  placed  between  two 

numbers  indicates  that  the  number  above  the  line  is  to  be 

divided  by  the  number  below  it.     Thus,  -^  shows  that  18 

is  to  be  divided  by  3.     This  is  also  true  if  a  fraction  or  a 

fractional  expression  be  placed  above  or  below  a  line. 

9  3x7 

-  means  that  9  is  to  be  divided  by  |  ;  *t— ; — -  means  that 

I  "^  ^     8  +  4 


16 

8  +  4 

16    • 


3  X  7  is  to  be  divided  by  the  value  of 

J. 

I  is  the  same  as  {^  -t-  |. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  heavy  line  between  the  9 
and  the  f .  This  is  necessary,  since  otherwise  there  would 
be  nothing  to  show  as  to  whether  9  was  to  be  divided  by  f , 
or  \  was  to  be  divided  by  8.  Whenever  a  heavy  line  is  used, 
as  shown  here,  it  indicates  that  all  above  the  line  is  to  be 
divided  by  all  below  it. 


BXAMPLBS  FOB 

PKACTICB. 

30. 

Divide 

(«) 

15  by  6f . 

r  {") 

»l. 

{6) 

80byf 

(i) 

40. 

(c) 

172  by  f 

if) 

215. 

id) 

«  by  lA- 

Ans.  • 

(d) 

T«f' 

(e) 

i**  by  14|. 

(') 

m 

(/) 

W  by  m- 

(/) 

A«r- 

(g) 

H  by  W- 

U) 

Vft 

(K) 

W  by  72J. 

(>i) 

V 

AV 

131«  Whenever  an  expression  like  one  of  the  three 
following  is  obtained,  it  may  always  be  simplified  by 
transposing  the  denominator  from  above  to  below  the  line,  or 
from  below  to  abo^'e^  as  the  case  may  be,  taking  care  how- 
ever to  indicate  that  the  denominator  when  so  transferred 
is  a  multiplier. 

^*  9  ^  ioTi  ~  ^^^  ~  '^''  ^^^'  regarding  the  fraction 
above  the  heavy  line  as  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  whose 

denominator  is  9,  f       .  = r,  as  before. 

*  9  X  4      9X4' 
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d       9  V  4 

2,  -  =  --1^ —  =  12.     The  proof  is  the  same  as  :n  :be  r.rst 

i         3 

case. 

3.  I  =  g-T^  =  I*  ;   for,    regarding  \  as  the  r.u-iera: or 

of   a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  |. -(         = :  ^-cl 

f  .•'  '..•      -I   •    ■• 

5      X 4       5X4 

3  X  y       ,=3X9 
X  4 


=  fi,  as  above. 


4 

This  principle  may  be  used  to  great  advar.:a<i:r:  ir.  -.a^es  like 

i  X  310  X  H  X  "^^       T>  J     -       •• 

i — ; ,    '*  ,. — .     Reducing  tne  m:.\'::':  numTj^jr-  : ..  :ra> 

40  X  4  J  X  5^  ^^ 

1  ^  3 111  /  ;*    .'  7-^» 
lions,    the    expression    becomes -' — '——■'    . .    ".     N  .*• 

transferring  the  denominators  of  thr:  fractions  and  lan'.-riir.^'. 


o 
•J 


10        <,        6 


1  X  310  X  27  X  72  X  2  X  6  _  1  y  -310  /  '27  /  11  /  '1  /  ^  _ 

40  X  9  X  81  X  4  X  12      "        4o  /  y  /  U  /.  4  /  U 

4  2 

?  =  13». 

Greater  exactness  in  results  can  usua.'.v  b*:  obtained  bv 
using  this  principle  than  can  be  ..bta:n»r'l  by  r'jdu'.ir.j^  tr.': 
fractions  to  decimals.  Th-;  T-rin .::»'.»;.  b-  -.v^-vrr.  ^hou'.d  r.'* 
be  employed  i/a  si^^'fi  uf  additi:  n  .  r  sub: ra-:: ion  "scur^  iitlur 
above  or  below  the  dividiuj^  line. 


DECIMALS. 

132«  Decimals  arc  tiutii  fra-.ti'^ns  :  thai  i^,  th»;  parts 
of  a  unit  are  expressed  un  the  scale  f.f  t'.n.  a-.  tKntin,  liun- 
(IreJths,  thousandths^  etc. 

133*  The  denominator,  which  is  al\vay>  t«n  'ir  a  inuitiplc 
.)f  ten,  as  10,  Kh),  l,(M»n.  (.i..,  \<  urt  rxpre^r.d  as  it  would  h<: 
in  common  fractions,  by  writin;^^  it  und<  r  tho  nnniiratcr^ 
with  a  line  between  them:  as,  ,b,  ,;;.,,  ,..».,;.  Ti;*-  dmomi- 
nator  is  always  iinde rstn.nl,  the  numerator  <  onsi>tiri'^  of  the 
figures  on  the  right  of  the  unit  figure.     In  order  to  distinguish 
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the  unit  figure,  a  period  (.),  called  the  decimal  point, 

is  placed  between  the  unit  figure  and  the  next  figure  on  the 
right.  The  decimal  point  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways  : 
first,  as  indicating  that  the  number  on  the  right  is  the  nu- 
merator of  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  10, 100, 1,000,  etc. ; 
and,  second,  as  a  part  of  the  Arabic  system  of  notation, 
each  figure  on  the  right  being  10  times  as  large  as  the  next 
succeeding  figure,  and  10  times  as  small  as  the  next  prece- 
ding figure,  serving  merely  to  point  out  the  unit  figure. 

1 34.  The  reading  of  a  decimal  tiumber  depends  upon  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  it,  or  the  number  of  figures  to 
the  right  of  the  unit  figure. 

The  first  figure  to  the  right  of  the  unit  figure  expresses 
tenths, 

« 

The  second  figure  to  the  right  of  the  unit  figure  expresses 
hundredths. 

The  third  figure  to  the  right  of  the  unit  figure  expresses 
thousandths. 

The  fourth  figure  to  the  right  of  the  unit  figure  expresses 
teji'thousandihs. 

The  fifth  figure  to  the  right  of  the  unit  figure  expresses 
hundred-thousandths. 

The  sixth  figure  to  the  right  of  the  unit  figure  expresses 

millionths. 

Thus: 

.3  =       ^       =3  tenths. 

.03  =      yJ^      =  3  hundredths. 

.003        =     T^is     =  ^  thousandths. 

.0003      =     Twhns  =  ^  ten-thousandths. 

.00003    =  todWo  =  '^  hundred-thousandths. 

.000003  =  Touuo-xro-  =  3  millionths. 
The  first  figure  to  the  right  of  the  unit  figure  is  called  the 
first  decimal  place  ;  the  second  figure,  the  second  decimal 
place^  etc.  We  see  in  the  above  that  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  a  decimal  equals  the  number  of  ciphers  to  the  right 
of  the  figure  1  in  the  denomifiator  of  its  equivalent  fraction. 
This  fact  kept  in  mind  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  reading 
and  writing  decimals. 
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Whatever  may  be  written  to  the  hft  of  a  dtcimal  foint  is 
a  whole  number.  The  decimal  point  affects  only  the  tijjs^iires 
to  its  right. 

When  a  whole  number  and  decimal  are  written  togfether, 
the  expression  is  a  mixed  number.  Thus,  S.l'i  and  17.*i5are 
mixed  numbers. 

The  relation  of  decimals  and  whole  numbers  to  each  other 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table  : 
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The  figures  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  represent  ichole 
numbers  ;  those  to  the  right  are  decimals. 

In  ^^///  the  decimals  and  whole  numbers,  the  uuits  place 
is  made  the  starting  point  of  notation  and  numeration.  The 
decimals  decrease  on  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  rights  and 
the  whole  numbers  increase  on  the  scale  (^f  ten  to  th(i  left, 
TYiQfrst  figure  to  the  left  of  units  is  tens^  and  the  first  fij^ure 
to  the  right  of  units  is  tenths.  The  second  W^fwrn  to  the  left  of 
units  is  hundreds^  and  the  second  figure  to  the  right  is  //////- 
dredths.  The  third  figure  to  the  left  is  thousands^  and  the 
third  to  the  r/^///  is  thousandths^  and  so  on  ;  the  Tc/zrV^' num- 
bers on  the  /r//  and  the  decimals  on  the  right.  The  figun^s 
equally  distant  from  imits  place  correspond  in  name.  The 
decimals  have  the  ending  ths^  whic^h  distinguishes  them  from 
whole  numbers.  The  following  is  the  nunutration  of  the 
number  in  the  above  table  :  Nine  hundred  eighly-st-vcn 
million,  six  hunrlrcd  fifty-four  thousand,  ihvrM  hundred 
twenty-one,  and  twenty-three  million,  four  hunrln-rl  fifly- 
§ix  thousand,  seven  hundred  eighty-nine  hundred  miliionths. 
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The  decimals  increase  to  the  left^  on  the  scale  of  tetty  the 
same  as  whole  numbers  ;  for,  beginning  at,  say,  Ai-thou- 
sandths^  in  the  table,  the  next  figure  to  the  left  is  hundredths^ 
which  is  ten  times  as  great,  and  the  next  tenths^  or  ten  times 
the  hundredths^  and  so  on  through  both  decimals  and  whole 
numbers. 

135.  Annexing  or  taking  away  a  cipher  at  the  right  of  a 
decimal  does  not  affect  its  value. 

.5  is  -j^;  .50  is  -^^  but  -^  =  -^jp^;  therefore,  .5  =  .50. 

136«  Inserting  a  cipher  between  a  decimal  zxi^  the  deci" 
mal point  divides  the  decimal  by  10. 

•5  =  tV;  a  -^  10  =  tIt  =  -05. 

137.  Taking  away  a  cipher  from  the  left  of  a  decimal 
multiplies  the  decimal  by  10. 

•05  =  t5t;  yfy  X  10  =  ^V  =  -5. 

138«  In  some  cases  it  is  convenient  to  express  a  mixed 
decimal  fraction  in  the  form  of  a  common  (improper)  frac- 
tion. To  do  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  write  the  entire  num- 
ber, omitting  the  decimal  point,  as  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction,  and  the  denominator  of  the  decimal  part  as  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction.  Thus,  127.483  =  J- f-J-Jf^;  for, 
127.483  =  127  AVer  =  ^^^^tt^"  =  ^H^^- 


ADDITION    OF    DECIMALS. 

139.  The  only  respect  in  which  addition  of  decimals 
differs  from  addition  of  whole  niunbcrs,  is  that  while  the  unit 
figures  are  placed  under  each  other  in  both  cases,  the  right- 
hand  figures  are  not  necessarily  in  line  when  adding  decimals. 

Whole  numbers  begin  at  units  and  increase  on  the  scale  of 
10,  to  the  left.  Decimals  decrease  on  the  scale  of  10,  to  the 
right.  Whole  numbers  are  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point 
and  decimals  are  to  the  right  of  it.  In  whole  numbers  the 
rig/it -hand  side  of  a  column  of  figures  to  be  added,  must  be  in 
line,  and  in  decimals,  the  left-hand  side  must  be  in  line, 
which  brings  the  decimal  points  directly  under  each  other. 
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wkoU  MMtmbtrs    ' 

decimals 

mixed  numbers 

842 

.342 

842.032 

4284 

.4284 

4234.5 

26 

.26 

26.6782 

8 

Ans. 

sum 

.03 

3.06 

HM    4605 

1.0554    Ans. 

sum    4606.2702    Ans. 

140.  A  decimal,  as  .342,  ought  really  to  be  expressed  as 
0.342,  but  it  is  quite  customary  to  omit  the  cipher  on  the 
left  of  the  decimal  point,  though  many  authors  use  it. 

Example.— What  is  the  sum  of  242,  .36,  118.725,  1.005,  6,  and  100.1  ? 

Solution.—  242. 

.36 
118.725 
1.005 
6. 
100.1 


sum    468.190    Ans. 

141.  Rule* — P/ace  the  numbers  to  be  added  so  that  the 
decimal  points  will  be  directly  under  each  other.  Add  as  in 
whole  numbers^  and  place  the  decimal  point  in  the  sum  directly 
under  the  decimal  points  above. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1 42.     Find  the  sum  of 
(a)    .2143,  .105,  2.3042,  and  1.1417. 
{b)    783.5,  21.473,  .2101,  and  .''.816. 
(r)    21.781.  138.72,  41.8738,  .72,  and  1.413. 
{d)    .3724,  104.15,  21.417,  and  100.042. 
{e)    200.172,  14.105,  12.1465,  .705,  and  7.2. 
(/)    1,427.16,  .244.  .32,  .032.  and  10.0041. 
(g)   2,473.1,  41.65.  .7243.  104.067,  and  21.073. 
(h)    4,107.2,  .00375,  21.716,  410.072,  and  .0345. 


Ans. 


{a)  3.7652. 

{b)  805.9647. 

(r)  204.5078. 

(//)  225.9814 

{e)  2:U.3285. 

(/)  1.437.7601. 

{g)  2.640.6143. 

(//)  4,539.02625. 


SUBTRACTION    OF    DECIMALS. 

143.  For  the  same  reason  as  in  addition  of  decimals, 
the  left-hand  fij^ures  of  dcciinal  nuuihcrs  are  phiced  in  line 
and  the  decimal  points  under  each  other. 
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Example. — Subtract  .133  from  .3068. 

Solution. —  minuend   .8  0  68 

subtrahend    .13  2 


difference    .17  43    Ans. 

144.     Example.— What  is  the  difference  between  7.895  and  .726  ? 

Solution.—  minuend    7.8  9  5 

subtrahend      .7  2  5 


difference    7. 1  7  0  or  7. 17    Ans. 

146*     Example. — Subtract  .625  from  11. 

Solution. —  minuend    11.0  00 

subtrahend        .6  2  5 


difference    1  0.3  7  5    Ans. 

146.     Rule. — Place  the  subtrahe?td  under  the  minuend^  so 

that  the  decimal poiftts  will  be  directly  under  each  otJier.  Sub- 
tract, as  in  whole  numbers^  and  place  the  decimal  point  in  the 
remainder^  directly  under  the  decimal  points  above, 

Whc7i  the  figures  in  the  decimal  part  of  the  subtrahend  ex- 
tend beyond  those  in  the  minuend^  place  ciphers  in  the  minuend 
above  them^  and  subtract  as  before. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 


1 47.      From 


(rt)  407.385  take  235.0004. 

{b)  23.718  take  1.7042. 

(r)  1.368.17  take  13.6817. 

{d)  70.00017  take  7.000017. 

(r)  630.030  take  .6304. 

if)  421.73  take  217.162. 

(g)  1.000014  take  .00001. 

(Ji)  .783652  take  .542314 


Ans. 


{a)  172.3846. 

(J>)  21.0138. 

{c)  1,354.4883. 

{d)  63.000153. 

(r)  629.9996. 

if)  204.568. 

{g)  1.000004 

(h)  .241338. 


MULTIPLICATION   OF   DECIMALS. 

148.  In  multiplication  of  decimals,  we  do  not  place  the 
decimal  points  directly  under  each  other  as  in  addition  and 
subtraction.    We  pay  no  attention  for  the  time  being;  to  the 
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decimal  points.  Place  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand, 
so  that  the  right -/land  figure  of  the  one  is  under  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  other,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  multipli- 
cation of  whole  numbers.  After  multiplying,  count  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier^ 
and  point  off  the  same  number  in  the  product. 

Example. — Multiply  .825  by  13. 

Solution. —       multiplicand       .8  2  5 

multiplier  1 3 

2475 

825 


product    1  0. 7  2  5    Ans. 

In  this  example  there  are  three  decimal  places  in  the  mul- 
tiplicand and  none  in  the  multiplier;  therefore,  3  decimal 
places  are  pointed  off  in  the  product. 

1 49.  Example. — ^What  is  the  product  of  426  and  the  decimal  .005  ? 

Solution.—         multiplicand       4  2  6 

multiplier      .0  0  5 

product    2.13  0  or  2.13    Ans. 

In  this  example  there  are  3  decimal  places  in  the  multi- 
plier and  none  in  the  multiplicand;  therefore,  3  decimal 
places  are  pointed  off  in  the  product. 

150.  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  ciphers  on  the 
left  of  a  decimal ;  they  merely  determine  the  number  of  deci 
mal  places.     Ciphers  to  the  rigJit  of  a  decimal  should  be  re- 
moved, as  they  only  make  more  figures  to  deal  with,  and  dc 
not  change  the  value. 

151.  Example.— Multiply  1.205  by  1.15. 

Solution.—      multiplicand         1.2  0  5 

multiplier  1.15 

6025 
12  0  5 
12  0  5 


product     1.38575    Ans. 
C.  Vol  L-^4, 
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In  this  example  there  are  3  decimal  places  in  the  multipli- 
cand, and  2  in  the  multiplier;  therefore,  3  +  2,  or  5,  decimal 
places  must  be  pointed  off  in  the  product. 

1 52.  Example.— Multiply  .282  by  .001. 

Solution. —    multiplicand  .2  82 

multiplier  .001 

product     .000282    Ans. 

In  this  example  we  multiply  the  multiplicand  by  the  digit 
in  the  multiplier,  which  makes  232  in  the  product,  but  since 
there  are  3  decimal  places  in  each,  the  multiplier  and  the 
multiplicand,  we  must  prefix  3  ciphers  to  the  232,  to  make 
3  +  3,  or  G,  decimal  places  in  the  product. 

153.  Rule. — Place  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand^ 
disregarding  the  position  of  the  decimal  points.  Multiply  as  in 
whole  numbers^  and  in  the  product  point  off  as  many  decimal 
places  as  there  are  decifnal  places  in  both  multiplier  and  mul- 
tiplicafid^  prefixing  ciphers  if  necessary. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 


154*  Find  the  product  of 

{a)  .000492x4.1418. 

(^)  4,003.2x1.2. 

(c)  78.6531X1.03. 

(d)  .3685  X. 042. 

{e)  178, 352  X. 01.  ^'^^* 

if)  .00045  X  .0045. 

{g)  . 714  X. 00002. 

(h)  .00004  X. 008. 


(a)  .0020877656. 
{b)   4,803.84 
{c)   81.012693. 
{d)  .015477. 
{e)    1,783.52. 
(/)  .000002025. 
{g)  .00001428. 
(//)  .00000032. 


DIVISION   OF   DECIMALS. 

155*  In  division  of  decimals  we  pay  no  attention  to  the 
decimal  point  until  after  the  division  is  performed.  The 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  must  equal  {he  made 
to  equal  by  annexing  ciphers^  the  number  of  decimal  places  in 
the  divisor.  Divide  exactly  as  in  whole  numbers.  Subtract 
the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  divisor  from  the  number  of 
decimal  places  in  the  dividend^  and  point  off  as  many  decimal 
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places  in  the  quotient  as  there  are  units  in  the  remainder  thus 
found. 

Example. — Divide  .625  by  25. 

divisor  dividend  quotient 

Solution. —  2  5  )  .6  2  5  ( .0  2  5    Ans. 

50 


125 
125 


remainder      0 

In  this  example  there  are  no  decimal  places  in  the  divisor, 
and  3  decimal  places  in  the  dividend;  therefore,  there  are  3 
minus  0,  or  3,  decimal  places  in  the  quotient.  One  cipher 
has  to  be  prefixed  to  the  25,  to  make  the  3  decimal  places. 

1 56.     Example.— Divide  6.0.35  by  .05. 

divisor    dividend    quotient 

Solution.—  .0  5  )  6.0  3  5  ( 1  3  0.7    Ans. 

5 

To 

10 


35 
35 

remainder    0 

In  this  example  we  divide  by  5,  as  if  the  cipher  were  not 
before  it.  There  is  one  more  decimal  place  in  the  dividend 
than  in  the  divisor;  therefore,  one  decimal  place  is  pointed 
off  in  the  quotient. 

157*     Example. — Divide  .125  by  .005. 

diz'isor  dividend  quotient 

Solution.—  .0  0  5  ) .  I  3  5  (  2  5    Ans. 

10 


o  rt 

<w    «l 

remaindi'r    0 

In  this  example  there  arc  the  same  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend  as  in  the  divisor;  therefore,  the  quo- 
tient has  no  decimal  places,  and  is  a  whole  number. 
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158.     Example.— Divide  826  by  .25.  ' 

divisor     dividend    quotient 

Solution.—  .25)326.00(1304    An& 

25 


76 
75 


100 
100 


remainder      0 

In  this  problem  two  ciphers  were  annexed  to  the  dividend, 
to  make  the  number  of  decimal  places  equal  to  the  ntimber 
in  the  divisor.     The  quotient  is  a  whole  number, 

1 59.     Example.— Divide  .0025  by  1.25. 

Solution.—  1.2  5  )  .0  0  2  5  0  (  .0  0  2    Ana. 

250 


remainder      0 

Explanation. — In  this  example  we  are  to  divide  .0025  by 
1.25.  Consider  the  dividend  as  a  whole  number,  or  25  (dis- 
regarding the  two  ciphers  at  its  left,  for  the  present);  also, 
consider  the  divisor  as  a  whole  number,  or  125.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  dividend  25  will  not  contain  the  divisor  125; 
we  must,  therefore,  annex  one  cipher  to  the  25,  thus  making 
the  dividend  250.  125  is  contained  twice  in  250,  so  we  place 
the  figure  2  in  the  quotient.  In  pointing  off  the  decimal 
places  in  the  quotient,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
were  only  four  decimal  places  in  the  dividend;  but  one 
cipher  was  annexed,  thereby  making  4+1,  or  5,  decimal 
places.  Since  there  are  5  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  and 
2  decimal  places  in  the  divisor,  we  must  point  off  5  —  2,  or  3, 
decimal  places  in  the  quotient.  In  order  to  point  off  3  deci- 
mal places,  two  ciphers  must  be  prefixed  to  the  figure  2, 
thereby  making  .002  the  quotient.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  the  ciphers  at  the  left  of  a  decimal  when  dividing, 
except  when  determining  the  position  of  the  decimal  point  in 
the  quotient. 

160*  Rule. — I.  Place  the  divisor  to  the  left  of  the  divi- 
dend^ and  proceed  as  in  division  of  whole  numbers ;   in  the 
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quotient^  point  off  as  many  decimal  places  as  the  number  of 
decifnal  places  in  the  dividend  exceed  those  in  the  divisor^  pre- 
fixing ciphers  to  the  quotient^  if  necessary. 

II.  If  in  dividing  one  number  by  another  there  be  a  re- 
mainder^ the  remainder  can  be  placed  over  the  divisor^  as  a 
fractional  part  of  the  quotient^  but  it  is  generally  better  to 
annex  ciphers  to  the  remainder^  and  continue  dividing  until 
there  are  S  or  Jf,  decimal  places  in  the  quotient^  and  then  if 
there  still  be  a  remainder^  termi?iate  the  quotient  by  the  plus 
sign  (+),  which  shows  tliat  it  can  be  carried  further, 

161*     Example. — ^What  is  the  quotient  of  199  divided  by  15  ? 

Solution.—  15)199(13  +  ^    Ans. 

15 

49 
45 


remainder     4 
Or.       15)199.000(13.266+    Ana. 
15 


49 
45 


40 
30 


100 
90 


100 
90 


remainder      1 0 
13^  =  13.266-+- 
3^=     .266  + 

162.  It  frequently  happens,  as  in  the  above  example, 
that  the  division  will  never  terminate.  In  such  cases,  de- 
cide to  how  many  decimal  places  the  division  is  to  be  carried, 
and  carry  the  work  one  place  further.  If  the  last  figure  of 
the  quotient  thus  obtained  is  5  or  a  greater  number,  increase 
the  preceding  figure  by  1,  and  write  after  it  the  minus  sign 
(  — ),  thus  indicating  that  the  quotient  is  not  quite  as  large 
as  indicated;  if  the  figure  thus  obtained  is  less  than  5,  write 
the  plus  sign  (-|-)  after  the  quotient,  thus  indicating  that 
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the  number  is  slightly  greater  than  as  indicated.  In  the 
last  example,  had  it  been  desired  to  obtain  the  answer  cor- 
rect to  four  decimal  places,  the  work  would  have  been  car- 
ried to  fite  places,  obtaining  13. 2GGGG,  and  the  answer  would 
have  been  given  as  13.2GG7  — .  This  remark  applies  to  any 
other  calculation  involving  decimals,  when  it  is  desired  to 
omit  some  of  the  figures  in  the  decimal.  Thus,  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  retain  three  decimal  places  in  the  number  .2471253, 
it  would  be  expressed  as  .247  + ;  if  it  was  desired  to  retain 
five  decimal  places,  it  would  be  expressed  as  .24713—.  Both 
the  +  and  —  signs  are  frequently  omitted;  they  are  seldom 
used  outside  of  Arithmetic,  except  in  exact  calculations,  when 
it  is  desired  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
result  obtained  is  not  quite  exact. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 


1 63*     Divide 

(a)  101.6688  by  2.86. 

(b)  187.12264  by  123.107. 
\c)  .08  by  .008.. 

(d)  .0003  by  3.75. 

(e)  .0144  by  .024. 
(/)  .00375  by  1.25. 
(g)  .004  by  400. 
(^h)  .4  by  .008. 


Ans. 


(a)  43.08. 

(b)  1.52. 
{c)  10. 
{d)  .00008. 
(e)  .6. 
if)  .003. 
(g)  .00001. 
(^)  50. 


TO  REDUCE  A  FRACTION  TO  A  DECIMALr. 

1 64.     Example.  —  }  equals  what  decimal ? 


Solution. 


7e»  or  }  =  -75.    Ans. 


Example. — What  decimal  is  equivalent  to  J  ? 

Solution.—  8  )  7.0 00  ( .8  75 

64 


60 

5  6        or  J  =  .875.    Ans. 

40 
40 


0 


165.  Rule. — Annex  ciphers  to  the  numerator  and  divide 
by  the  denominator.  Point  off  as  many  decimal  places  in  the 
quotient  as  there  are  ciphers  annexed. 
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1 OO*     Reduce  the  following  common  fractions  to  decimals: 

(a)  .46875. 

(d)  .875. 

(c)  .65625. 

(if)  .796875. 

^""^^    W  .16. 

(/)  .625. 

(^)  .05. 

(A)  .004 


(«) 

if- 

w 

J- 

w 

tt 

(«') 

H- 

w 

A 

(/) 

r 

(i-) 

M 

(>») 

Tl/W 

167.     To  reduce  incites    to  decimal   parts  of  a 
foot: 

Example. — What  decimal  part  of  a  foot  is  9  inches  ? 

Solution. — Since  there  are  12  inches  in  one  foot,  1  inch  is  ^  of  a 
foot,  and  9  inches  is  9  x  -^  or  ^  of  a  foot.  This,  reduced  to  a  decimal 
by  the  above  rule,  shows  what  decimal  part  of  a  foot  9  inches  is. 

1  3  )  9.0  0  ( .7  5  of  a  foot.    Ans. 
84 


60 
60 

"o 

168.  Rule  I. — To  reduce  inches  to  decimal  parts  of  a 
foot^  divide  the  number  of  inches  by  12. 

II.  Should  the  resulting  decimal  be  an  une7iding  one  and  it 
is  desired  to  terminate  the  division  at  some  pointy  say,  the 
fourth  decimal  place  ^  carry  the  division  one  place  further,  and 
if  the  fifth  figure  is  5  or  greater,  increase  the  fourth  figure 
by  1.     Omit  the  signs  +  and  — . 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 
169*    Reduce  to  the  decimal  part  of  a  foot: 


{a) 

3  in. 

(^) 

4iin. 

(^) 

5  in. 

W 

6{in. 

(/) 

11  in.  ^ 

Ans. 


(.<i) 

.25. 

w 

.875. 

w 

.4167. 

(rf) 

.5521 

(<f)     .9167. 
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TO  REDUCE  A  DECIMAL,  TO  A  FRACTION. 

1 70.  Example. — Reduce  .125  to  a  fraction. 
Solution. —  .  125  =  ^^^  =  J^^  =  J.    Ans. 

Example. — Reduce  .875  to  a  fraction. 
Solution. —  .875  =  -{^^^  =  }J  =  J.    Ans. 

171.  Rule. — Ufidcr  the  figures  of  the  dccimal^place  1  with 
as  many  ciphers  at  its  right  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  the 
decimal^  and  reduce  the  resulting  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  by 
dividijig  both  nujnerator  and  denorpiifiator  by  the  same  number. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 
1 7)2*     Reduce  the  following  to  common  fractions : 


(«) 

.125. 

(*) 

.625. 

w 

.3125. 

(d) 

.04 

W 

.06. 

(/) 

.76. 

U) 

.15625. 

(A) 

.875. 

Ans. 


f 
A- 
A- 
A- 


ig)  A- 


1 73.  To  express  a  decimal  approximately  as  a 
fraction  having  a  given  denominator  : 

1 74.  Example.— Express  .5827  in  64ths. 

37.2928 


64 


Solution. —       .5827  X  ^  = 
Hence,  .5827  =  \\,  nearly.     Ans. 
Example. — Express  .3917  in  12ths. 
Solution.—       .3917  X  1!  =  — r^— • 

liW 


.  say  tJ. 


say  A- 


Hence,  .3917  =  -j^g,  nearly.     Ans. 

175.  Rule. — Reduce  1  to  a  fraction  having  the  given 
denominator.  Multiply  the  given  decimal  by  (he  fraction  so 
obtained^  and  the  result  will  be  the  fraction  required 


176. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

Express 

{a)     .62r>in8ths. 

.3125  in  16ths. 

.15625  in  32ds. 

Ans. 


(d) 


.77  in  64ths. 
.81  in  48ths. 


(/)    .928in96ths. 


(<») 

1 

(*) 

A- 

(0 

A 

id) 

H- 

W 

H- 

(/) 

H- 
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177.  The  sign  for  dollars  is  ♦.  It  is  read  dollars.  $25 
is  read  25  dollars. 

Since  there  are  100  cents  in  a  dollar,  one  cent  is  1-one- 
hundredth  of  a  dollar;  the  first  two  figures  of  a  decimal 
part  of  a  dollar  represent  cents.  Since  a  mill  is  ^^  of  a  cent, 
or  TuVir  ^f  ^  dollar,  the  third  figure  represents  mills. 

Thus,  $25. IG  is  read  twenty-five  dollars  and  sixteen  cents; 
$25,168  is  read  twenty-five  dollars,  sixteen  cents  and  eight 
mills. 

178.  The  vinculum ,  parentbesis  (  ),  bracket 

[  ],  and  brace  {  }  are  called  symbols  of  assresatlon, 

and  are  used  to  include  numbers  which  are  to  be  considered 
together;  thus,  13  X  8  —  3,  or  13  X  (8  —  3),  shows  that  3  is  to 
be  taken  from  8  before  multiplying  by  13. 

13  X  (8-3)  =  13  X  5  =  05.     Ans. 

13  X   8  —  3  =  13  X  5  =  Go.     Ans. 
When  the  vinculum  or  parenthesis  is  not  used,  we  have 

13  X  8  —  3  =  104  -  3  =101.     Ans. 

1 79.  In  any  series  of  numbers  connected  by  the  signs  +, 
— ,  X,  and  -S-,  the  operations  indicated  by  the  signs  must  be 
performed  in  order  from  left  to  right,  except  that  no  addition 
or  subtraction  may  be  performed  if  a  sign  of  multiplication 
or  division  follinvs  the  number  on  the  rigJit  of  a  sign  of 
addition  or  subtraction,  until  the  indicated  multiplication  or 
division  has  been  performed.  In  all  cases  the  sign  of  multi- 
plication takes  the  precedence,  the  reason  being  that  when 
two  or  more  numbers  or  expressions  are  connected  by  the 
sign  of  multiplication,  the  numbers  thus  connected  are  re- 
garded as  factors  of  the  product  indicated,  and  not  as  sepa- 
rate numbers. 

Example. — What  is  the  value  of4x24  —  8  +  lT? 
Solution. — Performing  the  operations  in  order  from  left  to  right, 
4  X  24  =  90;  96  -  8  =  88;  88  +  17  =  105.     Ans. 

ISO.  Example. — What  is  the  value  of  the  following  expression  : 
1,296  +  12  +  160  -  22  X  3}  =  ? 

Solution.— 1.296+12  =  108;  108 -t- 160  =  26.S;  here  we  cannot  sub- 
tract 22  from  268  because  the  sign  of  multiplication //V/t'Tt'j  22;  hence, 
multiplying  22  by  8J,  we  get  77,  and  268  -  77  =  191.     Ans. 
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Had  the  above  expression  been  written  1,296  -5-  12  + 160  — 
22  X  3  J  -7-  7  +  25i  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  divi- 
ded 22  X  3  J  by  7  before  subtracting,  and  the  final  result  would 
have  been  22  X  3J  =  77;  77  -t-  7  =  11;  268  -  11  =  267;  257 
4-  25  =  282.  Ans.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  per- 
form all  of  the  multiplication  or  division  included  between 
the  signs  +  and  — ,  or  —  and  +,  before  adding  or  subtracting. 
Also,  had  the  expression  been  written  1,296  -t-  12  +  160 
—  24J-  -r-  7  X  3^  +  25,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
multiplied  3^-  by  7  before  dividing  24^,  since  the  sign  of 
multiplication  takes  the  precedence,  and  the  final  result 
would  have  been  3^  X  7  =  24^;  24^  -5-  24^  =  1 ;  268  -  1  = 
267 ;  267  +  25  =  292.     Ans. 

It  likewise  follows  that  if  a  succession  of  multiplication 
and  division  signs  occurs,  the  indicated  operations  must  not 
be  performed  in  order,  from  left  to  right — the  multiplication 
must  be  performed  first.  Thus,  24x3-7-4x2^9x6  =  -l. 
Ans.  In  order  to  obtain  the  same  result  that  would  be 
obtained  by  performing  the  indicated  operations  in  order, 
from  left  to  right,  symbols  of  aggregation  must  be  used. 
Thus,  by  using  two  vinculums,  the  last  expression  becomes 
24  X  3T^  X  2-T-  9X  5  =  20,  the  same  result  that  would  be 
obtained  by  performing  the  indicated  operations  in  order, 
from  left  to  right.  

EXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

181*     Find  the  values  of  the  following  expressions  : 

(^i)  (8 -+-5-1)+ 4. 

(b)  5  X  24  -  32. 

{€)  5  X  24  H-  15. 

(d)  144  -  5  X  24. 

(e)  (1,601  -  540  +  559)  -f-  3  X  57. 
(/)  2,080  +  120  -  80  X  4  -  1,670. 
(^)  (90  +  60  H-  25)  X  5  -  29. 

iji)      90  +  60-1-25x6. 


Ans. 


('») 

& 

(*) 

8& 

w 

a 

('') 

u. 

(') 

10. 

(/) 

2ia 

(^) 

1. 

w 

!& 
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(CONTINUED.) 


PERCENTAGE. 

1 82*     Percentage  is  the  process  of  calculating  by  hun 
dredtlis. 

1 83.  The  term  per  cent,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
words  per  centum^  which  mean  by  the  hundred,  A  certain 
per  cent,  of  a  number  is  the  number  of  hundredths  of  that 
number  which  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  units  in  the  per 
cent.  Thus,  6  per  cent,  of  125  is  125  X  xU  =  7.5;  25  per  cent. 
of  80  is  80  X  iVff  =  20;  43  per  cent,  of  432  pounds  is  432  X 
•^  =185.76  pounds. 

184«  The  slffn  of  per  cent,  is  j^,  and  is  read  per  cent. 
Thus,  6j<  is  read  six  per  cent.;  12 1^  is  read  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  ^  etc. 

When  expressing  the  per  cent,  of  a  number  to  use  in  cal- 
culations, it  is  customary  to  express  it  decimally  instead  of 
fractionally.  Thus,  instead  of  expressing  Oj^,  2o,<^,  and  43,^  as 
rfff»  T*oV»  ^^^  T^o'ffi  it  is  usual  to  express  them  as  .00,  .25, 
and  .43. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  any  per  cent,  can  be 
expressed  either  as  a  decimal  or  as  a  fraction : 


Per  Cent. 


nifD  •   >    .   • 

10^.... 

stOyo  •  .  •  • 

bO^ 

75j^.... 

100^.... 

125ji.... 


Decimal. 


Fraction.       Per  Cent 


.01 
.02 
.05 
.10 
.25 
.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.25 


To  a 


i, 


0  0  ^^  To 

or 


.1 


2  ."> 
f  u  0 

-.?«-  or 
ilC-Sorl 


1  ' 

1  : 

-2' 


150  'J^. 
500  fc. 

inf.. 


lJ5orl|||  (^m. 


Decimal.      Fraction. 


1.50 

5.00 
.0025 
.005 
.015 
.08^ 
.125 
.1G| 
.025 


1  o~tf  ^*  -*  2 

5SSor5 

?oO 


0 

J.  or 
1^0  or  rU 

n\  or  i 

m  or  i 

n\>  or  I 


For  notice  of  ihc  copyrij^ht.  sec-  paj^e  iinmedijitcly 


foll«)\vintj  the*  title  page. 
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185.  The  names  of  the  different  elements  used  in  per- 
centage are:  the  bast\  the  rate  per  cent.,  the  percentage^  the 
amount^  and  the  difference, 

186.  The  base  is  the  number  on  which  the  per  cent,  is 
computed. 

187.  The  rate  is  the  number  of  hundredths  of  the 
base  to  be  taken. 

188.  The  percentage  is  the  part,  or  number  of  hun- 
dredths^ of  the  base  indicated  by  the  rate  ;  or,  the  percent- 
age is  the  result  obtained  by  multiplying  the  base  by  the  rate. 

Thus,  when  it  is  stated  that  7j^  of  $25  is  $1.75,  $25  is  the 
base,  7j^  is  the  rate,  and  $1.75  is  the  percentage. 

1 89.  The  amount  is  the  sum  of  the  base  and  percentage. 

190.  The  difference  is  the  remainder  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  percentage  from  the  base. 

Thus,  if  a  man  has  $180,  and  he  earns  6j^  more,  he  will  have, 
altogether,  $180  +  $180  X  .06,  or  $180  +  $10.80  =  $190.80. 
Here  $180  is  the  base;  6j^,  the  rate;  $10.80,  the  percentage, 
and  $190.80,  the  amoimt. 

Again,  if  an  engine  of  125  horsepower  uses  16j<  of  it  in 
overcoming  friction  and  other  resistances,  the  amount  left 
for  obtaining  useful  work  is  125  —  125  X  .16  =  125  —  20  = 
105  horsepower.  Here  125  is  the  base;  10^,  the  rate;  20, 
the  percentage,  and  105,  the  difference. 

191.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  to  find  the 
percentage,  the  base  must  be  multiplied  by  the  rate.  Hence, 
the  following 

Rule. —  To  find  the  percentage^  multiply  the  base  by  the 
rate  expressed  decimally. 

Example. —Out  of  a  lot  of  300  bushels  of  apples,  76  !•  were  sold. 
How  many  bushels  were  sold  ? 

Solution. — 70^,   the  rate,  expressed  decimally,  is. 70;  the  base  is 

800;  hence,  the  number  of  bushels  sold,  or  the  percentage,  is  by  the 

above  rule. 

800 X. 76  =  228  bushels.    Ans. 

Expressing  the  rule  as  a 

Formula,  percentage  =  base  X  rate. 
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1 92.  When  the  percentage  and  rate  are  given,  the  base 
may  be  found  by  dividing  the  percentage  by  the  rate.  For, 
suppose  that  12  is  6j^,  or  yj-jj-,  of  some  number;  then,  Ij^,  or 
y^,  of  the  number,  is  12  -J-  6,  or  2.  Consequently,  if  2  =  1^, 
or  rh^  100j^»  or  {^,  =  2  X  100  =  200.  But,  since  the  same 
result  may  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  12  by  .06,  for  12  -r-  .06 
=  200,  it  follows  that 

Rule. — WIten  the  percentage  and  rate  are  given ^  to  find  the 
base^  divide  the  percentage  by  the  rate^  expressed  decimally. 

Formula,  base  =  percentage  -=-  rate. 

Example. — Bought  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  apples  and  sold 
76^  of  them.      If  I  sold  228  bushels,  how  many  bushels  did  I  buy  ? 

Solution. — ^Here  228  is  the  percentage,  and  76:?,  or  .76,  is  the  rate; 
hence,  applying  the  rule, 

228  -I-  .76  =  300  bushels.     Ans. 

193.  When  the  base  and  percentage  are  given,  to  find 
the  rate,  the  rate  may  be  found,  expressed  decimally,  by  di- 
viding the  percentage  by  the  base.  For,  suppose  that  it  is 
desired  to  find  what  per  cent.  12  is  of  200.  1^  of  200  is  200 
X  .01  =  2.  Now,  if  1^  is  2,  12  is  evidently  as  many  per 
cent,  as  the  number  of  times  that  2  is  contained  in  12,  or  12 
-^  2  =  G,*^.  But  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  dividing 
12,  the  percentage,  by  200,  the  base,  since  12-4-  200  =  .00 
=  6j^.     Hence, 

Rule. —  When  the  percentage  and  base  arc  given,  to  find  the 
rate,  divide  the  percentage  by  the  base,  a?id  the  result  ivill  be 
the  rate,  expressed  decimally. 

Formula,  rate  =•  percentage  -^  base. 

Example. — Bought  300  bushels  of  apples  and  s<^jld  228  bushels.  What 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  bushels  was  sold  ? 

Solution. — Here  300  is  the  base  and  228  is  the  percentage  ;  hence, 
applying  rule,  rate  =  228  -i-  30i)  =  .  70  =  70;?.     Ans. 

Example. — What  per  cent,  of  87o  is  25  ? 

Solution.— Here  875  is  the  base  and  25  is  the  percentage  ;  hence, 
applying  rule,  25  -j-  875  =  .02i  =  25<?.     Ans. 

Proof.— 875  x  .02f  =  25. 


r  (a)  26jr: 

(i)     40* 

(c)  m. 

Ans.  ^ 

(d)    5m. 

(J)  m. 

{g)  aooif. 

(//)  m. 
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BXAMPLBS    FOR    PRACTICB. 

1 9-4«      What  per  cent,  of 

(a)  360  is  90  ? 

{b)  900  is  360  ? 

(r)  125  is  25? 

.  {d)  150  is  750  ? 

{e)  280  is  112? 

(/)  400  is  200? 

(^)  47  is  94? 

(//)  500  is  250  ? 

1 95.  The  amount  may  be  found,  when  the  base  and  rate 
are  given,  by  multiplying  the  base  by  1  plus  the  rate,  ex- 
pressed decimally.  For,  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  find 
the  amount  when  200  is  the  base  and  Oj^  is  the  rate.  The 
percentage  is  200  X  .0()  =  12,  and,  according  to  definition, 
Art.  189,  the  amount  is  200  +  12  =  212.  But  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  200  by  1  +  .00,  or 
1.0(),  since  200  X  1.0()  =  212.     Hence, 

Rule. —  ]Vhcn  the  busc  and  rate  are  gwen^  to  find  the 
amount^  multiply  the  base  by  1  plus  the  rate^  expressed  deci- 
mally. 

Formula,  amount  =  base  X  (1  +  rate). 

Example. — If  a  man  earned  $725  in  a  year,  and  the  next  year  10% 
more,  how  much  did  he  earn  the  second  year  ? 

Solution. — Here  725  is  the  hase  and  UYi  is  the  rate,  and  the  amount 
is  required.     Hence,  applying  the  rule, 

725  X  1. 10  =  $797.50.     Ans. 

196.  When  the  base  and  rate  are  given,  the  difference 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  base  by  1  minus  the  rate, 
expressed  decimally.  For,  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  find 
the  difference  when  the  base  is  200  and  the  rate  is  G^.  The 
percentage  is  200  X  .00  =  12;  and,  according  to  definition, 
Art.  190,  the  difference  =  200  —  12  =  188.  But  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  200  by  1  —  .00,  or  .94, 
since  200  X  .0-4=  188.      Hence, 

Rule. —  J  /  7/rn  the  base  and  rate  are  given,  to  find  the  differ- 
ence, multiply  the  base  by  1  minus  the  rate,  expressed  deeimally. 

Formula,  difference  —  base  X  (1  —  rate). 
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BxAMPLB. — Bought  800  bushels  of  apples,  and  sold  all  but  24^  of 
thenL    How  many  bushels  were  sold  ? 

Solution. — Here  800  is  the  base,  24^  is  the  rate,  and  it  is  desired  to 
find  the  difference.     Hence,  applying  the  rule, 

800  X  (1 — .24)  =  228  bushels.     Ans. 

1 97.  When  the  amount  and  rate  are  given,  the  base  may 
be  found  by  dividing  the  amount  by  1  plus  the  rate.  For, 
suppose  that  it  is  known  that  212  equals  some  number  in- 
creased by  6^  of  itself.  Then  it  is  evident  that  212  equals 
106^  of  the  number  (base)  that  it  is  desired  to  find.     Con- 

212 
sequently,  if  212  =  106^,  1^  =-t7^  =  2,  and  lOOj^  =  2  X  100  = 

200  =  the  base.     But  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  212  by  1  +  .06,  or  1.06,  since  212  ~  1.06  =  200. 
Hence^ 

Rule. — W/ien  the  amount  and  rate  arc  givcn^  to  find  the 

base^  divide  the  amount  by  1  plus  the  ratc^   expressed  deci- 

fnally. 

Formula,  base  =  amount  -r-  (1  -j-  rate). 

Example. — The  theoretical  discharge  of  a  certain  pump,  when  run- 
ning at  a  piston  speed  of  100  feet  per  minute,  is  278,910  gallons  per  day 
of  10  hours.  Owing  to  leakage  and  other  defects,  this  value  is  25j^ 
greater  than  the  actual  discharge.     What  is  the  actual  discharge  ? 

Solution. — Here  278,910  equals  the  actual  discharge  (base)  increased 
by  25jt  of  itself.  Consequently,  278,910  is  the  amount;  2ti%  is  the  rate, 
and,  applying  rule, 

actual  discharge  =  278,910  -f- 1 .  25  =  22:3, 1 28  gallons.     Ans. 

198.  When  the  difference  and  rate  arc  given,  the  base 
may  be  found  by  dividing  the  difference  by  1  minus  the  rate. 
For,  suppose  that  188  equals  some  number  less  iH  of  itself. 
Then,  188  evidently  equals  100  —  (3  =  04,^^  of  some  number. 
Consequently,  if  188  =  94^,  Ij^  =  188  -f-  94  =  2,  and  100^  = 
2  X  100  =  200.  But  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  188  by  1  —  .06,  or  .94,  since  188-^.94  =  200. 
Hence, 

Rule. — When  the  difference  and  rate  are  given ^  to  find  the 

base^  divide  the  difference  by  1  minus  the  rate^  expressed  deci- 

tnally. 

Formula,  base  =  difference  ~  (1  — rate). 
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Example. — Bought  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  apples  and  sold 
1^  of  them.  If  there  were  72  bushels  left  unsold,  how  many  bushels 
did  I  buy  ? 

Solution. — Here  72  is  the  difference  and  76%  is  the  rate.     Applying 

rule, 

72  -5-  (1  -  .76)  =  800  bushels.     Ans. 

Example. — The  theoretical  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  per 
minute  required  to  operate  a  boiler  feed-pump  is  127,344.  If  SOji  of  the 
total  number  actually  required  be  allowed  for  friction,  leakage,  etc., 
how  many  foot-pounds  are  actually  required  to  work  the  pump  ? 

Solution. — Here  the  number  actually  required  is  the  base;  hence, 
127,344  is  the  difference,  and  30;*  is  the  rate.     Applying  the  rule, 

127,344  -*-(  1  —  .30)  =  181 ,920  f  twt-pounds.     Ans. 

199«  Example. — A  certain  chimney  gives  a  draft  of  2.76  inches 
of  water.  By  increasing  the  height  20  feet,  the  draft  was  increased  to 
3  inches  of  water.     What  was  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

Solution. — Here  it  is  evident  that  3  inches  is  the  amount  and  that 
2.70  inches  is  the  base.  Consequently.  3  — 2.70  =  .24  inch  is  the  per- 
centage, and  it  is  required  to  find  the  rate.  Hence,  applying  the  rule 
given  in  Art.  193, 

gain  per  cent.  =  .  24  -j-  2. 76  =  .  087  =  8. 1%.     Ans. 

200«  Example. — A  certain  chimney  gave  a  draft  of  3  inches  of 
water.  After  an  economizer  had  been  put  in,  the  draft  was  reduced  to 
1.2  inches  of  water.     What  was  the  loss  per  cent.  ? 

Solution. — Here  it  is  evident  that  1.2  inches  is  the  difference  (since 
it  equals  3  inches  diminished  by  a  certain  j)er  cent.,  loss  of  itself)  and 
3  inches  is  the  base.  Consequently,  3  —  1.2  =  1.8  inches  is  the  per- 
centage,    llcncc,  applying  the  rule  given  in  Art.  193, 

loss  per  cent.  =  1.8  -i-  3  =  .60  ;=  60;^.     Ans. 

201  •     To  find  tlic  y:aiii  or  Iosh  per  cent.: 

Rule. — /'ifif/  iJic  difference  bet  ween  the  initial  and  final 
values;  divide  this  difference  by  tJie  initial  value. 

Example. — If  a  man  buys  a  house  for  $1,860,  and  some  time  after- 
wards builds  a  barn  for  25\-  of  the  cost  of  the  house,  does  he  gfain  or 
lose,  and  how  much  per  ci.nl.,  if  lie  sells  Ixvth  house  and  barn  for  $2,100? 

Solution.— The   cost  of  the  barn  was  >?1.860  x  .25  =  $465  ;    conse- 
quently, the  initial  value,  or  cost,  was  $ l.S( JO -f  $465  =  $2,325.     Since 
hesf)ld  them  for  §2,100.  he  lost  §2,325- $2, 100  =  $225.     Hence,  apply- 
ing rule, 

225  -f-  2,325  r^  .0968  =  9.68;;:  loss.  .  Ana. 
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BXAMPL.K9  FOR  PRACTICE. 

202.     Solve  the  following: 

{a)  What  is  12)^  of  $900  ? 

(^)  What  is  |i  of  627  ? 

(c)  What  is  83}^  of  54  ? 

(</ )  101  is  «8f  jf  of  what  number  ?  ^^^^^ 

(/)  784  is  Sm  of  what  number  ? 

(/)  What  3(  of  960  is  160  ? 

(^)  What  j(  of  $3,606  is  $450}  ? 

(>l)  What  jf  of  280  is  112  ? 

1.  A  steam  plant  consumed  an  average  of  3,640  pounds  of  coal  per 
day.  The  engineer  made  certain  alterations  which  resulted  in  a  saving 
of  250  pounds  per  day.     \Vhat  was  the  per  cent,  of  coal  saved  ? 

Ans.  '»%,  nearly. 

2.  If  the  speed  of  an  engine  running  at  126  revolutions  per  minute 
should  be  increased  (H%,  how  many  revolutions  per  minute  would  it 
then  make?  Ans.  134.19  revolutions. 

8.  The  list  price  of  a  lot  of  silk  goods  is  $1,400  ;  of  some  laces.  $1 .  150, 
and  of  some  calico,  $340.  If  2o^  discount  was  allowed  on  silk.  22% 
on  the  laces,  and  12|j^  on  the  calico,  what  was  the  actual  cost  of  the 
purchase?  Ans.  $2,244.50. 

4.  If  I  lend  a  man  $1,100,  and  this  is  Idjt  of  the  amount  that  I  have 
on  interest,  how  much  money  have  I  on  interest  ?  Ans.  $5,945.95. 

5.  A  test  showed  that  an  engine  developed  190.4  horsepower,  15t 
of  which  was  consumed  in  friction.  How  much  power  was  available 
for  use?  Ans.  101.84  H. P. 

6.  By  adding  a  condenser  to  a  steam  engine,  the  power  was  increased 
14%,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  iK*r  horse|X)wer  per  hour  was  decreased 
20^  If  the  engine  could  originally  develop 50  horsepower,  and  required 
31  i)ounds  of  coal  per  horsepower  per  hour,  what  would  be  the  total 
weight  of  coal  used  in  an  hour,  with  the  condenser,  assuming  the 
engine  to  run  full  power  ?  Ans.  151;. 6  {Hjunds. 


DENOMINATE  NUMBERS. 

203«  A  denominate  number  is  a  concrete  number, 
and  may  be  either  simple  or  compound,  as  ><  (juarts,  5  feet, 
10  inches,  etc. 

204.  A  Himple  denominate  number  consists  of 
units  of  but  one  denomination,  as  !♦;  cents,  lo  hours,  5  dol- 
lars,  etc. 

C.  Vol  7.-5. 
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205«  A  compound  denominate  number  consists 
of  units  of  two  or  more  denominations  of  a  similar  kind;  as 
3  yards  2  feet  1  inch  ;  34  square  feet  57  square  inches. 

206«     In  ^wliole  numbers  and  in  decimals  the  law  of 

increase  and  decrease  is  on  the  scale  of  10,  but  in  com- 
pound or  denominate  numbers  the  scale  varies. 


MEASURES. 

207*  A  measure  is  a  standard  unit^  established  by  law 
or  custom^  by  which  quantity  of  any  kind  is  measured.  The 
standard  unit  of  dry  measure  is  the  Winchester  bushel ; 
of  ^vrelffbty  the  pound  ;  of  liquid  measure,  the  gallon, 
etc. 

208«  Measures  are  of  six  kinds  : 

1.  Extension.  4.  Time. 

2.  Weight.  6.  Angles. 

3.  Capacity.  6.  Money  or  value. 

MEASURES   OF   EXTENSION. 

209.  Measures  of  extension  are  used  in  measuring 
lengths,  distances,  surfaces,  and  solids. 

LINBAR  MBASURB. 

TABLE  3. 
Abbreviation. 


12     inches  (in.)  =  1  foot   .  .  ft. 

8     feet  =  1  yard  .  .  yd. 

5.5  yards  =  1  rod  ...  rd. 

40     rods  =  1  furlong  fur. 

8     furlongs       =  1  mile  .  .  mi. 


in.  ft  yd.     rd.  fur.  mL 

86=        8  =        1 
198=      16i=     5.5=     1 
7,920=     660  =     220=   40  =  1 
63,860  =  5,280  =1,760  =  820  =  8  =  1 


SURVEYOR'S  LINEAR  MBASURB. 

TABLE   4. 

7.92  inches  =  1  link IL 

25  links  =  1  rod rd. 


4  rods    ) 


100  links-  =^^*^^'" "^^ 

80  chains  =  1  mile mi. 

mi.         ch.  rd.  li.  in. 

1     =    80  =     320    =     8,000    =     63.360 
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210*  The  linear  unit,  generally  used  by  surveyors,  is 
Gunter's  clialii,  which  is  equal  to  4  rods,  or  66  feet. 

211.  An  engineer's  cbaln,  used  by  civil  engineers, 
is  100  feet  long,  and  consists  of  100  links.  In  computations, 
the  links  are  written  as  so  many  hundredths  of  a  chain. 


80UARB  MBA8URB. 

TABLE  5. 


144  square  inches  (sq.  in.).  .  .  = 

9  square  feet = 

90\  square  yards = 

100  square  rods = 

640  acres = 

sq.mi.   A.    sq.rd.    sq.yd. 


1  square  foot 
1  square  yard 
1  square  rod 
1  acre  .  .  . 
1  square  mile 

sq.ft. 


sq 


m 


.  sq.ft 
.sq.yd. 
.  sq.rd. 
.  .  A. 
sq.mL 


1      =  640  =  103.400  =  8,097.600  =  27.878.400  =  4,014,489,600 


SURVBTOR'S  8QUARB  MBASURB. 

TABLE  6. 


625  square  links 

16  square  rods 

10  square  chains 

640  acres 

86  square  miles  (6  mi.  square)   . 

sq.mi.         A.  sq.ch. 

1      =    640    =    6,400 


1  square  rod  . 
1  square  chain 
1  acre  .  .  . 
1  square  mile . 
1  township 
sq.rd.  sq.li. 

102,400    =     64,000,000 


sq.rd. 
sq.ch. 
.     A. 


sq.mi. 
.    Tp. 


CUBIC    MBASURB. 

TABLE   7. 


1728   cubic  inches. (cu.  in.) . 

27    cubic  feet      .... 

128    cubic  feet      .... 

24}  cubic  feet      , 


cu.yd.    cu.ft. 
1     =    27 


1  cubic  foot 
1  cubic  yard 
1  cord  .  . 
1  perch  .     . 

cu.in. 
=     46,656 


cu.ft. 

cu.yd. 

.    cd. 

.      P. 


MEASURES    OF    W-EIGHT. 

AVOIROUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

TABLE   8. 

16  ounces  (oz.) =     1  pound    .     .     .    . 

lUO  pounds =     1  hundredweight  . 

20  cwt,  or  2,0001b =     1  ton 

T.         cwt.  lb.  oz. 

1    =    20    =     2.000     =     32.(X)0 


.lb. 
cwt. 
.  T. 
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212.  The  ounce  is  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  eta 
Avoirdupois  weight  is  used  for  weighing  coarse  and  heavy 
articles.     One  avoirdupois  pound  contains  7,000  grains. 

LONG  TON  TABLE. 

TABLE  9. 

16  ounces  •    •    •    • =    1  pound lb. 

112  pounds =    1  hundredweight  .    .    .      cwt 

20  cwt..  or  2.240  lb =    1  ton T. 

213*  III  all  the  calculations  throughout  this  and  the 
succeeding  volumes,  2,000  pounds  will  be  considered  one 
ton,  unless  the  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  is  especially  men- 
tioned. 

TROT  ^WBIGHT. 

TABLE  10. 

24  grains  (gr.) r=    1  pennyweight  •    .    •    •      pwt. 

20  pennyweights     ......=    1  ounce oz. 

12  ounces =    1  pound lb. 

lb.  oz.  pwt.  gr, 

1     =     12     =    240     =     6.760 

214.  Troy  weight  is  used  in  weighing  gold  and  silver- 
ware, jewels,  etc.     It  is  used  by  jewelers. 


MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

LIQUID  MEASURB. 

TABLE   11. 

4   gills  (gi.) =     1  pint pt 

2    pints =     1  quart qt 

4   quarts =     1  gallon gal. 

811  gallons =     1  barrel bbl. 

2   barrels,  or  63  gallons    .     .     .  =    1  hogshead hhd. 

hhd.      bbl.       gal.  qt.  pt.            gi. 

1    =    2    =    63  =  252    =    504  =    2,016 

DRY  MCASURB. 

TABLE    12. 

2  pints  (pt) =     1  quart qt. 

8  quarts =     1  peck pk. 

4  pecks =    1  bushel ba 

bu.       pk.  qt.         pt. 

1    =    4    =  32    =    64 
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(H)  seconds  (sea) 

(H)  minutes    •  • 

24  hours  .    .  . 

7  days     •    •  • 

865  days      ) 
12  months )  * 

866  days     .    .  . 
100  years  •    .  • 


BIEASURE   OF   TIME. 

TABLE  18. 

=  1  minute  ..••••  min. 

=  1  hour hr. 

=  1  day da. 

=  1  week wk. 


=    1  common  year 

=    1  leap  year. 
=    1  century. 


y^' 


Note. — It  is  customary  to  consider  one  month  as  80  daySb 


MEASURE   OF   ANGLES   OR   ARCS. 


60  seconds  {") 
60  minutes  . 
90  degrees    • 
860  degrees 


TABLE  14 


1  minute '  • 

1  degree *  . 

1  right  angle  or  quadrant  L  • 
1  circle •  cir. 


cir. 


1    s    860"     =    21,600^     =    1.296.000^' 


10  mills  (m.) 
lb  cents     . 
10  dimes    . 
10  dollars  . 


E. 
1 


MEASURE   OF   MONEY. 

CJNITBD  8TATB8  MONBT. 

TABLE  15. 

•    ••....=    1  cent    •••••••  ct 

=    1  dime  ..•••••  d. 

=    1  dollar I. 

=r    1  eagle E. 

ct.  UL 


I  d. 

10    =    100    =    1,000    =    10.000 


MISCELLANEOUS   TABLE. 


12  things  are  1  dozen. 

12  dozen  are  1  gross. 

12  gross  are  1  great  gross. 

2  things  are  1  pair. 
20  things  are  1  score. 

1  league  is  8  miles. 

1  fathom  is  6  feet. 


TABLE    16. 


1  meter  is  nearly  39.37  inches. 

1  hand  is  4  inches. 

1  palm  is  3  inches. 

1  span  is  9  inches. 
24  sheets  are  1  quire. 
20  quires,  or  480 sheets,  are  1  ream. 

1  bushel  contains  2,150.4  cubic  in. 


1  U.  S.  standard  gallon  (also  called  a  wine  j^allon)  contains  231  cubic  in. 
1  U.  S.  standard  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.355  pounds,  nearly. 
1  cubic  foot  of  water  contains  7.481  U.  S.  standard  gallons,  nearly. 
1  British  imperial  gallon  weighs  10  pounds. 

It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  student  to  carefully 
memorize  all  of  the  above  tables. 
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REDUCTION   OF   DENOMINATE   NUMBERS. 

215«  Reduction  of  denominate  numbers  is  the  pro- 
cess of  changing  their  denomination  without  changing  their 
value.  They  may  be  changed  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
denomination  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher — either  is  reduc- 
tion.    As, 

2  hours  =  120  minutes. 

32  ounces  =  2  pounds. 

216.  Principle. — Denominate  numbers  are  changed 
to  lower  denominations  by  multiplying^  and  to  higher  de- 
nominations by  dividing. 

To  reduce  denominate  numbers  to  loinrer  denomi« 
nations : 

217.  Example. — Reduce  5  yd.  2  ft  7  in.  to  inches. 
Solution. — 


yd. 
5 
8 

ft 
2 

iXL 

7 

Tsft 

2  ft 

Trft 

12 

17 

2  04  in. 

7  in. 

211  inches.  Ans. 
Explanation. — Since  there  are  3  feet  in  1  yard,  in  5  yards 
there  are  5  X  3,  or  15  feet,  and  15  feet  plus  2  feet  =  17  feet. 
There  are  12  inches  in  a  foot  ;  therefore,  12  X  17  =  204 
inches,  and  204  inches  plus  7  inches  =  211  inches  =  number 
of  inches  in  5  yards  2  feet  and  7  inches.     Ans. 

218.     Example.— Reduce  6  hours  to  seconds. 

Solution.—  6       hours. 

60 


3  60      minutes, 
60 


216  0  0  seconds.    Ans. 
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Expi«ANATiOK. — ^As  there  are  60  minutes  in  one  hour,  in 
six  hours  there  are  6  X  60,  or  360  minutes  ;  as  there  are  no 
minutes  to  add,  we  multiply  360  minutes  by  60,  to  get  the 
number  of  seconds. 

219.  In  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  if  any  denomination 
be  omitted^  represent  it  by  a  cipher.  Thus,  before  reducing 
3  rods  6  inches  to  inches,  insert  a  cipher  for  yards  and  a 
cipher  for  feet;  as, 

rd.       yd.       ft.       in. 
3         0         0         6 

220*  Rule. — Multiply  the  number  representing  the  high- 
est denomination  by  the  number  of  units  in  the  next  lower 
required  to  tnake  one  of  the  higher  denomination^  and  to  the 
product  add  the  number  of  given  units  of  that  lower  denomi- 
nation. Proceed  in  this  manner  until  tlie  number  is  reduced 
to  the  required  denomination. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR 

221  •     Reduce 

{a)  4  rd.  3  yd.  2  ft  to  ft. 

\b)  4  bu.  8  pk.  2  qt  to  qt 

(r)  18  rd.  5  yd.  2  ft.  to  ft. 

(</)  6  mi.  100  rd.  10  ft.  to  ft 

(/)  8  lb.  4  oz.  6  pwt  to  gr. 

(/)  52  hhd.  24  gal.  1  pt.  to  pt 

(g)  5  cir.  16"  20'  to  minutes. 

(h)  14  bu.  to  qt 


Ans.  ^ 


(d)  74  ft 

{b)  154  qt 

{c)  231.5  ft 

{d)  28,060  ft 

{e)  48,144  gr. 

(/)  26,401  pt 

{g)  108,980'. 

{k)  448  qt 


To  reduce  lo^wer  to  liisher  denominations: 

222*     Example. — Reduce  211  in.  to  higher  denominations. 
Solution.—  1 2 )  2  11  in. 

3  )  1  7  ft  -h  7  in. 


5  yd.  -+-  2  ft.     Ans. 
Explanation. — There   are  12   inches   in    1    foot  ;   there- 
fore, 211  divided  by  12  =  17  feet  and  7  inches  over.     There 
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are  3  feet  in  1  yard  ;  therefore,  17  feet  divided  by  3  =  5 
yards  and  2  feet  over.  The  last  quotient  and  the  two  re- 
mainders constitute  the  answer,  5  yards  2  feet  7  inches. 

223*     Example. — Reduce  15,785  grains  Troy  weight  to  higher 
denominations. 

Solution.—  24)16  785gr,  (655pwt 

144 


133 
120 


185 
120 


15gr. 

80)655pwt  (82oz. 
60 


65 
40 

1  5  pwt 

12)82  oz.  (2  lb. 
24 

8  oz. 

Explanation. — There  are  24  grains  in  1  pennyweight,  and 
in  15,735  grains  there  are  as  many  pennyweights  as  24  is 
contained  in  15,735,  or  G55  pennyweights  and  15  grains  re- 
maining. There  are  20  pennyweights  in  1  ounce,  and  in 
655  pennyweights  there  are  32  ounces  and  15  pennyweights 
remaining.  There  are  12  ounces  in  1  pound,  and  in  32 
ounces  there  are  2  pounds  and  8  ounces  remaining.  The 
last  quotient  and  the  three  remainders  constitute  the  an- 
swer, 2  pounds  8  ounces  15  pennyweights  15  grains. 

The  above  problem  is  worked  out  by  long  division,  be- 
cause the  numbers  are  too  large  to  solve  easily  by  short 
division.     The  student  may  use  either  method. 

224.  Rule. — Divide  the  munbcr  representing  the  de- 
nomination given  by  the  number  of  units  of  this  denomination 
required  to  viake  one  unit  of  the  next  higher  denomination. 
The  remainder  will  be  of  the  same  denomi?tatio?i^  but  the 
quotient  will  be  of  the  next  higher.     Divide  this  quotient  by 
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the  number  of  units  of  its  denomination  required  to  make  one 
unit  of  tlie  next  higher.  Continue  until  the  highest  denomi- 
nation is  reached^  or  until  there  is  not  enough  of  a  denomina- 
tion left  to  make  one  of  the  next  higher.  The  last  quotient 
and  the  retnainders  constitute  the  required  result. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 
225.     Reduce  to  units  of  higher  denominations  : 
{a)  7,460  sq.  in. ;  {b)  7.580  sq.  yd. ;  {c)  146^760  cu.  in. ;  («/)  7,896  cu.  ft. 
to  cd. ;  (e)  17.651";  (/)  1.120  cu.  f t.  to  cd. ;  Kg)  8.000  gl ;  (A)  36^450  lb. 

(a)  5  sq.  yd.  6  sq.  ft.  116  sq.  in. 

(b)  1  A.  90  sq.  rd.  17  sq.  yd.  4  sq.  f t  72  sq.  in. 

(c)  3  cu.  yd.  5  cu.  ft.  152  cu.  in. 

(d)  61  cd.  88  cu.  ft. 

(e)  4' 54' 11". 
{/)  8  cd.  96  cu.  ft 
(g)  3  hhd.  61  gaL 

(k)  18  T.  4  cwt.  60  lb. 


An& 


ADDITION  OF  DENOMINATE  NU» 

226.     Example.— Find  the  sum  of  3  cwt.  46  lb.  12  oz. ;  8  cwt  12  lb 
13  oz. ;  12  cwt  50  lb.  13  oz. ;  27  lb.  4  oz. 

Solution.—           T.  cwt.  lb.  oz. 

0  3  46  12 

0  8  12  13 

0  12  50  13 

0  0  27  4 

1  4  37  10    Ans. 

Explanation. — Begin  to  add  at  the  right-hand  column  : 
4  +  13  +  13  +  12  =  42  ounces  ;  as  10  ounces  make  1  pound, 
42  ounces  -f-  IG  =  2  and  a  remainder  of  10  ounces,  or 
2  p>ounds  and  10  ounces.  Place  10  ojances  under  ounce 
column,  and  add  2  pounds  to  the  next  or  pound  column. 
Then,  2  +  27  +  50  +  12  +  40  =  137  pounds  ;  as  100  pounds 
make  a  hundredweight,  137  -^  10(^  =  1  hundredweight  and 
a  remainder  of  37  pounds.  Place  the  37  under  the  pounds 
column,  and  add  1  hundredweight  to  the  next  or  hundred- 
weight column.     Next,  1  +  12  +  8  +  3  =  24  hundredweight 
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20  hundredweight  make  a  ton  ;  therefore  24  -^  20  =  1  ton 
and  4  hundredweight  remaining.  Hence,  the  sum  is  1  ton 
4  hundredweight  37  pounds  10  ounces.     Ans. 

227.     Example.— What  is  the  sum  of  2  rd.  8  yd.  2  ft  6  in. ;  6  rd. 

1  ft.  10  in. ;  17  rd.  11  in. ;  4  yd.  1  ft  ? 

Solution.—  rd  yd.  ft  in. 

2  8  2  6 

6  0  1  10 

17  0  0  11 

0  4  10 


26  8i  0  2 

or    26  8  1  8    Ans. 

Explanation. — The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  first  col- 
umn =  26  inches,  or  2  feet  and  2  inches  remaining.  The 
sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  next  column  plus  2  feet  =  6  feet, 
or  2  yards  and  0  feet  remaining.  The  sum  of  the  next  col- 
umn plus  2  yards  =  9  yards,  or  9  -s-  Sj  =  1  rod  and  3^  yards 
remaining.  The  sum  of  the  next  column  plus  1  rod  =  26 
rods.  To  avoid  fractions  in  the  sum,  the  i  yard  Is  reduced 
to  1  foot  and  6  inches,  which  added  to  26  rods  3  yards  0  feet 
and  2  inches  =  26  rods  3  yards  1  foot  8  inches.     Ans. 

228.  Example.— What  is  the  sum  of  47  ft  and  8  rd.  2  yd.  9  ft 
lOin.? 

■  Solution. — When  47  ft  is  reduced  it  equals  2  rd.  4  yd.  2  ft,  which 
can  be  added  to  3  rd.  2  yd.  2  ft.  10  in.     Thus, 

rd.  yd.  ft  in. 

8  2  2  10 

2  4  2  0 


6  H  1  10 

or    6  2  0  4    Ans. 


229.  Rule. — I^ace  the  numbers  so  that  like  denomina' 
tions  are  under  each  other.  Begirt  at  the  right-hand  column^ 
and  add.  Divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  units  of  this 
denomination  required  to  make  one  ujiit  of  the  next  higher. 
Place  the  remainder  ufider  the  eolum?t  added ^  and  carry  tlu 
quotient  to  the  next  column.  Continue  in  this  manner  until 
the  highest  denomination  given  is  reached. 
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BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

230«     What  is  the  sum  of 

(a)  25  lb.  7  oz.  16  pwt  23  gr. ;  17  lb.  16  pwt ;  16  lb.  4  oz.  12  pwt ; 
18  lb,  16  gr. ;  10  lb.  2  oz.  11  pwt  16  gr.? 

id)  9  mi.  18  rd.  4  yd.  2  ft ;  16  rd.  5  yd.  1  ft  6  in. ;  16  mi.  2  rd.  8  in. ; 
14  rd.  1  yd.  9  in.? 

(c)  3  cwt  46  lb.  12  oz. ;  12  cwt  9^  lb. ;  2^  cwt  21f  lb.  ? 

(d)  IQf  yr.  8  mo.  6  wk.  3  da. ;  42  yr.  6  mo.  7  da. ;  7  yr.  5  mo.  18  wk. 
4  da.;  17  yr.  17  da.? 

(^)  17  tons  11  cwt  49  lb.  14  oz. ;  16  tons  47  lb.  18  oz. ;  20  tons  13  cwt. 

14  lb.  6  oz. ;  11  tons  4  cwt  16  lb.  12  oz.  ? 

(/)    14  sq.  yd.  8  sq.  ft.  19  sq.  in. ;  105  sq.  yd.  16  sq.  ft  240  sq.  in. , 

42  sq.  yd.  28  sq.  it  165  sq.  In.? 

'  (a)   86  lb.  3  oz.  16  pwt  7  gr. 

{d)   25  mi.  47  rd.  1  ft.  6  in. 

(c)  18  cwt  2  lb.  14  oz. 

(d)  78  yr.  1  mo.  3  wk.  3  da. 
(^)  65  tons  9  cwt.  28  lb.  13  oz. 

L  (/)  167  sq.  yd.  136  sq.  in. 


Ans. 


SC7BTRACTION  OF  DENOMINATE  NUMBERS. 

231*     ExAMPLB.— Prom  21  rd.  2  yd.  2  ft  6^  in.,  Uke  9  rd  4  yd. 
lO^in. 

Solution.—  rd.       yd.       ft        in. 

21  2  2  6i 

9  4  0         lOj 

11  8i         1  8i       Ans. 

Explanation. — Since  lOJ  inches  cannot  be  taken  from 

6} inches,  we  must  borrow  1  foot,  or  12  inches,  from  the  2  feet 

in  the  next  column  and  add   it   to   the   GJ.     6J  +  12  =  18J. 

18 J  inches  —  lOJ  inches  =  S{  inches.     Then,  0  foot  from  the 

1  remaining  foot  =  1  foot.     4  yards  cannot  be  taken  from 

2  yards;  therefore,  we  borrow  1  rod,  or  5 J  yards,  from  21  rods 
and  add  it  to  2.  2  +  5J  =  7J ;  7J  -  4  =  :]|  yards.  9  rods 
from  20  rods  =  11  rods.  Hence,  the  remainder  is  11  rods 
3i  yards  1  foot  8}  inches.     Ans. 

To   avoid  fractions  as  much  as  possible,  we  reduce  the 

1  yard  to  inches,  obtaining  18  inches;  this  added  to  8^  inches, 
gives  26J   inches,   which  equals   2   feet    2^    inches.     Then, 

2  feet  4- 1  foot  =  3  feet  =  1  yard,  and  3  yards  -f  1  yard  =  4 
yards.  Hence,  the  above  answer  becomes  11  rods  4  yards 
0  feet  2{  inches. 
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232.     Example.— What  is  the  difference  between  8  rd.  2  yd.  2  ft 

10  in.  and  47  ft.  ? 

Solution.— 47  ft.  =  2  rd.  4  yd.  2  ft. 

rd.        yd.        ft.        in. 
8  2  2         10 

2  4  2  0 


0  8^         0         10 

or  8  2  4    Ans. 

To  find  (approximately)  tbe  interval  of  time  be- 
t^ween  t^iro  dates : 

233*  Example. — How  many  years,  months,  days,  and  hours 
between 4 o'clock  p.m.  of  June  16, 1868,  and  lOo' clock  A.M.,  September  28, 
1891? 

Solution. —  yr.        mo.       da.        hr. 

1891    8    28    10 
1868    5     16    16 


23    8    12    18  Ans. 

Explanation. — Counting  24  hours  in  1  day,  4  o'clock 
P.M.  is  the  16th  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the  day,  or 
midnight.  On  September  28,  8  months  and  28  days  have 
elapsed,  and  on  June  15,  5  months  and  15  days.  After  plac- 
ing the  earlier  date  under  the  later  date,  subtract  as  in  the 
previous  problems.     Count  30  days  as  1  month. 

234.  Rule. — Place  the  smaller  quantity  under  the  larger 
quantity^  with  like  denominations  under  each  other.  Begin- 
ning  at  the  rights  subtract  successively  the  number  in  the  sub- 
trahend in  each  denomination  froifi  the  07ie  above  ^  and  place 
the  differences  underneath.  If  the  mimber  in  the  minuend  of 
any  denomination  is  less  than  the  7tumber  under  it  in  the  sub- 
trahend^ one  must  be  borrowed  from  the  mimieyid  of  the  next 
higher  denomijiation^  reduced  and  added  to  it. 


BXAMPLES   FOR  PRACTICB. 

235*  From 

{a)   125  lb.  8  oz.  14  pwt.  18  gr.  take  96  lb.  9  oz.  10  pwt.  4  gr. 
{b)    126  hhd.  27  gal.  take  104  hhd.  14  gal.  1  qt.  1  pt. 
{c)    65  T.  14  cwt.  64  lb.  10  oz.  take  16  T.  11  cwt.  14  oz. 
(</)  148  sq.  yd.  16  sq.  ft.  142  sq.  in.  Uke  132  w\,  yd.  136  sq.  in. 
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(/)    100  bu.  take  28  bu.  2  pk.  5  qt.  1  pt 
(/)  14  mi.  84  rd.  1«  yd.  18  ft  11  in.  take  8  mi.  27  rd.  11  yd.  4  ft.  10  in. 

(a)  28  lb.  11  oz.  4  pwt.  14  gr. 

(d)  22  hhd.  12  gal.  2  qt  1  pt 

j^^   I    (c)  49  T.  3  cwt  83  lb.  12  oz. 

(//)  16  sq.  yd.  16  sq.  ft  6  sq.  in. 

(<r)  71  bu.  1  pk.  2  qt  1  pt. 

(/)  11  mi.  7  rd.  5  yd.  9  ft  1  in. 


MULTIPLICATION  OF  DENOMINATE  NUMBERS. 

236*     £;cAMPLB.— Multiply  7  lb.  5  oz.  13  pwt  15  gr.  by  12. 

Solution. —  lb.       oz.       pwt       g^r. 

7  5  13  15 

12 


89  8  3  12    Ans. 


Explanation. — 15  grains  X  12  =  180  grains.  180  -t-  24  =  7 
pennyweights  and  12  grains  remaining.  Place  the  12  in  the 
grain  column  and  carry  the  7  pennyweights  to  the  next. 
Now,  13  X  12  +  7  =  163  pennyweights  ;  1G3  -^  20  =  8  ounces 
and  3  pennyweights  remaining.  Then,  5  X  12  +  B  =  08 
ounces;  68  -f- 12  =  5  pounds  and  8  ounces  remaining.     Then, 

7  X  12  +  5  =  89  pounds.     The  entire   product  is  89  pounds 

8  ounces  3  pennyweights  12  grains.     Ans. 

237.  Rule. — Multiply  the  number  represent in<:^  eaeJi  de- 
nomination  by  the  multiplier^  and  reduce  each  product  to  the 
next  higher  denomination^  ivriting  the  remainders  binder  each 
denomination^  and  carrying  the  quotient  to  the  next,  as  in 
Addition  of  Denominate  Xumbers, 

238»  Note.  —  In  muliiplicaiion  and  division  of  denominate 
numbers,  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  reduce  the  number  to  the  lowest 
denomination  given  before  multiplyinj^  or  dividing;,  especially  if  tin; 
multiplier  or  divisor  is  a  decimal.  Thus,  in  the  above  exani|)lr,  harl 
the  multiplier  been  1.2.  the  easiest  way  to  multi|jly  wrmld  havr  l><-«-n  to 
reduce  the  number  to  grains;  then,  mulli])ly  by' 1.2,  and  n-durr  tin: 
product  to  higher  denominations.  Korexampl*.*,'?  lb. /ioz.  liJ|>wt.  I'lgr. 
=  43.047 ffT.  43,047  X  1.2  =  51/^0.4  gr.  -.  H  lb.  11  oz.  12  jiwl.  h.4  gr. 
Also,  43,047  X  12  =  niO.of^  gr.  -  hO  lb.  >i  oz.  3  pwt.  12  gr.,  as  above 
The  student  may  use  either  method. 
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BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

239.     Multiply 

(a)  15  cwt  90  lb.  by  5;  (d)  12  yr.  10  mo.  4  wk.  3  da.  by  14;  (c)  11  ml 
145  rd.  by  20;  (//)  12  gal.  4  pt  by  9;  (e)  8  cd.  76  cu.  ft.  by  15;  (/)  4  hhd. 
8  gal.  1  qt  1  pt  by  12. 

r  (a)    79  cwt.  50  lb. 

(d)  180  yr.  11  mo.  2  wk. 
(c)    229  mi.  20  rd. 
(//)    112  gaL  2  qt 

(e)  128  cd.  116  cu.  ft. 
(/)    48  hhd.  40  gal,  2  qt 


Ans. 


DIVISION   QP   DENOMINATE   NUMBERS. 

240.     Example.— Divide  48  lb.  11  oz.  6  pwt  by  8. 

Solution. —  lb.  oz.  pwt.        gr, 

8)48  11  6  0 

6  lb.        1  oz.       8  pwt     6  gr.    Anfl. 

Explanation. — After  placing  the  quantities  as  above, 
proceed  as  follows  :  8  is  contained  in  48  six  times  without  a 
remainder.  8  is  contained  in  11  ounces  once  with  3  ounces 
remaining.  3  X  20  =  60;  60  +  G  =  G6  pennyweights;  66  pen- 
ny weights -r- 8  =  8  pennyweights  and  2  remaining;  2x24 
grains  =  48  grains;  48  grains  -j-  8  =  6  grains.  Therefore, 
the  entire  quotient  is  6  pounds  1  ounce  8  pennyweights  6 
grains.     Ans. 

Example. — A  silversmith  melted  up  2  lb.  8  oz.  10  pwt.  of  silver, 
which  he  made  into  6  spoons;  what  was  the  weight  of  each  spoon  ? 

Solution. —  lb.  oz.  pwt. 

6)2  8  10 

5  oz.  8  pwt.    8  gr.    Ans. 

Explanation. — Since  we  cannot  divide  2  pounds  by  6,  we 
reduce  it  to  ounces.  2  pounds  =  24  ounces,  and  24  ounces 
+  8  ounces  =  32  ounces;  32  ounces -^  6  =  5  ounces  and 
2  ounces  over.  2  ounces  =  40  pennyweights.  40  penny- 
weights +  10  pennyweights  =  50  pennyweights,  and  50  pen- 
nyweights -f-  6  =  8  pennyweights  and  2  pennyweights  over, 
2  pennyweights  =  48  grains,  and  48  grains  -^0  =  8  grains. 
Hence,  each  spoon  contains  5  ounces  8  pennyweights  8 
grains.     Ans. 
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241.     ExAMPLB.^Divide  820  rd.  4  yd.  2  ft.  by  112. 

rd.      yd.  ft.   rd.  yd.  ft.     in. 
Solution.—  112)82  0     4    2(7     1    2    5.148    An& 

784 


8  6  rd.  rem. 
5.5 


180 
180 


198.0  yd. 
4 


112)  202  yd.  (1yd. 
112 


9  0  yd.  rem. 
8 


270ft 
2  ft. 


llt)272ft.(2ft. 
224 

4  8  ft.  rem. 
12 

96 

48 


112)  5  7  6  in.  (  5.1 428  +  in.,  or  5.1 48  in. 
560 

"Teo 

112 


480 
448 


820 
224 

~960 
896 

Explanation". — The  first  quotient  is  7  rods  with  36  rods 
remaining.  5.5  X  30  =  108  yards;  108  yards  +  4  yards  ~ 
202  yards;  202  yards  -^  1 1*2  =  1  yard  and  00  yards  remain- 
ing. 90  X  3  =  270  feet ;  270  feet  +  2  feet  =  272  feet ;  272 
feet -^  112  =  2  feet  and  48  feet  remaining;  48x12  =  576 
inches;  576  inches  -t-  112  =  5.143  inches,  nearly.     Ans. 
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The  preceding  example  is  solved  by  long  division,  because 
the  numbers  are  too  large  to  deal  with  mentally.  Instead 
of  expressing  the  last  result  as  a  decimal,  it  might  have 
been  expressed  as  a  common  fraction.  Thus,  576  -r- 112  = 
6^^  =  54"  inches.  The  chief  advantage  of  using  a  common 
fraction  is  that  if  the  quotient  be  multiplied  by  the  divisor, 
the  result  will  always  be  the  same  as  the  original  dividend. 

242.  Rule. — Find  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  or  highest  denomination  of  the  dividend. 
Reduce  the  remainder  {if  any)  to  the  next  lower  denomination^ 
and  add  to  it  the  number  in  the  given  dividend  expressing  that 
denomination.  Divide  this  new  dividend  by  the  divisor.  The 
quotient  will  be  the  next  denomination  in  the  quotient  required. 
Continue  in  this  manner  until  the  lowest  denomination  is 
reached.  The  successive  quotients  will  constitute  the  entire 
quotient. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 

243.     Divide 

(^)  876  mi.  276  rd.  by  22;  {b)  1.137  bu.  3  pk.  4  qt.  1  pt.  by  10;  (r)  84 
cwt.  48  lb.  49  oz.  by  16;  {d)  78  sq.  yd.  18  sq.  ft.  41  sq.  in.  by  18;  (<r)  148 
mi.  64  rd.  24  yd.  by  12;  (/)  100  tons  16  cwt.  18  lb.  11  oz.  by  15;  (^)  86 
lb.  18  oz,  18  pwt.  14  gr.  by  8;  (//)  112  mi.  48  rd.  by  100. 

{a)  Yl  m\.  W-h  xdi, 

\b)  113  bu.  3  pk.  1  qt.  \  pt 

(r)  5  cwt.  28  lb.  3,^  oz. 

{d)  4  sq.yd.  4  sq.ft.  %f^  sq.in. 

(^)  12  mi.  112  rd.  2  yd. 

(/)  6  tons  14  cwt.  41  lb.  8{|  oz. 

{g)  4  lb.  8  oz.  7  pwt.  7}  gr. 

(//)  1  mi.  38|f  rd. 


Ans. 


INVOLUTION. 

244.  Involution  is  the  process  of  multiplying  a  num* 
ber  by  itself  one  or  more  times.  The  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  a  number  by  itself  is  called  a  pc^-er  of  that 
number. 

Thus,  the  second  power  of  3  is  9,  since  3x3  are  9. 
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The  third  power  of  3  is  27,  since  3  X  3  X  3  are  27 

The  fifth  power  of  2  is  32,  since  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  are  32. 

245.  An  exponent  is  a  small  figure  ^\2lQ^A  to  the  right 
and  a  little  above  a  number  to  show  to  what  power  it  is  to  be 
raised,  or  how  many  times  the  number  is  to  be  used  as  a 
factor,  as  the  small  figures  *'  *»  and  *  below : 

3'  =  3  X  3  =  9. 

3'  =  3  X  3  X  3  =  27. 

2*  =  2X2X2X2X2  =  32. 

246.  The  root  of  a  number  is  that  number  which,  used 
the  required  number  of  times  as  a  factor,  produces  the  num- 
ber. In  the  above  cases,  3  is  a  root  of  9,  since  3x3  are  9. 
It  is  also  a  root  of  27,  since  3x3x3  are  27.  Also,  2  is  a 
root  of  32,  since  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  are  32. 

247.  The  second  power  of  a  number  is  called  its 
square. 

Thus,  5*  is  called  the  square  of  5,  or  5  squared^  and  its 
value  is  5  X  5  =  25. 

248.  The  third  y^ov^qt  of  a  number  is  called  its  cube. 
Thus,  5*  is  called  the  cube  of  5,  or  5  cubed,  and  its  value  is 

5X5X5  =  125. 

To   find   any  pcwer   of  a   number : 

249*     Example. — What  is  the  third  power,  or  cube,  of  85  ? 


Solution,-— 

or 

a5x8 

35 
85 

175 

105 

5  X  85. 

1225 
85 

6125 
rj  6  7  5 

cube 

=  42876 

Ana. 

C.  Vol, 

L—6. 
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Example.— What  is  the  fourth  power  of  15? 

Solution.—  15  x  15  x  15  X  15, 

or  15 

15 


75 
15 

225 

15 

1125 
225 

8875 
15 

16875 
8875 

fourth  power  =  50625    Ana. 

250.     Example.—    1.2»  =  what? 

Solution.—  1.2  x  1.2  x  1.8^ 

or       1.2 
1.2 


1.44 
1.2 

288 
144 


.1.728    Ans. 
251*     Example. — What  is  the  third  power,  or  cube,  of  f  ? 

Solution—       (i)^  =  }  x  t  X  ♦  =|^4^  =  ^^'    ^""^ 

25 2 »     Rule  I, —  To  raise  a  whole  number^  or  a  decimal,  to 

any  power ^  use  it  as  a  factor  as  many  times  as  there  are  units 

in  the  exponent, 

II.     To  raise  a  fraction  to  any  poivcr^  raise  both  the  numet' 
ator  and  denominator  to  the  power  indicated  by  the  exponent. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

253*      Raise  the  following  to  the  powers  indicated: 

{a)     7.225. 


(") 

85'. 

kb) 

(«)'• 

ic) 

6.5». 

{.d) 

J4«, 

Ans. 


(t)     42.25. 
{d)     38,416. 
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(/)    («)••  Ans. 

(A)     1.4».  


(/)    Hf. 

(>*)     5.37824. 


EVOLUTION. 

254.  Evolution  is  the  reverse  of  involution.  It  is  the 
process  of  finding  the  root  of  a  number  which  is  considered 
as  a  power. 

255*     The  square  root  of  a  number  is  that  number 
which,  when  used  twice  as  a  factor,  produces  the  number. 
Thus,  2  is  the  square  root  of  4,  since  2  X  2,  or  2',  =  4. 

256.  The  cubc^  root  of  a  number  is  that  number  which, 
when  used  three  times  as  a  factor,  produces  the  number. 

Thus,  3  is  the  cube  root  of  27,  since  3  X  3  X  3,  or  3',  =27. 

257.  The  radical  slsn  -/,  when  placed  before  a  num- 
ber, indicates  that  some  root  of  that  number  is  to  be  found. 

258.  The  Index  of  the  root  is  a  small  figure  placed  over 
and  to  the  left  of  the  radical  sign^  to  show  what  root  is  to  be 
£ound.       

Thus,  VlOO  denotes  the  square  root  of  100. 
Vl25  denotes  the  cube  root  of  125. 
V^256  denotes  th^  fourth  root  of  250,  and  so  on. 

259.  When  the  square  root  is  to  be  extracted,  the  index 
is  generally  omitted.  Thus,  f'^loo  indicates  the  square  root 
of  100.     Also,  V'225  indicates  the  square  root  of  225. 


SQUARK    ROOT. 

260«  The  largest  number  that  can  be  written  with  one 
figure  is  9,  and  9"  =  81 ;  the  largest  number  that  can  be 
written  with  two  figures  is  00,  and  00"  =  0, SOI;  with  three 
figures  999,  and  OOO'  =  008,001 ;  with/^//r  fiirures  0,000,  and 
9,999'  =  99,980,001,  etc. 

In  eae/i  of  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  square  of 
the  number  contains  just  t:i'/c'e  as  many  fiirures  as  the 
number. 

In  order  to  find  the  square  root  of  a  number,  the  first  step 
is  to  find  how  many  figures  there  will  be  in  the  root.     This 
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is  done  by  pointing  off  the  number  into  periods  of  two  figures 
each,  beginning  at  the  right.  The  number  of  periods  will 
indicate  the  number  of  figures  in  the  root. 

Thus,  the  square  root  of  83,740,801  must  contain  4  figures, 
since,  pointing  off  the  periods,  we  get  83'74'08'01,  or  4  periods; 
consequently,  there  must  be  4  figures  in  the  root.  In  like 
manner,  the  square  root  of  50,625  must  contain  3  figures, 
since  there  are  (5'06'25)  3  periods. 

261*     Example. — Find  the  square  root  of  81,505,769. 

root. 

Solution.—        {a)      5.  Sl'SCSreOC  5618    Ana. 


4    5)  {S) 


25 


(//)    100  {c)     ,650 
6  \686 

106\  {e)      ,   1457 
6  ^  \1121 


1120  38669 

1  ; 88669 

N 


1121  '' 


11220 
8 


11228 

Explanation. — Pointing  off  into  periods  of  two  figures 
each,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  four  figures  in  the  root.  Now, 
find  the  largest  single  number  whose  square  is  less  than  or 
equal  to  31,  the  first  period.  This  is  evidently  5,  since 
6'  =  3G,  which  is  greater  than  31.  Write  it  to  the  right,  as  in 
long  division,  and  also  to  the  left,  as  shown  at  {a).  This  is 
the  first  figure  of  the  root.  Now,  multiply  the  5  at  (a)  by 
the  5  in  the  root,  and  write  the  result  under  the  first  period, 
as  shown  at  (/;).     Subtract,  and  obtain  G  as  a  remainder. 

Bring  down  the  next  period  50,  and  annex  it  to  the  re- 
mainder f),  as  shown  at  (c),  which  we  call  the  dividend* 
Add  the  root  already  found  to  the  5  at  {a),  getting  10,  and 
annex  a  cipher  to  this  10,  thus  making  it  100,  which  we  call 
the  trial  divisor.  Divide  the  dividend  (c)  by  the  trial 
divisor  {d),  and  obtain  G,  which  is  probably  the  next  figure 
of  the  root.     Write  6  in  the  root,  as  shown,  and  also  add  it 
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to  100,  the  trial  divisor,  making  it  IOC.     This  is  called  the 
complete  divisor. 

Multiply  this  by  6,  the  second  figure  in  the  root,  and  sub- 
tract the  result  from  the  dividend  (c).  The  remainder  is  14, 
to  which  annex  the  next  period,  making  it  1,457,  as  shown 
at  {e)y  which  we  call  the  new  dividend.  Add  the  second 
figure  of  the  root  to  the  complete  divisor  100,  and  annex  a 
cipher,  thus  getting  1,120.  Dividing  1,457  by  1,120,  we  get 
1  as  the  next  figure  of  the  root.  Adding  this  last  figure  of 
the  root  to  1,120,  multiplying  the  result  by  it,  and  subtract- 
ing from  1,457,  the  remainder  is  330. 

Annexing  the  next  and  last  period,  GO,  the  result  is  33,009. 
Now,  adding  the  last  figure  of  the  root  to  1,121,  and  annexing 
a  cipher  as  before,  the  result  is  11,220.  Dividing  33,009  by 
11,220,  the  result  is  3,  the  fourth  figure  in  the  root.  Adding  it 
to  11,220,  and  multiplying  the  sum  by  it,  the  result  is  33,009. 
Subtracting,  there  is  no  remainder;  hence,-/31, 505,709  = 
5,613.     Ans. 

262*  The  square  of  any  number  wholly  decimal  always 
contains  twice  as  many  figures  as  the  number  squared.  For 
example,  .r  =  .01;  .13' =  .0100;  .751' =  .504001,  etc. 

263*  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  number  squared  is 
always  less  than  the  decimal.  Hence,  if  it  be  required  to 
find  the  square  root  of  a  decimal,  and  the  decimal  has  not  an 
even  number  of  figures  in  it,  annex  a  cipher.  The  best  way 
to  determine  the  number  of  figures  in  the  root  of  a  decimal 
is  to  begin  at  the  decimal  point,  and,  going  towards  the 
rights  point  off  the  decimal  into  periods  of  two  figures  each. 
Then,  if  the  last  period  contains  but  one  figure,  annex  a 
cipher. 

264»     Example. — What  is  the  square  root  of  .000576  ? 

root 

Solution.—  2  .0  0  05  7  0 (.0  24    Ans. 

2  4 

ItO  776 

4  176 

44  0 
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Explanation. — Beginning  at  the  decimal  point,  and  point- 
ing oflE  the  number  into  periods  of  two  figures  each,  it  is  seen 
that  the  first  period  is  composed  of  ciphers;  hence,  the- first 
figure  of  the  root  must  be  a  cipher.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  solution  should  be  perfectly  clear  from  what  has 
preceded. 

265.  If  the  number  is  not  a  perfect  power,  the  root  will 
consist  of  an  interminable  number  of  decimal  places.  The 
result  may  be  carried  to  any  required  number  of  decimal 
places  by  annexing  periods  of  two  ciphers  each  to  the 
number. 

206.     Kx AMPLE. — ^What  is  the  square  root  of  8  ?    Find  the  restdt 

to  five  decimal  places 

root 

Solution.—  1  8.0  00  O'O  O'O  00  0  ( 1.7  8  2  06  +     Ani^ 

1  1 

"20  200 

7  189 


27  1100 

7  1029 


840  7100 

8  6924 


848  1760000 

8  1732025 


8460  27975 

2 


8462 
2 

846400 
5 

3  4  0  4  0  5 

Explanation. — Annexing  five  periods  of  two  ciphers  each 
to  the  right  or  the  decimal  point,  the  first  figure  of  the  root 
is  1.  To  get  the  second  figure,  we  find  that,  in  dividing 
200  by  20,  it  is  10.     This  is  evidently  too  large. 

Trying  9,  we  add  9  to  20,  and  multiply  29  by  9,  the  result 
is  261,  a  result  which  is  considerably  larger  than  200;  hence, 
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9  is  too  large.  In  the  same  way  it  is  found  that  8  is  also  too 
large.  Trying  7,  7  times  27  is  189,  a  result  smaller  than 
200 ;  therefore,  7  is  the  second  figure  of  the  root.  The  next 
two  figures,  3  and  2,  are  easily  found.  The  fifth  figure  in 
the  root  is  a  cipher,  since  the  trial  divisor  34,G40  is  greater 
than  the  new  dividend  17,600.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  we 
annex  another  cipher  to  34,640,  thereby  making  it  346,400, 
and  bring  down  the  next  period,  making  the  17,600, 1,760,000, 
The  next  figure  of  the  root  is  5,  and  as  we  now  have  five 
decimal  places,  we  will  stop. 

The  square  root  of  3  is,  then,  1.73205  +.     Ans. 

267«     ExAMPLB.-'What  is  the  square  root  of  .3  to  five  decimal 

places? 

root 


Solution.—  5 

.80'aO'OO'OO'OO 

100 

25 
500 

4 

416 

104 

8400 

4 

7609 

1080 

79100 

7 

76629 

1087 

247100 

7 

219084 

10940 

28016 

7 

10947 

7 

109540 

2 

109542 

Explanation. — In  the  above  example,  we  annex  a  cipher 
to  .3,  making  the  first  period  .30,  since  every  period  of  a 
decimal,  as  was  mentioned  before,  must  have  two  figures  in 
it.     The  remainder  of  the  work  should  be  perfectly  clear. 

268»  If  it  IS  required  to  find  the  S(|uare  root  of  a  mixed 
number,    begin   at   the   decimal   point,    and   point  off   the 
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periods  both  ways.     The  manner  of  finding  the  root  will 
then  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  cases. 

269.     Example.— What  is  the  square  root  of  258.2449  ? 

Solution.—  1  2'58.24'49(  16.07    Ana. 

1.  1 

20  158 

J?  L5i 

26  22449 

^  22449 

8200  0 

7 

3207 

Explanation. — In  the  above  example,  since  320  is  greater 
than  224,  we  place  a  cipher  for  the  third  figure  of  the  root, 
and  annex  a  cipher  to  320,  making  it  3,200.  Then,  bringing 
down  the  next  period  49,  7  is  found  to  be  the  fourth  figure 
of  the  root.  Since  there  is  no  remainder,  the  square  root  of 
258.2449  is  16.07.     Ans. 

270*  Proof. — To  proi^e  square  root^  square  the  result 
obtained.  If  the  number  is  an  exact  power ^  the  square  of  the 
root  will  equal  it;  if  it  is  not  an  exact  power ^  the  square  of 
the  root  will  very  fiearly  equal  it, 

271.     Rule  I. — Begin  at  units  place,  and  separate  the 

number  into  periods  of  two  figures  each,  proceeding  from  left 
to  right  with  the  decimal  part,  if  there  is  any. 

II.  Find  the  greatest  number  whose  square  is  contained  in 
the  first  or  left-hand  period.  Write  this  number  as  the  first 
figure  in  the  root;  also,  write  it  at  the  left  of  the  given 
number. 

Multiply  this  number  at  the  left  by  the  first  figure  of  the 
root,  and  subtract  the  result  from  the  first  period;  then  annex 
the  second  period  to  the  remainder, 

III.  Add  the  first  figure  of  the  root  to  the  number  in  the 
first  column  on  the  left,  and  annex  a  cipher  to  the  result;  this 
is  the  trial  divisor.     Divide  the  dividend  by  the  trial  divisor 
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for  the  second  figure  in  the  root,  and  add  this  figure  to  the 
trial  divisor  to  form  the  complete  divisor.  Multiply  the  com- 
plete divisor  by  the  second  figure  in  the  root,  and  subtract  this 
result  from  the  dividend.  {If  this  result  is  larger  than  the 
dividend,  a  smaller  number  must  be  tried  for  the  second  fig- 
ure of  the  root.)  Now  bring  down  the  third  period,  and 
annex  it  to  the  last  remainder  for  a  neiu  dividend.  Add 
the  second  figure  of  the  root  to  the  complete  divisor,  and  annex 
a  cipher  for  a  netv  trial  divisor. 

IV.  Continue  in  this  mamier  to  the  last  period,  after 
which,  if  any  additional  places  in  the  root  are  required,  bring 
down  cipher  periods,  and  continue  the  operation. 

V.  If  at  any  time  the  trial  divisor  is  not  contained  in  the 
dividend,  place  a  cipher  in  the  root,  annex  a  cipher  to  the 
trial  divisor^  and  bring  down  another  period. 

VI.  If  the  root  contains  an  interminable  decimal,  and  it 
is  desired  to  terminate  the  operation  at  some  point,  say,  the 
fourth  decimal  place,  carry  the  operation  one  place  further, 
and  if  the  fifth  figure  is  6  or  greater,  increase  the  fourth 
figure  by  1  and  omit  the  sign  +. 

272.  Sliort  Method. — If  the  number  whose  root  is  to 
be  extracted  is  not  an  exact  square,  the  root  will  be  an  in- 
terminable decimal.  It  is  then  usual  to  extract  the  root  to 
a  certain  number  of  decimal  places.  In  such  cases,  the  work 
may  be  greatly  shortened  as  follows:  Determine  to  how 
many  decimal  places  the  work  is  to  be  carried,  say  5,  for  ex- 
ample; add  to  this  the  number  of  places  in  the  intcj:^ral  part 
of  the  root,  say  2,  for  example,  thus  determining  the  num- 
ber of  figures  in  the  root,  in  this  case  5  4-2  =  7.  Divide  this 
number  by  2  and  take  the  next  higher  number.  In  the 
above  case,  we  have  7  -r-  2  =  3.V;  hence,  we  take  4,  the  next 
higher  number.  Now  extract  the  root  in  the  usual  manner 
until  the  same  number  of  figures  have  been  obtained  as  was 
expressed  by  the  number  obtained  above,  in  this  case  4. 
Then  form  the  trial  divisor  in  the  usual  manner,  but  omit- 
ting to  annex  the  cipher ;  divide  the  last  remainder  by  the  trial 
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divisor,  as  in  long  division,  obtaining  as  many  figures  of  the 
quotient  as  there  are  remaining  figures  of  the  root,  in  this 
case  7  —  4=3.  The  remainder  so  obtained  is  the  remain- 
ing figures  of  the  root.  ^ 

Consider  the  example  in  Art.  267.  Here  there  are  6  fig- 
ures in  the  root.  We  therefore  extract  the  root  to  3  places 
in  the  usual  manner,  obtaining  .547  for  the  first  three 
root  figures.  The  next  trial  divisor  is  1,004  (with  the 
cipher  omitted),  and  the  last  remainder  is  791.  Then,  791  -i- 
1,094=  .723,  and  the  next  two  figures  of  the  root  are  72, 
the  whole  root  being  .54772 -[-.  Always  carry  the  division 
one  place  further  than  desired,  and  if  the  last  figure  is  5  or 
greater,  increase  the  preceding  figure  by  1.  This  method 
should  not  be  used  unless  the  root  contains  five  or  more 
figures. 

Note. — If  the  last  figure  of  the  root  found  in  the  regular  manner  is  a 
cipher,  carry  the  process  one  place  further  before  dividing  as  described 
above. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

273*     Find  the  square  root  of 


(a)  186,624 
(d)  2.050,624. 

(c)  29,855,296. 

(d)  .0116964. 
(t:)  198.1369. 
(/)  994,009. 

(^)  2.375  to  four  decimal  places. 
(A)  1.625  to  three  decimal  places. 
(/)    .3025. 
(j)  .571428, 
(>t)  .78125. 


Ans. 


(a)  482. 
(d)   1,482. 

(c)  5.464 

(d)  .1081+. 
(^)   140761. 
(/)  997. 
U)  1.5411. 

(^)   1.275. 
(/)  .65. 
(/)  .7559+. 
(J^)  .8839. 


CUBE    ROOT. 

274.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  square  root, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  periods  into  which  a  number  is 
divided,  whose  cube  coot  is  to  be  extracted,  must  contain 
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three  figures,  except  that  the  first  or  left-hand  period  of  a 
whole  or  mixed  number  may  contain  one,  two,  or  three 
figures. 

275*     Example.— What  is  the  cube  root  of  375,741,853,696 ? 

Solution. — 

(1)        (2)  (3)        root 

7        49  875'741'853'696(7216  Ans. 

7         98  843 


14        14700  82741 

7  424         80248 


210       15124  2493853 

2         428  1557361 


212       1555200  936492696 

2         '2161  986492696 


214       1557861 
2'         2162 


2160      155952300 
1         129816 


2161     156082116 
1 


2162 
1 

21630 
6 

21636 


Explanation. — Write  the  work  in  three  columns  as 
follows :  On  the  right  place  the  number  whose  cube  root  is  to 
be  extracted,  and  point  it  off  into  periods  of  three  figures  each. 
Call  this  column  (3).  Find  the  largest  number  whose  cube 
is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  first  period,  in  this  case  T.  Write 
the  7  on  the  right,  as  shown,  for  the  first  figure  of  the  root, 
and  also  on  the  extreme  left  at  the  head  of  column  (1). 
Multiply  the  7  in  column  (1)  by  the  first  figure  of  the  n^^t 
7,  and  write  the  product  40  at  the  head  of  column  (-2). 
Multiply  the  number  in  column  (-2)  by  the  first  figure  of  the 
root  7,  and  write  the  product  343  under  tlie  figures  in  the 
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first  period.  Subtract  and  bring  down  the  next  period,  ob- 
taining 32,741  for  the  dividend.  Add  the  first  figure  of  the 
root  to  the  number  in  column  (1),  obtaining  14,  which  call 
the  first  correction.  Multiply  the  first  correction  by  the 
first  figure  of  the  root,  add  the  product  to  the  number  in 
column  (2),  and  obtain  147.  Add  the  first  figure  of  the 
root  to  the  first  correction,  and  obtain  21,  which  call  the 
second  correction.  Annex  two  ciphers  to  the  number  in 
column  (2),  and  obtain  14,700  for  the  trial  divisor ;  also,  annex 
one  cipher  to  the  second  correction,  and  obtain  210.     Divi- 

^2741 

ding:  the  dividend  by  the  trial  divisor,  we  obtain  tttt;^  =  2  +, 

and  write  the  2  as  the  second  figure  of  the  root.  Add  the 
2  to  the  second  correction,  and  obtain  212,  which,  multiplied 
by  the  second  figure  of  the  root,  and  added  to  the  trial 
divisor,  gives  15,124,  the  complete  divisor.  This  last  result, 
multiplied  by  the  second  figure  of  the  root  and  subtracted 
from  the  dividend,  gives  a  remainder  of  2,493.  Annexing 
the  third  period,  we  obtain  2,493,853  for  the  new  dividend. 
Adding  the  second  figure  of  the  root  to  the  number  in 
column  (1 ),  we  get  214  as  the  new  first  correction ;  this,  multi- 
plied by  the  second  figure  of  the  root  and  added  to  the  trial 
divisor,  gives  15,552.  Adding  the  second  figure  of  the  root 
to  the  first  new  correction  gives  21 G  as  the  second  new 
correction.  Annexing  two  ciphers  to  the  number  in  column 
(2)  gives  1,555,200,  the  new  trial  divisor.  Annexing  one 
cipher  to  the  second  new  correction  gives  2,1G0.  Divi- 
ding the  new  dividend  by  the  new  trial  divisor,  we  obtain 

— rirrTrV-  =  1  +,  ^^d  write  1  as  the  third  fiy:ure  of  the  root. 
loDo20U 

The  remainder  of  the  work  should  be  perfectly  clear  from 

what  has  preceded. 

276.  In  extracting  the  cube  root  of  a  decimal,  proceed 
as  above,  taking  care  that  each  period  contains  tJirce  figures. 
Begin  the  pointing  off  at  the  decimal  point,  going  towards 
the  right.  If  the  last  period  does  not  contain  three  figures^ 
annex  ciphers  until  it  does. 
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Example.— What  is  the  cube  root  of  .009129329  ? 

root 

Solution.—  2  4  .0  0  91  2  9329  (.2  09 

2  _8              8 
4  120000         1129329 
2  _  5481         1129329 
600  125481                0 
9 

609 

Explanation. — Beginning  at  the  decimal  point,  and  point- 
ing off  as  shown,  the  largest  number  whose  cube  is  less  than 
9  is  seen  to  be  2;  hence,  2  is  the  first  figure  of  the  root. 
When  finding  the  second  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  trial  divi- 
sor 1,200  is  greater  than  the  dividend;  hence,  write  a  cii)her 
for  the  second  figure  of  the  root;  bringdown  the  next  period 
to  form  the  new  dividend;  annex  two  ciphers  to  the  trial 
divisor  to  form  a  new  trial  divisor;  also,  annex  one  cipher  to 
the  CO  in  column  (1).     Dividing  the  new  dividend  by  the  new 

trial  divisor,  we  get  -r^T^T^nrT  ~  '*  ~^'  ^"^  write  0  as  the  third 
figure  of  the  root.     Complete  the  work  as  before. 

278.      Example.— What  is  the  cube  roct  r>f  7H,:U7.8()9639  ? 

Solution. —  rw/ 

4  16  7H:i4  7.HOjr«:n)    (4  2.7  9 

4  32  04 

"8  48 0  0  1  4  :U  7 

4  24  4  1(M^HS 

1  2  0  5  0  4  4  '  4  2  5  *J  H  0  9 

2  2  4  s  :n  «  «  4  s  :i 

i  2"2  5  2  i)  2  {)  0  4  »  :J  :i  2  (i  «  ',\  9 

2  H  H 15 1)  4  » :^  «_2  «^(J :{ \) 

124  na.soipj  0 

2  s  in  H 

12 6  0  5  4  6  0  S  7  0  0 

7  1 1  r>  :j  7 1 

126  7  548  140  7  1 

t 
r2  7  4 

7 
1  2  8  1  0 

9 

12819 
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Explanation. — Since  we  have  a  mixed  number,  begin 
at  the  decimal  point  and  point  off  periods  of  three  figures 
each,  in  both  directions.  The  first  period  contains  but  two 
figures,  and  the  largest  number  whose  cube  is  less  than  78  is 
4 ;  consequently,  4  is  the  first  figure  of  the  root.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  work  should  be  perfectly  clear.  When  divi- 
ding the  dividend  by  the  trial  divisor  for  the  third  figure  of 
the  root,  the  quotient  was  8  + ;  but,  on  trying  it,  it  was  found 
that  8  was  too  large,  the  complete  divisor  being  considerably 
larger  than  the  trial  divisor.  Therefore,  7  was  used  instead 
of  8. 

279«     Example. — What  is  the  cube  root  of  5  to  five  decimal  places? 

Solution. —  root 

1  1  5.000'000'000'000'000(1.70997  + 

1  2  1 

2  3^00        4000 
1  2^        3918 

80         559  87000000 

J7         308  78443829 

37         8670000      8556171000 
7  45981       7889992299 


44         8715981        666178701000 
7  4G0G2        614014317978 


5100       876204300       52164388027 
9  461511 


5109       876GG5811 
9  4  G  1  5  9  2 


5118       87712  740300 
9  3590839 


51270     87716331189 
9 


51279 
9 

5  12  8  8 
9 

5  12  9  7  0 

7 

512977 
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Explanation. — In  the  preceding  example  we  annex  five 
periods  of  ciphers,  of  three  ciphers  each,  to  the  5  for  the 
decimal  part  of  the  root,  placing  the  decimal  point  between 
the  5  and  the  first  cipher.  Since  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  the 
next  figure  of  the  root  will  be  5,  we  increase  the  last  figure 
by  1,  obtaining  1.70998  for  the  correct  root  to  5  decimal 
places.     Ans. 

280*  Example.— What  is  the  cube  root  of  .5  to  four  decimal 
places? 


Solution. 


/ 


■  -7      -  root 

7  49  .500'060'00i)'000(.7937  + 

7  98  343 


14  14700  15.7>>00 

7  1971  IMO^ 

210  16671  'OOfiilOOO 

9  2052       ^-i5638257 


219  187230Q  132574:5000 

9  7119  132174  8053 


228  1879419 

9  7128 


2870  188654700 

8  ,ta^79 

2373  18^^1279 


2876 
8 

23790 

7 

23797 


Explanation. — In  the  above  example  we  annex  two 
ciphers  to  the  5  to  complete  th(f  first  j>LTi*Hl,  and  three 
periods  of  three  ciphers  each.  The  cube  root  of  r>()0is7; 
this  we  write  as  the  first  fij^iire  of  the  root.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  should  be  i)erfectly  plain  from  the  explanations 
of  the  preceding  examples. 
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281*     Example. — ^What  is  the  cube  root  of  .05  to  four  decimal 
places  ? 

Solution. — 

roor 

8  9  .050'000'000'000(.8684  + 

8  18  27 


8        2700        23000 
8         576        19656 


90       3276         8344000 
6        612         8180032 


96  888800  163968000 
6  8704  162685504 

102  897504  1282496 

6  8768 


1080  40627200 
8  44176 

1088  40671876 
8 


1096 
8 

11040 
4 

11044 


282.  Proof. — To  prove  cube  root^  cube  the  result  ob- 
tained. If  the  given  number  is  an  exact  power,  the  cube  of 
the  root  will  equal  it;  if  not  an  exact  power,  the  cube  of  the 
root  will  very  nearly  equal  it, 

283.  Rule  I. — Arrange  the  work  in  three  columns^ 
placing  the  niunbcr  whose  cube  root  is  to  be  extracted  ifi  the 
third  or  right-hand  column.  Begin  at  units  place,  and  sep- 
arate the  number  into  periods  of  three  figures  each,  proceed" 
ing  from  the  decimal  poi7it  tozuards  the  right  with  the 
decimal  part,  if  there  is  any. 

II.  Find  the  greatest  number  whose  cube  is  jiot  greater 
than  the  number  in  tJie  first  period.  Write  this  ninnber  as 
the  first  figure  of  the  root ;  also,  write  it  at  the  head  of  the 
first  column.  Multiply  the  number  in  the  first  column  by  ttu 
first  figure  in  the  root,  and  write  the  result  in  the  second 
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column.  Multiply  the  number  in  the  second  column  by  the 
first  figure  of  the  root ;  subtract  the  product  from  the  first 
period,  and  annex  the  second  period  to  the  rernaiftder  for  a 
new  dividend;  add  the  first  figure  of  the  root  to  the  number 
in  the  first  column  for  the  first  correction.  Multiply  the 
first  correction  by  the  first  figure  of  the  root,  and  add  the 
product  to  the  number  in  the  second  colu?nn.  Add  the  first 
figure  of  the  root  to  the  first  correction  to  form  the  second 
correction.  Annex  one  cipher  to  the  second  correction,  and 
two  ciphers  to  the  last  number  in  the  second  column  ;  the  last 
number  in  the  second  column  is  the  trial  divisor, 

III.  Divide  the  dividend  by  the  trial  divisor  to  find  the 
second  figure  of  the  root.  Add  the  second  figure  of  the  root 
to  the  number  in  the  first  column,  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
second  figure  of  the  root,  and  add  the  result  to  the  trial  divi- 
sor to  form  t/ie  complete  divisor.  Multiply  the  complete  divi- 
sor by  the  second  figure  of  the  root,  subtract  the  result  from 
the  dividend  in  the  third  column,  and  annex  the  third  period 
to  the  remainder  for  a  new  dividend.  Add  the  second  figure 
of  the  root  to  the  number  in  the  first  column  to  form  the  first 
correction;  multiply  the  first  correction  by  the  second  figure 
of  the  root^  and  add  the  product  to  the  complete  divisor.  Add 
the  second  figttre  of  the  root  to  the  first  correction  to  form  the 
second  correction.  Annex  one  cipher  to  the  second  correction, 
and  two  ciphers  to  the  last  ftumbrr  in  the  second  column  to 
form  the  new  trial  divisor, 

IV.  If  there  are  more  periods  to  be  brought  doivn,  proceed 
as  before.  If  there  is  a  remainder  after  the  root  of  the  last 
period  has  been  found,  annex  cipher  periods,  and  proceed  as 
before.      The  figures  of  the  rcot  thus  obtained  ivill  be  decimals. 

V.  If  the  root  contains  an  inter minablt  decimal,  and  it  is 
desired  to  terminate  the  operation  at  some  point,  say  the 
fourth  decimal  place,  carry  the  operation  one  place  further, 
and  if  tlu  fifth  figure  is  5  or  greater,  increase  the  fourth 
figure  by  1  and  omit  the  sign  -|-. 

284*  Art.  272  can  be  applied  to  cube  root  (or  any 
other  root)  as  well  as  to  square  root.     Thus,  in  the  example, 

c.  Vol  L'-r- 
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Art.  2799  there  are  to  be  5  +  1  =  6  figures  in  the  root 
Extracting  the  root  in  the  usual  manner  to  6  -^  2  =  3,  say  4 
figures,  we  get  for  the  first  four  figures  1,709.  The  last 
remainder  is  8,556,171,  and  the  next  trial  divisor,  with  the 
ciphers  omitted,  is  8,762,043.  Hence,  the  next  two  figures  of 
the  root  are  8,556,171  -r-  8,762,043  =  .976,  say. 98.  Therefore, 
the  root  is  1.70998.  

ROOTS  OF  FRACTIONS. 
285.  If  the  given  number  is  in  the  form  of  a  fraction, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  some  root  of  it,  the  simplest  and 
most  exact  method  is  to  reduce  the  fraction  to  a  decimal 
and  extract  the  required  root  of  the  decimal.  If,  however, 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction  are  perfect 
powers,  extract  the  required  root  of  each  separately,  and 
write  the  root  of  the  numerator  for  a  new  numerator,  and 
the  root  of  the  denominator  for  a  new  denominator, 

286*     Example. — What  is  the  square  root  of  ^  ? 

,/9"       i/T 
Solution.—  T  64  ^  "77^  =  **    ^^^ 

287*      Example. — What  is  the  square  root  of  f  ? 
Solution.— Since  i  =  .625,    -/!=  >^.625=  .7906.    Ans. 

288*     Example. — What  is  the  cube  root  of  JJ? 

8/27       ^ 

Solution. —  V  m  = =  I-    Ans. 

^    ^       f  04 

289*      Example. — What  is  the  cube  root  of  i  ? 

Solution.— Since  i  =  .25,  ^-^  =  f^^=  .02996  -h.     Ans. 

290.     Rule. — Extract  the  required  root  of  the  numerator 

and  denominator  separately  ;  or^  reduce  the  fraction  to  a  deci- 
mal, and  extract  the  root  of  the  decimal. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

291*      Find  the  cube  root  of 

{b)  2  to  five  decimal  places. 

(c)  4,180,769,192.462  to  five  decimal  places. 


(/)  513,229.783302144  to  three  decimal  places. 


{a) 

{b)  1. 25992-4-. 

(0   1,610.9628a 

{d)  .8862+. 
(f)  .7211+. 
(/)  80.064. 
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TO   EXTRACT   OTHER   ROOTS   THAN   THE 

SQUARE   AND   CUBE   ROOTS. 
292.     Example.— What  is  the  fourth  root  of  256  ? 
Solution.—  ^^  - 16. 

fT6  =  4 
Therefore,  1/256  =  4    Ans. 

In  this  example,  4/25G,  the  index  is  4,  which  equals  2x2. 
The  root  indicated  by  2  is  the  square  root;  therefore,  the 
square  root  is  extracted  twice. 

293*     ExAHPLB. — ^What  is  the  sixth  root  of  64  ? 

Solution. —  -/W  =8. 

^•"8  =  2. 
Therefore,  |/ 04=  2.     Ans. 

In  this  example,  j^oi^  the  index  is  C,  which  equals  2x3. 
The  root  indicated  by  3  is  the  cube  root;  therefore,  the 
square  and  cube  roots  are  extracted  in  succession. 

294«  Rule. — Separate  the  index  of  the  required  root  into 
its  factors  {2's  and  S's)^  and  extract  successively  the  roots  in- 
dicated by  the  several  factors  obtained.  The  final  result  will 
be  the  required  root, 

295.  Example.— "What  is  the  sixth  rwt  of  92,873,580  to  two 
decimal  places  ? 

Solution. —  6  =  3x2.  Ilcnce,  extract  the  cube  root,  and  then 
extract  the  square    root  of   the   result.      f'T>l>,8T3,r)H0  =  452.8001,  and 

1^452.8001=21.28+.     Ans. 

296*  It  matters  not  which  root  is  extracted  lirst,  but  it 
is  probably  easier  and  more  exact  to  extract  the  cube  root 
first. 
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297.  Extract  the 

(a)    Fourth  root  of  100.  {{d)    3.10227+. 

\b)     Fourth  root  of  3,049.800,025.        Ans.  \  \b)    235. 
(c)     Sixth  root  of  9,474,290,890.  (  {c)    46. 
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RATIO. 

298.  Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  compare  two  num- 
bers, say  20  and  4.  If  we  wish  to  know  how  many  times 
larger  20  is  than  4,  we  divide  20  by  4  and  obtain  5  for  the 
quotient;  thus,  20-^4=5.  Hence,  we  say  that  20  is  5 
times  as  large  as  4,  i.  e.,  20  contains  5  times  as  many  units 
as  4.  Again,  suppose  we  desire  to  know  what  part  of  20  is 
4.  We  then  divide  4  by  20  and  obtain  \ ;  thus,  4  -^  20  =  |, 
or  .2.  Hence,  4  is  J  or  .2  of  20.  This  operation  of  compar- 
ing two  numbers  is  tovvaed  finding  the  ratio  of  the  two  num- 
bers. Ratio,  then,  is  a  comparison.  It  is  evident  that  the 
two  numbers  to  be  compared  must  be  expressed  in  the 
same  unit;  in  other  words,  the  two  numbers  must  both 
be  abstract  numbers  or  concrete  numbers  of  Ihe  same  kind. 
For  example,  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  20  horses  with 
4  birds,  or  20  horses  with  4.  Hence,  ratio  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  comparison  between  two  numbers  of  the  same 
kind. 

299«  A  ratio  may  be  expressed  in  three  ways;  thus,  if 
it  is  desired  to  compare  20  and  4,  and  express  this  compari- 
son as  a  ratio,  it  may  be  done  as  follows :  20  -r-  4 ;  20  :  4,  or 

20 

-7".     All  three  are  read  the  ratio  of  20  to  A.     The  ratio  of 

4  -^ 

4  to  20   would   be   expressed   thus :    4  -r-  20 ;    4  :  20,  or  ^. 

The  first  method  of  expressing  a  ratio,  although  correct,  is 
seldom  or  never  used ;  the  second  form  is  the  one  oftenest 
met  with,  while  the  third  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  and  is 
likely  to  supersede  the  second.  The  third  form,  called  the 
fractional  form,  is  preferred  by  modern  mathematicians, 
and  possesses  great  advantages  to  students  of  Algebra  and 
of  higher  mathematical  subjects.  The  second  form  seems 
to  be  better  adapted  to  arithmetical  subjects,  and  is  one  we 
shall  ordinarily  adopt.  There  is  still  another  way  of  express- 
ing a  ratio,  though  seldom  or  never  used  in  the  case  of  a 
simple  ratio  like  that  given  above.  Instead  of  the  colon,  a 
straight  vertical  line  is  used;  thus,  20  |  4. 
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300*  The  terms  of  a  ratio  are  the  two  numbers  to  be 
compared;  thus,  in  the  above  ratio,  20  and  4  are  the  terms. 
When  both  terms  are  considered  together,  they  are  called  a 
couplet;  when  considered  separately,  the  first  term  is 
called  the  antecedent,  and  the  second  term  the  conse- 
quent. Thus,  in  the  ratio  20  :  4,  20  and  4  form  a  couplet, 
and  20  is  the  antecedent,  and  4  the  consequent. 

301*  A  ratio  may  be  direct  or  Inverse.  The  direct 
ratio  of  20  to  4  is  20  :  4,  while  the  inverse  ratio  of  20  to  4  is 
4  :  20.  The  direct  ratio  of  4  to  20  is  4  :  20,  and  the  inverse 
ratio  is  20  :  4.  An  inverse  ratio  is  sometimes  called  a 
reciprocal  ratio.      The   reciprocal  of    a   number   is    1 

divided  by  the  number.     Thus,  the  reciprocal  of  17  is  p=; 

of  f  is  l-f-S  =  |;  i.e.,  the  reciprocal  of  a  fraction   is  the 
fraction  inverted.     Hence,  the  inverse  ratio  of  20  to  4  may 

be  expressed  as  4  :  20,  or  as  — ■  :  ~.     Both  have  equal  values; 

20     4 

for,4  +  a0  =  i,andl-;-i  =  ixi  =  f 

302*  The  term  vary  implies  a  ratio.  When  wc  say 
that  two  numbers  vary  as  some  other  two  numbers,  wc 
mean  that  the  ratio  between  the  first  two  numbers  is  the 
same  as  the  ratio  between  the  other  two  numbers. 

303*  The  value  of  a  ratio  is  the  result  obtained  by 
performing  the  division  indicated.  Thus,  the  value  of  the 
ratio  20:4  is  5,  it  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
antecedent  by  the  consequent. 

304*     By  expressing  the  ratio  in  the  fractional  form,  for 

20 
example,  the  ratio  of  20  to  4  as  ^,  it  is  easy  to  see,  from 

4 

the  laws  of  fractions,  that  if  both  terms  be  multi|)lie(l,  or 

both  divided  by  the  same  number,  it  will  not  alter  the  value 

of  the  ratio.     Thus, 

20  _  20  X  5  _  JOO         ^  20  _  20  -^  4  _  5 

4  ""  4  X  5   "    20  *  ^       4  ""  4  -h  4   ~  1' 
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305*  It  is  also  evident,  from  the  laws  of  fractions,  that 
multiplying  the  antecedent  or  dividing  the  consequent  mul- 
tiplies the  ratio;  and  dividing  the  antecedent  or  multiplying 
the  consequent  divides  the  ratio. 

306*  When  a  ratio  is  expressed  in  words,  as  the  ratio  of 
20  to  4,  the  first  number  named  is  always  regarded  as  the 
antecedent  and  the  second  as  the  consequent,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  ratio  itself  is  direct  or  inverse.  WAtn 
not  otherwise  specified^  all  ratios  are  understood  to  be  direct. 
To  express  an  inverse  i:atio,  the  simplest  way  of  doing  it  is 
to  express  it  as  if  it  were  a  direct  ratio,  with  the  first  num- 
ber named  as  the  antecedent,  and  then  transpose  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  place  occupied  by  the  consequent  and  the 
consequent  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  antecedent ;  or  if 
expressed  in  the  fractional  form,  invert  the  fraction.  Thus, 
to  express  the  inverse  ratio  of  20  to  4,  first  write  it  20:4,  and 

20 
then,  transposing  the  terms,  as  4  :  20;  or  as  -j-,  and  then  in- 

4 
verting  as  — .     Or,  the  reciprocals  of  the  numbers  may  be 

taken,  as  explained  above.     To  Invert  a  ratio  is  to  trans- 
pose its  terms.  

BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

307*     What  is  the  value  of  the  ratio  of 

(a)  98  to  49  ? 

(b)  $45  to 

id) 


6ito{? 


3.5  to  4.5? 

The  inverse  ratio  of  7G  to  19  ? 
(/)    The  inverse  ratio  of  49  to  98  ? 
(g)    The  inverse  ratio  of  18  to  24  ? 
(//)     The  inverse  ratio  of  9  to  15  ? 
(/ )     The  ratio  of  10  to  3,  multiplied  by  3  ? 
ij)     The  ratio  of  35  to  49,  multiplied  by  7  ? 
(k)     The  ratio  of  18  to  04,  divided  by  9  ? 
(/)     The  ratio  of  14  to  28,  divided  by  5  ? 


Ans. 


w 

a. 

(*) 

5. 

M 

12*. 

id) 

.77}. 

w 

i- 

(/) 

2. 

(ir) 

H- 

(.h) 

1|. 

(0 

10. 

(/) 

5. 

(k) 

<^- 

(i) 

A- 

308.     Instead  of  expressing  the  value  of  a  ratio  by  a 
single  number,  as  above,   it  is  customary  to  express  it  by 
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means  of  another  ratio  in  which  the  oDnse^Tienz  i>  I.  Thiis, 
suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  nrA  the  rit::  •::  the  weights  ci 
two  pieces  of  iron,  one  weighing  45  r»:und5  ar-d  the  ither 
weighing  30  pounds.  The  ratio  of  the  heavier  :  :•  the  lighter 
is  then  45  :  30,  an  inconvenient  expression.  Using  the  frac- 
tional form,  we  have  —.     Di^-iding  l>:th  terms  by  3«>,  the 

consequent,  we  obtain  -="  ^^  1}  :  1.  This  is  the  same  result 
as  obtained  above,  for  1^  -r- 1  =  1|,  and  45  ~  3»j  =11- 

309*  A  ratio  may  be  squared,  cubed,  ot  raised  to  any 
power,  or  any  root  of  it  may  be  taken.  Thus,  if  the  ratio  of 
two  numbers  is  105  :  63,  and  it  is  desired  to  cube  this  ratio, 
the  cube  may  be  expressed  as  105'  :  03'.  That  this  is  correct 
is  readily  seen;  for,  expressing  the  ratio  in  the  fractional 

form,  it  becomes -^^,  and  the  cube  is  I -7:^-1  =-^7^=105'  :  03*. 

63  \  *Jo  /        *jo 

Also,  if  it  is  desired  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  ratio 

105'  :  63*,  it  may  be  done  by  simply  dividing  the  exponents 

by  3,  obtaining  105  :  63.     This  may  be  proved  in  the  same 

way  as  in  the  case  of  cubing  the  ratio.     Thus,  105'  :  63'  = 

/  105  \«         -  J//  105  \'      105       , . .      ,^ 

310.     Since  (■^)'=  (i)\  it  follows  that  105'  :  63'  = 

6'  :  3'  (this  expression  is  read;  the  ratio  of  105  cubed  to  03 
cubed  equals  the  ratio  of  5  cubed  to  3  cubed),  it  follows 
that  the  antecedent  and  consequent  may  always  be  multi- 
plied or  divided  by  the  same  number,  irrespective  of  any 
indicated  powers  or  roots,  without  altering  the  value  of  the 
ratio.  Thus,  24'  :  18'  =  •!'  :  3'.  For,  performing  the  opera- 
tions indicated  by  the  exponents,  2-1'  =  5T0  and  18'  =  324. 
Hence,  576  :  324  =  IJ  or  1 J  :  1.  Also,  4'  =  10  and  3'  =  9; 
hence,  16:9  =  lJorlJ:l,  the  same  result  as  before.     Also, 
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The  statement  may  be  proved  for  roots  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus,  ^*  :  j^'  =  ^'  :  ^\  For  the  ^'  r=  24 
and  v^'  =  18;  and,  24  :  18  =  IJ  or  IJ  :  1.     Also,  i?'4^=  4 

and  v^  =  3;  4  :  3  =  IJ  or  IJ  :  1. 

Note. — If  the  numbers  composing  the  antecedent  and  consequent 
have  different  exponents,  or  if  different  roots  of  those  numbers  are 
indicated,  the  operations  described  in  Art.  310  cannot  be  performed. 
This  is  evident ;  for,  consider  the  ratio  4*  :  8'.     When  expressed  in  the 

fractional  form,  it  becomes  ^,  which  cannot  be  expressed  either  as  ( g-  j 
or  as  ( ^  j  ,  and,  hence,  cannot  be  reduced  as  described  above. 

PROPORTION. 

31  !•  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  the  equality 
being  indicated  by  the  double  colon  ( : : )  or  by  the  sign  of 
equality  (=).  Thus,  to  write  in  the  form  of  a  proportion 
the  two  equal  ratios,  8 :  4  and  6 :  3,  which  both  have  the  same 
value  2,  we  may  employ  one  of  the  three  following  forms: 

8  :  4  ::  6  :  3  (1) 

8:4=6:3  (2) 

-=-  (3) 

4      3  ^  ' 

312.  The  first  form  is  the  one  most  extensively  used, 
by  reason  of  its  having  been  exclusively  employed  in  all  the 
older  works  on  mathematics.  The  second  and  third  forms, 
are  being  adopted  by  all  modern  writers  on  mathematical 
subjects,  and,  in  time,  will  probably  entirely  supersede  the 
first  form.  In  this  paper  we  shall  adopt  the  second  form, 
unless  some  statement  can  be  made  clearer  by  using  the 
third  form. 

313*  A  proportion  may  be  read  in  two  ways.  The  old 
way  to  read  the  above  proportion  was — S  is  to  4.  as  6  is  to  S ; 
the  new  way  is — the  ratio  of  8  to  Jf  equals  the  ratio  of  6  to  S. 
The  student  may  read  it  either  way,  but  we  recommend  the 
latter. 

314.  Each  ratio  of  a  proportion  is  termed  a  couplet. 
In  the  above  proportion,  8 :  4  is  a  couplet,  and  so  is  6 :  3. 
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31 5.  The  numbers  forming  the  proportion  are  called 
terms ;  and  they  are  numbered  consecutively  from  left  to 
right,  thus: 

Jirsf  second  third  fourth 

8:4  =  6:3 

Hence,  in  any  proportion,  the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to 
the  second  term  equals  the  ratio  of  the  third  term  to  the 
fourth  term. 

316.  The  first  and  fourth  terms  of  a  proportion  are 
called  the  extremes,  and  the  second  and  third  terms,  the 
means.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  proportion,  8  and  3  are  the 
extremes  and  4  and  6  are  the  means. 

317.  A  (llrect  proportion  is  one  in  which  both 
couplets  are  direct  ratios. 

318.  An  inverse  proportion  is  one  which  requires 
one  of  the  couplets  to  be  expressed  as  an  inverse  ratio. 
Thus,  8  is  to  4  inversely  as  3  is  to  G  must  be  written  8:4= 
6  :  3;  i.  e.,  the  second  ratio  (couplet)  must  be  inverted. 

319.  Proportion  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  sections 
of  Arithmetic.  In  our  grandfathers*  Arithmetics,  it  was 
called  **  The  rule  of  three." 

320.  Rule  I. — In  any  proportion^  the  product  of  the 
extremes  equals  the  product  of  the  means. 

Thus,  in  the  proportion, 

17  :  51=14  :  42. 
17  X  42  =  51  X  14,  since  both  products  equal  714. 

321*  Rule  II. — The  product  of  the  extremes  divided  by 
either  mean  gives  the  other  mean. 

Example. — What  is  the  third  term  of  the  proportion  17  :  51  =     ;  42  ? 
Solution. — Applying  rule  II,  17  x  42  =  714,  and  714  -^  ol  =  14.  Ans. 

322.  Rule  III. —  The  product  of  the  means  divided  by 
either  extreme  gives  the  other  extreme. 

Example. — What  is  the  first  term  of  the  proportion     :  51  =  14  :  42? 

Solution.— Applying  rule  III,  51x14  =  714.  and  714  +  42=17. 
Ant. 
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323*  When  stating  a  proportion  in  which  one  of  the 
terms  is  unknown,  represent  the  missing  term  by  a  letter, 
as  X,     Thus,  the  last  example  would  be  written, 

:r  :  51  =  14  :  42 

and  for  the  value  of  x  we  have  x  =  ''- — r-r —  =17. 

42 

324.  If  the  same  (addition  and  subtraction  excepted) 
operations  be  performed  upon  all  of  the  terms  of  a  propor- 
tion, the  proportion  is  not  thereby  destroyed.  In  other 
words,  if  all  of  the  terms  of  a  proportion  be  (1)  multiplied 
or  (2)  divided  by  the  same  number;  (3)  if  all  the  terms  be 
raised  to  the  same  power;  if  (4)  the  same  root  of  all  the 
terms  be  taken,  or  (5)  if  both  couplets  be  inverted,  the  pro- 
portion still  holds.  We  will  prove  these  statements  by  a 
numerical  example,  and  the  student  can  satisfy  himself  by 
other  similar  ones.  The  fractional  form  will  be  used,  as  it 
is  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  Consider  the  proportion 
8  :  4  =  G  :  3.     Expressing  it  in  the  third  form,  it  becomes 

ft     fi  • 

—  =— .     What  we  are  to  prove  is  that,    if  any  of  the  five 

4      o 

operations  enumerated  above  be  performed  upon  all  of  the 

terms  of  this  proportion,  the  first  fraction  will  still  equal 

the  second  fraction. 

8x7 

1.  Multiplying  all  the  terms  by  any  number,  say  7,  7 = 

G  X  7  5G       42      ^,        56       . ,       .  ,    42      . 

=  3^'    ^'  28  =  21-     ^^^  28  "^^^^^'^>^  "^^^^^  21'  ^^'^^^ 
the  value  of  either  ratio  is  2,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 

original  proportion. 

8-5-7 

2.  Dividing  all  the  terms  by  any  number,  say  7,  = 

Y^  ;  ^r  7  =  |-     ^^^  7  "^  7  ~  ^'  ^"^  7  "^  7  ~  ' 

same  as  in  the  original  proportion. 

3.  Raising  all  the  terms  to  the  same  power,  say  the  cube, 

ji  =  OS-     This  is  evidently  true,  since  j,  =  (t)  =  ^*  =*  8, 
and|-i=  (|y=  2' =  8  also. 
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4.  Extracfing  the  same  root  of  all  the  terms,  say  the  cube 
root,  5^=  =  ??=.     It  is  evident  that  this  is  likewise  true, 

^         tfl        ,^  ^6         j/'O        ^ 

^'"^^  A4  =  V  4  "^  •^'  *"<*  fl  ^  V  3  "  <^  ^'^'*- 

4      3 

5.  Inverting  both  couplets,  5-= 7;,  which   is  true,  since 

both  equal  ^. 

325*  If  both  terms  of  either  couplet  be  multiplied  or 
both  divided  by  the  same  number,  the  proportion  is  not  de- 
stroyed. This  should  be  evident  from  the  preceding  article, 
and  also  from  Art.  304.  Hence,  in  any  propr>rtion,  equal 
factors  may  be  canceled  from  the  terms  of  a  couplet,  before 
applying  rules  II  or  III.  Thus,  the  proportion  4o:  0  =  x: 
7.1,  we  may  divide  both  terms  of  the  first  couplet  by  0  (that 
is,  cancel  9  from  both  terms),  obtaining  5:1  =  x:  7. 1,  whence 
ar=  7.1  X  5  -^  1  =  35.5.     (See  note  in  Art.  310.) 

326.  The  principle  of  all  calculations  in  proportion  is 
this :  Three  of  the  terms  are  always  given,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  is  to  be  found, 

321  •  Example. — If  4  men  can  earn  $25  in  one  week,  how  much 
can  12  men  earn  in  the  same  time  ? 

Solution. — The  required  term  must  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
given  term  of  the  same  hind  as  one  of  the  remainini^  terms  bears  to 
the  other  remaining  term.  We  can  then  form  a  j>roportion  by  which 
the  requfred  term  may  be  found. 

The  first  question  the  student  must  ask  himself  in  every  calculation 
by  proportion  is : 

*•  What  is  it  I  want  to  find  ?" 

In  this  case  it  is  dollars.  We  have  two  sets  of  men,  one  set  carninpj 
$25,  and  we  want  to  know  how  many  dollars  the  other  set  earns.  It  is 
evident  that  the  amount  12  men  earn  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
amount  that  4  men  earn  as  12  men  bears  to  4  men.  Hence,  we  have  the 
proportion,  the  amount  12  men  earn  is  to  §25  as  12  men  is  to  4  men; 
or,  since  either  extreme  equals  the  product  of  the  means  divided  by  the 
other  extreme,  we  have 

The  amount  12  men  earn  :  $25  =^  12  men  :  4  men, 

825  X  12 
or  the  amount  12  men  earn  =  ^^^^ — -  =  $75.    Ans, 
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Since  it  matters  not  which  place  x  or  the  required  term  occupies,  the 
problem  could  be  stated  as  any  of  the  following  forms,  the  value  of  jr 
being  the  same  in  each  : 

(a)    $25  :  the  amount    12  men    earn  =  4  men  :  12  men  ;    or  the 

S25  V  12 
amount  12  men  earn  =  j — ,  or  $75,  since  either  mean  equals 

the  product  of  the  extremes  divided  by  the  other  mean. 

(^)    4  men  :  12  men  =  $25  :  the    amount  12  men  earn ;    or    the 

825  V  12 
amount  that  12  men  earn  = z ,  or   $75,    since  either  extreme 

4 

equals  the  product  of  the  means  divided  by  the  other  extreme. 

(c)     12    men  :  4   men  =  the    amount    12  men    earn  :  $25 ;    or  the 

S25  V  12 
amount  that  12  men  earn  =  - — ^ — ,  or  $75,  since  either  mean  equals 

the  product  of  the  extremes  divided  by  the  other  mean. 

■ 

328.  If  the  proportion  is  an  inverse  one,  first  form  it 
as  though  it  were  a  direct  proportion,  and  then  invert  one 
of  the  couplets. 
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329. 

Find  the  value  of  x  in 

each  of  the  following: 

(a) 

$16  :  $64  ::  X  :  $4 

'  (a)     x  =  %l. 

(i) 

-r :  85  ::  10  :  17. 

{b)    -r  =  50. 

(.^) 

24  :  ^  ::  15  :  40. 

{c)     ^=64. 

id) 

18  :  94  ::  2  :  x. 

Ans.  - 

(//)    ^=10J. 

W 

$75  :  $100  =  X  :  100. 

(r)     x  =  75. 

(/) 

15pwt.  :  x  =  21  :  10. 

(/)    ^=7+pwt 

(i-) 

X  :  75  yd.  =  $15  :  $5. 

{g)    x  =  225yd. 

1.  If  75  pounds  of  lead  cost  $2.10,  what  would  125  pounds  cost  at 
the  same  rate  ?  Ans.  $8.60. 

2.  If  A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days  and  B  does  it  in  7  days,  how 
long  will  it  take  A  to  do  what  B  does  in  63  days  ?  Ans.  86  dajrs. 

3.  The  circumferences  of  any  two  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their 
diameters.  If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  7  inches  in  diameter  is 
22  inches,  what  will  be  the  circumference  of  a  circle  31  inches  in 
diameter  ?  Ans.  97f  inches. 


INVERSE    PROPORTION. 

330.  In  Art.  318,  an  inverse  proportion  was  defined 
as  one  which  required  one  of  the  couplets  to  be  expressed  as 
an  inverse  ratio.     Sometimes  the  word  iftverse  occurs  in  the 
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statement  of  the  example  ;  in  such  cases  the  proportion 
can  be  written  directly,  merely  inverting  one  of  the  coup- 
lets. But  it  frequently  happens  that  only  by  carefully 
studying  the  conditions  of  the  example  can  it  be  ascertained 
whether  the  proportion  is  direct  or  inverse.  When  in  doubt, 
the  student  can  always  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  the 
proportion  is  direct  or  inverse  by  first  ascertaining  what  is 
required,  and  stating  the  proportion  as  a  direct  proportion. 
Then,  in  order  that  the  proportion  may  be  true,  if  the  first 
term  is  smaller  than  the  second  term,  the  third  term  must 
be  smaller  than  the  fourth  ;  or  if  the  first  term  is  larger 
than  the  second  term,  the  third  term  must  be  larger  than 
the  fourth  term.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  the  student  can 
always  tell  whether  the  required  term  will  be  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  other  term  of  the  couplet  to  which  the  re- 
quired term  belongs.  Having  determined  this,  the  student 
then  refers  to  the  example,  and  ascertains  from  its  condi- 
tions whether  the  required  term  is  to  be  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  other  term  of  the  same  kind.  If  the  two  determi- 
nations agree,  the  proportion  is  direct;  otherwise,  it  is 
inverse,  and  one  of  the  couplets  must  be  inverted. 

331*     Example. — If  A's  rate  of  doing  work  is  to  B*s  as  5  :  7,  and 
A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  42  days,  in  what  time  will  H  do  it  ? 

Solution. — The  required  term   is  the  number  of  days  it  will  take 
B  to  do  the  work.     Hence,  stating  as  a  direct  proportion, 

5  :  7  =  42  :  ^. 

Now,  since  7  is  greater  than  5,  x  will  be  greater  than  4*2.  But,  referring 
to  the  statement  of  the  example,  it  is  easy  to  see  tiiat  B  works  fast<r 
than  A;  hence  it  '.rill  take  B  a  less  numbtjrof  days  l'>  do  the  work  th;m 
A.     Therefore,  the  proportion  is  an  inverse  one,  and  should  be  slal<:d 

5  :  7  =  .r  :  42, 

5  X  43 

from  w^hich  jr  =  — = —  =  30  days.    Ans. 

7 

Had  the  example  been  stated  thus:  The  time  that  A  requirrs  to  do  a 

piece  of  work  is  to  the  time  that  B  rc<|uircs,  as  T^  :  7;  A  can  <lo  it  in  4'J 

days,  in  what  time  can  B  do  it?  it  is  evident  that  it  wonhl  i.ik«-  ]',  a 

longer  time  to  do  the  work  than  it  would  A;  hem.e,  .r  would  ]n:  jm«;i1«t 

7  y  1** 
than 42,  and  the  proportion  would  be  direct,  the  value  of  .r  being      '      - 

=  58.8  days. 
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BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 

332*     Solve  the  following: 

1.  If  a  pump  which  discharges  4  gal.  of  water  per  min.  can  fill  a  tank 
in  20  hr.,  how  long  will  it  take  a  pump  discharging  12  gal.  per  min.  to 
fill  it  ?  Ans.  ai  hr. 

2.  If  a  pump  discharges  90  gaL  of  water  in  20  hr.,  in  what  time  will 
it  discharge  144  gal.  ?  Ans.  32  hr. 

3.  The  weight  of  any  gas  (the  volume  and  pressure  remaining  the 
same)  varies  inversely  as  the  absolute  temperature.  If  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  some  gas  weighs  2.927  lb.  when  the  absolute  temperature  15  525**, 
what  will  the  same  volume  of  gas  weigh  when  the  absolute  temperature 
is  600**,  the  pressure  remaining  the  same  ?  Ans.  2.561 -t-  lb. 

4.  If  50  cu.  ft.  of  air  weigh  4.2  pounds  when  the  absolute  temperature 
is  562"*,  what  will  be  the  absolute  temperature  when  the  same  volume 
weighs  5.8  pounds,  the  pressure  being  the  same  in  both  cases? 

Ans.  407°,  very  nearly. 

POWERS   AND    ROOTS   IN   PROPORTION. 

333.  It  was  stated  in  Art.  309  that  a  ratio  could  be 
raised  to  any  power  or  any  root  of  it  might  be  taken.  A 
proportion  is  frequently  stated  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
of  the  couplets  must  be  raised  to  some  power  or  some  root 
of  it  must  be  taken.  In  all  such  cases,  both  terms  of  the 
couplet  so  affected  must  be  raised  to  the  same  power  or  the 
same  root  of  both  terms  must  be  taken, 

334.  Example. — Knowing  that  the  weight  of  a  sphere  varies  as 
the  cube  of  its  diameter,  what  is  the  weight  of  a  sphere  6  inches  in 
diameter  if  a  sphere  8  inches  in  diameter  of  the  same  material  weighs 
180  pounds  ? 

Solution. — This  is  evidently  a  direct  proportion.     Hence,  we  write 

03  :  8^  =  ^  :  180. 
Dividing  both  terms  of  the  first  couplet  by  2^  (see  Art.  310), 

3=^  :  43  =  ^  :  180,  or  27  :  64  =  .r  :  180  ; 

-                      27x180      ^.,^ 
whence,  x  = — —  =  7oJ|  pounds.     Ans. 

Example. — A  sphere  8  inches  in  diameter  weighs  180  pounds;  what 
is  the  diameter  of  another  sphere  of  the  same  material  which  weighs 
75 J ^  pounds? 

Solution. — Since  the  weights  of  any  two  spheres  are  to  each  other 
as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  we  have  the  proportion 

180:  75^  =  8^:  x^\ 
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X,  the  required  term,  must  be  cubed,  because  the  other  term  of  the 
couplet  IS  cubed  (see  Art  333).     But,  8*  =  512;  hence, 

180  :  75|f  =  512  ;  x\  or  x*  =  ^^^\^J^^^  =  216  ; 

whence,  x  =   1*^216  =  6  inches.     Ans. 

335*  Since  taking  the  same  root  of  all  of  the  terms  of  a 
proportion  does  not  change  its  value  (Art.  324),  the  above 
example  might  have  been  solved  by  extracting  the  cube  root 
of  all  of  the  numbers,  thus  obtaining  ^/TscT  :  i^'T5}-|  = 
Six;  whence, 

"^T^^  "  ^  V  ^80"  -  ^  \  2:8^  -  ^  Vet  - 

8  X  }  =  0  inches.     The  process,  however,  is  longer  and  is 
not  so  direct,  and  the  first  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

336*  If  two  cylinders  have  equal  volumes,  but  different 
diameters,  the  diameters  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  lengths.  Hence,  if  it  is  desired  to  find 
the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  that  is  to  be  15  inches  long,  and 
which  shall  have  the  same  volume  as  one  that  is  0  inches  in 
diameter  and  12  inches  long,  we  write  the  proportion 

9  :  ^  =  4/15  :  i^. 

Since  neither  12  nor  15  are  perfect  squares,  we  square  all 
of  the  terms  (Arts.  335  and  324)  and  obtain 

81  :  -r*  =  15  :  12;  whence  x^  =  ^^  ^J^-=  01.8, 

1  •) 

and  X  =  4/0X8  =  8.05  inches  =  diameter  of  15-inch  cylinder. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

337«     Solve  the  followin;^  cxampl';s: 

1.  The  intensity  of  light  varies  irivrr-*.!/  ris  th':  squnrr.-  of  thf;  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  li;^ht.  It  a;ji-  yX  ill'iriiir.at*",  ;iri  ol;j<xl  iJO 
feet  away  with  a  certain  di-tin',tr.«:--.,  }*';'a'  riiU'li  ^ri;;ljt':r  will  th*; 
object  be  at  a  distance  of  20  if.f-x  ?  A:j  -..  ^t  ur:i'     :is  hrij^ht. 

2.  In  the  last  example,  r^upf^-^v:  ijiit  t?.*;  oSj'-'.t  Iri'i  \^'^^^\i  40  f«  et 
from  the  gas  jet;  how  bright  v/ouM  it  r.ive  \>*:*-u  ^ornp^.'in;'!  with  its 
brightness  at  30  feet  from  the  g;i-.  y\  ?  An-.  ^.  a-»  bright. 

3.  When  comparing  one  light  wirh  anotii'-r,  tiie  iritrn-ities  of  their 
illuminating  powers  vary  as  the  vi'.iarea  of  tlieir  distances  from  the 
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source.  If  a  man  can  just  distinguish  the  time  indicated  by  his  watch, 
60  feet  from  a  certain  light,  at  what  distance  could  he  distinguish  the 
time  from  a  light  3  times  as  powerful  ?  Ans.  86.6+  feet 

4.  The  quantity  of  air  flowing  through  a  mine  varies  directly  as 
the  square  root  of  the  pressure.  If  60,000  cubic  feet  of  air  flow  per 
minute  when  the  pressure  is  2.8  pounds  per  square  foot,  how  much  will 
flow  when  the  pressure  is  3.6  pounds  per  square  foot  ? 

Ans.  68,034  cu.ft  per  min.,  nearly. 

6.  In  the  last  example,  suppose  that  70,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
had  been  required;  what  would  be  the  pressure  necessary  for  this 
quantity  ?  '  Ans.  8.81+  lb.  per  sq.  ft 


CAUSES   AND    EFFECTS. 

338.  Many  examples  in  proportion  may  be  more  easily 
solved  by  using  the  principle  of  cause  afid  effect.  That 
which  may  be  regarded  as  producing  a  change  or  alteration 
in  something,  or  as  accomplishing  something,  may  be  called 
a  cause,  and  the  change  or  alteration,  or  thing  accom- 
plished, is  the  effect. 

339.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.     Hence,  when  two 

causes  of  the  same  kind  produce  two  effects  of  the  same 
kind,  the  ratio  of  the  causes  equals  the  ratio  of  the  effects; 
in  other  words,  the  first  cause  is  to  the  second  cause  as  the 
first  effect  is  to  the  second  effect.  Thus,  in  the  question,  if 
3  men  can  lift  1,400  pounds,  how  many  pounds  can  7  men 
lift  ?  we  call  3  men  and  7  men  the  causes  (since  they  ac- 
complish something,  viz.,  the  lifting  of  the  weight),  the 
number  of  pounds  lifted,  viz.,  1,400  pounds  and  x  pounds, 
are  the  effects.  If  we  call  3  men  the  first  cause,  1,400 
pounds  is  the  first  effect;  7  men  is  the  second  cause,  and  x 
pounds  is  the  second  effect.  Hence,  we  may  write 
Is/  cause      2d  cause  1st  effect      2d  effect 

3:7      =       1,400      :      x, 

7x1  400 
whence  x  = -.,-^ =  3,200  J  pounds. 

o 

340.  The  principle  of  cause  and  effect  is  extremely  use- 
ful in  the  solution  of  examples  in  compound  proportion,  as 
we  shall  now  show. 
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COMPOUND   PROPORTION. 

341  •  All  the  cases  of  proportion  so  far  considered  have 
been  cases  of  simple  proportion ;  i.  c. ,  each  term  has 
been  composed  of  but  one  number.  There  are  many  cases, 
however,  in  which  two  or  all  of  the  terms  have  more  than 
one  number  in  them;  all  such  cases  belong  to  compound 
proportion.  In  all  examples  in  compound  proportion, 
both  causes  or  both  effects  or  all  four  consist  of  more  than 
two  numbers.     We  will  illustrate  this  bv  an 

Example. — If  40  men  earn  $1,280  in  16  days,  how  much  will  36  men 
earn  in  81  days  ? 

Solution. — Since  40  men  earn  something,  40  men  is  a  cause,  and 
since  they  take  16  days  in  which  to  earn  something,  16  days  is  also  a 
cause.  For  the  same  reason,  36  men  and  31  davs  are  alsr>  causes.  The 
effects,  that  which  is  earned,  are  1.280  dollars  and  x  dollars.  Then,  40 
men  and  16  days  make  up  the  first  cause,  and  36  men  and  31  days  make 
up  the  second  cause.  $1,280  is  the  first  effect  and  ^x  is  the  second 
effect    Hence,  we  write 

Isi  cause    2d  cause        Is t  effect    2d  effect 

16       ••       I?        =        1'280    :      ^ 

Now,  instead  of  using  the  colon  to  express  the  ratio,  we  shall  use  the 

vertical  line  (see  Art.  299),  and  the  above  becomes 

40 
16 

In  the  last  expression,  the  product  of  all  of  the  numbers  included 

between  the  vertical  lines  must  equal  the  prfKluct  of  all  the  numbers 

without  them;  i.  e.,  36  X  31  Xl,2sO  =  40  X  I'j  X  x, 

2 

urjT-        ;rMx;^        -9-,—.    Ans. 

342.     The  above  might  have  been  solved  by  canceling 

factors  of  the  numbers  in  the  «.)riginal  i>>roi>ortion.     For  if 

any  number  within  the  lines  has  a  factor  common  to  any 

number  without  the  lines,  that  factor  may  be  canceled  from 

both  numbers.     Thus,  10  is  contained  in 

2 

;i5     31       -    }m 

1,280,  80  times.     Cancel  10  and  l,'^?^*',  and  write  80  above 
1,280.     40  is  contained  in  80,  2  times.     Cancel   40  and  80, 

C.  Vol  /--«. 


31    -    ^»^'^ 


X. 


^'f 
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and  write  2  above  80.  Now,  since  there  are  no  more  num. 
bers  that  can  be  canceled,  or  =  3G  X  31  X  2  =  $2,232,  the 
same  result  as  was  obtained  in  the  last  article. 

343.  Rule. — Write  all  the  numbers  forming  the  first 
cause  in  a  vertical  colunm^  and  draw  a  vertical  line ;  on  the 
other  side  of  this  line  %vrite  in  a  vertical  column  all  of  the 
numbers  forming  the  second  cause.  Write  the  sign  of 
equality  to  the  right  of  the  second  column^  and  on  the  right 
of  this  form  a  third  column  of  the  numbers  composing  the 
first  effect^  drawing  a  vertical  line  to  the  right;  on  the  other 
side  of  this  line,  write,  for  a  fourth  column,  the  numbers 
composing  the  second  effect.  There  must  be  as  many  numbers 
in  the  sccofid  cause  as  in  the  first  catise,  aftd  in  the  second  ef- 
fect as  in  the  first  effect ;  hence,  if  any  term  is  wanting,  write 
X  in  its  place.  Multiply  together  all  of  the  numbers  within 
the  vertical  lines,  and  also  all  those  without  the  lines  (cancel- 
ing previously,  if  possible),  and  divide  the  product  of  those 
numbers  which  do  not  contain  x  by  the  product  of  the  cithers 
in  which  x  occurs,  and  the  result  will  be  the  value  of  x. 

344.  Example. — If  40  men  can  dig  a  ditch  720  feet  long,  6  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  deep  in  a  certain  time,  how  long  a  ditch  6  feet  deep  and 
3  feet  wide  could  24  men  dig  in  the  same  time  ? 

Solution. — Here  40  men  and  24  men  are  the  causes  and  the  two 
ditches  are  the  effects.     Hence, 


i9 


24     = 


m 

5 
4 


JJ  whence,  ^  =  24x5x4  =  480  feet    Ana. 

345.  Example. — The  volume  of  a  cylinder  varies  directly  as  its 
length  and  directly  as  the  scjuare  of  its  diameter.  If  the  volume  of  a 
cylinder  10  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  long  is  1,570.8  cubic  inches, 
what  is  the  volume  of  another  cylinder  16  inches  in  diameter  and 
24  inches  long  ? 

Solution. — In  this  example,  either  the  dimensions  or  the  volumes 
may  be  considered  the  causes;  say  we  take  the  dimensions  for  the 
causes.     Then,  squaring  the  diameters. 


10* 
liO 


10* 
21 


=  l,o70.8 


jr,     or 


100 
6 


whence,  ^  = 


256x0X1,^70.8 
6x100 


2r,6 

U 
6 


=     1.670.8 


X\ 


=  4,825.4970  cubic  inches.     Ans. 
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34G*  Example.— If  a  block  of  granite  8  ft  long.  5  ft  wide  and  3 
ft  thick  weighs  7,200  lb.,  what  will  be  the  weight  of  a  block  of  granite 
13  ft  long,  8  ft  wide  and  5  ft  thick  ? 

Solution. — ^Taking  the  weights  as  the  effects,  we  have 


jr,  or  jr  =  4  X  7,200  =  28.800  pounda    Ans. 


347«  Example. — If  12  compositors  in  30  days  of  10  hours  each 
set  up  25  sheets  of  16  pages  each,  33  lines  to  the  page,  in  how  many 
days  8  hours  long  can  18  compositors  set  up,  in  the  same'  type,  64  sheets 
of  12  pages  each,  40  lines  to  the  page  ? 

Solution. — Here  compositors,  days,  and  hours  compose  the  causes^ 
and  sheets,  pages,  and  lines  the  effects.     Hence, 


f 

4 

? 

f  =  7.200 

> 

^ 

8 

9 

f 

2 

;? 

n 

i 

H 

» 

X     - 

=  V 

?}J,or  x=  3x10x2  =  60  days.    Ans. 

f 

i 

10 

f 

n 

34S»  In  examples  stated  like  that  in  Art.  345 »  should 
an  inverse  proportion  occur,  write  the  various  numbers  as 
in  the  preceding  examples,  and  then  transpose  those  num- 
bers which  are  said  to  varv  inverselv  from  one  side  of  the 
vertical  line  to  the  other  side. 

Example. — The  centrifugal  force  of  a  revolving  body  varies  directly 
as  its  weight,  as  the  square  of  its  velocity  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle  described  by  the  center  of  the  body.  If  th%  centrifugal  force 
of  a  body  weighing  15  pounds  is  187  pounds  when  the  body  revolves  in 
a  circle  having  a  radius  of  12  inches,  with  a  veUxity  of  20  feet  per  sec- 
ond, what  will  be  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  same  bixiy  when  the  radius 
is  increased  to  18  inches  and  the  speed  is  increased  to  24  feet  i)er  second  ? 

Solution. — Calling  the  centrifugal  force  the  effect,  we  have, 


15 

15 

20« 

24»     = 

1S7 

12 

18 

.r. 


Transposing  12  and  18  (since  the  radii  are  to  vary  inversely)  and  squar- 
ing 20  and  24, 

2 

^  =  187 

m 


25 


12 


12  V  2  y  187 
jr,  or  X  =  — — J}= =  1 70. 52  pounds.     Ans. 
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BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 
349«     Solve  the  following  by  compound  proportion: 

1.  If  12  men  dig  a  trench  40  rods  long  in  24  days  of  10  hours  each, 
how  many  rods  can  16  men  dig  in  18  days  of  9  hours  each  ? 

Ans.  36  rods. 

2.  If  a  piece  of  iron  7  ft.  long,  4  in.  wide,,  and  6  in.  thick  weighs  600 
lb.,  how  much  will  a  piece  of  iron  weigh  that  is  16  ft.  long,  8  in.  wide 
and  4  in.  thick  ?  Ans.  l,828f  lb. 

8.  If  24  men  can  build  a  wall  72  rods  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  5  feet 
high  in  60  days  of  10  hours  each,  how  many  days  will  it  take  32  men  to 
build  a  wall  96  rods  long,  4  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  working  8  hours 
a  day  ?  Ans.  80  days. 

4.  The  horsepower  of  an  engine  varies  as  the  mean  effective  pressure, 
as  the  piston  speed  and  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
If  an  engine  having  a  cylinder  14  inches  in  diameter  develops  113 
horsepower  when  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  48  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  the  piston  speed  is  600  feet  per  minute,  what  horsepower  will 
another  engine  develop  if  the  cylinder  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  piston 
speed  is  600  feet  per  minute,  and  mean  effective  pressure  is  56  pounds 
per  square  inch  ?  Ans.  204.8  horsepower. 

5.  Referring  to  the  example  in  Art.  345,  what  will  be  the  volume 
of  a  cylinder  20  inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  long  ? 

Ans.  7,539.84  cubic  inches. 

6.  Knowing  that  the  product  of  3x5x7x9  is  945,  what  is  the 
product  of  0  X  15  X 14  X  36  ?  Ans.  45,36a 


ALGEBRA. 


350.  In  arithmetic,  numbers  are  represented  by  the 
figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
numbers  may  not  be  represented  by  other  symbols,  as 
letters,  if  rules  are  provided  for  their  use. 

351*  In  algebra,  numbers  are  represented  both  by 
figures  and  letters.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  use  of  let- 
ters often  simplifies  the  solution  of  examples,  and  shortens 
calculations. 

352.  The  principal  advantage  of  letters  is  that  they  are 
general  in  their  meaning.  Thus,  unlike  figures,  the  letter 
a  does  not  stand  for  the  number  one,  the  letter  b  for  two, 
c  for  three,  etc.,  but  any  letter  may  be  taken  to  represent 
any  number,  it  being  only  necessary  that  a  letter  shall 
always  stand  for  the  same  number  /;/  the  same  example, 

353«  To  illustrate  this  difference  between  letters  and 
figures,  consider  the  following  example:  If  a  person  ex- 
changes 10  books  worth  |;3  per  volume  for  cloth  at  *2  per 
yard,  how  many  yards  will  he  obtain?  A  rule  for  solving, 
not  only  this  example,  but  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  would 
be  to  multiply  the  number  of  books  by  the  price  per  volume, 
and  to  divide  the  result  by  the  price  of  the  cloth.  This  rule 
IS  general^  because  it  tells  what  to  do  with  the  number  of 
books,  and  the  prices  of  the  books  and  cloth,  whatever  they 
7nay  be. 

Another  and  more  concise  way  of  stating  the  rule  is  to 
use  letters.     Thus: 

Let  a  =  the  number  of  books, 
b  =  the  price  per  volume, 
c  —  the  price  of  the  cloth, 
and^=  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth. 

For  notice  of  the  copyright,  scu  j)a>;t.-  irTirii«:'!:at«;y  followiiivj  tli«-  iitl«-  jiii^.- 
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Then,  according  to  the  rule, 

number  of  books  X  price  per  volume  ,         i.         ^       - 

; ^    ,  ^.    =  number  of  yards  of 

price  of  cloth  ^ 

cloth,  or  =  a. 

c 

In  the   example   in   question,   t?  =  10,   <J  =  3,   and  r  =  2. 

Hence,  writing  for  ^,  ^,  and  c  their  values,  10,  3,  and  2,  d^ 

10  X  3 
the  number  of  yards,  =  — ^r— ^  =  15.     Here  the  expression 

— - —  corresponds   to ,  but   this   difference   is   to   be 

2  ^  c 

10x3 
noticed:  — -r —  applies  only  to  this  example,  and  by  per- 

forming  the  operations  indicated  only  one  answer  can  be 

obtained,  while is  general  in  its   application,   in  the 

same  way  that  the  rule  previously  given  is  general.  That 
is,  while  a^  b^  and  c  stand  for  the  numbers  10,  3,  and  2  in 
this  example,  they  may  stand  for  other  numbers  in  another 
example;  hence,  by  writing  their  values  in  place  of  the 
letters,  and  performing  the  opcHitions  indicated,  the  answer 
to  any  example  of  the  same  kind  may  be  obtaine^.  Con- 
sequently, while  figures  or  combinations  of  figures  always 
represent  the  same  numbers,  letters  are  more  general,  and 
may  represent  any  numbers,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  example. 

354.     An  equation  is  a  statement  of  equality  between 

two    expressions.      Thus,  x  •\-  y  •=  '^  \%  an   equation,   and 

means  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  represented  by  x  and/ 

equals  8.     Examples   are   solved   in   algebra  by  the  aid  of 

equations  in  which  numbers  are  represented  both  by  letters 

and  figures.     An  luea  of  the  method  of  solution  may  be  had 

from  the  following  simple  example:     If   an   iron  rail  30  feet 

long  is  cut  in  two  so  that  one  part  is  four  times  as  long  as 

the  other,  how  long  is  the  shorter  part? 

Solution. — Since  any  letter  may  represent  any  number, 

Let  X  =  the  length  of  the  shorter  part. 

Then,  4  X  ^  (written  4r)  =  the  length  of  the  longer  part. 
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But  the  sum  of  the  two  parts  must  equal  the  total  lecgth,  20  feet. 
Hence,  jrH-4jr  =  30 

Adding  x  and  4x,  5x  =  90 

Whence,  dividing  by  5,  jr=  6  ft    Ans* 

355.  Another  application  of  equations  is  made  in  the 
use  of  formulas.  A  formula  is  a  statement  of  a  general 
rule,  abridged  by  means  of  symbols.      In  Art.  3539  the 

expression =  ^  is  a  formula.  All  formulas  are  equa- 
tions, and  the  same  rules  apply  to  both.  An  equation  != 
not  called  a  formula,  however,  unless  it  is  a  statement  of  a 
general  rule.  In  modern  technical  works,  the  rules  for 
solving  examples  are  generally  given  by  formulas,  and  it  is 
important' to  understand  how  to  apply  them. 

356.  Algebra  treats  of  the  equation  and  its  use.  Since 
the  use  of  equations  involves  the  use  of  letters,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  up  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
involution,  evolution,  etc.,  where  letters  are  used,  before 
considering  equations. 


357«  The  term  quantity  is  used  to  designate  any 
number  that  is  to  be  subjected  to  mathcmatiLul  pnjcesses. 
A  quantity  is  strictly  a  concrete  number,  as  0  books,  5 
pounds,  10  yards.  Symbols  used  to  rcprcstnt  numbers,  or 
expressions  containing  two  or  more  such  symlx^ls,  as  a^  .r, 
bd^  10,(^+12),  etc.,  are  often  called  quantities,  the  term 
being  a  convenient  one  to  use. 

358.  The  sisns-f ,  — ,  X,  -r-  arc  the  same  in  algebra  as 
in  arithmetic.  The  sign  of  multiplication  x  is  usually 
omitted,  however,  multiplication  bein^  indicated  by  simply 
writing  the  quantities  together.  Thus,  abc  means  a  x  b 
X  c\  2xy  means  2  X  -r  x  r.  Evidently  the  si^m  cannot  be 
omitted  between  two  fit^urcs^  as  addition  instead  of  multi- 
plication would  be  indicated.  neans  20  +  4,  in- 
stead of  2  X  4 
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Another  sign  of  multiplication  that  is  sometimes  used  be- 
tween numbers  is  a  dot  placed  between  them.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  2  X  4  X  12,  we  may  indicate  the  multiplication  aS 
2  •  4  •  12.  This  dot  always  occupies  a  higher  position  than 
the  decimal  point,  so  as  to  avoid  confusing  the  two. 

359.  A  coefficient  is  a  figure  or  letter  prefixed  to  a 
quantity ;  it  shows  how  many  times  the  latter  is  to  be  taken. 
Thus,  in  the  expression  4^,  4  is  the  coefficient  of  «,  and 
indicates  that  a  is  to  be  taken  four  times,  or  a  -^  a  -{-  a  -^  a. 
When  several  quantities  are  multiplied  together,  any  of 
them  may  be  regarded  as  the  coefficient  of  the  others. 
Thus,  in  Gax}',  6  is  the  coefficient  of  axy^  Qa  of  j-j,  Gax  of  j, 
etc.  In  general,  however,  when  a  coefficient  is  spoken  of, 
the  numerical  coefficient  only  is  meant,  as  the  6  above. 
When  no  numerical  coefficient  is  written  it  is  understood  to 
be  1.     Thus,  cd  is  the  same  as  led. 

360.  The  factors  of  a  quantity  are  the  quantities 
which,  when  multiplied  together,  will  produce  it.  Thus,  2, 
8  and  3  are  the  factors  of  18,  since  2  X  3  X  3  =  18  ;  2,  a  and 
i  are  the  factors  of  2a6,  since  2  X  ^  X  ^  =  2a6,     (Art.  358.) 

361.  An  exponent  is  a  small  figure  placed  at  the 
right  and  a  little  above  a  quantity  ;  it  shows  how  many 
times  the  latter  is  to  be  taken  as  a  factor.  Thus,  4*  =  4 
X  4  X  4  =  64;  a""  —  aaaaa.  Any  quantity  written  without 
an  exponent  is  understood  to  have  an  exponent  of  1. 

The  difference  between  the  meaning  of  a  coefficient  and 
an  exponent  should  be  clearly  understood.  A  coefficient 
7nultiplics  the  quantity  which  it  precedes;  it  shows  that  the 
quantity  is  to  be  added  to  itself.  Thus,  3^  =  3  X  ^,  or  «  + 
a-\-  a.  An  exponent  indicates  that  a  quantity  is  to  be4ftu/- 
iiplied  by  itself.  Thus,  a"^  —  a  y,  a  y^  a,  A  more  complete 
definition  of  an  exponent  will  be  given  later. 

362.  A  po'f^'er  is  the  result  obtained  by  taking  a 
quantity  two  or  more  times  as  a  faetor.  For  example,  16 
is  the  fourth   power  of  2,    because  2  multiplied  by  itself. 
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until  it  has  been  taken  four  times  as  a  factor,  produces  16; 
fl*  is  the  third  power  of  a^  because  a  x  a  x  a  =  a*. 

363.  A  root  of  a  quantity  is  one  of  its  equal  factors. 
Thus,  2  is  the  root  of  4,  8  and  10,  since  2x2  =  4,  2  X  2  X 
2  =  8  and  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  =  IC,  2  being  one  of  the  equal 
factors  in  each  case.  In  like  manner,  a  is  a  root  of  a*,  tf',  <?*, 
etc.  The  symbol  which  denotes  that  the  second  or  square  root 
is  to  be  extracted  is  y^,  called  the  radical  sii^n*  For  other 
roots  the  same  symbol  is  used,  but  with  a  figure  called  the  iniitx 
of  the   root,  written  above  it  to  indicate   the  ro<jt.     Thus, 

V^,  V^,  V^9  etc.,  signify  the  square  root,  cube  ror»t,  fourth 
root,  etc. ,  of  a. 

364.  The  parentliesis  (  ),  brackets  [  ],  and  braces 

{  }  have  the  same  meaning,  and  signify  that  the  quantities 
within  them  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  operations. 
Thus,  (a +  2)4,  [a  +  2]4  and  {^+2;  4  all  indicate  that 
IX  4~  2  is  to  be  multiplied  by  4, the  sign  of  multiplication  being 
omitted.  When  two  or  more  expressions  are  enclosed  and 
written  together,  their  product  is  indicated.  Thus,  {a  +  b) 
{c  —  d*)  {x  +  j^ )  indicates  that  ^  +  ^,  r  — </•  and  x  -f  j'  are 
to  be  multiplied  together. 

365.  The  above  symbols  are  called  symbols  of  ag^re- 

Sation,  meaning  that  the  quantities  enclosed  within  them 
are  aggregated,  or  collected  into  one  quantity.     A  fourth 

symbol  of  aggregation  is  the  vinculum ,  which  is 

simply  a  horizontal  line  drawn  above  the  quantities  atlected. 

Thus,  ^  +  2X4  shows  that  a  -f  2  is  to  be  multii)lied  by  4. 
The  principal  use  of  the  vinculum  is  in  connection  with  the 
radical  sign  (Art.  363),  where  it  is  extended  over  the  whole 
expression  whose  root  is  to  be  extracted.  For  example,  in 
^x^+2xy+y  the  vinculum  shows  that  the  sciuare  root  of 
or*  +  2xj^  +  y  is  to  be  extracted.  Without  the  vinculum,  as 
in  4/^  +  2;ry+y,  the  square  root  of  x'  only  is  indicated. 

366«     The   terms   of   an   aljj^ebraic  expression  are  the 
parts  which  are  connected  by  the  signs  -f  and  — .     Thus 
^9  —  ^J^  SLndy  are  terms  of  the  expression  x*  —  2xj^  +^. 
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367.  Like  terms  are  those  which  differ  only  in  their 
numerical  coefficients ;  all  others  are  unlike  terms.  Thus, 
^ab^  and  hab^  are  like  terms;  hab  and  hab^  are  unlike  terms, 
because  one  contains  b  and  the  other  b^.  Differing  signs 
before  two  terms  do  not  make  them  unlike. 

368.  A  monomial  is  an  expression  consisting  of  only 
one  term,  as  4^^f ,  3,r\  2^;r*,  etc. 

369.  A  binomial  is  an  expression  consisting  of  two 
term^,  as  ^  +  ^>  2^  +  5^,  etc. 

370.  A  trinomial  is  an  expression  consisting  of  three 
terms,  as  a"  +  "lab  +  b",  (a  +  ;r)»  —  'l(a  +  x)y  +y,  etc.  The 
expression  (a-\-x)  being  treated  as  one  quantity.  (Art. 
365.) 

371.  A  polynomial  is  any  expression  consisting  of 
more  than  two  terms.  The  term  is  usually  applied  only  to 
an  expression  consisting  of  four  or  more  terms. 

372«  The  polynomial  a  +  a^b  +  2^'  —  3^ *^  —  dr'  is  said 
to  be  arranged  according  to  the  increasing  powers  of  a^ 
because  the  exponents  of  a  increase  in  each  term  from  left 
to  right,  the  exponent  of  the  first  a  being  1  understood. 
(Art.  361.)  The  polynomial  a'b' +  ab* +  4:a*b+l  is 
arranged  according  to  the  decreasing  powers  of  by  the  expo- 
nents of  b  decreasing  in  order,  from  left  to  right. 

373.  The  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  a  polynomial  does 
not  affect  its  value.  Thus,  x*-\'2xy'^y  has  the  same 
value  as  2xy  +  j'  +  -^'i  j^st  as  2  +  6  +  4  has  the  same  value 

as  G  +  4  +  2. 

READING  ALGEBRAIC  EXPRESSIONS. 

374.  Quantities  like  a,  x^  ^',  etc.,  are  read  **d;,"  *'x," 

**^  square,"  etc.  In  reading  monomials  in  which  multipli- 
cation is  indicated,  the  word  ** times"  is  not  used.  Thus, 
abc  is  read  ^^  abc  ";  lad'^b^  is  read  **  7^^/ square  b  cube." 

375.  The  polynomial  a  +  a^b  +  2^'  —  ^a^b  —  a*  is  read 
*'^,  plus  a  square  ^,  plus  2a  cube,  minus  3a  fourth  b,  minus 
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a  fifth.  ••  Considerable  care  is  required  when  reading  expres- 
sions containing  polynomials.  Thus,  if  4  (^  —  b)  were 
read  **4tf  minus  ^,"  the  binomial  4/7  —  ^  would  be  under- 
stood. It  should  be  read  **  4  into  a  minus  ^/'  or  **  4  times  a 
minus  ^,"  when  it  will  be  understood  that  4  multiplies  the 
whole  quantity  a  —  b^  since  the  word  **  times  "or  **  into  "  is 
not  used  with  monomials.  (Art.  374.)  Again  ;;/(;;/'  + 
2;;/«  +  ;/')  and  m{ni*  +  ^mn)  + ;/'  should  each  be  so  read 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  whether  the  ;/'  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  m. 

Let  the  distinction  to  be  made  in  reading  the  following  be 
observed: 

In  the  first  case,  the  whole  quantity  ;;/  +  ^^  is  divided  by 
X  —y^y  and  it  would  be  clear  to  say,  **  the  square  root  of  the 
quotient  oi  m-\-n  divided  by  x  —  j\"  In  the  second  case, 
where  the  n  only  is  divided  by  x  —  j',  it  may  be  read,  **the 
square  root  of  the  quantity  w,  plus  n  divided  by  ;r— y." 
The  word  "quantity"  shows  that  the  square  root  of  the 
whole  expression  is  taken,  and  the  pause  after  the  ;;/  that 
only  the  ;/  is  divided  by  x  —  j\ 

376.  When  a  polynomial  is  affected  by  an  exponent,  ft 
should  be  indicated  clearly.     Thus, 

(3tf  -  d^)  (3^  -  dY  (:^ci  -  dy 
may  be  read,  **the  product  of  '3a  —  d  square,  '3(7  —  d  squanv/ 
(meaning  that  the  whole  quantity  is  squared),  and  the  square 
of  ^a  —  d  square."  Otherwise  it  may  be  read,  ^"3a  —  d 
square,  times  the  square  of  3^^  —  <-/,  times  the  square  of 
^a  —  ^square." 

377.  Sometimes  expressions  like  A\  />'\  c\  d'\  C^,  a^, 
etc.,  appear  in  formulas  or  elsewhere  in  alt^^i'braic  problems 
where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  same  letter  represent 
different  quantities  that  are  similar,  or  correspond  to  one 
another.  The  marks',  ",  '",  ,,  „  etc.,  serve  to  distinguish 
the  letters.  The  expressions  are  a'  ''  to  designate  simi- 
lar or  corresponding  1?  ires,   as  will 
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appear  in  mechanical  drawing.  A\  B*\  C"\  etc.,  are  read, 
**d;  major  prime  ^  b  major  second^  c  major  thirds**  etc. ;  a\  V\ 
c"\  etc.,  are  read,  **^  minor  prime ^  b  minor  second^  c  minor 
tJiird^**  etc.,  ^„  B^^  C„  d^^  etc.,  are  read,  ^^a  minor  sub-one^ 
b  major  sub-two^  c  major  sub-three^  d  minor  sub-four^''  etc. 


POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  QUANTITIES. 

378.  In  algebra,  the  terms  positive  and  negative  are 

applied  to  quantities  which  are  opposed,  or  directly  opposite 
in  character.  When  a  quantity  is  positive  it  is  denoted  by 
writing  the  plus  sign  before  it,  and  when  it  is  negative,  by 
writing  the  minus  sign  before  it.  Thus,  +  2^  and  +  jr*^  are 
positive,  and  —  2^  and  —  x^y  negative  quantities.  Besides 
indicating  addition  and  subtraction,  the  signs  +  and  — 
denote  the  character  of  the  quantities  which  they  precede. 

379.  To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  positive  and  negative 
quantities,  suppose  a  person  to  earn  $1,000  in  a  year,  and 
that  during  that  time  he  has  incurred  a  debt  of  $500.  If  he 
had  no  other  property,  he  would  be  worth  $500.  Supposing, 
however,  that  he  has  incurred  a  debt  of  $1,500  instead  of 
$500,  he  not  only  would  have  no  property,  but  he  would  be 
$500  ///  debt.  Now,  since  money  earned  adds  to  one's  prop- 
erty, and  debts  incurred  subtract  from  it,  the  two  are  opposed 
in  character,  each  tending  to  destroy  the  other.  Hence,  if 
money  earned  is  taken  as  positive,  money  owed  may  be  called 
7iegative. 

In  the  preceding  illustration,  writing  the  signs -f- or — 
before  each  sum  of  money,  according  as  it  is  positive  or 
negative,  we  have  the  following  statement  for  each  case: 

+  $1,000  -  $500  :=  +  $500  and 
+  $1,000  -  $1,500  =  -  $500. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  person  had  $500  remaining.  In 
the  second,  speaking  arithmetically,  he  ozifedibOO\  expressed 
algebraically,  he  laid  niinus  $500. 

There  are  many  other  common  illustrations  of  positive  and 
negative  quantities.  The  pull  exerted  by  a  locomotive  may 
be  said  to  be  positive,  while  the  resistance  of  the  train,  which 
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IS  opposed  to  it,  is  negative.  On  the  thermometer  we  speak 
of  a  temperature  above  0**  as+,and  one  below  0°  as—. 
Suppose  a  man  to  row  a  boat  up  a  river.  If  he  is  able  to 
propel  the  boat  at  6  miles  an  hour  in  quiet  water,  and  the 
current  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  down  stream  at  the  rate  of  2 
miles  an  hour,  the  6  and  2  are  exactly  opposite,  relative  to 
the  movement  of  the  boat,  and  if  the  6  be  taken  as  positive, 
the  2  would  be  negative. 

Again,  suppose  that  two  men,  A  and  B,  start  to  travel 
from  the  same  point,  A  going  east  and  B  west.  Considering 
the  starting  point  as  zero,  if  A*s  direction  be  taken  as  +»  B's 
direction  will  be  — ;  if  B's  direction  be  taken  as  +,  A's  direc- 
tion will  be  — . 

380.  A  quantity  is  always  considered  to  increase  in  a 
positive  direction,  and  to  decrease  in  a  negative  direction ; 
hence,  any  positive  quantity,  however  small,  is  always  con- 
sidercd  to  be  greater  than  any  negative  quantity.  For 
example,  a  person  who  owns  $2  is  better  off  than  one  who 
owes  $10.  Also,  since  a  person  who  owes  only  §1  is  better 
off  than  one  who  owes  $10;  then  of  two  negative  quantities, 
the  one  with  the  smaller  numerical  value  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  greater.  From  this  it  follows  that  ::ero,  which  is 
smaller  than  diny  positive  quantity,  is  greater  than  any  nega- 
tive quantity.  For  example,  we  know  that  a  day  wlicn  the 
thermometer  stands  at  0°  is  warmer  than  one  with  the 
thermometer  at  —  15°,  and  the  former  is  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  latter;  also  when  the  thermometer  stands  at 
—  15°,  it  is  warmer  than  when  it  stands  at  —  25". 

381.  Two  quantities  maybe  compared  aritJimetieally, 
or  geo met rieally.  To  the  question,  how  much  greater  is  a 
than  bl  the  answer  would  be  a  —  b,  and  the  result  would  be 
the  arittiinetic  ratio.  Arithmetic  ratio,  then,  corres- 
ponds to  the  difference  between  two  quantities.  To  the  ques- 
tion, what  part  of  a  is  bl  the  answer  would  be  /;  -^  a,  b  :  a  or 

— ,  and  the  result  would  be  the  K^eomctric  ratio.  Geometric 
a 

ratio,  then,  corresponds  to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
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one  quantity  by  another.    When  the  word  ratio  is  used  alone, 
geometric  ratio  is  akvays  meant. 

Example. — What  is  {a)  the  ratio  of  16  to  4  ?  (Jf)  the  arithmetic  ratio 
of  16  to  4  ? 

Solution. — {a)  The  ratio  (geometric,  understood)  of  16  to  4  b  16  :  4. 

16 

or  -2"  =  4.  Ans.  {b)  The  arithmetic  ratio  of  16  to  4  is  16  —  4  =12.    Ans. 

382.  The  mere  fact  that  a  quantity  is  negative  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  it  is  less  than  a  positive  quantity  of 
the  same  kind.  It  always  becomes  less,  however,  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  an  increase  in  the  positive  direction. 
Thus,  if  two  men,  A  and  B,  start  from  the  same  point  and 
travel  100  miles.  If  A  travels  east  100  miles  and  B  travels 
west  100  miles,  neither  can  be  said  to  have  traveled  any 
greater  distance  than  the  other.  But  if  A's  direction  be 
considered  +  and  B's  — ,  then  A  will  have  traveled  200  miles 
further  east  than  B. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

383*     When  writing  algebraic  expressions,  if  a  positive  term 

stands  alone,  or  if  the  first  term  of  an  expression  is  positive,  the  plus 
sign  is  omitted,  it  being  understood  that  the  term  is  positive.  Thus, 
Za  means  the  same  as  -f  8<z,  and  a  —  b  the  same  as  -f  «  —  *.  The  minus 
sign  must  never  be  omitted.  Polynomials  are  usually  written  with  a 
positive  term  first,  and  monomials  with  the  letters  arranged  alpha- 
betically. 
Express  the  following  algebraically: 

1.  Three  x  squarely  square,  minus  two  cd into  a  plus  b, 

Ans.  3^y  -  2f</(<i  +  ^). 

2.  The  product  of  m  square  plus  2;//«  plus  n  square,  and  a  square  b 
cube  c  fourth.  Ans.  (/«'*  +  2w«  +  «*)  a^h^^, 

3.  A  plus  the  square  root  of  D  into  A' plus  K 

Ans.  A  +  4/]9  (Ar+  Y\ 
4     A  plus  the  square  root  of  the  quantity  D  into  A"  plus  Y  • 

Ans.  A  +  sfDWTY). 

5.  Ten  x  plus  y  minus  7  times  the  difference  between  x  and  y 

divided  by  4,  plus  the  quotient  of  .r  square  minus/  square  divided  by 

two  r^.  .         .-  -,/  v\      jr*  —  y* 

Ans.  10.r-f/-.7(^.r-^j+-^^. 

When  rt  =  6,  ^  =  5  and  r  =  4,  find  the  numerical  values  of 

6.  a^-^r'^ab'YbK  Ans.  6« -h  2  X  6X  5  +  5«  =  18L 
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7.    2^  +  SAr-5.  Ans.  73  +  «)-5  =  127. 

9.    ahi* -^  ai^c  "^bc,  Ans.  SOOi 

When  jn=  8  and  ji*  =  6,  what  do  the  following  equal  ? 

la    (x+^)(x-^)-|/£^? 


Ans.  (8  +  6)(8-6)-  |/i±^  =  Sfi. 

11     ♦^(x4-^)(jr*4-ji— (j-.r>(  |^+,i')?  Ans.  39. \ 

xy       x'WxH^y)  *  '  Ans.  1.572.57. 

3S4.  Thus  far,  algebra  has  been  shown  to  differ  from 
arithmetic  in  the  following  points : 

1.  In  the  use  of  letters  as  well  as  figures  to  represent 
numbers,  and  in  the  fact  that  letters  are  general  in  their 
significance,  while  figures  are  not. 

2.  In  the  use  of  equations. 

3.  In  the  omission  of  the  multiplication  sign  when  letters 
are  used  and  multiplication  is  indicated. 

4.  In  the  recognition  of  certain  quantities  as  positive  and 
others  as  negative,  when  they  are  opposed  in  character. 
This  is  a  very  important  difference.  It  will  appear  later 
that  the  use  of  negative  quant -ties  grreatly  modifies  the 
arithmetical  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  etc 

385*  Another  important  cinerer.ce  w;I]  now  be  evident, 
which  is,  namely,  that  when  letter r  are  ii^e'^:,  t:.e  various 
operations,  as  multiplication  anc  inv  iutior..  i'jr  e x a rr^ :>»>:, 
cannot  always  be  perfonnec  a^  it.  arithmetic.,  and  must  1/e 
simply  indicated.  Thus,  in  4  y  'J  =  -.  the  muitij/i'.ation  is 
actually  performed.  If,  T^yx'::'zr.  the  letter  a  h'T,'y:'A  repre- 
sent 4,  and  ^  represent  2,  their  r:.-:!t::>h nation  rou!o  he  in- 
dicated onlv,  bv  writ  in;:  a  ani  '  tv»,'e*her.  a-  aO  v.  :,>h  is 
equivalent  to  writing:  4  /  2  "*':t:.'.;t  v'f'.r ::.;'.;;  t?.e  ov: ra- 
tion. Ag^in,  4*=  I*'..  I'';  h-^.n;;  ^h*'^ >.'.';  '•  v  :-^' \  ::-.  .  :  ".  ;ar- 
ing  4;  but  if  4  =  ^7.  the  v:-jare  or'  a  '.an  'yr..-,-  V:  :n':.'.a*e':  hy 
a*,  which  corresponds  to  4\ 
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ADDITION. 

386.  Addition,  in  algebra,  is  the  process  of  findings  an 
expression,  called  the  sum,  whose  value  shall  equal  the  cotn- 
bined  value  of  the  quantities  to  be  added. 

387.  Either  positive  or  negative  quantities  may  be 
added,  or  positive  quantities  may  be  added  to  negative 
quantities.  For  example,  the  sum  of  $5  and  $3  is  $8.  Let- 
ting the  letter  ^  =  J^l,  this  would  be  stated  in  algebra  as  the 
sum  of  ha  and  3^',  which  is  8^.  In  like  manner,  a-^-  a^=^%a^ 
7a  +  5a=  12a,  etc. 

Again,  if  a  person  has  two  debts,  one  of  $5  and  one  of  $3, 
he  is  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $8.  Remembering  the  mean- 
ing of  negative  quantities,  this  would  be  stated  in  algebra 
as  the  sum  of  —  5a  and  —  3^,  or  —  Sa^  the  letter  a  represent- 
ing $1,  as  before.     In  like  manner  the  sum  of  —  a  and  —  ^  is 

—  2a ;  of  —  5^  and  —  5^  is  —  10^,  etc. 

Should  a  person  have  $5,  however,  and  owe  $3,  his  prop- 
erty would  amount  to  but  ^2;  or  if  he  owed  $7  he  would  be 
in  debt  to  the  amount  of  j52.  In  arithmetic,  the  amount 
of  his  property  or  debt  is  found  by  subtraction.  In  algebra, 
however,  where  negative  quantities  arc  recognized,  we  should 
say  that  the  sum  of  §5  in  money  and  83  in  debt,  that  is,  the 
sum  or  coinbincd  value  (Art.  386)  of  85  and  —  $3,  is  $2; 
while  the  sum  or  combined  value  of  %h  and  —  87  is  — $2.  In 
the  first  case  the  —  83  neutralized  three  of  the  +  $5,  and  in 
the  second  case  the  +  >^h  neutralized  ^\^  of  the  —  $7.  By 
the  same  reasoninii;,  tlie  sum  of  5^7  and  —  3rt  is  2a\  of  5^7  and 

—  7^7  is  —  2^7 ;  of  3^7  and  —  3^7  is  0,  etc. 

388.  From  the  foregoing  we  see  that  addition  does  not 
always  imply  a  numerical  increase.  This  is  because  ad- 
dition, in  algebra,  is  finding  the  combined  value  of  two  or 
more  quantities.  If  two  of  the  quantities  are  opposite  in 
character,  one  being  positive  and  the  other  negative,  they 
tend  to  neutralize  or  dcstrov  each  other,  which  reduces  their 
combined  value.  The  sum  in  algebra  is  sometimes  called 
the  algebraic  suiu^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  arithmetical 
sum. 
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389*  The  sutn  of  two  or  more  quantities  may  be  indi- 
cated by  connecting  them  by  their  respective  signs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  sum  of  fnn^  hxy^  and  —  2-r  may  be  indicated  by  con- 
necting each  term  by  the  plus  sign,  thus:  mn  +  hxy^  -|- 
(—  2jr).  (Art.  358«)  But  since  the  quantity  2x  is  negative, 
it  tends  to  neutralize  the  positive  quantities,  and  reduces  their 
value  by  the  amount  of  2ar.  Hence,  the  sum,  or  combined 
value,  will  be  indicated  by  mn  -j-  hxy*  —  2 x. 


ADDITION   OF   MONOMIALS. 

There  are  two  cases,  according  as  the  terms  to  be  added 
are  like  or  unlike.     (Art.  367.) 

390*  Lrike  Terms. — To  add  like  terms  having  the 
same  sig^: 

Rule  I. — Add  the  coefficients^  prefix  the  common  sign  to 
their  sum^  and  annex  the  common  symbols. 

To  add  like  terms,  some  positive  and  some  negative: 

Rule  II. — Add  the  coefficients  of  the  positive  and  negative 
tertns  separately^  and  subtract  the  less  sum  from  the  greater. 
Prefix  the  sign  of  the  greater  sum  to  the  result^  and  annex 
the  common  symbols. 

Example. — Find  the  sum  of  —  2adxy,  —  ai>x\\  —  ',iij/f.vv  and  —  6iid.fv. 

Solution. — The  sum  of  the  coefficients  is  12  (remember  that  the 
coefficient  of  —  adxy  is  1),  and  the  common  sign  is—.  The  common 
symbols  adxy  annexed  to  these  give,  as  the  result,  —  V2tjfixv.     (Rule  I.) 

Example. — Combine  .r>'*,—  S.n-,  S.rr-  and  —  4.rv-. 

Solution. — The  sum  of  the  c«>efficicnts  of  the  positive  terms  is  9,  and 
of  the  negative  terms,  6.  Their  difference  is  '^,  and  the  sign  of  the 
greater  sum  is  +.  The  common  symbols  .n"^  annexed  to  these  give,  as 
the  result.  3xy*.    (Rule  II.) 

391.  Unlike  TerniH. — In  arithmetic,  unlike  numbers, 
as  5  books  and  G  dollars,  cannot  be  added.  So,  in  alj^ebra, 
unlike  terms,  as  3ab^^  'da'^h,  —  4.rj',  etc.,  cannot  be  combined 
into  one  term,  and  their  sum  can  only  be  indicated  by  con- 
necting the  terms  by  their  respective  sii^ns.  (Art.  389.) 
This  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  stated  in  Art.  385, 

c.  Vol.  y.-^ 
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that  operations  with  letters  cannot  always  be  performeA 
Expressions  in  algebra  are  composed  of  quantities  between 
which  operations  of  addition,  multiplication,  etc.,  are  indi- 
cated. The  trinomial  ;;/'  —  2/;/«  +  ^^*>  for  example,  is  the 
indicated  sum  of  ;y/\—  mn  and  «*,  but  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  one  quantity  in  the  same  way  tliat  an  arithmetical 
sum^  obtaified  by  actually  performing  the  addition^  is  con- 
sidered. 

Example.— What  does  7r//*  —  %cx  —  cd*  +  ^adx  +  ^d*  equal  ? 

Solution. — In  this  case  part  of  the  terms  are  like  and  part  unlike. 
Combining  like  terms,  7r//'  +  2cd^  —  cd^  =  8^//*.  Connecting  the 
unlike  terms  with  this  result  by  their  respective  signs,  we  have,  as 
the  final  result,  ^cd^  —  ^x  +  ^adx. 


BXAMPLE8  FOR  PRACTICB. 

392*     Find  the  sum  of  the  following: 

1.  -  U\  2a\  -  5rt«,  \a\  -  3tf«  and  a\  Ans.  -  7<i*. 

2.  2a«^.  -  a^b,  Wa^b,  -  hd'b,  ^a^b  and  -  9a»^.  Ans.  2<i«^. 
8.  2.r».  3.rK,  —  ^*,  Sy*.  —  Vixy  and  —  7/*.  Ans.  jr»  —  %xy  -»ry\ 
Note. — Combine  like  terms  and  connect  with  respective  signs. 

4.  a^bc,  —'2ab^c,  \^abc\  —  ia^bc  and  5«^V.  Ans.  Sab^c  —  Sa*bc  +  Zabc*, 
What  do  the  following  equal  ? 

5.  m/i^  +  2;;///  —  w«*  —  Smu  -h  ^w*«  ?  Ans.  m*n  —  ^mn, 

6.  bed*  -  5t7/»  +  47  -  2cd*  4-  Br^/*  4-  4rrt^*  -  Qxy  ? 

Ans.  7ri/»  —  2cd*  —  6jry. 


ADDITION    OF    POLYNOMIALS. 

393.  Rule. —  7o  add  polynomials^  ivrite  them  one  under- 
neath the  other,  ivith  like  terms  in  the  same  vertical  column. 
Add  each  column  separately  and  connect  the  results  by  their 
respective  signs. 

Example.— Find  the  sum  of  5^?'^  +  6^?^  —  3^«  —  2.ry,  7^ ^  —  8<i» -f  4^» 
4-  3.rv,  and  \xy  —  bb-  +  Sift  —  ti-. 

Solution. — Writing  like  terms  in  the  same  vertical  column,  we  have 

rm^+    (iar  - ',W  -  2xy 

-  \hi^  +    7^7t-  +  4b-  +  3.1  J 

—  a" -b   Site  -  U^ -^  ixy 
1 

sum  =        a^  -\-  21  ac  —  4^^  4-  bxy.     Ans. 
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Example.— Find  the  sum  of  a^x  —  <i-r»—  -r *,  ax—x^  —  a\ — 2^^  —  ta'^x 
2ax*,  and  3a*  —  Sa*x  +  SaxK 

Solution. —  a*x  —  ax*  —  x* 

—  2a»jr— 2tfjr»  —  2a« 

~  3<i»jr  4-  ^ax*  +  3/?' 

Ji^jw  =  —  4a*x  +0      —  2.r'  +  0     -h  rt.r  = 

ajr— 4tf»^— 2^».     Ans.     (Art.  383.) 


BXABtPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

394*     Find  the  sum  of  the  following: 

1.  ax  4-  2dx  4-  44y  —  3tf^,  2ax  +  bx-\-  2ay  —  ^z,  and  4^;r  +  3^j'. 

Ans.  'lax  4-  3^^  4-  6^^—  ay. 

2.  a  —  j: 4-  4_y  —  8jr  4-  »;,  ar  4-  Sa  —  2x — /  —  w,  and  jr  4-^  4-  -ff. 

Ans.  4fl  —  2.r 4-  ^y—  z. 

3.  2fl  —  8^  4-  4^/,  2^  —  8//4-  4^:,  2//—  3^  4-  4fl,  and  2<r  —  3rt  4-  4<5. 

Ans.  3rt  4-  3^  4-  3r  4-  3^. 
4     6-r  —  8^  +  7»f,  2«  —  jr  4-^,  2^  —  4jr  —  5w,  and  m -\-  n  —y. 

Ans.  .r  —  J  4-  3;/«  4-  8;/. 
5.     2jr—  5^  —  JBT  4-  7,  8^  —  2  —  6x4-  Sir.  r  4-  3^  —  4,  and  1  4-  2k  —  5r. 

^____^  Ans.  3-7  —  j:  4-  2. 

SUBTRACTION. 

395.  Subtraction  is  the  process  of  finding  the  differ- 
ence between  two  quantities;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  finding 
the  arithmetic  ratio  between  two  quantities.  The  quantity 
to  be  subtracted  is  called  the  subtrahend,  and  that  from 
which  it  is  taken,  the  minuend. 

396.  The  difference  must  evidently  be  a  quantity 
which,  when  added  to  the  subtrahend,  will  produce  the  min- 
uend. Thus,  the  difference  between  10  and  0  is  4,  1  being 
the  number  that  must  be  added  to  the  subt  rail  end  0  to  pro- 
duce the  minuend  10.  In  algebra,  when  negative  quantities 
occur,  it  is  convenient  to  make  use  of  this  princi])k\  as  illus- 
trated in  the  following  six  cases,  which  cover  all  those  that 
are  met  with': 

1.  If  3^  be  subtracted  from  5/?,  the  difference  must  be  a 
quantity  which,  when  added  to  3^z,  will  produce  ha.  This  is 
evidently  %a. 
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2.  If  6a  be  subtracted  from  da^  the  difference  must  be  a 
quantity  which,  when  added  to  5^,  will  produce  Sa.  By 
Art.  390,  this  is  —  2a, 

In  like  manner, 

3.  Subtracting  —  3a  from  6a  gives  a  difference  of  Sa, 
since  ^  da  -^Sa  =  6a, 

4.  Subtracting  6a  from  —  3a  gives  a  difference  of  —  8a, 
since  5a  +  (  —  8^)  =  —  3.7.     (Art.  390.) 

5.  Subtracting  —  3a  from  —  6a  gives  a  difference  of  —  2a, 
since  —  3a  -|-  (  —  2a)  =  —  5a. 

6.  Subtracting  —  5a  from  —  3a  gives  a  difference  of  2a, 
since  —  5a  +  2a  =  —  3a. 

397.  Now,  if  the  sign  of  the  subtrahend  had  been 
changed  in  each  case  and  the  resulting  expression  added 
(algebraically)  to  the  minuend,  the  results  would  have  been 
exactly  the  same.  Thus,  in  the  first  case,  3a  with  its  sign 
changed  becomes  —  3a,  which,  added  to  5a,  equals  6a  + 
(  —  3a),  or  2a;  in  the  second  case,  5a  with  its  sign  changed 
becomes  —  5a,  which  added  to  3a,  equals  —  5a  +  8a,  or 
—  2a ;  in  the  third  case,  —  3a  with  its  sign  changed  becomes 
3a,  which,  added  to  5a,  equals  5a  -|-  3a,  or  8a,  and  so  on. 
Hence  the  dijference^  or  t/ie  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  sub- 
traliend  to  produce  the  minuend^  may  be  found  by  changi*fg 
the  sign  of  the  subtrahend  and  addiftg  it  to  the  minuend, 

398.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  subtraction 
does  not  always  imply  a  numerical  decrease,  for  note  the 
result  in  the  3d  case.  This  is  because  negative  quantities 
are  considered.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  a  man's  prop- 
erty, for  example,  when  he  has  $3  and  when  he  otves  $5,  is  $8. 


SUBTRACTION    OF    MONOMIALS. 

399.     From  Art.  397,  we  have  the  following: 

Rule. —  To  subtract  one  term  from  another^  change  the 
sign  of  the  subtrahend  and  proceed  as  in  addition. 

Example.— From  —  Zab'-x  take  lafi-x. 

Solution. — Changing  the  sign  of  the  subtrahend,  tab'^x,  and  add- 
9^g%  we  have  —  Zab'^x  —  lab^x  =  —  lOab^x,     Ans. 
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£xAMPLB.»Prom  8^»  —  8^  take  Aa  —  %a. 

Solution.— Combining  like  terms,  8r*  —  8^  =  5r«  and  4^  —  6^  =  —  2a 
Changing  the  sign  of  2a  and  adding,  we  have  as  the  difference,  S^r*  -h  2a, 

(Art.  391.)  

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

400.     Solve  the  ftldiAring : 

1.  From  Via  take  — 11^  Ans.  28^7. 

2.  From  —  \\a  take  Via.  Ans.  —  28<i. 

3.  Subtract  ^d  from  —  Acd,  Ans.  —  ^cd. 
4  Subtract  —  10^«  from  -  10^».  Ans.  0. 

5.  From  I87  take  4^.  Ans.  9^. 

6.  From  x—2x  take  4.  Ans.  —  ^  —  4. 

7.  Subtract  %mn  —  mn  from  mn  —  6w«.  Ans.  —  10  mn. 

8.  What  quantity  added  to  \Oxy  will  produce  —  \2xy  ? 

Ans.  —  22^. 

9.  What,  then,  does  \Oxy  subtracted  from  —  12^  equal  ? 

Ans.  —  22^'. 

SUBTRACTION  OF  POLYNOMIALS. 

401*     To  subtract  one  polynomial  from  another: 

Rule. — Write  the  subtrahend  underneath  the  minuend y 
with  like  terms  in  the  same  vertical  column.  Change  the 
sig^  of  ^(^ch  term  of  the  subtrahend^  and  add  the  result  to 
the  minuend. 

Example. — From  Zac  —  2b  subtract  ac  —  b  —  d. 
Solution. —  ^ac  —  2b 

—  ac  -h    b  +  d  signs  changed. 

difference  =     2ac  —    b  -^  d    Ans. 

Example. — From  2x*  —  Zx^  -h  2xy'^  subtract  jr*  —  xy^  -i-y*. 
Solution. —  2-r^  — 3jr'^4- 2^* 

—  X*  +    ;ry' —J*  signs  changed. 

difference  —       x^  —  Wx'^y  -\-  iixy^  —y*    Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 
402*     Solve  the  following: 

1.  From  la  +  ^b—^  take  a  —  7/^  4-  5r  —  4. 

Ans.  0/14-12/5  — 8r  4- 4. 

2.  From  3«i  —  5«  -+-  r  —  'Jj  lake  2r  -t-  li/;  —  ///  —  5j. 

Ans.  4m  —  Hn  —  r  -^  'U. 

8.     Subtract  2x—2y'^2  from y  —  x.  Ans.  3/  —  \^x  —  2. 

4     Subtract  3-r*  +  Ax'y  —  Ixy^  -*-  y--  —  xy^  from  5jr*  -*-  x'^  —  6,r>'*  -f 

y*,  Ans.  2.r*  —  IJjr*^  —  xy'^  -^  xy*. 

6.    From  jr*  +  Sjrj'  -f /'  take  x*  —  2^-/  -+-^*  -+-  4.  Ans.  4^  —  4. 
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403.  Before  proceeding  further,  the  student  should 
make  sure  that  he  fully  understands  the  use  of  the  signs  + 
and  — .  It  has  been  seen  that  they  indicate  the  character 
of  the  quantities  they  precede  as  well  as  addition  and  sub- 
traction. In  10a  —  7a,  for  example,  if  the  minus  sign  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  character  of  7^,  the  expression 
would  mean  10^  +  (—  '3'^)>  <^r  that  the  negative  quantity  —  7a 
is  to  be  added  to  10^  ;  if  the  minus  sign  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate subtraction,  however,  the  expression  would  mean 
\0a  —  (+  7^),  or  that  the  positive  quantity  7a  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  lOtf .  Thus,  10^  —  7a  may  indicate  either  the 
algebraic  sum  of  +  lO^a:  and  —  7a,  as  explained  in  Art.  389f 
or  the  difference  (arithmetic  ratio)  between  -f-  lOo:  and  +  7a. 
The  result  in  either  case  is  the  same.     Thus, 

adding      —    7^  subtracting     -f-    7a 

sum  =  -f-  3«  difference  =  +  Ba 
But  the  minus  sign  is  usually  considered  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  quantity  which  the  sign  precedes,  unless 
the  minus  sign  is  followed  by  a  symbol  of  aggregation.  The 
arithmetic  ratio  between  —  a  and  —  b  must  always  be  ex- 
pressed as  —a  —  (—  <^),  the  second  minus  sign  indicating 
subtraction,  and  the  third  minus  sign,  the  character  of  b^ 
i.  e.,  whether  positive  or  negative. 


SYMBOLS  OF  AGGREGATION. 

404.  Parentheses,  brackets,  braces,  etc.,  are  frequently 
used  to  enclose  expressions  containing  one  or  more  terms, 
when  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
the  expressions  so  enclosed.  To  actually  perforin  the  addi- 
tion or  subtraction,  the  parenthesis  or  other  symbol  must  be 
removed,  which  requires  a  due  regard  for  the  signs. 

405.  When  a  parenthesis  or  like  symbol  is  preceded  by  a 
minus  sign,  it  may  be  removed  if  the  signs  of  all  the  enclosed 
terms  he  changed  from  -f  to  —  or  frojn  —  to  -\-. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  minus  sign  indicates  sub- 
traction, the  entire  expression  within  the  parenthesis  being 
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the  subtrahend,  and  when  the  subtraction  is  performed  by 
removing  the  parenthesis,  the  signs  of  the  subtrahend  must 
be  changed.     (Art.  3990 

406*  IVAen  a  parenthesis  or  like  symbol  is  preceded  by  a 
plus  sigfif  it  may  be  removed  without  changing  the  signs  of 
the  enclosed  terms.  .  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
plus  sign  indicates  addition  ;  in  addition  the  signs  are  not 
changed. 

Example. — Remove  the  parentheses  from  4r  —  (3a  +  Aab  —  d). 

Solution. — Changing  the  sign  of  each  enclosed  term,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  sign  of  3a  is  +,  understood,  we  have,  as  the  result, 
4^  —  8tf  —  Aab  +  d,    Ans. 

Example. — Remove  the  parentheses  from  4^  —  5  4:  —  (a  —  4.r) 
+  (jr-8a). 

Solution. — ia  —  5-r  —  (a  —  4-r)  4-  (-r  —  8a)  =  4a  —  5-r  —  a  +  4^  +  x 

—  8a.    Adding  the  like  terms,  we  have 

4a  —  5.r 

—  a  +  4x 

—  8a  4-    .r 

—  5a  +  0  =  —  5a.     Ans. 

407.  Symbols  of  aggregation  will  often  be  found  en- 
closing others.  In  such  cases  they  may  be  removed  in  suc- 
cession by  the  preceding  rules,  always  beginning  with  tlic 
innermost  pair. 

Example. — Remove    the    parenthesis,    etc.,    from    6a  —  \b  —  Y'kcd 

-  4a  4- (2^^  -  ^^^)] } 

Solution. — We  first  remove  the  vinculum.     This  beinjij  in  ciTrct  the 
same  as  the  parenthesis,  the  minus  sign  before  the  a  indicates  that  4-  a 
and  —  b  are  to  be  subtracted. 
Hence,  we  have 

^a^\b--  [led -'4a  4-  (2^v/-  a  4-  ^)] }. 
Removing  the  parenthesis  we  have 

ea^\b-  [led-  4a  4-  2i'd-  a  +  fi]]. 
This,  with  the  brackets  removed,  equals 

6a  -  j^  _  7.Y/4-  4.^  -  2cd-h  a  -  ^}. 
which  equals  6a  —  ^  4-  led  —4a  +  2c d  —  a-^  h. 

Combining  like  terms, 

6a  —  4a  —a  —  ^  4-  /^  4-  led  4-  2ed  =  a  4-  ^ed.     Ans. 

408.  From  the  foregoing:,  it  is  evident  that  an  ex- 
pression may  be  placed  within  a  parenthesis  preceded  by  a 
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minus  sign  by  changing  all  its  signs,  or  within  a  parenthesis 
preceded  by  a  plus  sign  without  changing  its  signs. 

Example. — Place  within  a  parenthesis  the  last  three  terms  of  Kxy 
4-  ^bc  —  8jr  —  5  +  2^,  indicating  that  they  are  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
first  two. 

Solution. — 

^  +  2^r  —  8-r-.  5  +  2^  =  4«7  +  2^r  —  (8jr+  5  —  %b\     Ans. 


BXAMPL.BS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

409«     Remove  the  parentheses  from  the  following: 

1.  —  i^mn  —  »«•  —  «*).  Ans.  »i*  —  %mn  -f  Ji*. 

2.  1  — (-<J  +  r  +  3).  Ans.  b  —  c  —  % 
8.     5/1  — 4^  +  3^  — (-3a +  2^  — r).                             Ans.  8iZ  — 6^  +  4r. 

4.  8jr-(2^-5)  +  (7-jr).  Ans.  12. 
Remove  the  parentheses,  etc. ,  from  the  following  : 

5.  VI  —  [An  —  ^  —  im-hn  —  2^)].  Ans.  2m  —  ^n  —  J(r, 

6.  5^-(2-r-3j)-(.r+5/).  Ans.  2x—2y. 

7.  da  —  [7rt  —  (5/7  —  ^  -  rt)]  —  (—  «  —  4b),  Ans.  ^  +  8^. 

8.  Sx+  {2y-  [5.r-  (3j'  -f-  ^--  4/)]  (.  Ans.  ^  -  x 

9.  100^  -  j  200,r  -  [500.r  -  ( -  100,r )  -  300.r  ]  -  400^ } .       Ans.  600x 

10.  lex  —  {Acjr—  [(4r.r 4- Srj)  +  cy—  cx\\.  Ans.  lOcx 

Note.— Observe  that  the  sign  before  the  inner  parenthesis  is  +, 
understood. 

11.  Place  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  terms  of  the  expression  2c d  —  Bm  H-  ox 
—  2)'  -+-  X—  Aid,  within  a  parenthesis  preceded  by  a  minus  sign. 

Ans.  2cd  —  (8;;/  —  5.r  -h  2^)  +  j-  —  4a. 

12.  Indicate  the  addition  of  —  ^^  +  cd  to  75.     Ans.  75  +  (  —  ^*  +  cd). 

13.  Enclose  the  whole  expression  x^ -\- )lxy -\- y^  —  (a  —  b)  within 
brackets  having  a  minus  sign  prefixed. 

Ans.  —  [  —x'^  —  2xy  —y*  4-  (a  —  b)]. 

Note. — Changing  the  sign  before  the  inner  parenthesis  is  in  effect  the 
same  as  changing  the  sign  of  both  n  and  b ;  hence,  the  signs  of  a  and  —  b 
remain  as  before. 

MULTIPLICATION. 
410*     ^toltiplication    is    the   process  of    taking  one 

quantity  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another  quantity. 

411.  The  quantity  that  is  taken,  or  multiplied,  is  called 
the  multiplicand,  and  the  quantity  by  which  we  multiply 
is  called  the  multiplier.  The  result  of  multiplication  is 
called  the  product. 
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41 2«  The  product  is  obtained  by  taking  the  multi- 
plicand a  certain  number  of  times,  as  indicated  by  the  multi- 
plier. The  product^  therefore^  is  the  same  kind  of  a  quantity 
as  the  multiplicand.  For  example,  5  dollars  multiplied  by 
10  is  50  dollars  ;  5  units  X  10  =  50  units  ;  5  pounds  x  10  = 
hO pounds.  In  each  case  the  multiplicand  of  5  dollars,  5  units, 
or  5  pounds  is  taken  ten  times  to  form  a  product  of  the 
same  kind. 

413.  The  same  rule  holds  with  regard  to  positive  and 
negative  quantities.  Thus,  the  positive  quantity  -{-  ba 
multiplied  by  10  is  the  positive  quantity  +  50^7,  while  the 
negative  quantity  —  ba  multiplied  by  10  is  the  negative 
quantity  —  50.^. 

414.  The  multiplier  shows,  1st,  how  many  times  the 
multiplicand  is  to  be  taken  to  form  the  product,  and  2d, 
whether  the  product  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted  when  taken 
in  connection  with  other  quantities,  a  multiplier  having  ihe 
plus  sign  indicating  that  the  product  is  to  be  added,  and  a 
multiplier  with  the  minus  sign,  that  it  is  to  be  subtracted. 

415.  There  are  four  cases  in  multiplication  that  cover, 
in  principle,  all  that  are  met  with;  they  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows: 

1.  +5  multiplied  by  +  3  =  +  15.  Since  the  multiplicand 
5  is  positive,  the  product  15  must  be  positive.  (Art.  413.) 
The  plus  sign  of  the  multiplier  indicates  that  the  product 
is  to  be  added.  Hence,  (  +  5)  X  (  +  3)  =  +  (  +  15),  which, 
by  Art.  406,  =  +  15. 

2.  +5  multiplied  by  —  3  =  —  15.  Since  the  multiplicand 
is  positive,  the  product  must  be  positive.  The  minus  sign 
of  the  multiplier  indicates  that  the  product  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted. Hence,  (+5)  x  (  —  3)  =  —  (  +  !'>),  which,  by  Art. 
405,  =  -  15.  ^# 

By  similar  reasoning  it  can  be  shown  that 

3.  (  -  5)  X  (  +  •^)  =  +  (  -  l''»)  ^  -  15. 

4.  (  -  5)  X  (  -  3)  =  -  (  -  15)  =  +  15. 

416.  From  these  examples,  it  will  be  observed  that 
when  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  have  like  signs,  the 
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product  has  the  plus  sign,  and  when  they  have  unlike  signs, 
the  product  has  the  minus  sign.  Hence,  in  finding  the  prod- 
uct of  two  quantities,  like  signs  produce  plus  and  unlike 
signs  minus, 

417*  We  know  from  arithmetic  that  the  product  of  two 
numbers  is  the  same  in  whatever  order  they  are  taken. 
Thus,  3x4  and  4x3  are  each  equal  to  12.  Similarly,  in 
Algebra,  the  factors  will  give  the  same  results  whatever  their 
order.  Thus,  5^x4*  =  5X«X4x*  =  5x4XtfX*  = 
20^^.  Hence,  in  finding  the  product  of  two  quantities,  the 
coefficients  are  multiplied  together  and  prefixed  to  the  literal 
factors, 

418*  Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a*  by  d^.  By  Art. 
362*  d"  means  a  x  ax  a,  and  a*  means  ax  a.  Hence,  a^ 
y^  a"  =a  X  a  Xa  X  a  X  a  =  a''  =  a*^\  Therefore,  the  expo- 
nent of  a  letter  in  the  product  is  equal  to  the  sum>  of  its 
exponents  in  the  factors, 

419*  Particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  way  that 
coefficients  and  exponents  are  treated  in  multiplication. 
Coefficients  are  multiplied^  while  exponents  are  added. 


MULTIPLICATION    OF    MONOMIALS. 

420.  From  the  foregoing  principles,  we  have,  when 
there  are  two  factors,  the  following: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  coefficients  together ;  annex  the  let- 
ters of  both  mo7iomials  to  the  result^  gi'^^i^^S  ^^  each  letter  an 
exponeiit  eqtial  to  the  sum  of  its  exponents  in  the  factors. 
Make  the  sign  of  the  product  plus  when  the  tivo  factors  fiave 
like  signs ^  and  minus  %vhcn  they  have  tinlike  signs. 

Example.— Multiply  •ia'^l?  by  —  ^a^dc. 

Solution. — The  product  of  the  coefficients  is  20,  and  the  letters  to  be 
annexed  are  a,  h^  andr.  The  new  exponent  of  a  is  5,  and  of  b^  %  since 
^«r3  _  ^.s^  ^n(j  ^i-Ki  _  ifi^     'pj^g  j-ig^  Qf  ^j^g  product  is  minus,  since  the  two 

factors  have  different  signs.     Hence,  A^d^b  X  —  '^ir''bc  —  —  20a^b^e,     Ans. 

421.  When  there  are  more  than  two  factors,  we  have 
simply  three  or  more  examples  in  multiplication  to  do  in 
succession,  each  to  be  performed  by  the  foregoing  rule. 
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ExAMPLB.— Find  the  cocticae^   product  of  «x^r». -»x*>*r«,  and 

Solution.—  €Lr»rr»  x  -  >^l»^-*  =  -  ^Lr^-'y-'^'-  or  -  .>ir*Hr». 
Now,  multiplying  this  prodact  by  —  3^/^.  wc  hivc  -  5Lr*r»--^  X 
—  3x*^r  =:  1«2^  'j^^-    Ana.      


422.      Find  the  prodoct  of 

1.  d*&*  and  --  5tf^^.  Ans.  -  ^^o*J, 

2.  —  7xx  and  —  Tx*y*.  Ans.  4dx^>-». 

3.  —  15jpr*if*  and  Sotit.  Ans.  — 45»:^«'. 

4.  Mx— ^-r'andadTX— ^»  -  Ar-s.  6j^x-»J. 
Note. — Treat  the  (x— ^i » as  tho-^jh  ::  irere  a  sir.'^'.e  letter. 

5.  Find  the  continued  prod::ct  c:  tj^m'.r,  —  Zj'-mx^  and  4j/hHx*. 

Ans.  -  24j*w<x«. 
6L     What  docs  —  ^hm  X  —  2c-</«  X  —  ^*r.L'  x  —  2 j. «- equal  ? 

Ans.  12*r>\-*./»i»*. 

MULrTIPLrlCATIOX   OF   POLYNOMIALS. 

423«     When  one  of  the  factors  is  a  monomial : 

Rule. — Multiply  each  term  of  the  fclynomial  by  the  mono- 
mial^  renumbering  that  like  signs  produce  plus ^  and  unlike 
signs  produce  minus. 

Example.— Find  the  product  of  —  &»/*  —  Za:^  —  4  j*.--*  —  >»  and  —  Za:^. 
SOLUTIOX.—        —  »!/»  -  Zai-  —  \ji':'^  -  /* 

27iZ«^  -  9^.'*  -  12^  .'■  -  '.U:*      Ans. 
424»     When  both  factors  are  r^/ivnomials: 

Rule. — Multiply  each  term  cf  cnc polynomial  by  each  term 
of  the  at  her  ^  and  add  the  partial  products. 

Example. — Multiply  6^  —  4^'  by  \a  —  2r. 

Solution. — ^Writc  the  multiplier  under  the  multipiicand.  and  begin 

to  multiply  at  th€  teft  instead  ••f  at  the  ris^ht.  as  in  arithmetiv?.  since 

polynomials  are  always  written  and  read  from  the  left,  and  there  are 

no  numbers  to  carrv. 

6ci  -    4.-^  (1) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  4^  gives      24cj*  -  \^ab  ^2) 

Multiplying (1) by  —  2^  gives  —\'la''^^<'-^    t3» 

Adding  (2)  and  (3)  gives  24./-  —  ^l>a'^  -  ^  -        Ans. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  like  terms.  —  16*7.^  and  —  I2w'.\  are  written 
under  each  other  so  that  it  will  be  easier  to  add  them. 
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Example. — Multiply  x*  —  x-hl  +  x^hy  l  —  x*  +  x. 

Solution. — With  a  view  to  bringing  like  terms  in  the  same  columns, 
arrange  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  either  according  to  the  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  powers  of  the  same  letter.  (Art.  372.)  Arrang- 
ing in  this  case  according  to  the  increasing  powers  of  x,  we  have 

l-x  +  x*  +  x*  (1) 

1  +  x—x* 

Multiplying  (1)  by  1  gives         1  —  4:  -H  jr«  -h  jr*  (2) 

Multiplying (1) by  +  jr  gives  jr— jr* -f- jr*+jr*  (8) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  —  x^  gives  —  jr'  +  .r '  —  x*  —  x*  (4) 

Adding  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  gives  1         -  ^«  4-  3ar*         -  x^     Ans. 

Example.— Multiply  2<i  +  1  —  3/?*  -+-  ^  by  ^  —  2^  —  2. 

Solution. — Arranging  according  to  the  decreasing  powers  of  a, 

a*-^a*-h2a  +1        (1) 
a* '-2a  -2 


Multiplying  (1)  by  a*  gives        a''  —  3^*  4-  2a*  +   a^ 
Multiplying  (1)  by  —  2a  gives        —  2a^  +  Oa*  —  4a*  —  2a 

Multiplying(l)by  — 2   gives  -~2a*  +6^*  — 4rt  — 2 

Adding  ^i'  —  5a*  4-  7dr*  +  2a«  —  6«  —  2 

[Ans. 

425*  The  product  of  two  or  more  polynomials  is  often 
indicated  by  enclosing  each  of  the  factors  in  a  parenthesis, 
and  writing  one  after  the  other.  When  the  indicated  multi- 
plication is  performed,  the  expression  is  said  to  be  expanded. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

426*      Multiply  the  following: 

1.  jr«  H-  2x^  4-y  by  .r  -+-/.  Ans.  x^  4-  3jr*^  +  Sxy*  +^. 

2.  dalf^m^  +  Aa^b  -  2  by  a^b'^m\  Ans.  3<i'^»;w»  +  Aa^b^tn^  —  2a*b^m*, 

3.  c^  -  iP  by  ^-2  +  d\  Ans.  r»  -  ^. 

4.  jr*4-.ry +_>'^  by  ,r-— j2.  Ans.  .r*  —  y. 

5.  jr*  4- 1  —  -r^  —  .r  by  x  4- 1.  Ans.  1  —  jr*. 

6.  3^2  -  7^z  4-  4  by  2^z«  4-  O.z  -  5.  Ans.  6^z^  4-  13^'  -  70a«  4-  71a  -  20. 

7.  5;/;2  -  3;;///  4-  4//«  by  6///  —  5«.  Ans.  30///''  -  43w««  4-  39/«»«  —  20»». 
Expand  the  following: 

8.  (2rt  -  3r)  (4  -  3.7).  Ans.  8^z  -  12^  —  6/i«  4- 9<ir. 

9.  (.r  4- 2)  (^--2)  (.1-2  4- 4).  Ans.  jr*  — 1«. 

10.  [x(^^  -yO  -  2]  [-t-(^'  4-^0  -+-  2]. 

Note. — The  expressions  in  the  brackets  reduce  to  x^  —  xy*  —  3  and 
jr*  4-  xy^  4-  2.     The  product  of  these  is  x^  —  jt'k*  —  4-ry*  —  4 
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THREE    IMPORTANT   EXAMPLES. 
427.     The  first  two  examples  are : 

1.  To  find  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities. 

2.  To  find  the  square  of  the  difference  of  two  quantities. 
Let  a  represent  one  quantity  and  b  the  other  quantity. 

Their  sum  would  then  be  represented  by  ^  -f  ^  ^^^  their  dif- 
ference hy  a  —  b.     Squaring  these  by  multiplying  each  by 

itself,  we  have: 

1,     a  +  b  %      a  —  b 

a  +  b  a  —  b 

a*  +  ab  a^  —  ab 

ab-\'b'^  —  ab  + /J« 


a^  4-  ^ab  +^«  a«  —  'lab  +  b^ 

428.  By  examining  the  products  it  will  be  evident  that, 
since  a  and  b  represent  any  two  quantities,  the  square  of  the 
sum  of  two  quantities  equals  the  square  of  the  first ^  plus  twice 
the  product  of  the  first  by  the  second^  plus  the  square  of  the 
second, 

429.  Also,  that 

The  square  of  the  difference  of  tivo  quantities  equals  the 
square  of  the  first ^  minus  tzuice  the  product  of  the  first  hy 
the  second^  plus  the  square  of  the  second, 

430*     The^third  example  is: 

3.     To  find  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two 

quantities.     By  multiplication,  we  have 

a  -\-  b 
a  -/J 


a^ 

-+-  ab 

-ab- 

•b^ 

a^ 

_ 

■b' 

431  •     That  is,  the  product  of  t lie  sum  and  difference  of 
tiLW  quantities  equals  the  difference  of  iJuir  squares. 

432.  These  three  principles  are  very  important,  and 
should  be  committed  to  nicmorv.  Tlicv  niav  also  be  vx- 
pressed  by  formulas  in  the  same  way  that  the  rule  in  Art. 
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353  was  expressed  by  a  formula.    Thus,  letting  a  represent 
one  quantity  and  b  the  other  quantity, 

{a^bY  =  d'-^^ab^b\  (1.) 

(a  -  bY  =  «•  -  lab  +  b\  (2.) 

(a^b){a~-b)  =  a'^b\  (3.) 

The  meaning  of  these  formulas  will  be  made  clear  by  sup- 
posing, for  example,  that  ^  =  10  and  ^  =  2.  By  formula  1, 
the  square  of  the  sum  of  10  and  2,  or  the  square  of  12,  should 
be  10'  +  2  X  10  X  2  +  2'  =  100  +  40  +  4  =  144,  which  we 
know  to  be  actually  the  case. 

433*     By  the  use  of  these  principles  and  formulas  the 

square  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  any  two  quantities,  or  the 

proihict  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  any  two  quantities  may 

be  found,  without  actually  performing  the  multiplication. 

The  student  should  practise  until  he  can  readily  apply  them. 

Example. — Square  3.r'  -+-  5. 

Solution. — The  square  of  the  first  term  is  3jr*x  3jr'  =  9jr*,  twice  the 
product  of  the  terms  is  30a:*,  and  the  square  of  the  last  term  is  85. 
Hence,  by  formula  1 ,  letting  a  =  %x^  and  ^  =  5, 

(3.r«  4-  5)*  =  9^4  +  30.r»  +  25.     Ans. 

Example. — Square  Acd-^  x. 

Solution. — The  square  of  the  first  term  is  IG^rW*,  twice  the  product 
of  the  first  by  the  second  is  %c(ix,  and  the  square  of  the  last  term  is  x\ 
Hence,  by  formula  2,  letting  a  =  4r/'/and  b  —  x^ 

{\cd  -  ;r )«  =  16cv/2  -  %cdx  +  ^».     Ans. 

Example.— Expand  (.r«  +  3)  (.r'  —  8). 

Solution. — The  square  of  the  first  term  is  jr*,  and  of  the  second,  8. 
Hence,  by  formula  3,  letting  a  =  x'^  and  b —  Z^ 

(.r«  H-  3)  Or 9  -  3)  =  ^*  -  9.     Ans. 


EXAMPLKS  FOR 

PRACTICE. 

434.      Square  the 

1  following : 

1.     in-\-  ft. 

Ans.  ;//'  -f-  2mn  -f  i»*. 

2.     4.1-  +  2. 

Ans.  10.r»4-l(5jr4-4. 

3.     3^7  -  5^. 

Ans.  9rt^  -  30a<J  +  25^«. 

4     1  -  2c\ 

Ans.  1  — 4r»-f4<^. 

5.     3.r«  -  2y\ 

Ans.  9jr*  — 12-r»>^+'4j^. 

6.     ab'c^  4-  1. 

Ans.  ^i«^^  +  2rt/^«^  + 1. 

Expand  the  following : 

7.     (w  +  1)  (w  — 

1> 

Ans.  »«'  — 1. 
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a  (jr« -f/^  (jr«  — >^  Ans.  jr*-.^. 

9.  (Sxy  +  2)  {Sxy  -  2),  Ans.  9.rV-4. 

10.  (4tf  +  4^)  (4^  -  4^»).  Ans.  16n«-16^. 

11.  Square  2c*-'C  +  d. 

Solution  to  11. — By  Art  408,  this  may  be  written  2^»  —  (^  —  d). 
Then,  in  squaring,  the  binomial  c  —  d  should  be  used  as  one  quantity. 
(See  Art.  391.)  Thus.  (2c*y  =  4r*  ;  (r  -//)«  =  r«  -  2tv/-+-  ^K  Hence,  by 
formula  2,  letting  a  =  2c*  and  b^c—  d,  we  have  (2t** -~c  +  df  — 
Ac*  -  A£*{c  -  </)  +  r«  -  2r//+  //•  =  4r*  -  4r«  +  4rW+  r«  -  2^-^+  dK  Ans. 
This  method  is  sometimes,  though  not  always,  more  convenient  than 
direct  multiplication. 

DIVISION. 

435*  Division,  in  Algebra,  is  that  process  by  which, 
when  a  product  and  one  of  its  factors  are  given,  the  other 
factor  may  be  found.  The  product  of  the  two  factors  is 
called  the  dividend,  the  given  factor  the  divisor,  and  the 
required  factor  the  quotient. 

From  these  definitions,  it  is  clear  that  the  quotient  multi- 
plied by  the  divisor  produces  the  dividend.  Division,  there- 
fore, is  the  converse  of  multiplication,  and  the  following 
principles  may  be  proved  directly  from  those  given  in  Arts. 
416-419: 

436.  If  the  dividend  and  divisor  have  like  sii^ns^  the 
quotient  will  have  the  plus  sign;  if  they  have  unlike  signs, 
the  quotient  will  have  the  minus  sign, 

437.  The  coefficient  of  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  coeffi- 
cient of  the  dividend  divided  by  the  coefficient  of  t/ie  divisor. 

438.  The  exponent  of  a  letter  in  the  quotient  is  equal  to 
its  exponent  in  the  dividend,  minus  its  exponent  in  the 
divisor, 

439.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  d^  by  a"^,  \s^  have  to 
obtain  a  quotient  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  divisor  ^7', 
will  produce  the  dividend  ^?\  The  cjuoticnt  is  evidently  1. 
By  Art.  438*  however,  we  know  that  a""  -\-  a""  =  a''~''  •-  a\ 
Hence,  any  quantity  ivhose  exponent  is  0  is  equal  to  1. 

From  the  foregoing  principles,  the  rules  for  division  are 
obtained. 
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DIVISION   OF   MONOMIAI.S. 

440.  Rule. — Divide  the  coefficient  of  the  dividend  by 
that  of-  the  divisor.  Annex  to  the  result  the  letters  of  the 
dividend^  each  with  an  exponent  equal  to  its  exponent  in  the 
dividend^  miyius  its  exponent  in  the  divisor^  omitting  all  let- 
ters whose  exponents  become  zero. 

Make  the  sign  of  the  quotient  plus  when  the  dividend  and 
divisor  have  like  signs^  and  minus  when  they  have  unlike 
signs. 

Example.— Divide  (Sa^b*c^  by  —  Za^bc^. 

Solution. — The  quotient  of  6  +  8  is  2.  The  letters  to  be  annexed,  and 
their  exponents,  are  <?*-*  =  a',  and  ^*  =  ^*.  The  c  has  an  exponent 
of  3  —  3  =  0,  so  that  it  becomes  equal  to  1,  and  is  omitted.  The  sign  of 
the  quotient  is  minus.  Hence,  6^*^^  h —  Za^bc*  =  —  2a^i^,  Ans. 
Proof:  -  Za'^bc^  X  —  2rt»^  =  6^*^^. 

Example.— Divide  —  lO^^rV  by  —  2ab*c, 

Solution.—   —  10/?«/^VWh-  —  ^alf^c  =  5d!*-'<J»-»<r«->//=5«»<r<£    Ans. 


EXAMPL.BS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

441*  Divide  the  following: 

1.  V2ffthi  by  An,  Ans.  %m\ 

2.  30^V^^  by  -  6.ry^«.  Ans.  --^xbc. 

3.  -  AAa^b^c^  by  -  lUb^c^.  Ans.  Aa^, 

4.  -  lOO^-^js^-*  by  x^yK  Ans.  —  lOOxyr*. 

5.  l^gKv^m^  by  75^.  Ans.  pg*m^. 


DIVISION   OF    POLYNOMIALS. 

442.     When  the  divisor  is  a  monomial: 

Rule. — Divide  each  term  of  the  dividend  by  the  divisor^ 
rcmcvibcring  that  like  signs  produce  plus  and  unlike  signs 
minus. 

Example.— Divide  12^'''^— O^t^^+e^^^^  by  Zab\ 
SoLUTiOxN.—  '6al)'')V2iiV>^  -  ^ai?^  -+-  Cyn^b^ 


\a/>    -  15        +  ^ii'-b   quotient,     Ans. 


EXAMPI.KS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

443.      Divide  the  following: 
1.    64///«;j»  —  32w/i*  -+-  8/«««  by  Smn,  Ans.  8w««  -.  4^  + 1». 
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2.  27-r»/«^  —  9x*jfs*  —  dSSxY^*  by  —  Sx*}^z.    Ans.  _  9y  +  3i7  +  lll^'r. 

3.  10(jr  4.^)»  -  5«(jr  +.y)  +  5aV +^)  by  5(jr  +>'). 

Ans.  2(x  -{•  k)  —  ^  +  <i*. 

444«     When  the  divisor  is  a  polynomial : 

Rule. — Arrange  both  dividend  and  divisor  according  to 
the  ascending  or  descending  pouters  of  some  letter. 

Divide  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  the  first  terfn  of 
the  divisor  for  the  first  term  of  the  quotient. 

Multiply  the  whole  divisor  by  the  first  term  of  the  quotient^ 
and  subtract  the  product  from  the  dividend. 

Regard  the  remainder  as  a  neiu  dividend^  and  divide  its 
first  term  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor^  for  the  second  term 
of  the  quotient.  Multiply  the  whole  divisor  by  the  second 
term  of  the  quotient^  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  first 
remainder. 

So  proceed  until  a  remainder  of  zero  is  founds  or  a  re- 
mainder whose  first  term  cannot  be  divided  by  the  first  term 
of  the  divisor, 

l':xAMPLE.— Divide  x*  +  x»  —  9x«  —  IC.r  —  4  by  x«  +  4.r  -f  4. 

Solution. — 

jr«  4-  4jr  +  4  )  or*  +  jr»  —  9.r«  —  16.r  —  4  (  x«  —  3,r  —  1  quotient.  Ans. 
.r*+4.r»  +  4.r« 


-3a:3- 

■13.r*- 

lOx 

— 3.r3- 

.12^«- 

12.r 

— 

■     jr-^- 

4.r- 

4 

— 

.     ,r«- 

4.r- 

■4 

0         0         0 

The  first  term  x^  of  the  divisor  is  contained  in,r*,  the  first 
term  of  the  dividend,  x*  times;  hence,  x^  is  the  first  term  of 
the  quotient.  The  whole  divisor  multiplied  by  this  term 
gives  .r*-f  •1-^*+  4^  as  a  product,  which,  subtracted  from  the 
dividend,  gives  as  a  remainder  —  lU'—  i:3.r'—  l(;.r  —  4.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  bring  down  the  —  4,  since  only  three 
terms  are  required  to  contain  the  divisor. 

The  first  term  x'^  of  the  divisor  is  contained  in  —  Ilr',  the 
first  term  of  the  new  dividend,  —  :5.r  times.  Multiplying 
the  divisor  by  this  new  term  of  the  quotient,  we  have  —  3,r' 
—  12-r'  —  Vlx,     Subtracting  this  from  the  first  remainder, 

C.  Vol.  L^io. 
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we  obtain  —  x*—  4.r  —  4  for  a  new  remainder,  the  —  4  being 
brought  down  from  the  original  dividend.  The  first  term 
of  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  first  term  of  the  new  re- 
mainder or  dividend  —  1  time.  Multiplying  the  divisor  by 
this,  we  get  —  x^—  4-r  —  4,  which,  subtracted  from  —  x*— 
4x  —  4,  the  last  remainder,  leaves  a  difference  of  zero.  The 
work  ends  here,  since  there  are  no  more  terms  in  the  divi- 
dend to  be  brought  down. 

Example. — Divide  9,r*/'  -+-  x*  —  Ay*  —  (Sx^y  by  ;r'  +  2/*  —  Zxy, 

Solution. — i^Mrst  arrange  the  dividend  and  divisor  according  to  the 
descending  powers  of  x. 

X*  —  Sxy  +  2y)  X*  —  6xy  +  O.i  y  —  4/*  {x^  —  Sxy  —  2y*     Ans. 

X*  —  ^x*y  +  2a-y 

^-SxylPfxY  —4^ 

—  dxy  +  9.r  V  —  dxy 

--2.ry--+-6.r/'-4y* 
-- 2xY  -^  Qxy^  —  4y* 

0  0  0 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 

445.      Divide  the  following: 

1.     ^«-7.r4-12by  .r-3.  Ans.  J--.4. 

-+-  X  -  72  by  .r  +  9.  Ans.  ^  -  8. 

- «  _  .,- -'  +  :j.r  _  9  by  2.r  -  3.  Ans.  x*-hx-\-^ 

+  Ux^-  V2.1-  -  r>.r»  -f  G  by  3  H-  .r«  -  3.r.  Ans.  jr«  -  2.r  +  2. 

—  dxv  —  9.1  -  — /^  by  .r'^  4-/4-  3.t-.  Ans.  x^  —  Sx  —y. 

—  Iby^— 1.  Ans.  a-*4-.r'*4- jr»4-.r*4- jr+L 


3.  2. 

4.  x 

5.  X 

6.  ^ 


FACTORING. 

446.  In  multiplication,  two  or  more  factors  are  multi- 
plied together  to  iorm^  product.  Factorins:  is  the  process 
of  resolving  a  j)roduct  into  its  factors. 

447.  The  factors  of  a  quantity  are  those  quantities 
which  multiplied  together  will  j)roduce  the  quantity.  Thus, 
fu/'  and  /;';  %f  and  3/;';  ci"  and  0/;';  ^la  and  3^*';  2,  3,  a,  a, 
b,  b  and  /;,  etc.,  are  all  factors  of  G^zV;',  since  C<'^'X  *'=  Ga"^\ 
2.?'X  3^'=(;.7V;',  ^7^x  0//=  0^^^',  "la  X  3^^'=  G^'*'  and  2  X  3 
Xaxaxbxbxb  =  Curb'. 

In  solving  algebraic  problems,  it  is  frequently  very  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  recognize  a  factor  of  one  or  more  algebraic 
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expressions,  and  Arts.  446-471  give  some  of  the  simplest 
methods  of  discovering  factors. 

448.  A  quantity  is  a  perfect  square  when  it  has  two 
equal  factors.  One  of  the  equal  factors  is  called  the  square 
root  of  the  quantity.     (Art.  363-) 

449.  Equal  factors  are  those  whose  letters  have  the 
same  exponents  and  coefficients,  and  which  have  the  same 
signs.  Thus,  3(4^rf*— j/)  and  3(4rdf'— j)  are  equal  factors  of 
3(4^^- J,)  X  3(4r^  -y)-  9(4r^''- J')';  but  z\^cd''^y)  and 
—  3(4r^— J')  are  unequal  factors,  since  the  signs  of  the  co- 
efficient 3  are  not  the  same.  The  factor  —  3(4^^'— j)  is 
equivalent  to  Z{^y  —  4r^),  an  expression  which  will  have  in 
general  a  different  value  from  3(4rrf'— j),  when  the  numerical 
values  are  substituted  for  the  letters. 

450.  A  quantity  is  a  perfect  cube  when  it  has  three 
equal  factors.  One  of  the  equal  factors  is  called  the  cube 
root  of  the  quantity. 

45  !•  In  factoring,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  easily 
distinguish  quantities  that  are  perfect  squares  and  cubes, 
and  to  determine  their  roots.  By  definition,  ^Mfb'^  is  a  per- 
fect square  because  ^ab  X  *^cib  =  0^7 V^\  and  '^ab  is  its  square 
root.  Also,  8^'  is  a  perfect  cube  because  ^a"  x  2^?""  x  'l(V  — 
8rt',  and  2^*  is  its  cube  root.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  co- 
efficients are  multiplied  together,  and  the  exponents  are 
added,  to  .produce  the  coefficients  and  exponents  of  tlic 
power,  according  to  the  rules  of  multiplication.  IIcfict\  a 
quantity  is  a  perfect  square  w/ien  its  coefficient  is  a  perfect 
square,  and  the  exp07ients  of  all  its  letters  can  be  divided  by 
2  ;  it  will  also  be  shown  later  that  a  perfect  square  must  be 
a  positive  quantity.  A  quantity  is  a  perfect  cube  ivJien  its 
coefficient  is  a  perfect  cube  and  the  exponents  of  all  its  letters 
can  be  divided  by  3,  For  example,  'M\x''\  4',)b\'\l\  h)a'b''' 
and  1  are  all  perfect  squares,  whose  roots  are  r».r*,  'l;bc'd\ 
^a^y  and  1,  respectively;  27x'^  -  G-ib\'\l\  8.7' V;"  and  1  are 
all  perfect  cubes,  whose  roots  are  []x\  —  4bc^d'',  'Ha^'b^  and  1, 
respectively. 
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CASE   I. 

452*  W/ien  all  the  ter^ns  of  an  expression  have  a  com* 
mon  factor^  the  expression  may  be  resolved  into  two  factors  by 
dividing  each  term  by  the  common  factor. 

Example.— Factor  lC-r»/«  +  4jr»y  —  \%xy^. 

Solution. — It  is  evident  that  each  term  contains  the  common  factor 
44j'.  Dividing  the  expression  by  4j-)'*,  we  obtain  as  a  quotient 
4x+  x^  —  Sy^.  The  two  factors,  therefore,  are  4xy*  and  4-r  4-  x*  —  3/'. 
Hence,  by  Art.  452,  we  have 

16x-y^  +  ixY  —  1207*  =  4j-y(4.r  +  x*  —  3y«).     Ans. 

453.  When  examining  a  polynomial  for  a  monomial 
factor,  first  ascertain  if  the  numerical  coefficients  have  a 
common  factor.  This  is  readily  done  by  dividing  the  poly- 
nomial by  the  smallest  coefficient.  If  it  will  not  divide  each 
term  exactly,  factor  this  coefficient,  and  divide  by  each 
factor.  If  none  of  the  factors  will  divide  each  term  of  the 
polynomial  without  a  remainder,  the  polynomial  has  no 
numerical  factor.  Having  ascertained  that  the  coefficients 
have  a  common  factor,  reserve  this  factor  and  examine  the 
polynomial  to  sec  if  each  term  has  a  common  letter.  If  so, 
divide  each  term  by  this  letter,  affecting  it  with  an  expo- 
nent corresponding  to  the  lowest  exponent  of  the  letter  in 
the  polynomial,  and  multiply  the  numerical  factor  (if  any) 
previously  found  by  the  letter.  So  proceed  with  the  remain- 
ing letters. 

Example.— Ascertain  if  12ad'^c^  —  ISa^c^  +  24a^c*  —  96a*fic^y^  has  a 
monomial  factor. 

Solution. — 12  is  the  lowest  coeflficient,  and  will  divide  each  term 
except  the  second.  Resolving  12  into  the  factors  2  and  G,  6  will  divide 
the  second  term ;  hence,  (>  is  a  numerical  factor  c;f  all  the  terms  of  the 
polynomial.  The  letters  a  and  c  arc  common  lo  all  of  the  terms,  and 
the  lowest  powers  of  (i  and  c  are  d  and  c'^.  Multiplying  together  6,  a, 
and  i'\  C)(n-^  is  a  factor  of  the  polynomial.  Dividing  the  polynomial  by 
6^r^  the  quotient  is  2//^c  —  ila-y  4-  4ac'  —  Ga^firy'^  ;  consequently,  the 
factors  are  (jac'^  and  2/>-c  —  lit?- k  +  4(7(r'^  —  Cyti^^ry-.     Ans. 


EXAMPLCS  FOR   PRACTICE. 

454.      Factor  the  following  expressions: 

1.  a*  +  ax.  Ans.  a(a* -^  x), 

2.  12^5  -  2/?»  +  4a*.  Ans.  2a\6a*  -  1  +  2a> 
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6.     49a«^r*  -  63^<5«r*+7^<5»r«. 


Ans.  6«'(5;//*  —  «). 

Ans.  8{2;ry»-.r  5 -+-!). 

Ans.  4^^(j:^  —  3^/  -+-  2^). 

Ans.  7<j*<JM(7/^^  —  9ac  +  <j*X 


CASE    II. 

455*     To  factor  a  trinomial  ivhich  is  a  perfect  square  : 
This  case  is  simply  the  reverse  of  Arts.  428  and  429* 

and  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulas,  which  we 

have  from  1  and  2  in  Art.  432 : 

a^  +  lab  +  *'  =  (^  +  b)  (^  +  *)  =  (^  +  b)\         (4.) 
a^  -_  ^lab  +  *'  =  \a  -  b)  \a  -  b)  =  (a  -  b)\         (5.) 
The  two  trinomials  a*  +  "lab  +  b"^  and  a^  —  lab  +  b'  each 

have  two  equal  factors,  and  are,  therefore,  perfect  squares  ; 

moreover,  since  a  may  represent  one  quantity  and  b  any 

other  quantity,  it  is  evident  that  any  trinomial  having  the 

form   d^  +  ^ab  +  b^    or  a^  —  ^ab  +  ^'   is   a   perfect  square. 

Hence, 

456*  Any  trinomial  is  a  perfect  square  lu/ten  the  first 
and  last  terms  are  perfect  squares  and  positive,  and  the  sec- 
ond term  is  twice  the  product  of  their  square  roots. 

457.  By  examining  the  foregoing  trinomials  and  their 
factors,  the  following  rule  for  obtaining  one  of  the  ecjuai 
factors  will  be  evident. 

Rule. — Extract  the  square  roots  of  the  first  and  last  terms 
of  the  trinomial,  and  connect  the  results  by  the  sign  of  the 
second  term. 

Example. — Factor  x*  +  2-ry  +/'. 

Solution. — The  square  root  of  the  first  term  is  x  ;  of  the  last  tf-rm,  y ; 
twice  this  product  equals  the  second  term  ;  the  sign  of  the  second  t*:rni 
is  plus.  Hence,  one  of  the  equal  factors  is  x -\- y.  Therefore,  by 
formula  4,  Art.  455,  letting  a  =  x  and  d  =y, 

jr«  +  2xy  H-y  =  (x -r- y)  (x+y)  =  (x-^yf.     Ans. 

Example. — Factor  36;;/-  —  24/;/;/  -h  4//-. 

Solution. — The  square  uyot  of  the  first  term  is  0;;/  ;  of  the  last  t^-rm, 
2n  ;  twice  their  product  equals  the  second  term  ;  the  sign  of  the  see  our! 
term  is  minus.  Hence,  one  of  the  ccjual  factors  is  «;// —  i>;/.  'Du-n-.- 
fore,  by  formula  5,  letting  a  =  ijm  and  d  =  2fi, 

96fn*  -  24m/f  +  4««  =  {dm  -  2n)  (6w  -  2«)  =  (6w  -  2n)K     Ansk 
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458.  When  the  terms  of  a  trinomial  which  is  a  perfect 
square  do  not  come  in  their  proper  order,  as  indicated  in 
Art.  456»  they  should  be  rearranged  to  bring  them  so. 

Example.— Factor  (jtj^c  +  O^/'^V*  4- 1. 

Solution. — By  Art.  451,  the  terms  9tf*^V*  and  1  are  perfect 
squares,  and  Qn'^fic  is  equal  to  twice  the  product  of  their  square  roots, 
or  da^fic  =  2  X  3<zV^r  X  1.  Hence,  arranged  in  their  proper  order, 
Ort^A-'r*  and  1  should  be  the  first  and  last  terms,  and  Qa^fic  the  second 
term,  as  follows:  9</*<^V*  +  C^^^r -f- 1.  Factoring  this  expression,  we 
have  Srt^^r  -f- 1  as  one  of  the  factors.     Therefore, 

6rt«^6-  4-  9.z«<^V5  +  1  =  C^a^fii'  4- 1)  (^a^c  +  1)  =  {^a^dc  +  1)».     Ans. 

459.  It  is  quite  as  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
trinomials  which  are  perfect  squares  from  those  that  are  not, 
as  to  be  able  to  factor  them.  This  can  always  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  the  principle  stated  in  Art.  456*  For  example, 
to  find  whether  0^^^'  +  ^  —  0^:"^*  is  a  perfect  square,  we  first 
arrange  the  terms  so  that  the  first  and  last  are  the  perfect 
squares,  and  have  9(j'd*  —  (ja^d*  +  '^'  Now,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  second  term  is  not  equal  to  twice  the  prod- 
uct of  the  square  roots  of  the  first  and  last  terms,  or 
2  X  3^?'/;^  X  2  docs  not  equal  Ga^d^,  so  that  the  trinomial  is 
not  a  i)crfect  square.  Again,  4a*  -\-  4a'^ If^  —  6^  is  not  a  per- 
fect square,  because  the  last  term,  /;*,  is  negative.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  second  term,  4^^^^^  is  a  perfect  square  in 
this  case.  It  must  be  placed  second,  however,  because  it  is 
the  only  term  that  is  ec^ual  to  twice  the  product  of  the  square 
roots  of  the  other  two. 

460.  In  ascertaining  whether  a  trinomial  is  a  perfect 
scjuare,  first  find  whether  the  numerical  coefficients  of  two 
of  the  terms  have  like  signs  and  are  perfect  squares.  Then, 
see  if  the  cocfiicieut  of  the  remaining  term  is  equal  to  twice 
the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
other  two  terms.  Lastly,  extract  the  square  root  of  those 
two  terms  whose  coefficients  are  perfect  squares,  and  multi- 
ply the  two  results.  If  twice  the  product  equals  the  re- 
maining term,  the  trinomial  is  a  };erfcct  square. 

Ex.vMPLK. — Ascert:iin  whether  4(r  -\-  l«lf '—  Kmr-'  is  a  perfect  square. 

Solution. — Here  all  of  tlie  ct)etlicients  are  perfect  squares,  and  the 

first  two  terms  have  like  signs.     \^-l  =  2,  and  i^lO  =  4.    Twice  the  product 
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of  2  and  4  =  (2  X  4)  X  2  =  16  =  ihc  coeScie-t  •::  :*-*  r*— .a-'.'-.c  :er=L 
Lastly,  V-****  =  2*1  and  ♦  l«r»  =  4.-\  and  za  :<  4^-  X  5  =  I-f-.^. -  =  :he 
remaining  term;  hence,  the  tricosr.ial  is  a  p^neci  s.q:iir*  ini  is  e---.iil 
to  (2a  —  4^  (2<i  —  4^;,  or  to  (4.-*  —  2j,  4r*  —  2j  .     -Vnk 

Example. — Ascertain  if  ^  —  ftri"—  9j'  is  a  jierfe»:t  s-zu^^-^- 

SoLUTiON. — The  two  terms  having^  like  sig::i5  are  ^:J z^i  &.;'*.  Si- :e 
6^</  is  not  a  perfect  square,  the  trinomial  is  n-.-:  a  r-^rt'e-::  s-ujre.     Answ 

Example. — Ascertain  if  20tLrti  —  4j-,'  —  '2r>.:-  is  a  r-er:V;i  =cuare. 

Solution. — The  two  terms  having  like  sii^.s  c.rr  —  4.:-.'-  ar.i  —  Co.:'-. 
According  to  Art.  4SQ,  these  two  terms  m--f-i  i-e  >:-s:::vc.  There:-,  re. 
dividing  the  trinomial  by  — 1.  i.  e..  char.^lr.j;  all  •.he  s:fi:r.s.  it  i-vc.mrs 
—  (4<iV*-!-25//*  — 2(Wir^>.  The  two  terms  havir.^  like  si^-r.i  arr  r.  w 
perfect  squares,  and  twice  the  pr*.Ki-jct  ■  :  thrir  s.:-arc  r— .-is  :>  '2,:.- 
X  5</)  X  3  =  20acJ=  the  remaining  term.  Cor.se-v-ently.  the  trir-.-mial 
is  a  perfect  square  and  is  equal  to  —  •  2i/.-  —  5j  -.  c-r  —  <  5  ;'  —  '2.z.  -.     Ans. 

Example. — Ascertain  if  4m* fi-  —  Zm-np  —  \p^  is  a  pcrfe-jt  sq-are. 

Solution. — ^Thc  first  and  last  terms  have  like  signs  ar.d  their  cvvffi- 
cientsare  perfect  squares,  but  thec«:»efficicr.t  of  the  remaininc:  term  is  r.ot 
equal  to  twice  the  product  of  the  square  r«»i->ts  nf  the  c«x-t!iciert>  oi  the 
other  two  terms.    Therefore,  the  trinomial  is  n«  't  a  jKrrfect  s<;i:are.    Ars. 


BXAMPLES  FOR   PRACTICE. 

461  •     Determine  which  of  the  following  trinomials  are  perfect 

squares: 

1.  x»  +  xy  +^«.  5.     x\\  -  -^  :^lr:  ~  O')**.. 

2.  a«  —  2<i»jr*  +  X*.  6.     l»>.i  ■  -  Sir--  - ,t  r*. 

3.  i««  -+- 16  +  8//f».  7.     ;/;'  4-  'iw//  —  //-. 

4.  100  +  22j  +^.  Ans.  The  2d.  lUl.  and  (Uh. 
Factor  the  following  trinomials: 

8.  x«-16.r+04.  Ans.  ^r-8^-. 

9.  «•  -  26«»  4- 169.  Ans.  yi:-^  -  WW-. 

10.  25.r«  4-  TOxj-?  +  49yr».  Ans.  y\v  ♦  ".y:  >•. 

11.  16r«  4-^*  -  Uc,  Ans.  v^  -  r^\ 

12.  2»fjr  4-  »«•  +-r*.  Ans.  ^///  4-  .r)V 

13.  a^fAc*  -  2fl^r»  + 1.             Ans.  {ab\-^  -  1 V-. 

CASE    III. 

462.     To  factor  an  expression   icJiich   is  tJic  difference 
between  two  perfect  squares  : 

This  case  is  the  reverse  of  Art.  431,  and  maybe  ex 
pressed  by  the  formula 

a^^b'={a  +  h)  (c7-^),         (6.) 
which  we  have  from  3f  Art.  432. 
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463.  Since  a  may  represent  one  quantity,  and  b  any 
other  quantity,  it  is  evident  from  formula  6  that  any  ex- 
pression which  is  the  difference  between  two  perfect  squares 
may  be  factored  by  the  following: 

Rule. — Extract  the  square  roots  of  the  first  and  last  terms. 
Add  these  roots  for  the  first  factor^  and  subtract  the  second 
from  the  first  for  the  second  factor. 

Example. — Factor  O.r^^*  —  4. 

Solution. — The  square  roots  of  the  first  and  last  terms  are  3-r^/' 
and  2.  The  sum  of  these  roots  is  Zx^y^  -h  2  and  the  second  subtracted 
from  the  first  is  Zx^y^  —  2.  Hence,  by  formula  6,  letting  a  =  8.r*/* 
and  ^  =  2, 

9^8^«  _  4  _  (3^^»  ^2)  (3^<^»  -  2).     Ans. 

Example. — Factor  {a  -h  b)^  —  ///'«*. 

Solution. — The  square  roots  of  the  first  and  last  terms  area +  ^ 
and  mn.  The  sum  of  these  roots  v^  a  •\-  b  •¥  tnn,  and  the  second  sub- 
tracted from  the  first  is  a  -{-  b  —  mn.  Hence,  by  formula  6,  letting 
a=z  a-^  b  and  b  =  niPt, 

(a  4-  by  —  ;/!*//*  =  (^  +  ^  -\-mn)  {a  +  b  —  mn).    Ans. 


EXAMPLKS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

464.      Factor  the  following  expressions: 

Ans.  (rt  +  4)(<?  — 4). 

Ans.  (d! -h  7r*)  («  —  7^). 

Ans.  (OjrS^'+lXOjrJy'-l). 

Ans.  {ax  -{-  by  -\-\)  {ax  -h  by  ^  1). 

Ans.   [5.r«j  +  {bx  4-  1)]  [5.rV  -  {bx  -h  1)]  = 

{pxy  +  bx 4- 1)  {bxy -bx--  1). 

Ans.  (1  4-  13.t7»r«)  (1  -  ISxy^z^. 


1. 

a^  -  16. 

2. 

,,2  -  49i-s. 

3. 

81.r«j'^  -  1. 

4. 

{ax  +  byY  -  1. 

5. 

2ru-V-(/5.r-hl)*. 

6. 

1  -  lOO.r  V-^^. 

465.  In  example  5,  the  expression  (  bx  +  1)*  should  be 
regarded  as  a  single  term;  in  fact,  any  number  of  terms 
may  be  regarded  as  a  single  term  by  enclosing  them  in 
parenthesis  and  operating  on  them  as  though  they  were  a 
single  letter. 

When  solving  any  examples  requiring  the  application  of 
the  rules  \n  Art.  463  or  466»  first  ascertain  if  the 
numerical  coefficients  of  the  two  terms  are  perfect  squares 
or  perfect  cubes;  if  not,  there  is  no  use  of  examining  further. 
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CASE  IV. 

466.  To  factor  an  expression  which  is  the  sum  or  differ- 
ence of  two  perfect  cubes  : 

Letting  a  represent  one  quantity  and  b  some  other  quan- 
tity, the  sum  and  difference  of  two  perfect  cubes  will  be 
represented  by  a^  +  ^'  ^^^  ^*  —  ^'-  ^y  actual  division  it 
may  be  shown  that 

{a^  +  V")  ■^{a'\-b)  =  a'  —  ab'\'  b\  and 
(«'  -  b')  ^{a-b)z=.a^J^ab-\-  b\ 
Hence,  any  expression  which  is  the  sum  or  difference  of 
two  perfect  cubes  may  be  factored  as  follows: 

Rule. — Extract  the  cube  root  of  each  term.  Connect  the 
results  by  the  sign  of  the  second  term  for  the  first  factor^  afid 
obtain  the  second  factor  by  division. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  second  factor  will  not  be  a  per- 
fect square,  because  its  second  term  will  not  be  twice  the 
product  of  the  square  roots  of  the  other  two. 

Example.— Factor  8^«  —  27y». 

Solution. — The  cube  root  of  the  first  term  is  2.r^  and  of  the  second 
term  3;^;  the  sig^  of  the  second  term  is  minus.  Consequently,  the 
first  factor  is  2^*  —  Zy*.  The  second  factor  we  find  by  division  to  be 
4jr*  +  (Sx^y^  +  9>^.  Hence,  the  factors  arc  2.i  -  —  3r^  and  4.r'»  +  6,r*j^  -+- 
9/*.     Ans.  

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

467.  Factor  the  following  expressions: 

1.     X ^  —  y^,  Ans.  {x —y){x^  +  xy  +  y^), 

Ans.  (/;/  -f-  4«'^)  (;;/*  —4///;/"  -h  16;/-«). 

Ans.  (3.7  -  2.1-)  iSia'^  +  ^\ax  -h  4.r-). 

Ans.   (10  -  3rtV^)  (100  -f-  'i^a'l>  4-  ^a*f>% 

Ans.  (1  4-  ^m^n'->)  (1  —  ^mht^  -h81///V/>"). 

Ans.  (8t7  -  Af>)  (64rt«  -\-'i2dd  +\iSb% 


2. 

;// » -r  UnK 

3. 

21a^  -  %x\ 

4. 

1,000  -  2ta-K 

5. 

1  4-  729w'««'*. 

6. 

512^2'  -  64^. 

CASE   V. 

468.  Sometimes  expressions  may  be  resolved  into  two 
or  more  factors  by  the  application  of  more  than  one  of  the 
given  rules.  The  student  should  make  himself  so  familiar 
with  the  first  four  cases  that  he  will  be  able  to  determine 
readily  when  any  of  them  may  be  applied. 
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W/icn  Case  I  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  other  cases^  it 
should  be  applied  first. 

Example. — Factor  Zmx'^y^  —  Vlmy^, 

Solution.— By  Case  I,  Sw.r-y  —  Vlmy'^  =  Zmy\x^  —  4>^).  Factoring 
the  expression  in  the  parenthesis  by  Case  III,  jr'  —  4>^  =  (jr  +  2y*) 
(.r  -  2y2).     Hence,  3;;/.r «/3  _  x^my""  -  Zmf  {x  +  2y*)  {x  —  2y«).     Ans. 

Example.— Factor  SO^^.r*  —  \^ax^  +  5^«. 

Solution.— By  Case  I,  80rt-.r«  -  40«^«  +  5jr«  =  5.r«(16rt«  -  8« -h  1). 
Factoring  the  expression  in  the  parenthesis  by  Case  II,  16<i'  — 8«  +  1  = 
{\a  -  \)K     Hence,  «Ort-.r«  -  \^ax^  +  5jr«  =  5.r*(4<z  -  1)».     Ans. 

Example. — Factor  2///«  -|- 1  —  m"^  —  «*. 

Solution. — Arrange  the  expression  as  follows:  1  —  «•  -h  2mn  —  «• 
=  1  -  (w^  -  2w//  +  ;/-').  (Art.  408.)  By  Case  II,  this  equals  1  —  (iw  - 
ny.  By  Case  HI,  this  equals  [1  4-  (w  —  ft)]  [1  —  (w  —  «)]  =  (1  +  »«  — «) 
(1  —  /;/  4- ;/).     Ans. 

Example. — Factor  «•  —  d^. 

Solution.— By  Case  III,  a*-d*  =  {a^-h  b^)  {a^  -  ^).     By  Case  IV,  «• 
-f-  /; »  =  (a  4-  ^)  (.1-  -  cilf  4-  ^^),  and  a^-lf^  =  (a-  b)  {a*  ^ab  +  b^.   Hence, 
a^  -  ^«  =  (fi  4-  <^)  (^7  -  b)  (a^  -  ad  +  //•)  (dr«  4-  ^ <^  4-  b^).     Ans. 

Example.— Factor  4rt*  4-  ^^  —  r«  +  2c-e/+  4ax^  —  dK 

Solution. — This  may  be  arranged  as  follows:  4^*  4-  4«jr*  4-  jr*  —  ^ 
4-  '2cW-  ./'^  =  4<i'  4-  4.7.1'^  4-  .r-«  -  {c'^  -  2nf -^  </*). 

i3y  Case  II,  this  equals  ()l(i -h  x-f  -  {c  —  (/)-.  Hence,  by  Case  III, 
4.7-'  4-  .r ^  -  c'  4-  2^v/ 4-  4<7.i-^  -  ./=»  =  (2.7  +  .r«  4-  <r  -  ^/) (2<z  4-  .r*  —  r  4-  ^). 

[Ans. 

Example. — Factor  iw  —  be  4-  ^^/—  ^</. 

Solution. — We  observe  that,  if  the  first  two  and  last  two  terms  be 
factored  by  Case  I,  they  will  each  show  the  same  binomial  factor,  a--  b. 
Thus,  (jc  —  be-  4-  iiif—  bit  =  {lie  —  be)  4-  {ud  —  bd)  =:  c  {a  —  b)  +  d (a  —  b). 
Applying  Case  I,  again,  we  have  (dividing  by  ^  —  ^)  the  factors  (a  —  b) 

and  (r  4-  d).     Ans. 

Example. — Factor  x'^  4-  ax  —  bx  —  ab. 

Solution. — This  example  is  like  the  last.  Hence,  x^  +  ax  —  bx  ^  ab 
=  {x*  4-  ci'V)  —  {bx  4-  ab)  =  x{x+  a)  —  b(x-ha)  =  {x  -{-a)(x-~  b).     Ans. 

469.  When  factoring  polynomials  which  come  under 
Case  V,  first  ascertain  whetJicr  there  is  a  monomial  factor 
in  the  expression.  If  there  is  one,  divide  it  out  and  reserve 
it.  If  the  remaininp^  terms  cannot  apparently  be  factored 
by  Cases  II,  III,  and  IV,  endeavor  to  so  arrange  the  various 
terms  that  they  may  be  factored  by  the  application  of  some  of 
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the  preceding  rules.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  which  will 
cover  all  of  the  different  expressions  w^hich  fall  under  Case 
V,  and  the  results  depend  entirely  upon  the  ingenuity  of 
the  student,  who  must  have  considerable  practice  before  he 
can  factor  polynomials  successfully.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  process. 
The  explanations  to  the  following  examples  are  more  full 
than  those  given  above,  and  will  probably  afford  some 
assistance  to  understanding  the  solutions  given  under 
Case  V: 

Example. — Factor  ax*  —  ay^  +  b'^x*  —  b^y^. 

Solution. — It  is  readily  seen  that « is  a  factor  of  the  first  two  terms, 
and  ^*  a  factor  of  the  Ikst  two.  Enclosing  the  first  two  and  last  two 
terms  in  parentheses,  the  polynomial  becomes  (</.r*  —  ay^)  -h  (^-x*— /'-j*^), 
which,  of  course,  equals  a{x*  —  y^)  ■\- b\x^' —  y*").  It  is  now  seen  that 
both  terms  of  this  binomial hsiwe  the  common  factor  (.r^  — ,v**).  Dividing 
it  out,  the  quotient  \s  a  +  b'^.  Hence,  the  required  factors  are  (a  -^  b-) 
and  (x*—y*).  But  since  jr*  and _>^  are  perfect  squares,  the  quantity 
JT*  —y^  may  be  factored  by  Case  III.  Thus,  .r*  —  y'^  =  (.r^  +  y"')  (i  '  —y% 
Both  of  the  factors  last  obtained  may  be  factored  by  Case  IV.  Thus, 
x^  -\-y^  =  (.r*  —  xy  +y*)  {x-\-y)  and  .r^  —  y^  =  (.r-  -h  xy  +  y'-)  {x  —  y). 
Therefore,  since  it  is  impossible  to  factor  any  further,  ax^  —  ay^  -r-  b^x* 
^bY  =  ('^  +  b-){x^-xy  +y-)  (.r-'  +  .r/+/0  (-^  +  j)  (-^--r)-     Ans. 

E.K AMPLE. — Factor  4  —  0///-  —  //■'  +  G/////. 

Solution. — Apparently,  none  of  the  rules  will  apply  here  ;  hence,  the 
chief  dependence  must  be  placed  upon  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
terms.  Noticing  that  the  terms  9;//-  and  //-'  are  both  perfect  sijuares  and 
have  like  signs,  and  that  the  term  0/;///  is  twice  the  product  of  the  square 
roots  of  dm*  and  n'^,  the  last  three  terms  are  enclosed  in  parenthesis,  and 
the  expression  becomes  4  —  (9///-  +  //-  —  0;;///).  The  second  term  of  this 
binomial  is  a  perfect  square,  according  to  Art.  456,  and  the  binomial 
may  be  written  4  —  (B///  —  //}-,  since  Qj/h  —  ?tf  =  9;;/'^  —  0;//;/  -h  ;/■*.  The 
binomial  4  —  (3/;/  —  nf  may  now  be  factored  by  Case  III,  since  both 
terms  are  perfect  squares.  Therefore,  4  —  {fim  —  ;/)-  = 
[2  -+-  (3w  -  n)]  [2  -  (3///  -  ;/)]  =  (2  +  3///  -  ;/)  (2  -  3///  -f  //).     Ans. 

If  the  student  will  carefully  study  Art.  470,  in  connec- 
tion with  Arts.  446 — 471,  he  should  experience  no  ^rcat 
difficulty  in  factoring.  Until  he  has  become  accustomed  to 
factoring,  the  student  should  prove  his  work  by  multiplying 
the  factors  together,  and  comparing  the  result  with  the 
original  expression. 
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BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 

470«      Factor  the  following  expressions  : 

1.  X*  —y*.     Apply  Case  III,  twice.        Ans.  {x^  +>^)  (-r+>')  (-r—jf), 

2.  Sadx'^  +  Zay^d  4-  (\axyd.     Apply  Cases  I  and  II.    Ans.  Sad  (x  +  /)'. 

3.  a^b'^-abK  Apply  Cases  I  and  IV.      Ans.  ab\a- b)(^a^ ->r  ab  ^t^\ 

4.  2^<r  -b^-c''  •\-  4.  Ans.  (2  +  ^  -  <:)  (2  -^  -I-  c). 

5.  16/«*  -  2,V/^  +  4;;*  +  16w//.  Ans.  (4w  +  2;i  +  5^*)  (4/«  +  2«  -  5^«). 

6.  j«  —  ay  +  ^/  —  ab.  Ans.  ( j'  -  <r)  ( j'  +  ^). 

7.  ^8  —  1  4-4.^—4.1--  — 2tv/«  4-^^.      Apply  Cases  II  and    III,   after 
arranging  the  terms  as  follows  :  (r-  —  2cd*  +d*)  —  (4.r*  — 4x  +  1). 

Ans.  (r-^»4-2.r-l)(r-^«-2.r+l> 

8.  a^  —  .r«  —  1  4-  2-r.     Apply  Cases  II  and  III. 

Ans.  (a -h  \  —  x)  (a  —  \  +  x), 

9.  4^3  -lOtf^  +  16tf«^^     Apply  Cases  I  and  II.       Ans.  4^»  (1  -  %ay. 
10.     x«  —  vt\  Ans.  (.r*  +  tft^)  {x*  +  //i*)  (x  +  w)  (^  —  iw). 


CASE    VI. 

471.  Expressions  of  the  form  a^  ±  b^  frequently  occur, 
in  which  ;/  is  an  integer  (whole  number).  The  sign  ±  is 
read  f^lus  or  minus,  and  means  that  either  sign  may  be  used. 
One  of  the  factors  luill  be  a  +  /;,  when  n  is  an  even  number 
(;?,  Jf,  6^  etc.),  and  the  connect ijig  sign  is  — ,  or  when  n  is  an 
odd  number  (J,  /7,  7,  etc.,)  and  the  connecting  sign  is -\-, 
When  the  connecting  sign  is—,  a  —  b  is  always  a  factor, 
a"^  +  ^^"^  cannot  be  factored  when  n  is  an  even  number,  unless 
;/  has  a  viihic,  ^Zp,  p  bein^  any  number  greater  than  1. 

Thus,  x^  —  r'  may  be  divided  by  .r+j',  and  also  by;r— _;'; 
A-*+j*  cannot  be  factored;  .t"*+J*  "^^7  t)e  divided  byx-f-j'; 
ji''— j*may  be  divided  by  x  —  y.  ji-*-|-j'can  be  factored, 
since  it  equals  jr"^  *  +^'  ^  *;  it  is  divisible  by  x*  +^. 


LEAST  COMMOxX  MULTIPLE. 

472.  The  least  conimoa  multiple  (L.  C.  M.)  of  two 

or  more  quantities  is  the  least  quantity  that  may  be  divided 
by  each  without  a  remainder.  When  the  quantities  have  no 
common  factor,  the  L.  C.  M.  will  be  their  product;  but  when 
they  have  a  common  factor,  a  quantity  less  than  their  prod- 
uct may  be  found  that  each  will  exactly  divide. 

473.  To   obtain    the   L.   C.   M.  of  t^ro  or  more 
quantities  t 
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Rule. — Find  all  the  factors  of  each  quantity.  Select  the 
smallest  number  of  these  necessary  to  form  a  product  that 
each  quantity  will  divide  without  a  remainder.  The  product 
of  the  factors  selected  will  be  the  L.  C.  M. 

Example.— Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  x^  -|-  "^xy  +  j',  ^'  — ^*,  and  x-^y. 
Solution. — Factoring  each  quantity, 

x'^  +  ^xy  +y*  =  (x-hy){x  +y).         (1) 
-^'-r  =(-r+j)Cr-j).  (2) 

X  -y  =  x-y.  (3) 

To  be  divisible  by  (1),  the  L.  C.  M.  must  evidently  contain  the  fac- 
tors (.r  ->ry){x  -\-y)\  hence,  we  select  these  for  two  factors.  To  be  divisi- 
ble by  (*2),  it  must  contain  the  factors  (.r-f/)(.r  — j);  but,  as  a  factor 
X  -\-  y  was  taken  before,  it  is  necessary  to  select  only  the  x  —  y.  To  be 
divisible  by  (3),  the  L.  C.  M.  must  contain  x  —  y\  but  as  a  factor  x  —  y 
has  already  been  taken,  this  is  not  to  be  selected.  Now,  expressing  the 
product  of  the  factors  selected,  we  have  as  the  L.  C.  M.  {x  +  y){x  -\- y) 
{x  —  y)  =  {x  ■\' yy  (x  —  y),  yrhich  is  the  least  quantity  that  each  of  the 
other  quantities  will  exactly  divide.     Ans. 

Example.— Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  36a^«,  12«»^«,  and  bQabc, 
Sol  ut  ion. — Fac  tori  ng, 

mab^  =3x3x2x2X«X<^X^.  (1) 

12a«^*  =  8x2x2XrtX«X<^X<^.  (2) 

^adc  =5x5x2x«X^X^.  (3) 

To  be  divisible  by  (1),  the  L.  C.  M.  must  contain  all  the  factors  of 

(1);  hence,  we  select  these.     To  be  divisible  by  (2),  it  must  contain,  in 

addition  to  those  already  selected,  the  factor  a,  which  we  select.     To 

be  divisible  by  (3),  it  must  contain,  in  addition  to  the  factors  taken,  the 

factors  5,  5,  and  r,  which  we  select.    The  product  of  the  factors  selected 

is3x3x2x2x«X^X^XtfX5x5x^  =  OOOa^^V,  the  L.  C.  M. 

[Ans. 

474.     The  following  method  of  finding  the  L.  C.  M.  of 

several  quantities  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  understand  and  apply 

than  that  given  in  the  above.     It  will  be  explained  by  means 

of  examples: 

Example.— Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  {x*  —  1),  {.r*  —  1),  and  (,r  +  1). 

Solution. — Factor  each  quantity  as  follows: 

-r»-l=(x«  +x-hl)(^-l);  ^«-l  =  (-r-f-l)(.r-l),  and  .r+l  = 
jr-h  1.  Arrange  these  in  a  row,  separating  the  different  quantities  by 
commas,  thus. 


x-1 


{.r«-hx  +  l)(.r-l),(.r+l)(.r-.l).^+l 


jr*  +  .r-hl,  x-\-\  -r+l 


jr«  +  x+l, 
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Now,  select  some  factor  and  divide  each  quantity  by  it.  if  possible; 
if  any  quantity  cannot  be  thus  divided,  bring  it  down.  Selecting 
x—l  and  dividing  each  quantity  by  it,  the  result  is  x*  +  x-h  1.  jr+  1 
and  jr  -+- 1.  Dividing  the  remaining  quantities  by  another  factor,  as 
^-hl,  the  result  is  x^-hx  +  1.  Multiplying  this  last  remainder  and 
the  two  preceding  divisors  together,  the  result  is  (jr*  +  x  -h  1)  (jr  +  1) 
(-r  —  1),  the  L.  C.  M.     Ans. 

Applying  the  above  method  to  the  first  example  in  Art. 

473, 


x-hy 

-r-y 


(^  +y)  (-^^ + y\  ('^  +y)  (^  --yl  x  -y 


x-{-y,  -*•—>'.  -^—y 


x-hy,  1,  1 

Hence,  the  L.  C.  M.  is  {x  +  y)  {x  —  y)  {x -{- y).     Ans. 

Applying  this   method   to   the   second   example   in   Art. 
473, 


2ad 

ZQad\ 

12a^d^, 

^abc 

Qd 

18^, 

6(ifi, 

26c 

3 

3. 

a, 

25c 

a 

1, 

th 

25r 

1,  1,  25c 

Hence,  the  L.  C.  M.  =  2a/^  X  d^  X<i  X  a  X25c  =  900tf«^V.     Ans. 

475.     The  L.  C.  !M.  may  often  be  found  by  inspection. 

Example.— Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  x^  —y^  and  x  —  y. 

Solution. — The  least  quantity  that  A-^—y'-^  will  exactly  divide  is 
x^  —  j'\  As  x—y  will  also  divide  this  without  a  remainder,  x*^y*  is 
evidently  the  L.  C.  M. 
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47G.      Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  following: 

1.  Qi7^\  lHii-'/?\  and  15,zV^  Ans.  90a»^. 

2.  2x  -+-  1  and  2(4.r^  -  1).  Ans.  2(4x»  -  1). 

3.  ci^  -  //-'  and  tr'  -  />\  Ans.  {a  -h  ^)  («»  -  ^. 

4.  2a  -  1 ,  4.?-'  -  1 ,  and  4.7^  -f-  1.  Ans.  16a*  -  1. 

5.  2a^  +  2a0,  '^ad  -  \\0\  and  4^7V  -  4/^V.  Ans.  I2abc{a*  —  b^). 
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FRACTIONS. 

477.  A  fraction,  in  Algebra,  is  considered  as  an  expres- 
sion indicating  division.  The  sign  -z-  is  seldom  used,  it  being 
more  convenient  to  write  the  dividend,  or  quantity  to  be 
divided,  above  a  horizontal  line,  with  the  divisor  below  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  fraction. 

478.  Thus,  the  fraction  .  means  that  ^  +  ^  is  to  be 

divided  hy  c  —  d^  and  is  the  same  as  {a-\-  b)  -r-  {c  —  d).  It 
is  read  ''a  +  b  divided  hy  c  ^  d^' or '' a  +  b  over  c  -  d. "  All 
fractions  are  read  in  this  way  in  Algebra,  except  simple 
numerical  fractions,  as  -J^,  -Jl*  ^^c.,  which  are  read  as  in 
arithmetic. 

479.  The  dividend,  or  quantity  above  the  line,  is  called 
the  numerator,  and  the  divisor,  or  quantity  below  the 
line,  the  denominator.  The  numerator  and  denominator 
are  called  the  terms  of  a  fraction. 

480.  Any  whole  number  or  quantity  may  be  taken  as 

a  fraction  with  a  denominator  of  1,  and  in  this  treatment 

of  fractions  it  will  be  considered  as  such.     Thus,   '24  is  the 

24 
same  as  — -,  since  24  -t-  1  =  24.     The  student  should  observe 

the  difference  between  this  and  the  definition  of  a  reciprocal 
which  follows. 

481.  A  reciprocal  of  a  quantity  is  1  divided  by  that 
quantity  ;  that  is",  a  reciprocal  is  a  fraction  havinj^  the 
number  1  for  its  numerator.     The  reciprocal  of  o  is  1  -;-  5 

=  -J;  the  reciprocal  of-r'4-^  i^  ~j~i_ — •     "^^^^  reciprocal  of 

a  number  may  be  found  by  dividinj:^  1  by  that  number; 
or  a  number  may  be  found  from  its  reciprocal  by  dividing  1 
by  the  reciprocal.  For  example,  the  reciprocal  of  2r)()  r= 
1  -T-  250  =  .004  ;    the   number   whose   reciprocal   is   .004   is 

1 -J- .004  =  -^  =  250. 
.004 
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482.  The  slgrns  of  a  fraction  are  three  in  number- 
namely,  the  sign  before  the  dividing  line,  which  indicates 
whether  the  fraction  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted  (if  this 
sign  is  4-,  it  is  always  omitted  when  the  fraction  stands  alone), 
and  the  signs  of  the  numerator  and  denominator.  Any  two 
signs  of  a  fraction  may  be  changed  without  altering  its  value, 
but  if  any  one,  or  all  three  be  changed,  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tioji  will  be  changed  from  -\-  to  —  or  from  —  /t?  -}-•  These 
principles  can  be  shown  to  follow  from  Art.  ^SG.  If  the 
numerator  or  denominator  is  a  polynomial,  its  sign  belongs 
to  the  entire  numerator  or  denominator;  and  when  changing 
signs,  care  must  be  taken  to  change  the  sign  before  each  term 
in  the  numerator  or  denominator.  Thus,  with  the  signs 
before  the  dividing  line  and  numerator  changed, 

a  —  b  _—  a  -\-  b  —  a  —  b 

c  —  d~~    c  —  d  *  c  —  d  ' 

mu..       a  —  b  —a  +  b     .   —a  +  b         ,       a^  b 

That -,= p-j,  H '-J-  or  H -—-y  can 

c  —  d  —  c  -\-  d  c  —  d  —  c-\-  d 

be  readily  shown.     It  is  evident,  from  the  laws  of  fractions, 

that,  if  both  numerator  and  denominator  be  multiplied  by 

the  same  quantity,   the  value  of  the  fraction  will  not  be 

changed.     Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction -. 

u  -I  *.         —  {a  —  b)  —  a  -^b       .      ,  , 

by    -1,    we   get    -  _^__-^- =  -  ____^.     Agam,   mul- 

tiplying  and  dividing  a  quantity  by  another  quantity  does 

4 
not  alter  the  value  of  the  quantity.     For  instance,  2  =  2  X-r. 

Now,  the  sign  before  the  dividing  line  of  a  fraction  applies 

to  the  whole  fraction.      Hence, >=  —  ( -.I.      Mul- 

c  —  d  \c  —  d) 

tiplying  this  last  expression  by  —  1,  it  becomes  -\- 1 -^1  = 

->.     To  divide  a  fraction  by  any  quantity,  we  may  divide 

the  numerator  or  multiply  the  denominator.     Dividing  the 
numerator  of  the  last  expression  by   —  1,   the  fraction  be- 

—  [a  —  b\       —  a  -\-  b  ,  .   ,    .  ,        ,  .      . 

comes   ^— ^  = —j~\  multiplyuiix  the  denommator, 

C  ^  d  C  —  d  L     J        o 
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.^,                      d  —  b             a  —  b         rT>,        r               a  —  I 
it  becomes  7 -re  = ; — -,.     Therefore, ,  = 

—  a -\- b       —a-^-b        a  —  b 


—  c  -\-  ti        c  —  d        —  c-\-  d' 

m 

If  the  above  demonstration  is  not  satisfactory,   let  the 
student  substitute  numerical  values  for  a^  b,  c^  and  d. 


REDUCTION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

483.  To  reduce  a  fraction  is  to  change  its  form  without 

changing   its  value.     Thus,   -— -   and   — —  have   diflerent 

5  10 

forms,  but  like  values,  since  10^  -^  5  and  %i)x  -r-  10  are  each 

equal  to  2x. 

In  reducing  fractions  wc  have  the  general  rule  that  the 

numerator  and  denominator  may  both  be  multiplied,  or  both 

divided^  by  the  same  quantity  without  changing  the  value  of 

the  fraction, 

484.  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  simplest  form : 

Rule. — Resolve  the  numerator  and  denominator  into  their 
factors  and  cancel  those  that  are  cotnnion  t<>  both. 

This  is  in  effect  the  same  as  dividinj^  both  numerator  and 
denominator  by  the  same  quantity,  and  does  not  chanj^e  the 
value  of  the  fraction. 

485.  In  reducing,  or  performing  other  operations  up(m 
fractions^  the  student  must  learn  f"  use  P"lynojnial  fi(tnrs 
wherri'er  they  occur,  as  though  they  wire  one  ijunntity — lihr 
monomial  factors.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  followiij;^ 
examples,  where  there  are  polynomial  faetors  in  both  numer- 
ator and  denominator  that  can  be  eaneeled.  (See  Art. 
391.) 

Example. — Reduce  7^-'—   -     to  it-  ?:impic^t  form. 

Solution. — Factorin;;^  both  v.wtt.kt:-.*.  ,•:  h-A  ']•■:, ';r;.inator, 

C.  Vol.  I.^ii.       ' 
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Canceling  the  common  £actor  x-^y  from  both,  gives,  as  the  result. 

Example. — Reduce  ,   ,  , ^^-^  .  to  its  simplest  form. 

Solution.—     ^  '   ^ — toT  =  ^  '^</    "~  o  v»  when  factored. 
Canceling  the  common  factors,  we  have,  as  the  result. 


486.  Sometimes  the  whole  numerator  is  contained  in 
the  denominator,  or  the  denominator  in  the  numerator. 
The  numerator  or  denominator  will  then  reduce  to  the 
number  1. 

Example. — Reduce  ^.^     ^  ,  to  its  simplest  form. 

Solution. —    ^.^  .  ^,  ^  =  -crrri — insr  =  ot*    Ana. 

jr'  —  1 
Example.— Reduce     3  __  .  to  its  simplest  form. 

Solution.—    -^ — r  =  ^ .^  . =  — r —  =  jr  4- 1.    Anfi. 

(Art.  480.) 

487.  From  the  last  example  it  will  be  seen  that  division 

may  sometimes  be  performed  by  cancelation.     Thus,  --5 r 

means  (.r°  —  1)  -^  (x'  —  1),  and  the  divisor  x^  —  1  canceled 
from  the  dividend  x'  —  1  gives  the  quotient  ;r*  +  1.  A 
factor  must  be  common  to  each  term  of  the  numerator  and 
to  each  term  of  the  denominator  in  order  to  be  canceled. 

Thus,  the  factor  x  cannot  be  canceled  from — V-; — »  because 

it  is  not  common  to  both  terms  of  the  denominator. 
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BXAMPI.BS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

41SS*     Reduce  the  following  to  their  simplest  form: 


1. 
2. 

a 

4 
6. 
0. 


12a«;r« 


Ans.  . 

Ans. 

3 

Ans.  X*  -^-y*. 

Ans. 

3tf^r 
4    • 

Ans. 

1 
Sax*' 

Ans. 

n* 

489*  When  fractions  are  to  be  added  or  subtracted,  it 
is  necessary  to  so  reduce  them  that  all  the  denominators  will 
be  alike.  This  is  called  reducing:  them  to  a  common 
denominator.  The  common  denominator  may  be  any 
multiple  of  the  given  denominators,  but  it  is  always  better 
that  it  should  be  the  least  common  multiple,  also  called  the 
least  common  denominator. 

490.     To  reduce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator : 

Rule. — Find  the  L,    C.    M.  of  the  given  denominators. 
Divide  this  by  each  denominator.     Multiply  the  eorrespond- 
ing  numerators  by  each  quotient  for  the  neiv  nmiierators,  and 
write  the  results  over  the  common  denominators. 

This  is  in  effect  the  same  as  multiplying  both  numerator 
and  denominator  by  the  same  quantity,  whicli,  by  Art. 
483»  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  fraction.  Before 
applying  the  rule,  all  fractions  should  be  reduced  to  their 
simplest  form. 

Example. — Reduce  ^ v   t. ttt.    and     .^    *    .,..    to    a    common 

1  —  0    (1  —  oy  (1  ~  ^) 

denominator. 

Solution. —The  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  is  (1  —  /')^  since  this 
is  the  least  quantity  that  each  denominator  will  divide  without  a 
remainder.  Dividing  this  by  1  —  ^,  the  first  denominator  (use  the 
method  of  Art.  487),  the  quotient  is  (1  —  bf\  dividing  it  by  (1  -  b)\ 
the  second  denominator,  the  quotient  is  i\  —  b)  \  dividing  it  by  the 
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third  denominator,  the  quotient  is  1.  Multiplying  the  corresponding 
numerators  by  these  quotients,  we  obtain  as  the  new  numerators, 
1  X  (1  -  ^)*  =  (1  -  l>)\  4  X  (1  -  ^)  =  4(1  -  <^)  and  3  X  1  =  8.     Hence  the 

reduced  fractions  are  -71 -^^    ,;   ^,J  and  - — ttv    Ans. 

(1  —  of      (1  —-of  (1  —  Of 
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491  •  Reduce  the  following  to  a  common  denominator: 

.      3y^  ^2       .  5xy  .         18y^«    16^»^«       ,  15.rV 

1.    -^,  -5— and-j-^.  Ans.  rnr — »  To and  .^    ^  . 

2x  oy  4z  \2xyz     Vixyz         \2xyg 

-      x^y  xys  ^^^^lyz'^  ft*-»i/    9.irv9  7t/»* 

8. 
4. 


6.     ~ 


10  •     15   -*""    80  • 

""**"•    80  •      80    """    80  • 

2         3^4 

a   ,,   — j,  ana  —r-. 
tf'jT*    ax*         a^x 

.           2         8tf«        ,  i^ax* 
Ans.  — =— ;,      .   ,  ana    -   -. 

m  -\-  n       .m  —  n 

and . 

m  —  n         m  -\-  n 

Ans. 5 3 —  and 3 s — . 

2         3           .    ^.r-l 
P   2^-l^°^4^*-r 

2(4^«  -  1)     3x(2;r  +  1)       ,      jr(2;r-l) 
^"^  .r(4^^  -  ly     x(4ar»  - 1)  ^^    ;r(4r»  - 1)' 


ADDITION    AND  SUBTRACTION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

492.     To  add  or  subtract  fractions: 

Rule. — Reduce  thein^  if  necessary^  to  a  common  denomina- 
tor. Add  or  subtract  the  iiumerators^  and  write  the  result 
over  the  commo7i  denominator. 

Example. — Find  the  sum  of  — = —  and  — -. — . 

o  4 

Solution. = —  and  — 5 —  reduced  to  a  common  denominator 

5  4 

become  ,^. and  — ^ — ,   which  equal  — ^-j —   and   — ^^r — . 

Adding   the  numerators,  we  have  8a  —  4^  4-  5^  -h  5^  =  13a  -f  b.      The 

result  written  over  the  common  denominator  gives,  as  the  sum,  — ^ — . 

The  work  is  written  as  follows: 

2a  —  b      a  -\-  b  _  8rt  —  \b      5a  -h  5^  __ 
5~"  4      ~       20      ^       20      " 

8a  -  4<^  +  5a  +  5^  _  13a  4-  b       . 
20  20~* 
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Example. — Subtract  — ^^  from  — ^^. 

So  2a 

4a-l         6d-2         nad-'Sd         12ad-4a        . 

Solution.—    —^ —-rr —  =  — 5-7 5— r — .    when 

2a  3^  6alf  6ad 

reduced  to  a  common  denominator.     Subtracting  the  second  numera- 
tor from  the  first,  and  writing  the  result  over  the  common  denomi- 

12ad-dd        12ad-4a        (\2ad  -  Zd)  -  (12a6  -  4a) 
nator,  we  have  —^^ ^^^  =  ^^ = 

g-T ,  with  the  parentheses  removed.     Combmmg 

like  terms  in  the  numerator  gives,  as  the  result,  — ^—r — .  Ans. 

493.  ff,  as  in  the  last  example^  the  mimerator  of  the 
fraction  to  be  subtracted  has  more  than  one  term,  care  must 
be  taken  to  change  the  sign  of  every  term  before  combining. 
It  will  usually  be  convenient  to  inclose  the  whole  numerator 
in  a  parenthesis  before  combining.  The  parenthesis  may 
then  be  removed  by  the  rules  of  Arts.  405  and  406. 

Example. — Simplify 5 --\ 7- 

'^    ^  x—\        x+\       x—l      .rH-1 

Solution. — Reducing  to  the  common  denominator,  .1*  —  1, 

jr»  jr*  X  1  X*  -\-  x^       x^  —  .r*      .r-  -^  x      ;r  —  1 

+  — — ;  =  — z : ^ : :: r  + 


jr-1      jr+l      jr  — 1      jr+l       ^^-1  .r^  -  1        .1    -  1      ^<  -  1 

Adding  or  subtracting  the  numerators  as  required,  we  have 
(■r<  -h  -r^)  -  {x^  -  ^^)  -  U^  +  .r)  -h(.r  -  1) 

which,  with  the  parentheses  removed,  — 

jr*  -4-  jr*  —  ^'  -h  .r*  —  ;r*  —  .r  -h  .r  —  1 


Combining  like  terms  we  have,  as  the  result, 

jr*—  1 

— ^ — T-=rjr'-|-l.     Ans. 

1                1 
Example. — Simplify-; jr— +  -^^ . 

^     '  ( jr  —  2)^       2  —  X 

Solution. — If  the  denominator  of  the  second  fraction  were  written 
jr  —  2  instead  of  2  —  jr,  (^  —  2)*  would  be  the  common  ck-nominator. 
By  Art.  482,  the  signs  of  the  denominator  and  the  sign  before  the 

fraction-^— — may  be  changed,  giving -^ = r~T-     (*^^^' 

373.)    Hence,  we  have -^--  +  — = -  — t-.  which. 

(,r  —  2)-         2  —  X        (.r  —  '2)'         x  —  2 

when  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  = 

1  jr— 2         l-(^-2)       l_.r-f2         ?,  -  x 


U-2)«        (x-2y  (^-2)"  (^-2)='         (-r-2/ 


-.    Ans. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 
494.     Simplify  the  following  ; 
^      X      X      X  -        AlIx 


5      ^       8      "^2'  80 

jr — y        JT*  —  y*  x^  ^ y* 

4.         2               ^      .     Ans.                        ^  —       ^      , 

after  removing  parentheses  and  combining. 

^         a*              a               a  .         «•  +  2a 

0.      — T :r  H 5 5-.  ADS.   — = T-. 

a«  —  1       tf  —  1         a+ 1  a*  —  1 

4w»  +  1       3w  — 1       1-  12^  .        If +  w* 

^-    ^i;S^             12^^^'^     12«     '  ^'^^  I2SSJ* 

_z_4._j: 1_ 

(x-hyy       x^-j^^       x^-y' 

8.    — — r-  +  -^ h  —5 — 7.  Ana 


7. 


jr+1  ^  \^x^  x^-X  .r'-r 


MULTIPLICATION   OF   FRACTIONS. 

495.  Multiplication,  in  fractions,  is  the  process  of 
finding  a  fractional  part  of  a  fraction.  Thus,  J  X  i  means  \ 
of  J.  One-half  of  J  inch,  for  example,  is  f  inch;  J  of  f  inch 
is  ^  or  /v  inch.  The  result  in  each  case  is  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  obtained  by  finding  the  product  of  the 
numerators,  and  writing  it  over  the  product  of  the  denomi- 
nators. 

496.  Hence,  to  multiply  fractions: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  numerators  together  for  the  numer- 
ator of  the  product^  and  the  denominators  together  for  the 
defiofuifiator  of  tlie  product. 

497.  Two  or  more  fractions  may  be  multiplied  together. 
Common  factors  in  the  numerators  and  denominators  should 
be  canceled  before  performing  the  multiplication,  and  the 
product  should  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form. 
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Example. — Find  the  product  of  :r=r- .  —x —  and  -n- 

Solution. — The  product  of  the  numerators  is   6^'  x  2ad  x^ac  = 
Z^Mc,  and  of  the  denominators,  5x^X^^  =  15^V.     Writing  2^a*dc 

over  15^c,  we  have,  for  the  product,  -T=-n—  =  -J-r  when  reduced  to  its 

lowest  terms.    The  work  is  written  as  follows: 

S 

Example. — Find  the  product  of  3/«'«*  and 


X  H-  4/nn' 


Solution. — By  Art  480,  8//f««*  =  — - —  The  product  of  the  num- 
erators is  Sw'/r*  X  11-r'  =  38»f*«*jr*,  and  of  the  denominators,  1  X 
{X  +  4mn)  =  jr  +  4mn,    Hence, 

498.  When  the  numerators  or  denominators  consist  of 
more  than  one  term  they  should  be  factored,  if  possible,  to 
aid  in  canceling  the  common  factors  of  the  result. 

^'4-2r     r*  —  1  r* 4r-f-J 

Example. — Find  the  product  of rr-'   ' r.  and  ' '-^^^ 

^  (-1"— 1)'      -r— 2  x-\-2      ' 

Solution. — Factoring  the  numerators  and  denominators  of  the  frac- 
tions, and  writing  the  factors  of   the  numerators   together  over   the 

factors  of  the  denominators,  we  have   ' ^  x—. — .,-  X  —  \^    — 

jf^j>H^(:r  H-  1)(A I)(j^-^(j:--  2)  _  ;r(j:  +  1)  (or  -  2) 

(* — i)  {X  - 1)  t»--2)  (x-H^ :F:n[      ^  ^^ 

499.  To  multiply  expressions  in  which  addition  or  sub- 
traction is  indicated,  first  perform  the  addition  (;r  subtrac- 
tion. 

1         4  /  •  a^ 

Example. — Find  the  product  of an<l     -       -    . 

o                       T^     r         .         .          t                       1         4r-'        1  -Au'c' 
Solution —Performmg  the  subtraction,  -     ~  — ■■ 

Multlplyii^f,l=^X^-S-  =  fe£;^=l-2a..    Ans 
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BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 
600.     Multiply  the  following  : 

6adc^     ^    ^abc  '  c  ' 

2.    5£^  by  ^\xy,  .  Ans.  ISjry. 

Find  the  product  of 


8. 


\2 

±Z!.  Ana.  -"I  -  y  +J:'. 


c*-d^'     {x  +  yf  x-y  >    .  .^  .  ^ 

5.  iX^liand-^^.  Ans.S>l:ii. 

^<j4-^<j  —  b       »  4  *  1 

6.  — s 1 -A —  and  ^  ,  .  ^    .   .  j^.  Ans.   = — —7. 

DIVISION   OF   FRACTIONS. 

501*  Division,  in  fractions,  is  the  process  of  finding 
how  many  times  one  fraction  is  contained  in  another.  For  ex- 
ample, \  inch  is  contained  in  f  inch  3  times ;  f  inch  is  con- 
tained in  I  inches  2  times.  The  result  in  each  case  is  the 
same  as  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
denominator  of  the  first  fraction  by  the  numerator  of  the 
second  for  the  numerator  of  the  quotient,  and  the  numer- 
ator of  the  first  fraction  by  the  denominator  of  the  second 
for  the  denominator  of  the  quotient. 

502.     Hence,  to  divide  by  a  fraction: 

Rule. — Invert  the  divisor,  and  proceed  as  in  multiplication. 

Example. — Divide^         by 


bxy    ■'  wxy 

10x*y* 
Solution. — The  divisor  inverted  =  -77— fj-. 

2a  X  y 
Hence  ^^  ^  J?f^  «  8^'^  v,  lO^V  ^  £xi^^y  .2£rK  ^. 

3  A« 

jr4-  1 

Example. — Divide  ^'  +  2.r-|-  1  by -r. 

^  X  —\ 

Solution.— By  Art.  480,  (.r^  +  2-r  4- 1)  -s r  = :; X 5 

^  '        X—  1  1  X-\-\ 
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503*     Divide  the  following: 

2.  ^^  -  ^ «•  by  g£:Zf£  Ans.   '. 

3.  ^^2^ ^y-35--  An^3a.l-2rv 

4     ^aUd—^bcd  by  — ; 7 — rr.  Ans.  tf-  —  / J. 


MIXED  QUANTITIES  AND  COMPLEX  FRACTIONS. 

504.  A  mixed  quantity  is  an  expression  containing 

both  integral  and  fractional  parts,  as  2^?' — .    Consider- 

ing  the  integral  part  as  a  fraction  with  a  denominator  of  1 
(Art.  480),  a  mixed  quantity  becomes  simply  the  indicated 

addition  or  subtraction  of  two  fractions;  thus,  2^' —  = 

2^'       r  +  £/-,.   .         /  ^     ,    • 
— — .     By  integral  part   is  meant    any   expression 

which  does  not  contain  fractions  or  negative  exponents. 

505.  Any  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  either  an  entire  « -r 
mixed  quantity  by  dividing  the  numerator  by  the  denomi- 
nator. It  frequently  happens  that  by  perf'-rmin^  the  indi- 
cated division,  the  fraction  will  be  reduced  i<»  a  simj>ler 
form.  The  case  of  reducing  a  fraction  to  an  entire  quantity 
was  taken  up  in  Art.  486* 

XAMPLE. — Simplify  — s o 

Solution. — Performing  the  indicated  division, 

2jr  +  3  )  4r«  -h  I2.r  -  l  (  2.r  -r-  3  -  ,-^^^      Ans. 

6^-1 
6.r4-9 


-  10 
When  any  operation,  as  multiplication  or  division,  is  to 
be  [)erformed  with  a  mixed  quantity,  it  is  sometimes  easier 
to  first  reduce  it  to  a  fraction. 
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SOB.     To  reduce  a  mixed  quantity  to  a  fraction: 

Rule. — Consider  the  integral  part  to  be  a  fraction  with  a 
denominator  of  i,  and  perforin  the  indicated  addition  or  sub* 
traction. 

Example. — Reduce  jt*  +  xy  +  y* to  a  fraction. 

b               X^  "4"  JCV  "f"  v'             b 
SOLXTTION. —    X^-\-Xy  +  Y^ =   :f ^ • ;   8Ul> 

•^      "^        x—y  1  x—y 

tracting  the  second  fraction  from  the  first  gives 

{x^  +  xy^y^)(x-y)-b  _  x*-y^-b      ^^^ 
x—y  ^"y 

Example.— Multiply  .    ^       .       ^      by  1  +  i!L±£l 

a-^-  X       a  —  X    ^  2ax    * 

Performing  the  additions, 

^  a  a  2a*       ^      a* -^  X*      fl*  +  2ajr+x* 

Solution. 1 =  —5 r ;  1 H — 25 = = . 

a  +  X      a  —  x      a^  —  x**  2ax  2ax 

tf  —  jr  

BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 
507.      Solve  the  following: 

1.  Reduce to  a  mixed  quantity.  Ans.  «•+  — . 

2.  Simplify  £!±i:2:±Mz3£  Ans.  x  +  2,  -  8 +-^1±|?. 

3.  Reduce  jr  4-  3  — V  to  a  fraction.  Ans. 


2^4-1  2jr+r 

4     From  3^  4-  ~ — ^ —  subtract  a ^ — . 

Ans.2a  +  ^  =  M^. 
a  d 

5.     Divide  m-'r  n by  vi  —  n .  Ans.  — - — . 

ffi  —  n    ''  tn  -\-  n  m  —  n 


508.     A  complex  fraction  is  one  having  a  fraction  in 

its  numerator,  or  denominator,  or  both.     Since  any  fraction 
is  an  expression  of    division,   a  complex  fraction  may  be 

simplified  by  dividing  the  part  above  the  line  by  the  part 

.5 
below  it.     Thus,  the  complex  fraction  -^  =  »  -^  I »  inverting 

4 
the  divisor  and  multiplying,  |  X  4  =  I- 
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The  same  result  would  have  been  obtained  if  both  terms 

had  been  multiplied  by  the  least  common  denominator  of 

the  denominators  of  the  fractions  in  the  numerator  and 

■t  X  8 
denominator.     Thus,  2 — -  =  |. 

■f"  X  o 

The  latter  is  generally  the  simpler  method  to  use. 

509«     Hence,  to  simplify  a  complex  fraction : 

Rule. — Multiply  both  terms  by  the  least  eommon  denomi- 
nator  bf  the  denominators  of  the  fractional  parts. 

y     X 
Example. — Simplify  4 r. 

y'~x 

Solution. — The  least  common  denominator  of  the  denominators  is 
xy.     Multiplying  each  term  by  this,  we  have 

£xxy--^Xxy       ^, __  ^ 

Z. z = —  =x-hy*    Ans. 

1  ^         1  -^  -y 

-X:ry--X^/ 

The  multiplication  can  generally  be  performed  mentally,  without 
writing  the  least  common  denominator,  at  the  same  time  canceling 
common  factors. 

Example. — Simplify  r-. 

1  +  - 

X 

Solution. — The  L.  C.  D.  is  .r.  Multiplying  each  term  by  this,  we 
have 

"^  "*■  ^  =  .r-*  -  ^  -^  1.     Ans.     (Art.  466.) 


Example. — Simplify 


1 


1-^ ^ 


l-^ii-r 


2a- 


I- a 

Solution. — This  is  the  case  of  a  f 'implex   fraction  in  whicli  the 
denominator  is  itself  a  complex  frarti-.n. 


First,  consider  the  part -- 


'Za- 


\-^d  -.-  r— 

Multiplying  both  terms  by  I  —  u,  we  have 

a\\  —  fn  _        ii  —  iV  n  —  a'^ 
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The  fraction  thus  becomes 


,       a—  a* 

1  4- 


Multiplying  both  terms  by  1  -h  «*,  the  L.  C.  D.,  we  have 

1  +  a*  \  +  a^ 


1  -h  rt*  -h  rt  —  rt*       \  +  a 


Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 

5 1 O*     Simplify  the  following  : 

1      ^5_  A       ^ 

1+-^  1 

c 
8.     5 .  Ans. 


Note. — 2|  means  2  h-  J.     Hence  for  the  numerator  multiply  2  by  the 
least  common  denominator  8,  and  add  7. 

4. .  Ans. 


8.r+8* 

K  ^        ^'  Ans  ^"^ 


INVOLUTION. 

511.  Involution  is  the  process  of  raising  a  quantity  to 
any  required  power  (Art.  362),  by  taking  it  as  many  times 
as  a  factor  as  there  are  units  in  the  exponent  of  the  power. 

The  rules  for  raising  a  monomial  to  any  power  follow 
directly  from  the  rules  of  multiplication.  For  example,  let 
it  be  required  to  raise  Za^  to  the  4th  power.  Writing  3^' 
tour  times  as  a  factor  and  performing  the  multiplication,  we 
have,  by  Art.  420, 

(3,7')*  =  3^'  X  3^'  X  3^'  X  3^'  =  81^'. 

Here  the  power  is  81^",  and  the  exponent  of  the  power 
is  4.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  exponent  of  a  in  the 
power,  produced  by  adding  together  the  exponents  of  a   in 


.  w 
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the  factors,  is  the  product  of  4,  the  exponent  of  the  power, 
and  2,  the  exponent  of  a  in  3^',  or  4  X  2  =  8. 

512«  Again,  since  like  signs  produce  plus,  it  is  evident 
that  any  power  of  a  positive  quantity  will  be  positive^  and  by 
multiplying  a  negative  quantity  by  itself  a  number  of  times 
it  will  appear  that  any  odd  power  of  a  negative  quantity  will 
be  negative^  and  any  even  power  positive.     Thus,  (  —  ^)''  = 

(_  ^)  X  (-  a)  =  +«•;(-«)•=(  +  «')(-«)  =  -  «': 

(-'^r  =  (-'»•)(-«)  =  +<  etc. 

513«  From  the  preceding,  we  have,  to  raise  a  monomial 
to  any  power: 

Rule. — Raise  the  numerical  coefficient  to  the  required 
power ^  and  inultiply  the  exponent  of  each  letter  by  the  expo- 
nent of  the  power.  If  the  power  is  even,  make  its  sign  plus  ; 
if  oddy  make  its  sign  the  same  as  that  of  its  root. 

Example. — Find  the  value  of  (  —Abc^d^f, 

Solution. — Four  raised  to  the  required  power  equals  4  x  4  x  4,  or  64; 
the  exponent  of  b  in  the  power  is  3  X  1  =  3;  of  r,  3x2  =  0,  and  of  d, 
3x3  =  9.  Since  the  power  is  odd,  the  sign  is  the  same  as  that  of  its 
root,  or  minus.     Hence,  (  —  Abc^d^f  =  —  ^b^c^d^.     Ans. 

5 1  -l.  A  fraction  may  be  raised  to  any  power  by  raising  both 
numerator  and  denominator  to  the  required  power. 

Solution.—  (2j:')*  =  IOj:'*,  for  the  numerator  of  tlie  power; 
[^y*y  =81>''*  for  the  denominator  of  the  power.  Since  the  power  is 
even,  its  sign  will  be  plus.     Hence, 


( 


3jV       HI/'" 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICK. 

61 6*     Find  the  values  of  the  following: 

1.  {2a^&*f.  Ans.   Wui^^^ 

2.  (-5tfjry)*.  Ans.  ^2rya\v'Y 

3.  l-m^n^y,  Ans.   -;;/'//'•' 

6.     {\ax*f.  Ans.   ^'^\a\v'r 

^    K-^d^)'  "  tX^lFd^ 


a*b*V  ^         ti^'b'-' 

Ans.   -  - 
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INVOLUTION   OF   POLYNOMIALS. 

516*  Since  involution  consists  of  successive  multiplica- 
tions, a  polynomial  may  be  raised  to  any  power  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  itself  until  it  has  been  taken  as  many  times  as  a 
factor  as  there  are  units  in  the  exponent  of  the  power. 

When  finding  the  square  of  a  binomial,  however,  the 
method  of  Arts.  428  and  429  should  be  used,  for  it  saves 
actual  multiplication.  If  a  polynomial  of  more  than  two 
terms  is  to  be  involved,  it  may  sometimes  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  thus  forming  a  binomial  which  can  be  squared  by 
this  method,  as  explained  in  example  11,  Art.  434* 

This  method  may  be  extended  to  include  any  power,  by 
first  raising  the  binomial  ^  +  ^  to  that  power  by  multiplica- 
tion, and  then  substituting  for  a  and  b  in  the  result  the  two 
terms  of  the  binomial  that  it  is  required  to  raise  to  the 
given  power.  The  student  need  not  use  this  method,  how- 
ever, for  any  except  the  second  power. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 

517*      Find  the  values  of  the  following: 

1.  (2d!-^-4)')'-  Ans.  \a}  —  ^ax—\^ay-\-x'^-ir^xy'V\^y'^, 

2.  (-  ^a'^x -  2rt.r8  -t-^T-     Ans.  ^a^x'^  +  Vla^x^  —  2a*x*  — 4/ij:*  +  x*, 

3.  Xx'^-ax^-ay. 

Ans.  x^  —  '6ax^  -f  C^U-^  —  Ta^^'  +  6^jr»  —  8a»jr  4-  <i*. 


EVOLUTION. 

518.  Evolution    is    the    process    of    extracting    any 

required  root  of  a  quantity.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
involution.  Thus,  by  involution,  (2^?)'  =  2^  X  2a  X  2^  X  2^ 
=  IG^*;  by  evolution,  ^10^"  =  2^7. 

519.  Since  every  even  power  of  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive quantities  is  positive  (Art.  512),  it  follows  that  the 
even  roots  of  a  positive  (quantity  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative.  Thus,  since  botli  (+  ay  and  (—  ^)*  =  +  a^ ^ 
y  ^  a*   equals  either  -{-a  or  —  a.     When  it  is   desired   to 
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indicate  that  a  quantity  is  either  positive  or  negative,  the 
double  sign  ±  is  used.  Thus,  ±  a  means  that  a  is  to  be 
taken  as  either  +  ^  or  —  ^jr,  and  is  read  ** plus  or  minus  a.'' 

520.  From  Art.  512  it  follows,  also,  that  there  can  be 
no  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity.  A  negative  evefi 
power  is  impossible ;  hence,  an  even  root  of  a  negative  quan- 

y      tity  is  impossible. 

521.  Since  evolution  is  the  reverse  of  involution,  we 
have  the  following  for  extracting  any  root  of  a  monomial : 

Rule. — Extract  the  required  root  of  the  numerical  coeffi- 
cient^ and  divide  tlbe  exponejit  of  each  letter  by  the  index  of 
the  root.  Make  the  sign  of  every  even  root  of  a  positive 
quantity  ± ,  and  the  sign  of  every  odd  root  of  any  quantity 
the  same  as  t/iat  of  the  quantity. 

Example. — Find  the  value  of  4/  250^^ '■'r^. 

Solution. — The  4th  root  of  250  is  4.  The  exponent  of  a  in  the  root 
is  4  -#-  4  =  1 ;  of  d,  12  -4- 4  =  3;  and  of  r,  8  -j-  4  =  2.  As  this  is  an  even 
root  of  a  positive  quantity,  the  sign  should  be  ±.  Hence,  y'  256^*^'®^ 
=  ±  4/1^^.    Ans. 


Example.— Find  the  value  of  a/~.^^—. 


Solution.—    ^27»i»jr»  =  3w.r" ;    (  u^/^^:^'^  =  a^d^c*.     The  quantity  is 
positive,  and,  as  this  is  an  odd  root,  its  sign  must  be  the  same,  or  positive. 

Hence,  i/  -i:L±  =     .^■,_^.     Ans. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICK. 

522*     Find  the  values  of  the  following: 

1.  f^^^26xY^^'  Ans.   -5.nA'~3. 

2.  flO,000^»«^*V\  Ans.    ±U)<t*//r'. 

3.  il  243»i»»««'».  Ans.  :5;//7/». 

4.  |/  —  4a^d*,  Imp<*ssiblo. 
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SQUARE  ROOT  OF  POLYNOMIALS. 

523*  In  Art.  455,  the  method  of  extracting  the  square 
root  of  a  trinomial,  which  is  a  perfect  square,  was  explained. 
The  method  of  extracting  the  square  root  of  any  poly- 
nomial which  is  a  perfect  square,  is  as  follows: 

Rule. — Arrange  the  terms  according  to  the  powers  of  some 
letter. 

Write  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  as  the  first  term  of 
the  required  root^  and  subtract  its  square  from  the  given 
polynomial. 

For  a  trial  divisor^  divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder 
by  tiuice  the  part  of  the  root  already  found ;  annex  the  result 
to  the  root^  and  also  to  the  divisor. 

Multiply  the  divisor  as  it  now  stands  by  the  term  of  the 
root  last  obtained^  and  subtract  the  product  from  the 
remainder. 

If  there  is  still  a  remainder^  use  twice  the  part  of  the  root 
already  founds  for  a  trial  divisor^  and  continue  as  directed 
above. 

Example. — Find  the  square  root  of  the  expression  1  -f  lO.r*  -H  25ar*  -f 
16.r«  -  24.r*  -  20^3  -  4.r. 

Solution. — First,  arrange  the  expression  according  to  the  decreasing 
powers  of  x-.  ^^^^ 

14.1-3 -3.r«  + 2^-1.  Ans. 


IC-r «  -  24.r 5  -I-  25^  4  -  20^3  +  10^*  -  4jr  H-  1 


8x»-34 - 


-  24.r^  4-  2o.r* 
-24,r5+    9.r* 


8.r3-G.i-='-H2.r 


8.r3-G.r«  +  4.r-  1 


10.1-4  _  20^3 +  10^» 
16.r^-  12jr3+    4.r« 


-    b{.r3+    0.i»-4.rH-l 


The  square  root  of  the  first  term,  lO.r",  is  4^',  which  is 
the  first  term  of  the  root.  This,  squared  and  subtracted 
from  the  given  polynomial,  leaves  a  remainder  of  —  24jr' -f- 
2o-r\  plus  the  terms  that  were  not  brought  down.  Doubling 
4a-',  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  gives  8^'*;  ^  24;r* 
divided  by  8x*  =  —  3.i'\  which  is  the  second  term  of  the  root. 
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Annexing  this  to  the  8.r*,  the  trial  divisor,  we  have  for  our 
complete  divisor  8-r'  X  3-r',  which,  multiplied  by  —  3.r",  = 
-  24-r*-[-y-r*.  Subtracting  this,  and  bringing  down  the  next 
two  terms,  we  have  16x*  —  20^  +  lOor*.  For  a  new  trial  di- 
visor, double  the  root  already  found,  and  obtain  2(4x*  —  3^'; 
=  8-r'  —  G-r',  which  is  contained  in  the  above  dividend  +  2x 
times,  the  third  term  of  the  root.  In  like  manner,  the  last 
term  is  found  to  be  —  1.  Since  this  is  an  even  root,  it  would 
have  the  double  sign  ±.  (Art.  519.)  In  such  examples, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  minus  sij^n 

Example. — ^What  is  the  square  ro^t  of  .r''  -^  f<.v*j'^  —  4.r'  v  —  4,ry^  j- 
Solution. —  ' r'  —  ir-r  —  -^.n-  —  r\   Ana. 


X* 
X* 

—  4x^_y  +  SxY 

-  10^  t'  +  Sx^ 

2x*  —  2xy 

—  4x\y  -A-  4x*j- 

2x*  -  4x^y 

+  ^y* 

4xY 

4xY 

2^i-.4rV+4 

ry*-j^ 

—    2.1-  ;v  •  —  4.r '  r  —  4a  v'-  -r-  /* 

EXAMPLES  FOR  I>HACTICi:. 

[•      Extract  the  square  root  of  the  followin;^  ii'-lyr-orr-iil  ■ : 

1.  4x*  -h  9  -  30jr  -  20-r«  -f-  3T.r '.  .\:  -    'i .:  ^  -  ',  c  .   :{. 

2.  ley  +  24/»  +  89k»  -h  60r  -  Kn  A:.-.  1;-  ^  :;/  ^  JO. 
a     -  2-r  -  12.r*  -h  10-r*  -h  '^.r*  -  lO.r^  4-  Or'-  -^1. 

Note. — ^Arrange  according  to  the  decreasing  jy^wer-.  <..i  x. 


C.  Vol  L^i2, 
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(CONTINUED.) 


EXPONENTS. 

525«  In  Art.  361 9  an  exponent  was  defined  as  a  fig- 
ure written  to  the  right  and  above  a  quantity  to  show  how 
many  times  the  latter  is  taken  as  a  factor.  This  definition 
is  not  complete,  because  it  applies  only  to  positive  integral 
exponents.  Fractional  and  negative  exponents  sometimes 
occur,  and  require  a  more  extended  definition.  The  rules 
for  positive  integral  exponents  are  used  for  fractional  and 
negative  exponents,  however,  and  will  be  repeated  here: 

526.  I.  In  multiplication,  exponents  of  like  quantities 
are  added.     (Art.  418.) 

II.  In  division,  the  exponents  of  quantities  in  the  divisor 
are  subtracted  from  the  exponents  of  like  quantities  in  the 
dividend.     (Art.  438.) 

III.  When  raising  a  monomial  to  any  power,  its  exponents 
are  multiplied  by  the  exponent  of  the  power.     (Art.  511.) 

IV.  When  extracting  the  root  uf  a  monomial,  its  expon- 
ents are  divided  by  the  index  of  the  root.     (Art.  521.) 

527.  Since  letters  may  represent  numbers,  tliey  may  be 
used  for  exponents,  the  same  as  figures.  Thus,  a''  means 
that  a  is  to  be  taken  as  many  times  as  a  factor  as  there  are 
units  in  «,  or  ^  X  ^  X  ^,  etc.,  to  ;/  factors.  Such  exponents 
are  called  literal  exponents.  Fractional,  negative  and 
literal   exponents  are  all  read  by  using  the  word  exponent. 

n 

Thus,  ^5,  a~*^  ^"*,  and  r?",  are  read,  *S7,  exponent  J,"  **r7, 
exponent,  minus  4,**  **rt:,  exponent  n  —  ;//,"  and  **^,  exponent 
«,"  respectively. 

For  notice  of  the  copyriffht,  st-o  pa»^e  ininicdiatcly  f<ili«.\v.iivr  tin-  title-  pa^^r. 
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528.  The  meaning  of  fractional  exponents  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  illustration:  By  Art.  526,  IV, 
the  square  root  of  a^  is  ^*,  obtained  by  dividing  the  exponent 
6  of  the  j)owcr,  by  the  index  2  of  the  root.  Since,  however, 
a  fraction  is  an  expression  of  division  (Art.  477),  the  square 
root  of  a^  might  be  indicated  by  writing  the  exponent  of  a^ 
as  f,  thus  indicating  the  division  of  G  by  2.  Thus,  ^*, 
means  the  square  root  of  a^.     Hence, 

TJic  numerator  of  a  fractional  exponent  denotes  a  power ^ 
and  the  denominator^  a  root, 

m  m  

For  example,  a^  =  \^\  c^  =  |/?;  x*^  =  J/^"';  2r*  =  "^Yc^^ 
the  exponent  ^  applying  only  to  the  e. 

Since  §  =  .Vx  0,  ^5  =  ^5  ""^ .  jq  other  words,  a^  may  also  be 
read  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  square  root  of  a. 

529.  The  meaning  of  negative  exponents  may  be 

illustrated  as  follows:  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a^  by  a^. 

By  Art.  526,  IT,  we  have  -,-=  a'-^=a''\  also,  ^i'-^  «'=  -y 

a  a 

a' 
=  a'^-''  =  ii\  and  ^7°  -^  ^7^  =  — r  =  a''-''  =  a-^,  etc.     From  this,  it 

a' 

a' 
will  he  seen  that  — ..-  =  <'7~';  but,  by  Art.  439,^"  =  1,  so  that 

1  may  be  written  for  ^7",  in  this  expression,  thus:    —^-  =  -5-  = 

rt~\      Hence, 

A  (jnaiiiity  affected  with  a  negative  exponent  denotes  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  same  quant  it y  affected  with  an  equal  positive 
expouoit.     (Art.  481.) 

530.  Also,  since  in-»  =  ^7~\  the  rt"*  changes  to  a*  when 

a 

placed  in  the  denominator,  we  may  state  that, 

A  factor  may  he  changed  from  the  numerator  to  the  denom- 
iuator^  or  from  the  denominator  to  the  mimcrator^  if  the  sign 

if  its  exponent  be  changed. 

^  .     ;/-'         1  ;/  nb^        .r"*  y 

For  example,  — ,-  =  -,  -,  ;    -  ,— r  =: ■ ;   — — p  =  -~-r,  etc. 

^     '  ab       abn'     ab  4         a         oy~'        5-rl ' 

In  the  last,  the  positive  exponent  1  of  the  y  is  not  written. 
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ExAicPLB.— Express,  with  positive  exponents. 

Solution. — Since  these  terms  may  be  taken  as  fractions,  with  one 
for  the  denominators,  we  have,  by  transferring  the  letters  with  nega- 
tive exponents  to  the  denominators, 

531.  It  should  be  observed  that  only  factors  of  the 
whole  denominator  or  numerator  can  be  changed,  and  that 
they  must  become  factors  of  the  w/ioic  numerator  or 
denominator    to    which    they   are   transferred.      Thus,    in 

T — 5— — >  the  r"'  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  numerator, 
be-"*  +  cT 

by  merely  changing  the  signs  of  the  exponent,  because  it 

is  not  a  factor  of  the  whole  denominator ;  but  the  exponent 

may  be  made  positive  in  the  following  manner : 

a  a  a  a  c^  ^     ac~* 


bc^-\-d        b'.       b  +  c'd       b  +  c'd'     ^^b  +  d'^^^^'' 

— i     I    ^  i 

when   transferred,    must   become   a    factor    of    the    whole 

denominator,  thus,  ■ ,..   . — tt- 

r{b  +  d) 

532.  The  method  of  dealing  with  fractional,  negative, 
and  literal  exponents  will  be  clearly  shown  by  the  examples 
which  follow: 

Example. — Find  the  products  of  the  following:  <7^  and  <?  ';  ;/ and 

«~i;  rw  and  ^w  ;  x-^  and  ^x'^\  2r~*  and rr~-     "VVritc  all  the  ..rod- 

nets  with  positive  exponents. 

Solution. — Apply  Art.  526, 1,  in  each  case.     The  exponents  of  the 

first  are  3  and  —  1 ;  their  sum  is  15  —  1  —  2.     Hence,  </*  X  '^  '  -  '?'•    Ans. 

In  like  manner,  n  X  «"^  =  ^''~*  =  ''^.  Ans.,  the  exponent  I  being  the 

n  8  Ji  A  n 

sum  of  1  and  —  J ;  ^**»  X  ^  "*  =  ^ '"  •     Ans. 

To  multiply  the  next,  change  f'.r^  to  .r'  by  Art.  528.    Then  r  *  X  i  ' 

1  ' 

=  x-\  =  —7.      Ans.      (Art.    530.)      In    the    last    one    26-  \  -  -,    and 
X*  ^' 

1  1  t.  2  1  2  2 
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Example. — Find  the  quotients  of  the  following:  ^j*  -<-«-> ;  «-*  -«-  «-l; 

Solution. — Apply  Art.  526,  II,  in  each  case.  The  exponents  of  the 
first  are  3  and  —  1 ;  subtracting,  3  —  (—  1)  =  4.     Hence,  a*  h-  a-*  =  <r*. 

^^^'  -i        -I        -1  I        I  !L       Vt        !L_I^ 

In  like  manner,  n  '  -t-  n  *  =  «  *^* -—  //*.     Ans. ;     ^"*  -*-  ^"»  =  ^"»    "•  = 

r""*.  Ans. ;    x^ -i-  y  x^  =  x^  ■+- x*  =  x*.     Ans. 

Example. — Find  the  values  of  the  following :  (ar')"^  ;  {cd~*^  ; 
(^«)-'»  -f-(jr-«)-«';  V9/;/-«.r?. 

Solution. — Apply  Art.  526,  III.  In  the  first,  multiplying  the  expon- 
ents (see  Art.  511),  — Ix  —  i  =  i-  Hence,  (cr^Y^  =  a*,  or  ^H.  Ans. 
In  like  manner,  (cd- *)'  =  A/-*,  Ans.,  since  1  X  f  =  f ,  and  —  2  X  f  =  —  5. 

In  the  next  one,  (^«)-*  =  x-^^  and  (x-^)-^  =  .r«*.  Dividing,  x-^^  h- 
;r«*  =  jT-^'^-^*'  =  ;r-*«*.  Ans.  For  the  last  example,  apply  Art.  526,  IV. 
Since  this  is  the  square  root,  divide  the  exponents  by  2,  thus:  —  3^- 
2  =  - 1,  and  f  -+-  2  =  f     Hence,   V  9w-*xl  =  3/w-'.rl.    Ans. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 
533.     Clear  the  following  of  negative  exponents: 

1.    x^y^z-  i.  Ans. 


X* 


2.     3a-'^  +  -j^  +  r-K  Ans.  ~  +  ^aH'c  +  •^. 

tr^c^  a  c 

8.    l£;!^i±/->  Ans.    ^^-^-^ 


2^4-^    •  fl«(2r-t-^)* 

Express  the  following  without  radical  signs: 

4.  i^T\  Ans.  (i5"*)*  or  U^. 

5.  4rt  /.7  >^-».  Ans.  ^a>ah'^  =  4fl*M 
Find  the  values  of  the  following: 

6.  ;;/*  X  w"*.  Ans.  «A 

7.  2rt^*  X  ^^.  Ans.  2tf*^. 

n  

8.  c^ -^  y  c"^-  Ans.  r*. 

9.  2^-» -I- (jr«)-|.  Ans.  ar-*. 

^^-m  J     X  -f/^.  Ans.  <^. 

RADICALS. 
534.     A  radical  is  a  root  indicated  by  a  radical  sign. 
(Art.  363.) 

535*     An  indicated  root  that  can  be  exactly  obtained  is 
called   a   rational   quantity;    when   the    root    cannot  be 
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exactly  obtained,    it    is   called   a    surd.     Thus,  y^  is   a 
rational  quantity,  and  4/2  is  a  surd. 

536.  The  decree  of  a  radical  is  denoted  by  the  index  oi 
the  radical  sign ;  thus,  f^rt  +  ^  is  of  the  third  degree. 

537«  By  Art.  511,  an  expression  like  {ab)^  =  a^b^,  or 
a^X^.  Hence,  expressing  the  exponent  *  by  the  radical 
sign  (Art.  528),  f^  =zj(^aXi^.  That  is,  the  product  of 
two  radicals  of  the  same  degree  is  equal  to  a  radical  of  like 
degree,  consisting  of  the  product  of  the  quantities  under  the 
radical  sign. 

538.  In  like  manner,  |/?i5  =  i^'  x  \^=  a^K  That 
is,  ivhcn  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  has  a  factor 
whose  indicated  root  can  be  extracted^  the  quantity  may  be 
placed  outside  the  radical  sign. 

Example.— Simplify  the  following:    |/48;  |/27tf^r';  -(!/To»;  3^4?*. 

Solution. — In  each  case,  resolve  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign 
into  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  greatest  factor  of  which  the  indi- 
cated root  can  be  extracted,  and  apply  Art.  538. 

yi8=  f^l6x8=  -/TFx  1^=41/3:    Ans. 

^'108  =  ^27xT  =  ^27  X  ^  4  =  3 f 4^     Ans. 
^^/Te^-  8^fli"X4  =  Z^a^X  ^' 4  =  3^^^  f  I     Ans. 

539.  Until  the  student  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
handling  of  radicals,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  for  liiin  to 
use  the  fractional  exponent  method  of  cxpressinj.^  them,  in 
preference  to  the  radical  sign.  Thus,  in  simiilifyinj^  V  l^^, 
write  it  48*,  and  solve  as  follows:  48*=  (10  x  :j)*=  '''*  /  •'*  " 
4x3^  =  44/3.  In  a  similar  manner,  v':iT^;-,r'-- :i:*  /  ^/i  / 
A-l=  9*  X  3*  X  tf»  X  «*  X  x\  X  .r*=  :)  X  :ji  X  a"  X  ah  /  j^  /  .x  * 
3^'-*-*  X  3»aW  =  3^l'a-'  |/3^r". 

5-40.  When  the  quantity  under  the  radicil  si^^n  \\  ;i 
fraction,  multiply  both  terms  by  sucJi  a  f/itann/y  ti\  v.'///  mtiir 
the  denominator  a  perfect  power  of  the  same  diyjte  as  the 
radical. 
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Example. — Reduce   |/f  and  \^  to  their  simplest  forms. 

Solution. —    a/—  =  a/       »  =  i/^    Factoring   this  expression, 

as    was    done    in    the    last    example,   y^  =  yjxB  =  V^  X  4/6  =• 
J  i/6.     Ans.     (Art.  538.) 

VT  =  /if-       Factoring,     this     equals     /^/^  X3  =  4/^  X  /2  = 

J  /2.     Ans. 

541.  Example. — Remove    from    under    the    radical    sign    the 

denominator  of  4/  "^^  . 

Solution. — It  is  necessary  to  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by 
such  a  quantity  as  will  make  the  exponents  of  the  denominator  all 
equal  to  4.  Hence,  the  denominator  must  be  2*^cK  Dividing  2*^c* 
by  2^V*,  the  result  is  2^dc^  =  Sdc^.     Multiplying  both  numerator  and 

denominator  by  Sdc^,  the  radical  becomes  4/  ^^  ^  =  ^r-  VA^db?. 
Ans. 

542.  It  follows,  also,  from  Art.  538,  that  a  factor  out- 
side a  radical  sign  may  be  placed  under  it  by  raising  it  to  a 
power  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  the  radical. 

Example. — In   3,r4/2?,  introduce  the  3.r,  and  in  2«*^^3a3,  the  2«'^, 

under  the  radical  signs. 

Solution. — Squaring  3jr,  we  have  9jr*.  Hence,  since  this  is  the 
reverse  of  Art.  538. 

3x|/2l-  =  >/9p  X  4/57-  =  s/V6x\     Ans. 

Since  {^a'^bf  =  Sa^d\  2a^\'^^/>  =^  ^Ha^-"  X  f  3«3  =^24^^    Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

543*      Simplify  the  following: 

1.  |/50"  Ans.  5 1/2!' 

2.  3i''24.  Ans.  6^. 

3.  2V^.  Ans.  4fT 

4.  -/l25rtV/^  Ans.  ba''(/i/53. 

5.  i/5.  Ans.  ij/SO. 
^'/|.  Ans.  ifl5. 


6. 

7. 


^|/Z.  Ans.   Av^^- 

^r  2«»  2^^^ 
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Introduce  the  coefficients  of  the  radicals  in  the  following,  under  the 
radical  sign: 

8.  5i/S2.  Ans.    |/500. 

9.  x^Txy^.  Ans.    ^/'JyT 
10.     2xYxy,                                  Ans.    f':J2.r«/. 

ADDITION   AND    SUBTRACTION    OF    RADICALS. 

544.  Rule. — Reduce  the  radicals  to  their  siviplest  forms ^ 
and  proceed  as  in  addition  or  subtraction,  combining  like  radi- 
cals, and  indicating  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  unlike 
terms. 

Example.— Find  the  sum  of  -/iS^    4/27,  and  j/\. 
Solution. — Simplifying,  by  Art.  538» 

-/27=  i/lTx  i/ir=8v^ 

VT=  fT=  fTx  v^=ii/2: 

Sum=(3  +  4)V^4-3i/8^  Ji/iT+Si/a:    Ans. 

Example.— From  2-^^  take  -^1^2. 
Solution. — Simplifying, 

2-^=2i*^X  i''tr=4-^ 

<^163  =  f  27  X  i  «  =  IJf^ 
Difference  =  (4  -  3)i?«"=  I'^cT    Ans. 

545.  In  addition  and  subtraction  of  radicals,  it  is  better 
to  use  the  fractional  form  of  expressing  them  in  all  cases, 
since  the  liabilities  of  making  mistakes  arc  then  greatly 
reduced.  Thus,  in  finding  the  sum  of  ^'is  -f-  4/27  +  \^\, 
V7'8  =  04  X  2*  =  3  X  2*,  \^  =  9i  X  o^  =  3  X  3*  and  /[  =:: 
4  ^/2  =  J  X  2*.  Hence,  3  X  2*  +  3  X  3*  +  J  X  2*  =  (3  +  J) 
X  2»  +  3  X  3*  =  3i|/2  +  3  4/3.  Here  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  it  would  not  do  to  add  3  X  3*  and  3  X  2*,  and  get  G  X  5*. 

Example.—  f^20  -  vW=  04*  x  5*  -  10*  x  5*=  8  X  5*  -  4  X  5*  = 
(8  -  4)5*  =  4  V^     Ans.  

BXAMPLCS  FOR   I»WACTICE. 

546.  Find  the  value  of  the  following: 

1.      4^4-4/72.  Ans.  114/5: 
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8.  AfU-h^^'m-^^f^,               Ans.  82^  +  8-^ 

4.  4?a029  -  #l92.  Ans.  3  ^ST 

5.  5  ^  riaH  -  >f  216tf«^^  Ans.  -  8^?»^  ^ 


MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION  OF  RADICALS. 

547.  Rule. — If  the  radicals  are  of  the  same  degree^ 
multiply  or  divide  the  quantities  under  the  radical  signs^  and 
write  the  results  under  the  common  radical  sign. 

Example. — Find  the  product  of  j/lTand  f/^. 
Solution.—    |/l2  X  ^3  =  |/12x3  =  f^  =  6.     Ans. 

Example. — Divide  I'Ort^by-^Srt. 

Solution.—  ^'9^ ^ ^J^ - ^9a^-^'da  =  ^^  =  a^,  Ans. 

548.  If  the  radicals  are  not  of  the  same  degree,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  equivalent  ones,  all  of  which  have  the 
same  degree,  as  follows:  Express  the  radicals  with  freutionai 
exponents  ;  reduce  these  fractions  to  a  common  denominator  ^ 
and  express  the  resulting  fractional  exponents  with  radical 
signs. 

Example. — Multiply  together  1/2^4/^  and  \/^. 

Solution.— By  Art.  528,  flT  =  2* ;  f ^  =  3^ ;  f^  =  5*;  reducing 
the  exponents  to  a  common  denominator,  6, 

2i  =  2i  =  -{/2^  =  (^«: 

Multiplying,    f  h'x  f  JTx  f  5"=  -f/SGO.    Ans. 

549.  Example.— Multiply  7|/5;  2  -f/tT  andfT 

Solution. — Writing  these  surds  with  fractional  exponents,  and 
multiplying,  the  result  is  (7  X  5^)  X  (2  X  6i)  X  4i  =  14(5*  X  6i  X  4*). 
That  part  of  the  product  included  in  parenthesis  cannot  be  multiplied 
together  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  exponents.  For  example, 
23  X  5'^  =  8  X  25  =  200;  it  does  not  eciual  10\  since  this  equals  100,000. 
Hence,  in  order  to  multiply  the  three  numbers  included  in  parenthesits 
they  must  all  be  afTccted  witli  the  same  exponent.  To  effect  this,  tna 
fractional  exponents  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  common  denominator. 
The  common  denominator  is  12;  5^  —  5»*^.  ^i  =  (j*^  and  4*  =  4*.  But 
5^  =  (5*)^^  =  15,625^,  C^  =  (0')A  =  216^^  and  4^  =  (4")A  =  leA,     Since 
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the  numbers  now  have  the  exponent,  they  may  be  multiplied  together; 
thus,  15.625*  X  216*  X  16*  =  (15.625  X  216  X  16)*  =  (54.000,000)*. 
Hence,  the  product  of  7  |/5i  2 1^  and   f^  = 

14  X  54,000,000*  =  14'V54,000,000.     Ans. 

To  prove  that  the  answer  is  correct,  perform  the  indicated 
operations  in  both  cases.     If  the  results  are  the  same,  the 

work  must  be  correct.     Thus,  in  the  last  example,  7i^  = 

15.G5248;  21/0  =  3.13017  and  |/r=  1.25002.  Therefore, 
15.05248  X  3.13017  X  1.25002  =  01.7207. 

But  14v^54:,0OO,(.KX)  also  equals  01.7207,  showing  that  the 
work  was  correct. 

In  all  doubtful  cases  arising  from  the  use  of  surds  and 
radicals,  if  the  student  will  use  fractional  exponents  instead 
of  the  radical  sign,  he  should  experience  but  little  difficulty. 
In  addition  and  subtraction,  the  surds  (not  the  coefficients 
of  the  surds)  must  be  alike;  if  they  are  not  alike,  the  addi- 
tion or  subtraction  must  be  indicated.  For  example,  3  X  4i 
+  14  X  4*  =  17  X  41,  for  the  same  reason  that  {]a  +  l-ia  = 
17a;  but  3  X  4i+  14  X  5i  =  3  X  4i  +  14  X  51,  for  the  same 
reason  that  3/?'  + 14^' =  3^' +  14^'.  In  multiplication  and 
division,  the  surds  need  not  be  alike,  but  the  fractional  ex- 
ponents of  the  surds  must  be  alike,  for  the  reason  stated 
above. 

550.  If  there  are  factors  outside  the  radical  signs, 
multiply  or  divide  them  separately. 

Example.— Divide  4y^  by  2 ^^"5. 
Solution.—  4^/3  =  4  x  3*  =  4  x  3*  =  4v'27. 

2  ^"3  =  2  X  3^  =  2  X  3^  =  2  f /"9. 
4  H-  2  =  2  and  27  h-  9  =  3;  hence,   4 |/1I  -f-  efU  =  4i^  -+-  2-v^J  = 
2V3:  

EXAMPLES  FOR   PRACTICE. 

551*  Multiply  the  following,  reducing  the  answers  to  their 
simplest  forms: 

1.  5/8  by  8/5.  Ans.  30/lO. 

2.  -^  by  4/48.  Ans.  :V2y^6. 
a    i^byf-^.  Ans.  i-^ 
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Divide  the  following: 

4.  3^15  by  4^/5:  Ans.  |  ^/E 

5.  {  i^Fby  f  f/f:  Ans.^. 

6.  i^2"by   fa  Ans.  'f ^. 

INVOLUTION   AND    EVOLUTION    OF    RADICALS. 

552.  A  radical  may  be  raised  to  any  power,  or  any  root 
of  a  monomial  radical  may  be  taken,  by  writing  the  radical 
with  fractional  exponents  and  proceeding  as  in  Art.  532. 
If  there  is  a  factor  outside  the  radical  it  should  be  involved 
separately  in  involution,  and  in  evolution  it  should  first  be 
introduced  under  the  radical  sign. 

553.  The  most  important  case  is  that  of  raising  a  radical 
to  the  power  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  the  radical, 
when  the  radical  sign  will  disappear ;  thus,  to  raise  ^ia  to 

the    third    power,    {V^Y  =  [(4^)*]"  =  (4^)«  =  ^\   or  4a. 

Ans.  

EQUATIONS. 

554.  As  defined  in  Art.  354,  an  equation  is  a  state- 
ment of  equality  between  two  expressions,  as  .r  +  6  =  14. 

555*  Every  equation  has  two  parts,  called  the  first 
and  second   members.     The  first  member  is  the  part  on 

the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality,  and  the  second  member  the 
part  on  the  right  of  that  sign.  In  jr  -f  6  =  14,  .r  +  6  is  the 
first  member,  and  14  is  the  second  member. 

556.  Equations  usually  consist  of  kno^wn  and  un- 
known quantities;  that  is,  of  quantities  whose  values 
are  given,  and  of  quantities  whose  values  are  not  given,  but 
are  to  be  found.  Thus,  in  .r  +  G  =  14,  6  and  14  are  known 
quantities,  and  x  is  unknown ;  but  since  by  the  statement  of 
the  equation,  x  -{-  G  must  equal  14,  x  must  have  such  a  value 
that  when  added  to  G  the  sum  will  be  14.  Hence,  the  value 
of  X  is  fixed  for  this  particular  case,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
the  value  of  a  single  unknown  quantity  in  any  equation  is 
fixed  by  the  relations  that  it  bears  to  the  known  quantities, 
and  this  value  can  usually  be  found. 
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557«  To  solve  an  equation  is  to  find  the  value  of  the 
unknown  quantity.  This  is  done  by  a  series  of  transfor- 
mations by  which  the  first  member  becomes  the  unknown 
quantity,  and  the  second  member  becomes  a  known  quantity, 
which  is,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 

558.  In  transforming  an  equation,  the  equality  of  its 
members  must  be  preserved ;  otherwise,  the  existing  relations 
between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities  will  be  destroyed. 
Transformations  are  based  upon  the  following  principles  • 

559.  In  any  equation : 

I.  The  same  quantity  may  be  added  to  both  members. 
For  example,  if  2  be  added  to  both  members  of  x^  =  10,  the 
members  of  the  resulting  equation,  ;r'  +  2  =  18,  will  be  equal. 

II.  The  same  quantity  may  be  subtracted  from  both  mem- 
bers.    Thus,  if  jr*  =  16,  then  x^  -2  =  14. 

III.  Both  members  may  be  multiplied  or  both  divided 
by  the  same  quantity.     Thus,  if  ^'  =  IG,  then  2^'*  =  32  and 

X* 

IV.  Both  members  may  be  raised  to  the  same  power. 
Thus,  if  X*  =  16,  then  x*  =  250. 

V.  Like  roots  of  both  members  may  be  extracted.  Thus, 
if  X*  =  16,  then  ;r  =  4. 

A  little  thought  will  show  that  none  of  these  operations 
will  destroy  the  equality  of  the  members.  In  the  equation 
IG  =  16,  for  example,  by  I,  10  +  'Z  =  10  +  2;  by  II,  If)  -  2  = 
Kj  —  2;  by  III,  16  X  2  =  10  X  2,  etc.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  after  any  transformation,  the  members  do  not 
equal  their  original  values. 

560.  Transposition. — In  transforming  an  equation, 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  transpose,  or  change  a  term 
from  one  member  to  the  other.  For  example,  in  the  equa- 
tion 3;r  +  6  =  12,  let  it  be  required  to  transpose  the  +  ^  to 
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the  second  member.  This  may  be  done  by  subtracting  +  5 
from  both  members,  which,  by  Art.  559,  II,  will  not 
destroy  the  equality;  thus, 

Subtracting  +  ^  from  both  members, 5        5 

ar         ^12  -5  =  7. 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  transpose  the  —  5  in  3;r  —  5  = 

12,  to  the  second  member.     This  may  be  done  by  adding 

+  5  to  both  members,   which,   by  Art.    559,  I,  will  not 

destroy  the  equality ;  thus, 

3;r  -  5  =  12 

Adding  +  5  to  both  members,  5        5 

'^         ^12  +  5  =  17. 

Now,  what  was  really  accomplished  in  each  case  was  that 
5  was  transposed  from  the  first  to  the  second  member,  with  its 
sign  citanged ;  and  in  changing  a  term  from  the  second  to  the 
first  member,  the  same  operation  would  be  performed.  Hence, 

561.  Any  term  may  be  transposed  from  either  member 
of  an  equation  to  the  other^  if  its  sign  be  changed, 

562.  Cancelation. —  \Vhc?i  the  same  term  appears  with 
the  same  sign  in  both  members  of  an  equation^  it  may  be  can- 
celed from  both.  For,  in  the  equation  x  -}-  a  =  6  -}-  a,  we 
have,  by  transposing  the  a  in  the  first  member,  to  the  second 
member,  ,v  =  6  -]-  a  —  a  ;  whence,  the  a*s  cancel,  leaving 
X  =  (j.  It  must  be  observed  that  terms  will  not  fcancel  from 
both  members  unless  they  have  the  same  sign.  Thus,  in 
X  —  a  =  0  -\-  a^  \VQ  have,  by  transposing  the  —  a^  or  =  6  +  2^. 

563.  Changing  Signs. — It  is  sometimes  desirable  to 

change  the  sign  of  a  quantity  in  an  equation  from  —  to  +  or 
from  -J-  to  — .  To  change  it,  we  use  the  following  principle: 
the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of  both  members  of  an  equation  7nay 
be  changed  without  destroying  the  equality.  For,  in  the 
equation  —  .v  -j-  -^  =  10  —  a,  both  members  may  be  multiplied 
by  -  1  (Art.  559,  III),  giving  .r  -  4  =  -  10  +  ^jr,  or  tf  -  10. 

564.  Clearing  of  Fractions. — When  an  equation 
contains  fractions  it  must  be  cleared  of  them  in  order  to  find 
the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity. 
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Example. — Clear  the  equation  •^'-^g+x'^'ft"—  ^^  ^^  fractions. 

Solution. — ^The  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  2,  4  and  6  is  12.  By- 
Art.  559,  III,  both  members  may  be  multiplied  by  the  same  quantity. 

Hence,  multiplying  each  term  by  12,  we  have  12;r  H — s~  +  ~t"  "* — S"  ~ 

1,200.  Now,  reducing  each  fraction  to  its  simplest  form,  which  will 
not  alter  its  value  (Art.  483),  and  so  will  not  destroy  the  equality  of 
the  members,  we  have  12jr+  6.r  +  Ojt  -f  4^=  1,200,  the  denominators  to 
all  the  fractions  having  canceled. 

565.  Hence^  to  clear  an  equation  of  fractions^  multiply 
each  term  of  the  equation  by  the  L,  C.  M,  of  the  denominators. 

566.  Instead  of  multiplying  the  numerators  by  the 
L.  C.  M.  and  then  reducing  the  fractions  to  their  simplest 
forms,  it  is  easier  to  divide  the  L.  C.  M.  by  each  denominator, 
and  then  multiply  the  corresponding  numerators  by  the  quo- 
tients, as  was  done  in  Art.  490. 

Example. — Clear  the  equation         ^  =  -jr ^ — 2  of  fractions. 

Solution. — The  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  is  2{jr'  —  4).  Divid- 
ing this  by  jr  +  2  and  multiplying  %x  by  the  quotient,  2(-r  —  2),  gives 
4a(-r  —  2),  or  4-r*  —  8jr;  dividing  2(.r*  —  4)  by  2  and  multiplying  1  by 
the  quotient,  :r*  —  4,  gives  jt*  —  4;  and  dividing  2(jr*  —  4)  by  jr*  —  4  and 
multiplying  —  (3jr  +  2)  by  the  quotient,  2,  gives  —  6jr—  4.  Hence,  the 
equation  becomes  4r*--8jr=;r*  — 4  — Ojt— 4,  all  the  denominators 
having  canceled  in  the  process. 

567«  Where  a  fraction  is  preceded  by  a  minus  sign^  care 
must  be  taken  to  cliange  the  sign  of  every  term  of  the  numer- 
ator when  clearing  of  fractions.     See  Art,  493. 


BXAMPLB8  FOR  PRACTICB. 
568*     Clear  the  following  equations  of  fractions  : 

1.  ;r+  ^  4-  4  =  W  -  -•  Ans.  2Sx^  4-  21^«  +  204r  =  448.r -  56. 

4        7  X 

2.  ^_£zJ  =  f.  Ans.  3.r-6.r+18  =  2fl, 
4           «           o 

Ans.  ax+  bx—  a^x  +  b'^x  =  a*  —  lab  -f  ^*  —  «*  +  ^^ 

4     T^^  =  — ^  -  ^-.  Ans.  a:=  jr»  -  fl*  -f  b\ 

{a  —  b)      a  —  ^         X 
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SOLUTION   OF   SIMPLE   EQUATIONS. 

569.  A  simple  equation  is  one  containing  only  the 
first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  when  cleared  of  radical 
and  aggregation  signs  and  fractions.  It  is  also  called  an 
equation  of  the  first  degree. 

570.  The  unknown  quantity  in  a  simple  equation  con- 
taining but  one  unknown  quantity  is  usually  represented  by 
the  letter  x.  Known  quantities  are  represented  by  figures 
and  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Equations  contain- 
ing known  quantities  represented  by  letters  are  called  literal 
equations,  and  if  any  literal  equation  be  solved  (Art. 
557),  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  will  usually  con- 
tain one  or  more  of  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

571.  To  solve  a  simple  equation : 

Rule. — Clear  the  equation  of  fractions  ^  if  it  lias  any. 

Transpose  the  terms  cofitaining  unknown  quantities  to  the 
first  member^  and  the  known  terms  to  the  second  member. 

Combine  the  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity  into 
one  term  and  reduce  the  second  member  to  its  simplest  form. 

Divide  both  members  of  the  resulting  equation  by  the 
coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity  {Art,  SS9,  ///),  and  the 
second  member  of  this  last  equatioti  will  be  the  value  of  the 
un  know  71  quantity. 

This  rule  does  not  hold  absolutely  in  all  cases,  since  special 
methods  are  often  used,  of  which  the  student  can  learn  only 
by  practice. 

572*  To  verify  the  result,  substitute  the  value  of  the 
unknown  quantity  in  the  original  equation,  which  should 
then  reduce  so  that  both  members  will  be  alike.  When  this 
occurs  the  equation  is  said  to  be  satisfied. 

573.  In  the  following  examples,  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  x  is  to  be  determined.  All  the  transformations 
used  depend  upon  principles  explained  in  Arts. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  20  +  o.r  —  3.r  —  18  =  10. 
Solution. — Transposing  20  and  —  18  to  the  second  member, 

5.1-  -  3,r  =  10  -  20  +  18. 
Combining  like  terms,        2-r  =  8. 
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Dividing  both  members  by  2  (Art.  559,  III), 

jr  =  4.     Ans. 
To  verify  the  result,  substitute  4  for  x  in  the  original  equation,    f  Art 

572.)    Thus, 

20  +  5x4-8x4-18  =  10, 
or       20  +  30-13-18  =  10. 
Combining,  10  =  10,  which  proves  ihe  result. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  hx  —  (10  —  jt)  =  5.r  +  4{.r  —  1). 

Solution. — Removing  the  parentheses, 

5j:— 10  +  jr=  5;r  +  4.r  —  4. 
Transposing  —10  to  the  second  member  and  5.r  +  4.r  to  the  first 
member,  5jr+ jr— 5.r  — 4x=  10  — 4. 

Combining  like  terms,  —  S-r  =  6. 

Changing  signs  to  make  the  term  containing  x  p«:)sitive, 

8j:=  — 6.     (Art.  563.) 
Dividing  both  members  by  3,  j:  =  —  2.    Ans. 

Proof:    5  X -2-(10  +  2)  =  5  x  -  2 +  4(  -  2- 1), 

or      -  10  - 10  -  2  =  -  10  -  8  -  4. 
Combining,  —  22  =  —  22.  which  proves  the  result 

Example. — Solve  the  equation 

16-x-  { 7-r  -  [8.r  -  (9-r  -  3.r  -  6^;]  •  =  0. 

Solution. — Removing  the  aggregation  signs  CArt.  407), 

16  —  ^  —  7jr  +  8^  —  9^  +  ar  —  6.r  =  0. 

Transposing  16  to  the  second  member, 

-  j:  —  7jr  +  8.r  -  9.r  +  3.r  -  t>^  =  —  16. 

Combining  like  terms,        —  12  .r  =  —  16. 

Dividing  both  members  by  —  12, 

jr=  II  =  If     Ans. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation 

2jr+2       \  _  8  -  6.r  _  -i.O.r  ._  7) 
2      "^  4  ~  ~~5        ■   ~"  "^  ■     • 

Solution. — Reducing  the  first  term  of  the  tir-t  v.. >::..:»  r  :;/.  *.  ,f   ,.i  r 

term  of  the  second  member  to  a  >impler  form,  the  cquaii^.ri  ':/•' .,:;.( 

1        s  _  (i^       iyv  ^  7 

X+1  +  —  =  —  ^ r        ,. 

4  .J  4 

Clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplyir.jr  c-a^h  term  of  both  r.i^iv.Afr  .  o) 
20,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators,  \ie  have 

20.r  +  20  +  5  =  :J2  -  LM.r  -^  '.*>\x  -  :r>. 
Transposing  terms, 

20j:  +  24^  —  :5<Lr  =:  \\'i  -r  :r>  -  20  -  T,. 
Uniting  terms,  14.r  =  42. 

Dividing  by  14,  x—  3.     Ans. 

C.  Vol  L--IS. 
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Example. — Solve  the  equation  x  H ^ = a"  ~  ^* 

Solution. — Clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  each  term  by  40, 
the  L.  C.  M.,  and  remembering  that  the  sign  of  the  second  fraction  is 
minus  (Art.  567),        40^  +  20;r  -f  80  -  (24;r  -  32)  -  6jr  =  860. 

Removing  parenthesis  and  transposing  terms, 

404r  +  20-r  -  24ar  -  5jr  =  860  -  80  -  82. 

Uniting  terms,  Six  =  248. 

Dividing  by  81,  jr  =  8.    Ans. 

8               2              1 
Example. — Solve  the  equation  -^ ^ h  = ;  =  0. 

Solution. — Clearing  of   fractions  by  multiplying  by  1  —  x',  the 

L.  C.  M.| 

8(1  +  .r)  -  2(1  -  .r)  4- 1  =  0. 

8  -4-  8jr—  2  +  2jr  +  1  =  0. 

Uniting  terms,  5.r  =  —  2. 

.r  =  —  .4.    Ans. 

Note. — 0  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  number  =  0. 

574.  If  the  denominators  in  a  fractional  equation  are 
partly  monomial  and  partly  polynomial,  it  will  be  easier  to 
clear  of  fractions  at  first  partially,  multiplying  by  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  monomial  denominators. 

_,  c  1      *!,  .•      8-r+5      4.r-4-6      7^-8 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  — —a —  =  — s s s- 

^  14  7  6.r  +  2 

Solution. — Clearing  of  fractions  partially,  by  multiplying  each 
term  by  14,  and  noticing  that  2  may  be  canceled  from  the  denominator 
of  the  second  fraction  of  the  second  member  when  multiplying  by  14, 

8^-f5  =  8.r4-ia-  ^o'^Tf . 

d;r4-  1 

Transposing  and  uniting  the  terms  (Art.  562), 

49,r  -  21       „ 
3.r4-l     ■"    • 

Clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  each  term  by  8jr  +  t 

49-r-21  =  21^+7 
28jr=28 
.r  =  1.     Ans. 

8              •*•  1  ^x 
Example.— Solve   the  equation  1  H zr  = 5 . 

Solution. — Simplifying  the  second  member  by  multiplying  both 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  1  —  x(Art.  509), 

"*■  or-l  "~  8(1-^) 
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Changing  the  signs  of  the  first  fraction  so  as  to  bring  1  —  .r  in  the 
denominator  (Art.  482),  and  clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  by 
8(1  -  -r),  8(1  _  x)  -  9  =  8(1  -  .r)  +  4  -  x. 

Canceling  8(1  —  x)  from  both  members  and  transposing, 

jr  =  18.    Ans. 

575*  When  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  hip:hcr 
than  the  first  appear  in  an  equation,  they  will  often  cancel, 
the  equation  thus  reducing  to  a  simple  one. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation 

(x+  8)«  -  8.r(4r+  1)  =  5^*  -  (4.r-  5)«. 

Solution. — Performing  the  operations  indicated, 

^  +  6.r  +  9  -  12^»  -  3.r  =  5.r«  -  (16.r«  -  4ar  +  25). 

Removing  the  parentheses  and  transposing  terms, 

X*  +  6x  -  12^  —  8jr  -  5.r»  +  16^«  -  40.r  =  -  25  -9. 

Combining  like  terms,     —  87jr  =  —  34. 

Dividing  by  —  87,  jr  =  J^.    Ans. 

576.  In  literal  equations  (Art.  670),  the  terms 
containing  known  or  unknown  quantities  cannot  always  he 
combined  into  one.  In  solving,  all  terms  containing  un- 
known quantities  must  be  brought  into  the  first  member 
without  regard  to  whether  they  contain  known  (quantities. 

Example. — Solve  the  literal  equation  2ax  —  M  --  .r-h  r  —  'Xi.v. 

Solution. — Transposing  the  terms  containinji;  the  unknown  (luanii- 
tics  to  the  first  member  and  the  remaining  terms  lo  the  second  mem- 
ber, and  combining  like  terms,        5^/.r  —  .r  =  M  -f  r. 

Factoring  5ax  —  x  with  a  view  to  brinj^inj^  x  alone  in  the  first 
member,  (5^  —  1 )  .r  =  Ji^  -h  ^. 

The  coefficient  of  x  is  now  5^  —  1,  this  being  considered  as  one 
quantity.     (Art.  391.) 

Dividing  by  5^  —  1,  x=  'z: -.     Ans. 

Proof. — Since  the  original  equation  is  e(iuivalent  to  ^xi.v  —  .r  —  J)/;  -{- 
c,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  this  equation.  Ilenee,  sul)slitulin^j  tlio 
value  of  X, 

5a  —  1         5a  —  1  ^)(i  —  1 

Canceling  the  5a  —  1,     Sd  -{-  c  =  iid  +  c. 

HxAMPLE. — Solve  the  equation 

(x -H  a) (.r  —  b)  —  (.r  —  a)  ( x  +  h)~  ,i^  —  ^». 

Solution. — Performing  the  operations  inrlicate'l, 

X*  -^  ax ^  bx  —  ab  —  {x^  —  ax  +  bx  —  ab)  —  a^  —  bK 
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Combining  like  terms,  2ax  —  2dx  =  a*  —  d*; 
whence,  2{a  —  ^)x  =  ^z*  —  ^*, 

or        X-  ^'""^'       (a-^d)(a^d)      {a±fi) 

^^        ^-2{a-d)-       2{a^0)       =       2     .     Ans. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation r=-n tt • 

Solution. — Clearing  of  fractions, 

(3;r  +  \\b{x  +  1)  -  ^]  =  (,r  -+- 1)  (8^^  -  2^?  4-  c\  or 
3^^^  +  1)  -  ^ax  ^b(x-\-\)-a=z  Ux{x  +  1)  -  (2<i  -  r)  (;r  +  1). 
Canceling  8^x(^-  +  1 )  from  both  members, 

—  Zax  -\-  dx  •\-  b  —  a  =  —  2ax  +  cx—2a-\-  c. 
Transposing  and  uniting  terms, 

^  ax  -\-  bx  —  ex  =  —  a  ^  b  -^-  c. 
Changing  signs  and  factoring, 

(a^  b-^  c)x  =z  a-k-  b^ c; 

whence,        x  = r .    Ans, 

a  —  b  -{-  c 


eXAMPLES  F^OR  PRACTICB. 

Solve  the  following  equations: 

1.  1«  -  8,r  =  18  —  6.r.  Ana.r=  — t 

2.  8(4r-5)4-6  =  l  +  2jr.  Ans.  ;r=l. 
8.     6(5-2^)  =  6-2(;r-2).  Ans.  jr  =  2. 

-      2x      Ax      -       8^  K                an 

4.     -5-__-^  =  5 -r-.  Ans.  jr  =  60. 

o.     — 5 —  =16 -. — .  Ans.  x  =  41. 

8  5  4 

•      X       x^  -  hx      2  .                    „ 

6.     TT  — 7^ =-  =  -rr.  Ans.  jr  =  —  7. 


8 

5      -'" 

4 

8        3^ 

-5x      2 
-7  ~3' 

6-2x 

^  +  4 

2x—4a  = 

=  Sax  -f-  «*  - 

-fl«^. 

ax-h  2x 

tf  *  -f  4^  -H 

i-r 

1 

7.    -j-^^j ;j-p-^  =  0.  Ans.  X  =  4J. 

«*  4-  4tf 


8.     2x—4a  =  Sax  -f-  «*  —  fl'-r.  Ans.  x  = 


a^-da-^  2* 
5<z«  4-  10a 


9.    — r 77 =  0.  Ans.  jr  =        .. 

5a  4b  4b 

Suggestion. — Transposing  the  second  term  to  the  second  member, 

ax  +2x      a'^  +  4a  +  4      {a  +  2^ 
5a       =  4h  -       4b      ' 

Multiplying  both  sides  by  5^, 

^  ^        ba{a  +  2)« 
ax  4-  2x  =  — ^—77 — -. 

4o 

Solving  for  x^ 

ba{a  4-  2)«       ha{a  4-  2)       5^*  4-  lOrt 


.r  = 


{a  4-  2)4^  4^  4b 


10.     — ^^ =  ab-^ .  Ans.  jr  =  -t» 

ex  c  0 
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SIMPLB  EQUATIONS  CONTAINING  RADICALS. 

578.  To  solve  equations  containing  radicals,  the  radical 
signs  must  first  be  removed.  For  example,  to  solve  ^  x  =  4, 
we  know  from  Art.  559,  IV,  that  both  members  may  be 
raised  to  the  same  power.  Hence,  squaring  both  members, 
sHc  X  \^'  =  4  X  4,  or  jr  =  16,  since,  by  Art.  553,  any  radical 
raised  to  a  power  corresponding  to  its  index  equals  the 
quantity  under  the  radical  sign.  Again,  in  %  x  =  4,  cubing 
both  members,  fGr  x  V^  X  V^'  =  4  X  4  X  4,  or  x  =  «}4. 

579.  Hence,  to  solve  equations  containing  a  single 
radical : 

Rule. — Transpose  the  terms  of  the  giicn  equation  so  that 
the  radical  will  stand  alone  in  one  member  ;  t/un  raise  both 
members  to  a  power  corresponding  to  the  index  of  the  radical 


Example. — Solve  the  equation  ^x'*  —  h  —  ^  =  —  1. 

Solution. — Transposing  —  j-  so  that  the  radical  will  stand  alone. 

Squaring  both  members,  since  the  index  of  the  radical  is  2, 

Transposing  and  uniting  terms, 

2jr  =  6, 
or        J-  =  3.     Ans. 

580.     Before  clearing  of  the  radicals  the  equation  should 
be  simplified  as  much  as  possible. 


Example. — Solve  the  equation  {^x  —  18  =  j. 
Solution.— Dividing  by  J.  -f/J^lS  =  5  x  J  =  6. 
Squaring  .r  -  18  =  36, 

or        x  =  54.     Ans. 

581  •  If  there  are  two  or  more  radicals  in  the  equation^ 
remove  each  one  separately^  beginning  with  the  most  complex^ 
as  directed  above. 


Example. — Solve  the  equation  |/4,r-t-21  =2f/J-i- 1. 

Solution. — The  square  of  |/4-r-h2l  is  4.r-t-21,  and  the  square  of 

2|/.r-i- 1  is  4^4-  44/^-1-  1;  hence,  squaring, 

4.rH-  21  =  4.r -+-4^/7+1. 

Transposing  and  uniting,    4  ^ x  —  20. 

Dividing  by  4,  ^ x  =  5. 

Squaring  again,  x  =  25.    Ans. 
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Example. — Solve  the  equation 


i/4.r  +  i/16x  -+-  2  =  1  +  2|/J. 


Solution.— Squaring,  4r-|-  ^l6x+2  =  1  H-4|/]r-|-4ji; 
Canceling  4r  and  squaring  again, 

16-r  +  2  =  1  +  8i/J+  16jr. 
Canceling  16x  and  transposing, 

Changing  signs,  S^x  =  1, 

or       4/^  =  i. 
Squaring  again,  jr  =  ^.     Ans. 

582.  When  there  are  fractions  with  radicals  in  the 
denominators,  it  is  usually  better  to  clear  of  fractions  before 

squaring. 

^        , 60 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  V  jr  +  yx—2i  =     ■         ^  •- 

f'jr— 24 

Solution. — The  product  of  ^x  and  ^/.r— 24  is  -/jr*  —  24jr,  and  the 
product  of  i/x—  24  and  -/jr— 24  is  jr  —  24.  Hence,  clearing  of  frac- 
tions, 4/x«  — 24jr4-  jr  —  24  =  60. 

Transposing  and  uniting, 


4/^*-24.r  =  84-x. 
Squaring,  x^  -  24x  =  7,056  -  168.r  4-  ^'t 

or        144jr=  7.056; 
whence,  x  =  49.     Ans. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  -r  =  -^-r= ^-^. 

Solution. — Clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  a  by  ^~x  —  ^i  and 

l/x  +   |/7  by  ^,  _  _ 

'     a^ x  —  a^  b  =  bi^  -\-  b/^b. 

Transposing,    — a  ^  b  and  b^  x, 

a  i^~x  —  b  |/x  =  ai/1)  +  ^  -/?. 

Factoring,  (^I  —  ^)  ^~x  =  (a-\-  b)  \^ ; 

whence,  ^Tr  =  (^  +  ^)/^. 

a  —  b 

Squaring,  x  =  -^^^—^  =  (^—^j^.     Ans. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  ax-^  -\-  dz=ic. 
Solution. — ^Transposing,     ax~^  =  c  —  d, 

or  ^z=c-d,    (Art.  S30.) 

xt 
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Gearing  of  fractions,  a^x^lc-^d). 

Dividing  by  tf  —  ^  x*  = -j. 

Cubing.  r^(-f—)\ 
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583*     Solve  tbe  following  equations: 

1.  f^x-M-2  =  «.  Ans.  x=a4. 

2.  /r=M  =  l«-  /J.  Ans.  x  =  31. 
Bw     x-4+2x-i  +  «x-i  =  2.  Anix=lr. 

^  y 2tf 

5.  2(i/J-/FriO  =  -4^.  Ans.   x=4. 

6.  -— ^^,     --8  =  2.  Ars.  jr=». 

(lOx  +  35)-  i  

PROBLEMS   LEADING   TO    SIMPLE    EQUATIONS 
WITH   0!CE   UNKNOWN    QUANTITY. 

684.  There  are  two  steps  in  the  solution  of  probl'rnris  ?^y 
Algebra: 

First. — The  relations  which  exist  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown  quantities — that  is.  between  those  whov:  values 
are  g^ven  in  the  problem  and  tho-=^  whose  va!::es  are  req';ired 
— must  be  stated  bv  one  or  more  e^:uat:or.=;.  This  is  t,'-xV.*A 
the  statement  of  the  prohleni. 

Second. — The  resulting  equat;%r.  .r  e.;  :'i*,.or.s  rrr;-*.  be 
solved,  giving  the  values  of  the  re '.-■.re'i  o  j^r.*.:*.;es. 

585*  It  will  thus  be  s^er.  thit  h/  '.:,e  ;i!;:;ehr<i:'.  rr.e*ho'I, 
the  answer  to  a  problem  is  -v^d  :'.  ihe  -..!:'.: '.r,  ary:  'r.,*;r:i\"A 
upon  as  though  it  were  akno-A-r.  '-jar.::*./,  -Ahi^h  .-,  or.e  '/j*::x\ 
advantage  over  the  arithmet:  a!  .T.ethv: 

The  abili t v  to  sta: e  a  z^r o b! ^ rr.  h  v  rr. e h. :.  \  of  a r.  e o -i a*. : o ri 
depends  upon  the  ingenuity  . :  *.!'.•:  '.vrr^r-.r  i:.'!  his  ab:];*v 
to  reason,  rather  than  uv.r.  h:-  irr-o v. !':':;;«:  ',:'  .'-.I'/ebri  No 
definite  rule  can  be  giver,  f  ,r  .-r.ak::.;;;  the  r'.aterr.er.l,  b  :t  ir 
general,  where  there  is  or.lv  or.e  ur.knowri  o  .ui.^tity  in  a 
problem : 
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586.     Decide  what  quantity  it  is  whose  value  is  to  be 

found     This  will  be  the  unknown  quantity^  or  the  answer. 

Then  represent  the  unknown   quantity  by  x  and  form  an 

equation  that  will  indicate  the  relations  between  the  known 

and  the  unknown  quantities  as  stated  in  the  problem. 

Note. — The  equation  will  also  indicate  the  operations  that  would  be 
performed  in  proving  the  statement  made  in  the  problem,  were  the 
answer  known.  Hence,  the  equation  may  often  be  formed  by  noticing 
what  operations  would  be  performed  upon  the  answer  in  proving. 

Example. — Find  such  a  number  that,  when  14  is  added  to  its  double, 
the  sum  shall  be  30. 

Solution. — The  quantity  whose  value  is  required  is  the  number 
itself.  As  this  is  the  unknown  quantity,  let  x  =  the  number,  whence 
%x  must  be  double  the  number.  Now  the  problem  states  that  when  14 
is  added  to  double  the  number  the  sum  will  be  30.  In  other  words, 
when  14  is  added  to  2^  the  sum  will  be  30.  Hence,  the  statement  of 
the  problem  in  the  form  of  an  equation  is, 

2,r-4- 14  =  30;  whence,  solving, 
jr  =  8.     Ans. 

Example. — Find  a  number  which,  when  multiplied  by  4,  will  exceed 
40  by  as  much  as  it  is  now  below  40. 

Solution. — Let  4:=  the  required  number,  which,  when  multiplied 
by  4,  becomes  4;r.  According  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the 
amount  by  which  4  times  the  required  number,  or  4-r,  exceeds  40  is 
equal  to  the  amount  that  the  number  itself,  or  .r,  is  below  40. 

But  4-r  —  40  is  the  amount  by  which  \x  exceeds  40,  and  40  —  jr  is  the 
amount  by  which  x  is  below  40. 

Hence,  by  the  conditions,  we  have  the  statement 

4^  -  40  =  40  -  jr. 

Transposing  and  uniting,        5.r  =  80, 

or        jr=16.     Ans. 

Example.— Two  loads  of  brick  together  weigh  4,000  lb. ;  but  if  500  lb. 
be  transferred  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  load,  the  latter  will  weigh 
7  times  as  much  as  the  former.     How  much  does  each  load  weigh  ? 

Solution. — If  the  weights  of  the  two  loads  were  known  and  it  was 
desired  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  example,  we  should  add  500  lb. 
to  the  weight  of  the  larger  load  and  subtract  500  lb.  from  the  weight  of 
the  smaller  load,  as  stated  in  the  example.  The  larger  load  should 
then  weigh  7  times  as  much  as  the  smaller.  To  obtain  the  equation 
the  same  thing  is  done  by  letting  x  —  the  weight  of  one  ioad,  whence 
4,000  —  X  equals  the  weight  of  the  other  load. 

Let  .r=  the  weight  of  the  smaller  load. 

Then   4,000  —  x=.  the  weight  of  the  larger  load. 

Also,  X  —  500  =  the  weight  of  the  smaller  load  after  transferring 500  lU 
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And  4,000  —  jr  +  500  =  the  weight  of  the  hirger  load  after  transferring 
5001b. 

By  the  conditions,  the  larger  load  now  weighs  7  times  as  much  as 
the  smaller. 

Hence,  l(x  —  500)  =  4,000  -  jr  +  500. 

Solving.        7  J-  —  3, 500  =  4. 500  —  jr. 
or        8^=8,000; 
whence,         jr=  1,000  lb.  =  weight  of  smaller  load,  )  . 
and   4,000  —  jr  =  8,000  lb.  =  weight  of  larger  load.     )     ^^ 
Proof.— 1,000  —  500  =  500  =  weight  of  the  smaller  load,  and  3,000  + 
500  =  3,500  =  weight  of  the  larger  load  after  the  500  pounds  have  been 
transferred ;  3,500  -t-  500  =  7. 

Until  the  student  has  attained  considerable  proficiency  in 
solving  problems  of  this  kind,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  prove  all 
problems. 

Example. — The  circumference  of  the  fore  wheel  of  a  carriage  is  10 
feet,  and  of  the  hind  wheel  12  feet.  What  distance  has  the  carriage 
traveled,  when  the  fore  wheel  has  made  8  more  turns  than  the  hind 
wheel  ? 

Solution. — In  this  example  the  distance  traveled  is  not  known,  but 
is  required  to  be  found.  Suppose  that  the  distance  is  known,  and  that 
it  equals  x  feet,  and  that  we  wish  to  see  whether  the  statement  is  true 
that  the  fore  wheel  makes  8  more  revolutions  than  the  hind  wheel  in 
passing  over  x  feet     The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  fore  wheel  is 

X  V 

evidently  -r^,  and  of  the  hind  wheel,  r^.     The  example  states  that  the 

difference  between  them  equals  8. 

Hence.  ^  -  jL  =  8.        (1) 

Solving  for  x,  12x~  10.r  =  960, 

or        2.r  =  1)60,  and 

,r=480ft.     Ans. 

480 
Proof. —  rrrr  =  48  =  revolutions  of  fore  wheel. 

480 

—r-  =  40  =  revolutions  of  hind  wheel. 

48  —  40  =  8.     Compare  this  j)roof  with  (1). 

Example. — A  water  cistern  connected  with  three  pipes  can  be  filled 
by  one  of  them  in  80  minutes,  by  another  in  2oO  minutes,  and  by  the 
third  in  300  minutes.  In  what  lime  will  the  cistern  be  filled  when  all 
three  pipes  are  open  at  once  ? 

Solution'. — Here  the  unknown  quantity  is  the  number  of  minutes 
required  to  fill  the  cistern  by  all  three  pii>es  together.  Supposing  this 
to  be  jr  minutes,  the  example  may  be  proved  by  noticing  that  the  sum 
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of  the  quantities  of  water  flowing  through  each  pipe  separately  in  a 
given  length  of  time,  as  1  minute,  must  be  equal  to  the  quantity  flow- 
ing through  all  three  together  in  the  same  length  of  time.  According 
to  the  problem,  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  first  pipe  in  one  minute 
would  be  ^,  by  the  second  -g^j^y  and  by  the  third  j^  of  the  contents  of 
the  cistern.     In  like  manner  the  quantity  discharged  by  all  three  at 

once  in  one  minute  would  be  — .     Then,  if  the  example  is  stated  cor- 

rectly.  we  must  have         ^  +  ^  +  ^  =  1. 

Clearing  of  fractions, 

x{^0  -h  12  4-  8)  =  2,400, 
or        50^=2,400; 
whence,        jr  =  48  minutes.    Ans. 

Example. — A  man  rows  a  boat  a  certain  distance  w/M  the  tide,  at 
the  rate  of  6f  miles  an  hour,  and  returns  at  the  rate  of  8^  miles  an 
hour,  against  a  tide  half  as  strong.  If  the  man  is  pulling  at  a  uniform 
rate,  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  stronger  tide  ? 

Solution. — If  the  following  statement  is  not  clear,  the  student 
should  reason  it  out  for  himself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
last  three  examples. 

Let  X  =  number  of  miles  per  hour  that  the  stronger  tide  is  running; 

then,   -^  =  number  of  miles  per  hour  that  the  weaker  tide  is  running. 

Hence,  6|  —  ^  and  3^  -f  ^  are  expressions  for  the  rate  at  which  the 

man  is  pulling.  But,  as  he  is  pulling  at  a  constant  rate  all  of  the 
time,  these  expressions  must  be  equal.     Hence, 

6|-^  =  3J  +  £. 

20  10      X 

°'       T  -  -'^  =  T  +  2- 

Clearing  of  fractions,       40  —  6.r  =  20  -+-  3x, 

or  -9.r=— 20; 

whence,  x  =  2|  miles  per  hour.     Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

587.      Solve  the  following  examples: 

1.  The  greater  of  two  numbers  is  four  times  the  lesser  number,  and 
their  sum  is  400;  what  are  the  numbers?  Ans.  80  and  320. 

2.  A  farmer  has  108  animals,  consisting  of  horses,  sheep  and  cows. 
He  has  four  times  as  many  cows  as  horses;  lacking  8,  and  five  times  as 
many  sheep  as  horses,  lacking  4;  how  many  has  he  of  each  kind  ? 

12  horses. 
Ans.  •{  40  cows. 
56  sheep. 


'1 
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8.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  and  6  can  do  it  in  10  days ; 
in  what  time  can  they  do  it  working  together  ?  Ans.  4|  days. 

4     Find  five  consecutive  numbers  whose  sum  is  150. 

Ans.  28  +  29+30  +  31+82. 

5.  A  boat  whose  rate  of  sailing  is  6  miles  per  hour  in  still  water, 
moves  down  a  stream  which  flows  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  hour,  and 
returns,  making  the  round  trip  in  8  hours;  how  far  did  it  go  down  the 
stream  ?  .^_____  Ans.  18  mi. 

QUADRATIC    EQUATIONS. 

588*  A  quadratic  equation  is  one  in  which  the 
square  is  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  when 
simplified  as  stated  in  Art.  569.  It  is  also  called  an  c(jua- 
tion  of  the  second  decree. 

589*  A  pure  quadratic  equation  is  one  which  con- 
tains the  square  only  of  the  unknown  quantity,  as  jr'  -\-  'Zah 
=  10. 

590*  An  affected  quadratic  equation  is  one  r:on- 
taining  both  the  square  and  the  first  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  as  jr*  +  2jr  =  C. 

691  •  By  the  processes  used  to  reduce  simple  cq nations, 
any  pure  quadratic  equation  may  be  reduced  to  an  e^j nation 
having  the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity  alone  in  the  first 
member,  and  some  known  quantity  in  the  seeorid  in'-rnher, 
as  in  a*' =  tf,  where  x*  is  the  square  of  the  unkrio-An  rjnarj- 
tity  and  ^z  is  a  known  quantity.  The  valu':  of  th';  nnkfio-A-n 
quantity  may  then  be  found  by  extraetirj^  t:,»:  srjij.ire  root, 
of  both  members,  which,  by  Art.  559,  W  v/:Jl  not.  rji  troy 
the  equality  of  the  equation.  15/  referrir.;.^  to  Art.  5111,  i* 
will  be  seen  that  after  e.\trartir:i(  l:;e  -/yiur':  roo*.,  ea'  h  rrienj 
ber  should  be  written  with  the  r:  -I'/ri.  'Jij';.,  e.<*  r.i' tjf,;/ 
the  square  root  of  both  memoer-i  of  x^  -  -  a.  xe  hav  :  .'  ± 
f^.     This  may  be  taken  in  fo^:r  ways,  r.arn':!  v,  that 

-T  X  —    -    iV 

+  X  =  -  \  y._ 

—  jr  —  —  i  </. 

—  ,r  —    -  i  ^/. 

But  by  Art.  563,  the  -.j;-.-.  of  v,*:.  r.'.ern'vrrs  of  ♦.:.':  last 
two  equations  may  be  ehar.ge'j,  mixkiTi'^  -*-  jr  =  -^  ^ u  and 
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+  ;r=— v^    the    same  as  in    the  first    two    equations. 
Hence,  the  equation  x^  =  a  has  the  two  values, 

;r  =  -j-  i^a  and 

x=  -i/a^ 
and  these  may  be  expressed  by  writing  x  in  the  first  mem- 
ber without  any  sign  (plus,  understood),  and  writing  the 
square  root  of  a  in  the  second  member  with  the  ±  sign, 
thus,  X  =  ±  i^ 

592.  From  the  foregoing,  we  have  the  following  rule 
for  solving  a  pure  quadratic  equation : 

Rule. — Reduce  the  given  equation  to  the  form  of  x*=:a 
{Art.  S9i),  and  extract  the  square  root  of  both  members ^  "writ- 
ing the  ±  sign  before  the  square  root  of  the  second  member. 

Note. — The  root  of  an  equation  is  the  value  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity. From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  simple  equation  has  one  root, 
and  a  quadratic  equation  has  two  roots.  In  general,  any  equation  has  as 
many  roots  as  there  are  units  in  the  exponent  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

x^      r'  — 3       1 
Example. — Solve  the  equation  ^  —  - — = —  =  ■^. 

Solution. — Clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  each  term  by  80, 

5.r«-16(.i-*-3)  =  4. 
Transposing  and  uniting,   —  ll.r'  =  —  44, 

or        x^  =  4. 
Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members, 

x=  ±2.     Ans. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation 


f/  ^  —  2       yxT~2 

^  4-  =  4 

|/^-h2         |/.r-2 

Solution. — Clearing    of    fractions  by   multiplying  each  term  by 
i^x+2  X   i/-r-2, 


^-2-hx+2  =  4  4/TT2  X   i/.r-2  ; 
or,        2.1-  =  4  |/^*  -  4.     (Art.  547.) 

Dividing  by  2,  x=2  ^x"^  —  4. 

Squaring,  jr*  =  4{.r*  —  4), 

or         ^«  =  4r«-16; 
whence,    —  Sx^  =  —  16, 
and         X  «  =  V-. 
Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members, 

x=  ±  4  4/^^.     Ans. 
By  Art.  540t  the  answer  may  also  be  written  ±  J  4/^,  abetter  form 
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eXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

593*     Solve  the  following  equations: 

1.  8-r»  —  57  —  4r«  =  —  8.r*  +  6.  Ans.  jr  =  ±  3. 

1  9 

2.  —  -H  7  =  jp.  Ans.  x=±i. 

8.     85 i- —  =  jr* s Ans.  .r  =  ±  5. 


4.  ;r  f^«  -+-  Jr*  =  1  +  X*.  Ans.  ^  =  ±  f 

5.  ^. --H  ^, -  =  3.  Ans.  .r=±3t/J  =±  J|/5. 

6.  X  4/ J+T«  =  ^  4-  jr». 

Note. — After  squaring,  transpose  all  terms  containing  .r''  into  the 
first  member  and  factor.  

Ans.  x=  ±  by-iZrYb  =  ^  T^3  ^''-^^- 


AFFECTED    QUADRATIC    EQUATIONS. 

594.  The  solution  of  affected  quadratic  equations  de- 
pends upon  the  form  of  the  trinomial  obtained  by  squarinjjf 
a  binomial,  2ls  x-\- a  or  x  —  a^  where  a  and  x  represent 
known  and  unknown  quantities,  respectively.  By  Arts. 
428  and  429,  {x  ±  ay  =  x^  ±  2ax  +  a\  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  first  term  of  this  trinomial  is  the  square  of 
the  unkumun  quantity^  and  that  it  is  positive ;  the  second 
term  contains  the  first  pcnvcr  of  the  unknoivn  quantity^  and 
the  third  term  is  a  known  quantity^  which  is  a  perfect  square 
and  positive. 

595*  Every  affected  quadratic  equation  can  be  reduced 
so  that  the  second  me7nber  will  become  a  knouni  quantity^ 
^ndi  \^^  first  member  will  consist  of  only  two  terms^  corre- 
sponding to  x^  and  ±  Qax^  as  above.  When  redacted  to  this 
form,  it  may  be  solved  by  adding  a  known  quantity  to  both 
members,  corresponding  to  the  a"^  above,  which  will  make  a 
perfect  square  of  the  first  member.  Then,  by  extracting 
the  square  root  of  both  members  of  the  equation,  the  first 
member  will  be  in  the  form  of  x  ±  a,  containing  only  the 
first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

596.  Inspection  of  the  trinomial  .i'  ±  "lax -j-  a^  shows 
that  the  third  term,  or  the  quantity   to   be   added   to   both 
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members,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  x. 
Adding  this  quantity  to  both  members  is  called  complet- 
ing tlie  square,  meaning  that  it  makes  a  perfect  square  of 
the  first  member. 

697.     Hence,  to  solve  an  affected  quadratic  equation : 

Rule. — Reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  of  x*  ±.ax  =zb  ; 
that  is^  so  that  the  second  member  consists  of  a  known  quan- 
tity^ while  the  first  member  has  but  two  terms^  the  first  being 
the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity  and  positive^  its  co- 
efficient being  1^  and  the  second  containing  the  first  power  of 
the  unknown  quajitity  with  any  coefficient. 

Complete  the  square  by  adding  the  square  of  half  the 
coefficient  of  x  to  both  members. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  both  members  and  solve  for  x. 

Example  1. — Solve  the  equation,  4.r*  —  IC.r—  128  =  0. 

Solution. — Transposing  the  — 128, 

4r«-l6^=128.     (1) 
Dividing  by  4,  jr»  -  4x  =  32. 

The  equation  now  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  rule;  namely,  the 
second  member  is  a  known  quantity,  32,  while  the  first  member  has 
but  two  terms,  the  first  being  .r^  alone,  and  positive,  and  the  second 
containing  the  first  power  of  .r. 

The  coefficient  of  x  divided  by  2  is  —  2;  the  square  of  this  is  4,  the 
quantity  to  be  added  to  both  members.     Hence,  completing  the  square, 

.1-2  _  4x4-4  =  32 +  4  =  36. 
Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members, 

,r-2=  ±  6. 
Transposing  —  2,  .r  =  2  -+-  0,  or  2  —  6 ; 

whence,        .r  =  8,  or  —  4.     Ans. 

Proof. — Substituting  8  for  x  in  equation  (1), 

4(8)«  -  10  X  8  =  4  X  64  -  128  =  128. 
Substituting  -  4  for  x,  4(-  4)"^  -  16(-  4)  =  64  -h  64  =  128. 

Example  2.— Solve  the  equation  —  x^-\-  13.r  =  —  14. 

Solution. — Changing  all  the  signs  to  make  the  first  term  positive, 

^«-13.r=14.     (1) 
To  complete  the  square,  (—  V)'  ^^^  i^p  must  bo  added  to  both  mem- 
bers.    To  do  this,  change  14  into  fourths,  giving  ^/. 
Completing  the  square, 

,      ,,3        169      ,,      109       56      169      225 
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Extracting  the  square  root,  jr  —  ^  =  ±  V ; 

whence,        jr  =  ¥  or  —  |  =  14  or  —  1.     Ans. 

Note. — It  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  use  common  fractions  than  to  use 
decimals,  when  solving  affected  quadratic  equations.  Until  the  student 
has  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  solving  these  equations,  he 
should  prove  the  correctness  of  his  result,  as  was  done  in  example  1. 

Example  3. — Solve  the  equation,  —  3.r*  —  7.r  =  J,*^. 

Solution. — Dividing  both  members  by  —  3  to  make  x*  stand  alone, 
and  positive,  jr*  +  }4r=  —  J^. 

Completing  the  square  by  adding  (J)*  =  J|, 

Extracting  the  square  root,  -r  +  }  =  ±  { ; 

whence,        jr  =  —  }  or  —  f .     Ans. 

Example  4. — Solve  the  equation  x ^ — =  =  2. 

Solution. — Clearing  of  fractions, 

x*  +  6x—x^-\-S=i2x^-\- 10. 
Transposing  and  uniting  terms, 

—  2x*  H-  5.r  =  2. 
Dividing  by  —  2,  jr'  —  {.r  =  —  1. 

Completing  the  square,  -r*  —  }^  4- 1|  =  -ft- 
Extracting  the  square  root, 

Jr-J=  ±f; 
whence,        x  =  2  or  i.     Ans. 

Example  5. — Solve  the  literal  equation,  (icx-  —  bcx  -\-  adx  —  bd. 

Solution. — Reducing  the  equation  so  that  the  first  member  will 
contain  two  terms,  one  with  x'^  and  one  with  .r, 

acx^  —  {be  —  ad)x  =  bd. 
Here,  be  —  ad  is  the  coefficient  of  x.     Dividinj^  by  ac  to  make  tlie 

first  term  a  perfect  square, 

.      be  —  ad  bd 

x^ .r  =  — 

eie  ii  e 

Completing  the  square, 

,      be  — ad      .  (be-ad)^       bd      b-e^  -  2abed  +  a^d^ 
ac  4ei^e^  ae  -iii-e^ 

i»V-h  2abed  -4-  a'-d- 
Aa'-e' 
Extracting  the  square  root, 

be  —  ad  be  -f  ad 


X s— =  ± 


2ae     ~  2ae 

Transposing  and  uniting. 

be  —  ad       be  -»-  ad 


X  — 


2ae      ■"       2ae 
b  d 


whence,        x  -.-  —  or  —  — .     Ans, 

a  e 
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598.  An  affected  quadratic  equation  always  contains 
three  terms:  the  first,  containing  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity;  the  second,  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  the  third,  containing  no  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity.  Every  such  equation  may  be  solved  by  means  of 
the  rule  given  in  Art.  697. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  (2m  +  n)x^  —  7»x  =  4m^n*. 

Solution. — According  to  the  rule,  the  coefficient  of  jr*  must  be  1; 
hence,  dividing  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  the  coefficient  of  jr'  (which 

will  not  alter  the  equality),  the  equation  becomes  jr*  —  -5 x  = 

4m^n* 
^ .     According  to  the  rule,  the  square  of  one-half  of  the  coefficient 

of  X  (the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity)  must  be  added  to  both 
members  of  the  equation.     In  this  example,  the  coefficient  of  x  is 

•;r ,  and  the  square  of  one-half  of  it  is     ^r-^ .     Adding  this 

4ffl  4-  ft  \_4\afn  -+-  ft) A 

to  both  members,  the  equation  becomes 

ft  "^  "^  L2(2/« -h  «)  J   ""  2w-|-«  "*■  L2(2w  +  «)J* 


^»- 


;;/*  fft^ 


2fft 
Simplify  the  right-hand  member,  thus  : 

r    ^    T^  - 

[_2{2m  +  //)J         4{4m'^  +  4mn  -+-  «'0       16w^  -h  16w«  4-  4ft^' 

Therefore, 

4;/z«««  ;//«  4///2;/5(8;;/  +  4ft)  -h  fft^ 


+ 


2m  4-  //       16///^  4-  10;;//;  4-  4//^  "~    Wm'^  4-  16;;/;;  4-  4«« 
32;;;V/'^  4-  16/;/'^ ;/'^  4-  ///'       m'mmn^  4- 16;;3  4-  1) 
16;;/^  4- 16;;/;;  4-  4«*^     ~  4(2;;;  4-  ;/)=' 

Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  sides  of  the  completed  square, 


which  is  now 

x'  -  -7^ : —  -r  4- 

;;/  ;// 


g  ;;;  r        ;;/        T^  _  ///•(32;;/;;^  4- 16;;^  4- 1) 

2m  4- ;/  '^  '^  l2{2m  4- ;/).!   ~  4(2w  4-  «)* 


we  have  x  -  ^^yjj^^^^  =  ±  r^^^jJT^^  V'^2fftft'^  -f- 16;;^  +  1. 


;;/  ;;; 


°'        -'•  =  'H:im  +  u)  ^  ip^^TTTo  ^  ^^'"^'  +  16«'  +  1  = 


;;; 


2^0,,^  ^  ,,^  (1  ±  \'  ^'>2m7i'  +  i0;/3  ^.  1).     Ans. 

This  example  is  quite  as  complicated  as  any  the  student 
will  probably  ever  be  called  upon  to  solve.  It  is  by  no 
means  difficult,  it  each  step  is  followed  by  reference  to  the 
rule.     It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  the  coefficient  of 
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the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  (i.  c,  the  quantity 
whose  value  it  is  desired  to  find)  consists  of  all  the  numbers 
and  letters  which  are  multiplied  into  the  quantity.  Thus, 
in  Zo^bc^x  the  coefficient  of  x  is  Zc^bc^^  and  one-half  of  it  is 

Example. — Solve  for  x  in  the  equation  80  —  3jr'  —  2^:  =  —  5. 

Solution. — Transposing  the  known  term  in  the  left-hand  member, 
—  3jr*  —  2r  =  —  85.  Dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  x  (which  is  —  3  in 
this  case),  the  equation  becomes  jr*  +  }jr  =  Y-.  One-half  of  the  coeffi- 
cient of  JT  is  I  X  i  =  i.  and  the  square  of  it  is  (i)*  =  J.  Adding  I  to 
both  members,  :r'  -h  f  jt  H-  J  =  y  +  J.      But,  ^^  4-  J  =  (reducing  to  a 

255  4- 1 
common  denominator)  — ^ =  ^K 

Hence,  jr*  -f  |^  -f  J  =  H**  Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  mem- 
bers Vx«TTFTi  =  VH^,  or  JT-f  i  =  ±  J^;  whence.  .r=  -  ^  ±  y  =  5. 
or  —  J^.     Ans. 

X  b 

Example. — Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation = r-. 

*  X  •\-  a       X  —  o 

Solution. — Clearing  of  fractions.  x{x  —  ^)  =  b{x  -\-  a)  or  x'^  —  bx  =  bx 

A-  ab.     The  term  bx  in  the  right-hand  member  must  be  transix)sed  to 

the  other  side,  so  that  only  the  known  term  shall  be  on  the  right.     Tlie 

equation  then  becomes  x^  —  bx  ^  bx  =  ab,  or  .r *  —  2b x  =  ab.     Here  the 

(2b  \* 
"T )   ~  ^*' 

Adding  b*  to  both  sides,  x^  —  2b  x+  b^  =  ab  +  b^  =  {a  +  b)b.     Extracting 
the  square  root  of  both  members,  .r  —  ^  =  ±  \\<i  +  b)b,  or  .r  =  ^  ± 
\^{a  -H  b)b.     Ans. 

When  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  left-hand  mem- 
ber, after  the  square  has  been  completed,  it  is  easier  and 
quicker  to  apply  the  rule  given  in  Art.  457,  than  the  rule 
for  square  root  given  in  Art.  523. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

599*      Solve  the  following  equations: 

1.  jT*  4-  2j:  =  35.  Ans.  .r  =  5  or  —  7. 

2.  9.r«  +  6.r  =  15.  Ans.  x-\  or  -  If 

3.  5  jr»  -  24^  =  5.  Ans.  x  -  5  or  -  J. 

4     xA 7-  =  3.r  —  4  Ans.  .r  =  5  or  —  2. 

x—  1 

5.  —  5.r«  +  O.r  =  2\.  Ans.  x  —  -^  or  f 

6.  ^  ,  +  '^"^^  =  V.  Ans.  x  =  2  or  -a 

C.  Vol.  I.— 14. 
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'•    l2lTW  =  Trru-  Ans.x=^(3±|/i7). 

o      2x(a  —  jr)      tf  .  3a      a 


EQUATIONS   IN   THE   QUADRATIC   FORM. 

600.  An  equation  is  in  the  quadratic  form  when  it  con- 
tains only  two  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  the  ex- 
ponent  of  one  power  is  twice  as  great  as  the  exponent  of  the 
other.  Such  equations  are  solved  by  the  rules  for  quad- 
ratics. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  x*  4-  4-r'  =  12. 
Solution. — Completing  the  square, 

Extracting  the  square  root,  jr*  4-  2  =  ±4, 

or        jr*  =  2  or  —  6. 
Extracting  the  square  root  again, 

jr=  ±  4/2"  or  ±  |/  — 6.    Ans. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  x^  +  20^'  —  10  =  Sft. 

Solution. — Transposing  the  — 10, 

jr«  +  20jr3  =  69. 
Completing  the  square,  x^  +  20,r»  +  100  =  169. 
Extracting  the  square  root,         jr^  4-  10  =  ±  13, 

or        jr3  =^or  —  2a 
Extracting  the  cube  root,  x  =  >^'3"or  —  ^23.     Ans. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  x*  4-  jr*  =  756. 

Solution. — Completing  the  square, 

«         a      ,      3,025 

^*  4-  ^«  4-  i  =  -^. 

I       ,  55 

x^  =  27  or  -  28. 
Now,  to  obtain  a  value  for  .r,  we  must  extract  the  cube  root  of  both 
members,  and  then  raise  both  members  to  the  5th  power.     This  wiU 

clear  x  of  its  fractional  exponent. 

Extracting  the  cube  root,  .r*  =  3  or  —  |*/28. 
Raising  to  the  5th  power,  x=  243  or  —  -f/'SS'^.     Ans. 


EX  A  M  PLES  FOR   PR  ACTICE. 
601«      Solve  the  following  equations: 

1.  ,r^  4-  4.1''  =z  117.  Ans.  .r  =  ±  3  or  ±  -f^^^TST 

2.  x^-2x^  =  4S.  Ans.  ^=2  or  — -^ 
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8l    x«  — ar"  =  518L  Ans.  x  =  3or-  ^197 

4.     x»  — x*=56u  Answ  x  =  4or  (-7)*. 

PROBLEMS  LEADING  TO  QUADRATIC  EQUA- 
TIONS. 
602.  In  quadratics,  where  two  answers  are  obtained  by 
solving  equations,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  only  one 
answer,  the  positive  value,  is  required.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  negative  value  is  the  one  sought.  In  works 
treating  on  higher  mathematics,  the  negative  value  is  used 
as  frequently  as  the  positive  value. 

Example. — There  are  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  40,  and  the  sum  of 
their  squares  is  818.    What  are  the  numbers? 

Solution. — Let  -r  =  one  number,  and  40  —  ,r  =  the  other  number. 
Then,  by  the  conditions,  x*  -h  (40  —  .n-  =  818; 
whence,  x*  +  1,600  -  80.r  +  .r «  =  818. 

Combining,  2.r*  -  80.r  =  -  782, 

or        .r«— 4rt.r=-;«)l. 
Completing  the  square,  x'  —  40x  -h  400  =  9. 
Extracting  the  square  root,  x—'20=  i  3; 

whence.  .r  =  23  or  17,  ) 

and        40  -  .r  =  17  or  23.  )         '^*' 
Both  answers  fulfil  the  conditions. 

Example. — ^An  iron  bar  weighs  30  p<iumls.  If  it  h.ul  boon  1  fiK>t 
longer,  each  foot  would  have  weighed  f  a  pound  Itrss.  Find  the  length 
of  the  bar. 

Solution. — Lct-r  =  the  length  of  the  bar  in  feet. 

86 
Then,  —  s=  the  weight  {kt  f^nn,  ami 

86 

r=  the  weight  per  fix>t  if  the  bar  were  1  (ooi  longer 

By  the  conditions, —  -  =  ;. 

Clearing  of  fractions,  72.r  +  72  —  72.r  =  .r-  -\-  .r, 

or        .r*  -\-  A-  =  72. 

1       2S{) 
Completing  the  square,    x^  -h  x-h  -.  —  ^ V"- 

4         4 

1  1  "* 

Extracting  the  square  root,     x  -+-  -,  =  i:  .,* ; 

whence,        .r  —  s  ft.  <>r  —  1)  ft.    Ana 
PKooP.-    |  =  4i:.^!J'.-...:.,i-.,   -l 


\ 
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Only  the  positive  value  is  required,  although  both  values  will  satisfy 
the  equation. 

Example. — A  number  of  men  ordered  a  yacht  to  be  built  for  |6, 800. 
Each  man  was  to  pay  the  same  amount,  but  two  of  them  withdrew, 
making  it  necessary  for  those  remaining  to  advance  $200  more  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done.    How  many  men  were  there  at  first  ? 

Solution. — Let  ;r=  the  number  of  men  at  first. 
Then,  -^ —  =  what  each  was  to  have  paid,  and 

—I—-  =  what  each  finally  paid. 

By  the  conditions,  — ^ — ^r =  2w. 

Clearing  of  fractions  and  combining, 

200.r«-400.r=12,e00, 
or      ^«  — 2jr=6a 
Completing  the  square  and  solving, 

;r«-2jr+l  =  64 
jr— 1=  ±8. 

j:  =  9  or  —  7.    Ana, 

Proof.—     ^^  =  700;  ?^  =  900;  900  -  700  =  200. 

Or,?i?^=-900;  -^^  =  -  700 ;  -  700 -(- 900)  =  200. 
Only  the  positive  value  can  be  used. 

Example. — A  and  B  start  at  the  same  time  to  travel  160  miles.  A 
travels  3  milqs  an  hour  faster  than  B,  and  finishes  his  journey  8^  hours 
before  him.     How  many  miles  did  each  travel  per  hour  ? 

Solution. — Let  x—  number  of  miles  A  traveled  per  hour,  and 
:r  —  3  =  number  of  miles  B  traveled  per  hour. 

150 
Then,  —  =  the  time  in  which  A  performs  the  journey,  and 

150 
— — ^  =  the  time  in  which  B  performs  the  journey. 

T>    .u          A'^'                150         150      ^, 
By  the  conditions,       5 =  8^. 

X  —  O  X 

Clearing  of  fractions  and  combining, 

25.r«-75.r=  1.350, 
or      ^*  — 3^  =  54 
Completing  the  square  and  solving, 

a-2-3.r4- J  =  ^|^ 

,r-|=  ±  V; 
whence,  jr  =  9  or  —  6, 

and         jr— 3  =  6  or  — 9. 
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Using  the  positive  values,  A  traveled  9  miles  per  hour  and  B  traveled 
6  miles  per  hour.    Ans. 

603.  As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  negative 
values,  consider  the  following  explanation,  which  refers  to 
the  preceding  example:     In  Fig.  1  let    C  be  the  starting 


Fig.  1. 

point.  Call  any  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  ar- 
row, or  from  C  towards  jD,  positive,  and  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, negative.  Let  E  and  D  be  each  150  miles  fn^m  C. 
Suppose  that  a  train  of  cars  150  miles  long  has  one  end  at 
C  and  the  other  end  at  D^  and  that  the  train  is  moving  in 
the  direction  from  C  to  £  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per  hcnir. 
Now,  if  A  and  B  start  towards  D,  running  on  the  train  at  the 
rate  of  9  and  6  miles  per  hour,  respectively,  while  the  train 
moves  15  miles  per  hour  towards  Zf,  the  rate  of  travel  of  A 
towards  jD  is  9  —  15  =  —  G  miles  per  hour,  and  of  B,  0  —  15 
=  —  9  miles  per  hour.  It  is  now  evident  that  A  is  travel- 
ing towards  D  3  miles  per  hour  faster  than  B.  When  A  has 
traveled  150  miles — in  other  words,  when  he  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  train — B  has  reached  the  point  £ ;  he  has  traveled 
negatively  farther  than  A,  but  if  he  travels  to  the  end  of 
the  train  it  will  take  him  8J  hours  longer  than  it  did  A. 

The  preceding  paragraph  is  also  an  illustration  of  the 
statement  in  Art.  SSO,  that  of  two  negative  values,  the 
one  which  has  the  less  value  numerically  is  the  greater. 


EQUATIONS  CONTAINING  TWO  UNKNOWN 

QUANTITIES. 

604»  In  the  third  problem  in  Art.  586  it  was  shown 
how,  under  certain  conditions,  more  than  one  unknown 
quantity  in  an  example  may  be  represented  in  an  equation^ 
by  expressing  the  value  of  each  quantity  in  terms  of  .r, 
thus  producing  only  the  one  unkno-wn  quantity  x  in  the  equa- 
tion, 

605*  Sometimes,  however,  each  quantity  is  represented 
by  a  different  letter,  as  x^  y  or  z^  in  which  case  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  have  as  many  equations  as  there  are  unknown  quan- 
tities, in  order  to  effect  a  solution.  For  example,  if  it  were 
required  to  find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation  x  -\'y  =  10, 
X  and  J/  being  unknown  quantities,  we  should  have  ;r  =  10  —  j, 
X  being  still  undetermined  because  its  value  is  in  terms 
of  the  unknown  quantity  y.  There  must  be  another  equa- 
tion, therefore,  expressing  some  other  relation  between  the 
unknown  quantities  x  and  j,  in  order  to  fix  their  values. 
The  equations  which  fix  the  values  of  the  unknown  quanti- 
ties must  be  iyidependent  and  simultaneous, 

606.  Independent  equations  are  those  which  ex- 
press different  relations  between  the  unknown  quantities. 
Thus,  ;r-f-j/  =  4  and  jrj/=  6  express  different  relations  be- 
tween X  and  J/,  and  are  independent.  But  x  \'y=-  ^  and  3-r 
+  3y  =  12  are  not  independent,  because,  by  dividing  both 
members  of  the  second  equation  by  3,  it  reduces  to  the  first 
equation,  and  thus  expresses  the  same  relations  between  the 
unknown  quantities. 

607.  Simultaneous  equations  are  such  as  will  be 
satisfied  (Art.  572)  by  substituting  the  same  values  for  the 
same  unknown  quantities  in  each  equation. 

608.  Equations  containing  more  than  one  unknown 
quantity  are  solved  by  so  combining  them  as  to  obtain  a 
single  equation  containing  but  one  unknown  quantity.  This 
process  is  called  elimination.  In  what  follows,  equations 
containing  two  unknown  quantities  will  be  considered. 

609.  To  Eliminate  by  Substitution  : 

Rule. — From  one  equation^  fijid  the  value  of  one  of  the  un- 
known quantities  in  terms  of  the  other.  Substitute  this  value 
for  the  same  uji known  quantity  in  the  other  equation. 

Example. — Solve  the  equations: 

2^ +3/ =18.  (1) 

3^-2v  =  l.  (2) 

Solution. — It  will  be  more  convenient  to  first  find  the  value  of  xin 
(2),  since,  after  transposing  —  2y  to  the  second  member,  it  will  become 
positive. 

Transposing  —  2^  in  (2),  3^  =  1  +  2y. 
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Dividing  both  members  by  3, 

X  =  — ^.  (8) 

This  givos  the  value  of  x  in  terms  oty. 
Substituting  this  value  of  x  for  the  x  in  (1), 


Removing  the  jjarenthesis, 

2  4-4/ 


-f  Sy  =  18. 


3 

Clearing  of  fractions,        2  +  4)'  +  Oy  =  54. 

Transposing  the  2  and  uniting  the  Ay  and  9^, 

13>'  =  52; 

whence,        ^k  =  4.     Ans. 

Now,  having  the  value  of  r,  we  may  substitute  it  for  v  in  any  of  the 

above  equations  containing  both  .r  and  y^  and  thus  obtain  a  value  for  .r. 

Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (3), 

1  +  2x4 
.r  =  — 


3 
whence,        ^  —  3.     Ans. 

61 0.     To  Eliminate  by  Comparison  : 

Rule. — From  each  equation  find  the  value  of  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities  in  terms  of  the  other.  Form  a  new  equa- 
tion by  plcLcing  these  two  values  equal  to  eaeh  other  and  solve. 

Elimination  by  comparison    depends  up<Mi  the  principle 
that  quantities  which  are  equal  to  the  same  or  twc^  ecpial 
quantities  are  equal  to  each  other.     Thus,  if  r  =  '2,  and  ,r 
'^,  y  is  evidently  equal  to  .r. 

Example. — Solve  the  same  equatit)n.s  as  before: 

2.1- -^  :jtr  ^=  IS.  (1) 

;U--2/=  1.  (2. 

Solution. — First  obtain  the  value  of  .r  in  eaeli  equation,  it  beinji 
more  convenient  to  obtain  in  tiiis  case  than  r- 
Transposing  3/  in  ( 1 ),       2.r  _   IS  —  'M\ 

IS  -\\y 


or        -r .^— ^.  (:'>) 


Trans|Mising  —  2r  in  (2),  3.r  _   1  -f  2j', 

or        .r--       ^---.  (4) 

Placing  the  values  of  x  in  (o)  and  (4)  equal  to  ea<li  other, 

18  —  Wy       \  -^  2i' 
2~  "  ^    '  \\     ' 
Clearing  of  fractions,  r>t  —  \)y  -.  2  -f  4r. 
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Transposing  and  uniting  terms, 

-13y=-52; 
whence,  ^  =  4.    Ans. 

Substituting  this  value  in  (4), 

X  =  ———  =  3.     Ans. 

611.  To  Eliminate  by  Addition  or  Subtraction : 
Rule. — Select  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  eliminated^  and 
multiply  the  equations  by  such  numbers  as  will  make  the  co- 
efficients of  this  quantity  equal  in  the  resulting  equations.  If 
the  signs  of  the  terms  having  the  same  coefficient  are  alike^ 
subtract  one  equation  from  the  other;  if  unlike^  add  the  two 
equations. 

It  is  evident  that  this  will  not  destroy  the  equality,  be- 
cause adding  or  subtracting  two  equations  is  equivalent  to 
adding  the  same  quantity  to,  or  subtracting  it  from,  both 
members. 

Example. — Solve  the  same  equations  as  before: 

2.r  +  8y  =  18.  (1) 

3^-2y  =  l.  (2) 

First  Solution. — Since  the  signs  of  the  terms  containing  x  in  each 
equation  are  alike,  x  may  be  eliminated  by  subtraction.  If  the  first 
equation  be  multiplied  by  3  and  the  second  by  2,  the  coefficients  of  -rin 
each  equation  will  become  equal.     Hence, 

Multiplying  (1)  by  3,  6^  -h  Oy  =  54.  (3) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  2,  6^-  4/  =  2.  (4)   . 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (3),  13>'  =  52; 

whence,  j/  =  4.      Ans. 

Substituting  this  value  aiy  for  the^  in  (2), 

3^-8  =  1. 
Transposing.  3^=9, 

or        jr  =  8.      Ans. 
Second  Solution. —         2.r4-3/  =  18.  (1) 

3.r-2/  =  l.  (2) 

Since  the  signs  of  the  terms  containing^  in  each  equation  are  unlike, 
Y  may  be  eliminated  by  addition. 

Multiplying  (1)  by  2,         4^-f6y  =  36.  (3) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  3,         9^-6y  =  3.  (4) 

Adding  (3)  and  (4),  13^  =  39; 

whence,  x  =  3.      Ans. 

Substituting  in  (1),  6  +  3/  =  18. 

%y  =  12. 
^  =  4.      Ana. 
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612.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  any  one 
of  the  three  methods  of  elimination  can  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  equations.  The  student  must  use  his  judgment 
as  to  which  is  the  best  one  to  apply  in  any  case. 


(1) 


Example. — Solve  the  equations: 

8       1___  5 

X      y  ^  ' 

Solution. — Multiplying  (1)  by  3, 

9      8       15  ,^ 

X      y       k 

Adding  (2)  and  (8). 

n_15_         15_£_n 

x""4  4       4-4* 

Clearing  of  fractions,  44  =  lLi\ 

or        j:  =  4.     Ans. 

Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  (1). 

4  '^'^^  ~4' 
Clearing  of  fractions,  3^  +  4  =  5  v, 
Transposing,  —  2/  =  —  4, 

or       J/  =  2.    Ana. 

Example. — Solve  the  equations: 

jr+36x  =  9(M).  (1) 

36^  +  /=  1320.        (2) 

Solution.— Adding  (1)  and  (2), 

87.r  +  STy  =  2220.         (3) 

Dividing  by  37,  jt  4-  /  =  00.  (4) 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (1),     ^5/  =  840. 

y  =  24.     Ans. 

Substituting  this  value  in  (4), 

jr +24  =  60. 

X  =  30.     Ans. 

Example. —Solve  the  equations: 

m       ft  f^^ 

X      y 

-  H =  ^.  (2) 

X       y 

Solution. — Multiplying  (1)  by  ;//, 


1 =  am.  (3) 

X        y 


«*       ;;/;/ 


Multiplying  (2)  by  «, 1 =  bn.        (4) 
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Subtracting  (4)  from  (3), 


=  am^bfu 


Clearing  of  fractions,  f«'  —  «*  =  (am  —  bn)x\ 

.  m^  —  n* 

whence, 


jr  = 


am  —  bn 


.   Ans. 


Multiplying  (1)  by  «, 1 =  an.       (5) 

X       y 

Multiplying  (2)  by  m^ 1 =  bm,    (6) 

Subtracting  (6)  from  (5), 


«*  —  w* 


=  an  —  bm% 


Clearing  of  fractions,  «*  —  ;«*  =  {an  —bnC)y\ 


whence, 


^  = 


n 


1  _ 


m^ 


or 


m 


«-«« 


tf «  —  bm  *        bm  —  an  ' 


An& 


BXAMPLBS   FOR   PRACTICB. 


613*     Solve  the  following  equations: 

1.  3x+T>  =  88.  ) 
2^  +  4/  =  20.  ) 

2.  8x+12jr=116.  ) 
2^—7  =  3.         ) 


3.     ax-k-  by  =  m,  > 
-\-  dy=  n.  ) 


r^r 


Ans. 


4. 


— I —  =  m. 

X     y 

c     d 

-  -\--=  n. 
X     y 

5.    ^_S^_4 

X     y~    ' 


Ans. 


Ans.^  •^  =  ^ 
///«  —  ^/r 


ad—  be 

an  —  cm 


^       ad  —  be 
ad—  be 


x  = 


y 


dm  —  bn 
be--  ad 


em  — an 


Ans.^-*'=^ 
{y  =  - 


a 


QUADRATIC      EQUATIONS      CONTAINING      TWO 

UNKNOWN    QUANTITIES. 

614.     The  methods  of  solving  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
solution  of  a  few  examples  : 

Case  I. —  When  elimination  may  be  performed  by  the  tneth" 
ods  giveft  for  simple  equations  in  Arts.  609-61L 
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Example. — Solve  the  equations: 

4r«.hy  =  13.  (1) 

X  +^  =1.  (2) 

Solution. — Transposing  the  x  in  (2), 

y=\-x,  (8) 

Substituting  the  value  ot y  in  (1), 

jr«  H-  (1  -  xf  =  18. 
or        x*-f  1  — 2^+;r«=13. 
Transposing  and  uniting  terms, 

2^«-2^=12, 
or        4:*— jr=6. 
Completing  the  square,  and  solving, 

-r=3or  —2. 
Now,  two  values  must  be  found  for  y  which  will  satisfy  the  equations 
when  ;r  =  3  and  jr  =  —  2. 

Substituting  these  values  of  x  in  (3),  we  have, 

whenjr=3,7=-2;)      ^^^ 
when  4:  =  —  2,  /  =  3.   j 

This  is  the  form  in  which  answers  to  simultaneous  quadratic  equations 
should  always  be  written. 

Example. — Solve  the  equations: 

4jr«-3y  =  -ll.  (1) 

ll.r«  +  5/»=  3(U.  (2) 

Solution. — Multiplying  (1)  by  (5), 

20^»  — 15>'»  =  -55.  (3) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  (3), 

33.r«  +  loy  =  90:}.  (4) 

Adding  (3)  and  (4),  53^*=  848. 

or        x^=  16. 
Extracting  the  square  root,  x  =  ±\. 

Substituting  4-  4  for  x  in  (2), 

11  X  16  4-  5  V*  ==  301. 
or        5^^-125. 

f  =r.  25. 

y  —  t  •'). 
Substituting  —  4  for  x  in  (2)  will  evi<U;nlly  ^ivc  the  sjime  n-siilt,  .since 
( —  4)'  =  16,  the  same  as  4^     Hence, 

when  x  =  \,  y=  ±i}\      j 
when  .r  —  —  4,  V  —  ±  5.  f 

616*     Case  II. —  W/icn  the  equations  may  he  so  combined 
or  redtued  as  to  produce  an  equation  having  for  the  first 
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member  an  expression  of  the  form  x*  +  ^^y  +^1  or  x*  —  2xy 

No  rule  can  be  given  for  solving  examples  under  this 
case.     The  student  must  depend  upon  his  own  ingenuity. 

Example. — Solve  the  equations: 

^«+y  =  25.  (1) 

xy  =  12.  (2) 

Solution. — Multiplying  (2)  by  2, 

2xy  =  24.  (3) 

Adding  (1)  and  (3).        j:«  +  2jr^H-/«  =  49.        (4) 
Subtracting  (3)  from  (1), 

;r«-2.ry+y  =  1.  (5) 

Extracting  the  square  root  of  (4), 

x+y=i±1,  ifS) 

Extracting  the  square  root  of  (5), 

^-^=±1.  (7) 

This  gives  two  simple  equations,  from  which  either  jr  or  ^  may  be 
eliminated  by  subtraction  or  addition.  Adding  (6)  and  (7),  the  first 
member  of  the  new  equation  will  be  2jr,  and  the  second  member  may 
have  four  values  as  follows: 

7  +  1.  7-1,  -7  +  1  or -7-1, 
or        2^=8,  6,   -6  or  -8; 
whence,  ^  =  4,  3,  —  3  or  —  4. 

By  substituting  these  values  in  (2),  we  have  for  the  corresponding 
values  of  ^,  ^  =  3,  4,  —  4,  or  —  3. 

These  values  may  also  be  obtained  by  subtracting  (7)  from  (6).  The 
answers  would  be  written, 

when        ^  =r  4,  /  =  3 ;  ^  =  3,  _>'  =  4 ;  )       . 

;r=-3.j=-4;  .r=-4^  =  -3.  )      ^"^ 

Note. — In  solving  examples  under  this  case,  the  object  is  always  to 
produce  two  equations,  one  with  x -\- y  and  one  with  x—  y  for  the  first 
member,  from  which  the  value  of  xox y  can  easily  be  found. 

Example. — Solve  the  equations: 

^«-.ry+>'«  =  19.  (2) 

Solution. — Since  both  members  of  (1)  may  be  divided  by  the  same 
quantity  without  destroying  the  equality,  they  may  be  divided  by  equal 
quantities.     Hence,  dividing  (1)  by  (2),  member  by  member, 

x-^y^n.  (3) 

This  gives  at  once  an  equation  with  x  -\- y  for  the  first  member.  To 
obtain  a  value  for  x  —  y\  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  member  of  (2) 
lacks  only  one  —  .ry  of  being  .r^  —  2xy  -+- j*,  from  which  x—y  may  be 
obtained;  hence,  we  should  proceed  to  obtain  a  value  for  —  xy^  to  add 
to  (8). 
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Squaring  (3),  x«  +  2-rr  -i-y  =  49.  (O 

Writing  (2)  under  (4).  x»   -xy-^j«  =  19. 

and  subtracting,  Zxy  =  30, 

of         jry  =10.  ® 

Subtracting  (5)  from  (2). 

jr*  — 2xy-H^*=9. 

Extracting  the  square  root, 

x-'jr=±Z,  (6) 

Adding  (6)  and  (3),  ir  =  10  or  4. 

x  =  5or2. 
Subtracting  (6)  from  (8),     2/  =  4  or  10.  ^ 

^  =  2  or  5. 

10 
Or,  solving  (5)  for  x,  x  =  —  • 

Substituting  the  value  of  x  in  (3). 

Clearing  of  fractions  and  changing  signs, 

/» —  7y  =  —  10. 
Solving  for^,  ^  =  5  or  2, 

Substituting  their  values  in  (3), 

x  =  2or5. 
Hence,  when  x  =  5,  j  =  2  J     ^^^^ 

x=2,,v  =  .').  ^ 


FOR   PRACTICE. 

616*     Solve  the  following  equations: 

1.     x«+>^  =  29.>  ^^^^.=5.^v=-2. 

=  3.       f 


x  +  ^  =  S.       }  (  A  —  —  '2,  y  —  5. 

5X«  +  6>^  =  26.  J                                                                                 ^l—    -  ,\    1    rr    ±   1. 

xH-^=-l.)  ^^^^   ur  =:..,'= -S. 

x^=  -66.      )  ^r-  -S.  v  =  7. 


PROBLEMS     LEADING     TO     EQUATIONS     WITH 
TWO    UNKNOWN    Ql^' ANTITIES. 

617.  A  few  examples  involvinj^  (juadratir-^  with  two 
unknown  quantities  will  now  he  ^ivt-ii.  The  >{ii(]('iit  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  tin*  nianiu-r  in  which  the  equa- 
tions are  formed  from  the  cunditiuiis  given. 
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Example. — A  certain  fraction  becomes  equal  to  ^  if  3  is  added  to  its 
numerator,  and  equal  to  f  if  8  is  added  to  its  denominator.  What  is 
the  fraction  ? 

Solution. — Let  —  =  the  required  fraction. 

y    I     Q 

By  the  conditions  =  \^      and 


^  +  3 

Solving  these  equations,  x  —  ^  and  y  =  18. 
That  is,  the  fraction  is  ^^.    Ans. 

Example. — A  crew  can  r(5w  20  miles  in  2  hours  down  stream,  and  19 
miles  in  3  hours  up  stream.     Required,  the  rate  per  hour  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  rate  per  hour  at  which  the  crew  would  row  in  still  water. 
Solution. — Let  x  =  rate  per  hour  of  crew  in  still  water,  and 

y  =  rate  per  hour  of  current. 
Then,  x-\-y  =  rate  per  hour  rowing  down  stream,  and 

x—y  =  rate  per  hour  rowing  up  stream. 
Since  they  row  20  miles  in  two  Tiours  down  stream,  in  one  hour,  they 

20 
would  row  -^  =  10  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  per  hour.    Also,  in 

12 
rowing  up  stream,  they  would  row  at  the  rate  of  -^  =  4  miles  per  hour. 

Consequently,  ;r-fj  =  10.  (1) 

;r-^  =  4.  (2) 

Adding,  2x  =  14, 

or        x  =  l. 
Subtracting,  2y  =  6, 

or       /  =  3. 
Hence,  the  rate  of  the  crew  is  7  miles  per  hour,  and  of  the  current,  8 
miles  per  hour.     Ans. 

Example. — A  wine  merchant  has  two  kinds  of  wine,  which  cost  72 
cents  and  40  cents  a  quart,  respectively.  How  much  of  each  must  he 
take  to  make  a  mixture  of  50  quarts  worth  60  cents  a  quart  ? 

Solution. — Let  x  =  required  number  of  quarts  at  72  cents,  and 

y  =  required  number  of  quarts  at  40  cents. 
Then,  12x  =  cost  in  cents  of  the  first  kind; 

40/  =  cost  in  cents  of  the  second  kind,  and 
60  X  50  =  3,000  =  cost  in  cents  of  the  mixture. 
By  the  conditions,  A'-\-y  =  50,  and 

72.1- +  40/ =  3.000. 
Solving,  X  =  31^  qts.  and  /  =  18f  qts.     Ans. 


LOGARITHMS. 


EXPONENTS. 

818.  By  the  use  of  logarithms,  the  processes  of  multi- 
plication, division,  involution,  and  evolution,  are  greatly 
shortened,  and  some  operations  may  be  performed  that 
would  be  impossible  without  them.  Ordinary  logarithms 
cannot  be  applied  to  addition  and  subtraction. 

619.  The  losrarltliin  of  a  number  is  that  exponent 
by  which  some  fixed  number,  called  the  base,  must  be  af- 
fected in  order  to  equal  the  number.  Any  number  may  be 
taken  as  the  base.  Suppose  we  choose  4.  Then,  the  loga- 
rithm of  16  is  2,  because  2  is  the  exponent  by  which  4  (the 
base)  must  be  affected  in  order  to  equal  10,  since  4'  =  ir». 
In  this  case,  instead  of  reading  4'  as  4  square,  read  it  4 
exponent  2.  With  the  same  base,  the  logarithms  of  04  and 
8  would  be  3  and  1.5,  respectively,  since  4"  =  04,  and  4'  *  = 
4i  =  8.  In  these  cases,  as  in  the  preceding,  read  4^  and  4*  •* 
as  4  exponent  3,  and  4  exponent  1.5,  respectively. 

620.  Although  any  number  can  be  used  as  a  base,  and  a 
table  of  logarithms  calculated,  but  two  numbers  have  ever 
been  employed.  For  all  arithmetical  oi)erati()ns  (cxcejn 
addition  and  subtraction),  the  logarithms  used  are  called  the 
BriKKs  or  common  logarithms,  and  the  base  used  is  10. 
In  abstract  mathematical  analysis,  the  logarithms  used  are 
variously  called  bypcrbolic,  Napierian, or  natural  loga- 
rithms, and  the  base  is  2.718'281«S'^8-|-.  The  common  log- 
arithm of  any  number  may  be  converted  into  a  Napierian 
logarithm  by  multiplying  the  common  logarithm  by 
2.30258508+,  which  is  usually  abbreviated  to  2.30^0,  and 
sometimes  to  2.3.  Only  the  common  system  of  logarithms 
will  be  considered  in  this  Course. 

For  notice  of  tlie  copyright,  str  \n\y^v  itnmcdiatrly  followiiii;  tln'  litlr  p.'ivc«'. 
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621.  Since,  in  the  common  system,  the  base  is  10,  it  fol- 
lows that,  since  10' =  10;  10' =  100;  10*  =  1,000,  etc.,  the 
logarithm  (exponent)  of  10  is  1;  of  100  is  2;  of  1,000  is  3, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  in  writing,  the  words  **  loga- 
rithm of,  "  are  abbreviated  to  **  log."  Thus,  instead  of  writ- 
ing logarithm  of  100  =  2,  write  log  100  =  2.  When  speak- 
ing, however,  the  words  for  which  **log"  stands  should 
always  be  pronounced  in  full. 

622.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  (see  Arts.  439 
and  629)  that,  when  the  base  is  10, 

Since  10*  =  1,  the  exponent  0  =  log  1; 

**      10*  =  10,     .         "  ««     1=   **   10; 

"      10' =  100,  *•  '•2=   **   100; 

"      10*  =  1,000,         "  **     3  =   **  1,000,  eta 

Also, 
Since  10~*  =z^=  .1  the  exponent  —  1  =  log  .1 ; 

**      10-'  =  T^  =  .01,        "  "         -2=**    .01; 

**      10-'  =  yXir  =  -001,    *•  **        -  3  =  **    .001,  etc. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  logarithms  of  exact 
powers  of  10  and  of  decimals  like  .1,  .01,  and  .001  are  the 
whole  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  —  1,  —  2,  —  3,  etc.,  respec- 
tively.  On/y  numbers  consistiftg  of  1  and  ojie  or  more  cipJiers 
Iiave  whole  ntimbcrs  for  logarithms, 

623.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  to  produce  a  number 
between  1  and  10,  the  exponent  of  10  must  be  a  fraction;  to 
produce  a  number  between  10  and  100,  it  must  be  1  plus  a 
fraction;  to  produce  a  number  between  100  and  1,000,  it 
must  be  2  plus  a  fraction,  etc.  Hence,  the  logarithm  of 
any  number  between  1  and  10  is  a  fraction;  of  any  number 
between  10  and  100,  1  plus  a  fraction;  of  any  number 
between  100  and  1,000,  2  plus  a  fraction,  etc.  A  logarithm, 
therefore,  usually  consists  of  two  parts,  a  whole  number, 
called  the  characteristic,  and  a  fraction,  called  the 
mantissa.  The  mantissa  is  always  expressed  as  a  decimal. 
For  example,  to  produce  20,  10  must  have  an  exponent  of 
approximately  1.30103,  or  10' '"'"  =  20,  very  nearly,  the 
degree  of  exactness  depending  upon  the  number  of  decimal 
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places  used.      Hence,  log  20  =  1.30103, 1  being  the  character- 
istic and  .30103  the  mantissa. 

62*4*     Referring  to  the  second  part  of  the  table.  Art. 
622,it  is  clear  that  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  less  than  1 
are   negative,    the   logarithms   of  those    between  1  and  .1 
being  —  1    plus    a    fraction.      For,    since    h^g  A  =    —1,   the 
logarithms  of  .2,  .3,  etc.  (which  are  all  greater  than  .1.  but 
less   than    1),  must  be  greater   than   —1:  i.   e..   th'ry  ir.jft 
equal  —  1  />///3"  a  fraction.      For  the  same  reason,  t'  T^rxij  ^ 
a  number  between  .1  and  .<■»!,  the  logarithm  (cx^k  ner.t  ■  :'  ]•  ; 
would  be   equal  to   —  2  plus  a  fraction,  and  i ■  r  a   nun-.her 
between  .01    and  .001,  it  would  be  equal  to  —  3  pijs  a  frac- 
tion.     Hence,  the  logarithm  of  any  number  between   1  and 
.1  has  a  negative  characteristic  of  1.  and  a  positive  n^.an- 
tissa;  of  a  number  between  .1  and  ."1.  a  negativtr  •haract'jr- 
istic  of  2,  and  a  positive  mantissa:  of  a  niimbi-r  between  .'d 
and  .(K»l,  a  negative  characteristic  rf  :j.  and  a  positive  n^.an- 
tissa;  of  a  number  between  .001  and  ."■*!.  a  n:i:at:v:  cr.ar- 
acteristic  of  4,  and  a  positive  mantissa,  etc.      7"/:    ;..     //'/'.' 
charcutcristics   are  distinguished  fr:iJi  :he  f  :::::  c  b;,  tl..--  — 
sign  lurittcji  over  the  characteristi:.      Th.>,  :;  in  i;   -^v     *h<t 
3  is  negative. 

//  vinst  be  re7fie7nbervd  that  in   all  < -7  :  -    ;/-   ;;/,',   .,/  /. 

positive.      Thus,  the  logarithm  l.:>d':;  :•■;:. ] 

and  the  logarithm  1.30103  means  —  :    -  .:;   ;    .;       V 
minus  sign  written  in  front  of  v:.r  ■  h:;:-a  v  r >'.   . 
indicate    that    the    entire    logarith.n;  v..i-   n'  .;;:*;  v. 
—  1.30103  =  —  1  —  .30103. 

625.     Rules  for  Characteristic.  — Jr.  ..  /.rt.  iVZX,  .» 

follows  that: 

I.  For  a  number  greater  thatt   1  iJ'c  cl^tr^tr  f,  n  .h./  {.   nnr 
less  than  the  number  of  integr'd  f'.i  >     in  ti''.-  I'.nnln , . 

By    **integral    places"    is    m^.-ant    t:.':    {.\r-\T'  .    i .w  \'\'\\\\\\ 
ciphers)  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  y ■'.:.*.. 

II.  For  a  .number    -..Jiclly  dxim'tl^   flu    ,  luirm  ft  f  i  l  n    /■ 
r.egarive^  and  is  numerically  one  grtatcr  than  l/ir  tmnilnr  /'/ 

C.  Vol.  1.-1$. 
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ciphers  between  the  decimal  point  and  the  first  digit  of  the 
decimal. 

For  example,  the  characteristics  of  the  logarithms  of  256, 
31.24,  7.53,  and  1,728.0036,  are  2,  1,  0,  and  3,  respectively,  oi 
one  less  than  the  number  of  integral  places  in  each  case ;  the 
characteristics  of  the  logarithms  of  .0005,  .0674,  and  .50072, 
are  4,  2,  and  1,  respectively,  or  numerically  one  greater  than 
the  number  of  ciphers  immediately  following  the  decimal 
point.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  number  there  are 
no  ciphers,  and  the  characteristic  is  0  +  1  =  1. 


THE  LOGARITHMIC  TABLE. 


TO   FIND   THE   I^OGARITHM   OF   A   NUMBER. 

626.  To  aid  in  obtaining  the  mantissas  of  logarithms, 
tables  of  logarithms  have  been  calculated,  some  of  which 
are  very  elaborate  and  convenient.  In  the  Table  of 
Logarithms,  the  mantissas  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers, 
from  1  to  9,999,  are  given  to  ^\^  places  of  decimals,  and  the 
mantissas  of  logarithms  of  larger  numbers  can  be  found  by 
interpolation.  The  table  contains  the  mantissas  only,  and 
the  characteristics  may  be  easily  found  by  the  rules  of 
Art.  625. 

The  table  depends  upon  the  principle,  which  will  be 
explained  later,  that  all  numbers  having  the  same  figures  in 
the  same  order,  have  their  mantissas  alike,  without  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  which  affects  the  char- 
acteristic only.  To  illustrate,  if  log  206  =  2.31387,  then, 
log  20.0  =1.31387.  log  .206  =1.31387. 
log    2.06=    .31387.         log  .0206  =  2.31387,  etc. 

627.  To  find  the  logarithm  of   a  number  not  having 

more  than  four  figures: 

Rule. — Fiml  tJic  first  three  significant  figures  of  the  num- 
ber Ik' hose  logarithm  is  desired,  in  tJic  left -hand  column;  find 
the  fourth  figure  in  the  eoluinn  at  the  top  (or  bottom)  of  the 
page,  and  in  the  column  under  {or  above)  this  figure^  and 
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opposite  the  first  three  figures  previously  found  will  be  the 
mantissa  or  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm.  The  character- 
istic being  found  as  described  in  Art.  625,  write  it  at  the  left 
of  the  mantissa^  and  the  resulting  expression  will  be  the 
logarithm  of  the  required  number. 

628.  Example.— Find  the  logarithm  {a)  of  476 ;  {b)  of  25.47  ; 
(r)  of  1.073,  and  (d)  of  .06313. 

Solution. — {a)  In  order  to  economize  space,  and  make  the  labor  of 
finding  the  logarithms  easier,  the  first  two  figures  of  the  mantissa  are 
given  only  in  the  column  headed  0.  The  last  three  figures  of  the  man- 
tissa, opposite  476  in  the  column  headed  N  (N  stands  for  number),  page 
9  of  the  tables,  are  761,  found  in  the  column  headed  0;  glancing  up- 
wards, we  find  the  first  two  figures  of  the  mantissa,  viz.,  67.  The  char- 
acteristic is  2;  hence,  log  476  =  2.67761.     Ans. 

Note. — Since  all  numbers  in  the  table  are  decimal  fractions,  the 
decimal  point  is  omitted  throughout;  this  is  customary  in  all  tables  of 
logarithms. 

{b)  To  find  the  logarithm  of  2o.47,  we  find  the  first  three  figures  254, 
in  the  column  headed  N  on  page  5,  and  on  the  same  horizontal  line, 
under  the  column  headed  7  (the  fourth  figure  of  the  given  number),  will 
be  found  the  last  three  figures  of  the  mantissa,  viz.,  603.  The  first  two 
figures  are  evidently  40,  and  the  characteristic  is  1 ;  hence,  log  25.47  — 
1.40603.     Ans. 

(r)  For  1.073,  the  last  three  figures  of  the  mantissa  are  found  in  the 
usual  manner,  in  the  column  headed  J»,  opp<>site  107  in  the  column 
headed  N  on  page  2,  to  be  060.  It  will  be  noticc'l  that  these  fi^urus  ant 
printed  *060,  the  star  meaning  that  instead  of  jj^lancing  upicatuis  in  the 
column  headed  0,  and  taking  02  for  the  first  two  figures,  we  must  glance 
down  and  take  the  two  figures  opposite  the  number  l*'^.  in  the  left- 
hand  column,  i.  e.,  03.  The  characteristic  being  0,  log  \A)1\\  _-  O.O^DfJo, 
or,  more  simply,  .03060. 

(//)  For  .06313,  the  last  three  figures  of  the  mantissa  are  found  op- 
posite 631,  in  column  headed  3  on  page  12,  to  be  024.  In  this  ( ase,  tlie 
first  two  figures  occur  in  the  s:ime  row,  and  are  >^U.  Since  the  charac- 
teristic is  2,  log  .06313  =  2".S0<)24.     Ans. 

629.  If  the  original  number  contains  but  one  elicit  (a 
cipher  is  not  a  digit),  annex  mentally  two  ciphers  to  the  rii^liL 
of  the  digit;  if  the  number  contains  l)ut  two  dij^its  (with  no 
ciphers  between,  as  in  4S),  anne.x  mentally  one  cipher  on  the 
right,  before  seeking  the  mantissa.  Thus,  if  tiie  logarithm 
of  7  is  wanted,  seek  the  mantissa  for  Too,  which  is  .S4510 
or,  if   the  logarithm  of  4S  is  wanted,  seek  the  mantissa  for 
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480,  which  is  .68124.  Or,  find  the  mantissas  of  logarithms 
of  numbers  between  0  and  100,  on  the  first  page  of  the 
tables. 

The  process  of  finding  the  logarithm  of  a  number  from 
the  table  is  technically  called  taking:  out  tlie  loffarltliiii. 

630.  To  take  out  the  logarithm  of  a  number  consisting 
of  more  than  four  figures,  it  is  inexpedient  to  use  more  than 
five  figures  of  the  number,  when  using  five-place  logarithms 
(the  logarithms  given  in  the  accompanying  table  are  five- 
place).  Hence,  if  the  number  consists  of  more  than  five 
figures,  and  the  sixth  figure  is  less  than  5,  replace  all  figures 
after  the  fifth  with  ciphers;  if  the  sixth  figure  is  6  or  more, 
increase  the  fifth  figure  by  one,  and  replace  the  remaining 
figures  with  ciphers.  Thus,  if  the  number  is  31,415,926, 
find  the  logarithm  of  31,416,000;  if  31,415,426,  find  the 
logarithm  of  31,415,000. 

631  •     Example.— Find  log  31,416. 

Solution. — Find  the  mantissa  of  the  logarithm  of  the  first  four 
figures,  as  explained  above.  This  is,  in  the  present  case,  .49707  (see 
page  6).  Now,  subtract  the  number  in  the  column  headed  1,  opposite 
314  (the  first  three  figures  of  the  given  number),  from  the  next  greater 
consecutive  number,  in  this  case  721,  in  the  column  headed  2.  721  — 
707  =  14;  this  number  is  called  the  difference.  At  the  extreme 
right  of  the  page  will  be  found  a  secondary  table  headed  P.  P.,  and  at  the 
top  of  one  of  these  columns,  in  this  table,  in  bold-face  type,  will  be  found 
the  difference.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  column  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  vertical  line,  and  that  the  figures  on  the  left  of  this  line  run 
in  sequence  from  1  to  9.  Considering  the  difference  column  headed  14, 
we  see  opposite  the  number  6  (6  is  the  last  or  fifth  figure  of  the  number 
whose  logarithm  we  are  taking  out)  the  number  8.4,  and  we  add  this 
number  to  the  mantissa  found  above,  disregarding  the  decimal  point  in 
the  mantissa,  obtaining  49707  +  8.4  =  49715.4.  Now,  since  4  is  less  than 
5,  we  reject  it,  and  obtain  for  our  complete  mantissa  .49715.  Since  the 
characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  31,416  is  4,  log  31,416  =  4.49715.     Ans. 

632.      Example.— Find  log  380.93. 

Solution. — Proceeding  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  above,  the 
mantissa  for  3.809  is  58081  (the  star  directs  us  to  take  58  instead  of  57 
for  the  first  two  figures),  the  next  greater  mantissa  is  58092,  found  in 
the  column  headed  0,  opposite  3S1  in  column  headed  N.  The  diflEerence 
is  093  —  081  =  11.     Looking  in  the  section  headed  P.  P.,  for  column 
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headed  11,  we  find  opposite  3,  3.3;  neglecting  the  .3,  since  it  is  less  than 
5,  3  is  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  mantissa  of  the  logarithm  of  3809 
to  form  the  logarithm  of  88093.  Hence,  68081  -h  3  =  58084,  and  since 
the  characteristic  is  2,  log  380.93  =  2.58084    Ans. 

633.  Example.— Find  log  1,296.72a 

Solution. — Since  this  number  consists  of  more  than  five  figures 
and  the  sixth  figure  is  less  than  5,  we  find  the  logarithm  of  1,296,700, 
and  call  it  the  logarithm  of  1,296,728.  The  mantissa  of  log  1,296  is 
found  on  page  2  to  be  11261.  The  difference  is  294  —  261  =  33.  Look- 
ing in  the  P.  P.  section  for  column  headed  33,  we  find  opposite  7  on  the 
extreme  left,  23.1;  neglecting  the  .1,  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the 
above  mantissa  is  23.  Hence,  the  mantissa  of  log  1.296.7*28  =  11261  4- 
23  =  11284;  since  the  characteristic  is  6,  log  1,296,728  =  0.11284.     Ans. 

634.  Example.— Find  log  89. 126. 

Solution. — Log  89.12  =  1.94998.  Difference  between  this  and  log 
89.13  =  1.95002  —  1.94998  =  4.  The  P.  P.  (proportional  part)  for  the 
fifth  figure  of  the  number,  6,  is  2.4,  or  2. 

Hence,  log  89.126  .-=  1.94998  -h  .00002  =  1.95000.     Ans. 

635.  Example.— Find  log  .096725. 

Solution.—  Log  .09672  ="2. 98552.     Difference  =  4 

P.  P.  f  or  5  =  2 


Hence,  log  .096725  =  2. 98554.     Ans. 

636.  To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  consisting  of 
five  or  more  figures: 

Rule. — I.  If  the  nutnbef  consists  of  more  tJian  five  figures 
and  the  sixth  figure  is  5  or  greater^  increase  the  fifth  figure 
by  ly  and  write  ciphers  in  place  of  the  sixth  and  remaining 
figures, 

II.  Find  the  mantissa  corresponding  to  the  logarithm  of 
the  first  four  figures  y  and  subtract  this  mantissa  from  the 
next  greater  mantissa  in  the  table ;  the  remainder  is  the 
difference. 

III.  Find  in  the  secondary  table  headed  P,  I\  a  column 
headed  by  the  same  number  as  that  fust  found  for  the  differ- 
encCy  and  in  this  column  opposite  the  number  corresponding 
to  the  fifth  figure  {or  fifth  figure  increased  by  J)  of  the  give fi 
number  {this  figure  is  ah^'ays  situated  at  the  left  of  the 
dividing  line  of  the  column\  "will  be  found  the  P.  P,  {propor- 
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tionai  part)  for  tliat  number.  The  P.  P,  thus  found  is  to  be 
added  to  the  mantissa  found  in  11^  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
amples^ and  the  result  is  the  mantissa  of  the  logarithm  of  the 
given  number^  as  nearly  as  may  be  found  with  five'plcu:e 
tables,  

BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

637«     Find  the  logarithms  of  the  following  numbers: 


1. 

.062. 

Ans.  2.79239. 

2. 

620. 

Ans.  2.79239. 

8. 

21.4. 

Ans.  1.38041. 

4. 

.000067. 

Ans.  5.82607. 

5. 

89.42. 

Ans.  1.95148. 

6. 

.785398. 

Ans.  1.89509. 

7. 

.0010828. 

Ans.  3.03485. 

8. 

10,000. 

Ans.  4 

9. 

1.923.208. 

Ans.  8.2840a 

10. 

8.00026. 

Ans.  .47717. 

TO    FIND    A    NUMBER   WHOSE    LOGARITHM   19 

GIVEN. 

638.  Rule  I. — Consider  the  mantissa  first.  Glance 
along  the  different  columns  of  the  table  which  are  headed  0 
until  the  first  two  figures  of  the  mantissa  are  found.  Then 
glance  doiv7i  the  same  cohunn  until  the  third  figure  is  found 
{or  1  less  than  the  third  figure).  Having  found  the  first 
three  figures^  glance  to  the  right  along  the  row  in  which  they 
are  situated  U7itil  the  last  three  figures  of  the  mantissa  are 
fouyid.  Thcn^  the  number  which  heads  the  column  in  which 
the  last  three  figures  of  the  mantissa  are  found  is  the  fourth 
figure  of  the  required  number^  and  the  first  three  figures  lie 
in  the  column  headed  N,  and  in  the  same  row  in  which  lie  the 
last  three  figures  of  the  mantissa. 

II.  If  the  mantissa  cannot  be  found  in  the  table^  find  the 
mantissa  whicJi  is  nearest  to^  but  less  than^  the  given  mantissa^ 
and  IV hie h  call  the  next  less  mantissa.  Subtract  the  next  less 
mantissa  from  the  next  greater  mantissa  in  the  table  to  obtain 
the  difference.  Also  subtract  the  next  less  mantissa  from  the 
fnantissa  of  the  given  logaritJnn,  and  call  the  remainder  the 
P,  P,      Looking  in  the   secofidarj  table  headed  P.   P.  for 
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the  column  headed  by  the  difference  Just  found,  find  the  num- 
ber opposite  the  P.  P.  just  found  {or  the  P.  P  corresponding 
most  nearly  to  that  just  found)  ;  this  number  is  the  fifth 
figure  of  the  required  number ;  the  fourth  figure  will  be 
found  at  the  top  of  the  column  containing  the  next  less  mantissa, 
and  the  first  three  figures  in  the  column  headed  N  and  in  the 
same  row  which  contains  the  next  less  mantissa. 

III.  Having  found  the  figures  of  the  number  as  above 
directed,  locate  the  decimal  point  by  the  rules  for  the  character- 
istic^ annexing  ciphers  to  bring  the  number  up  to  the  required 
number  of  figures  if  the  characteristic  is  greater  than  Jf.. 

639*     Example. — Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  3.56867. 

Solution. — The  first  two  figures  of  the  mantissa,  56,  are  found  on 
page  7;  glancing  down  the  column,  we  find  the  third  figure,  8  (in  con- 
nection with  820),  opposite  870  in  the  N  column.  Glancing  to  the  right 
along  the  row  containing  820,  the  last  three  figures  of  the  mantissa,  867. 
are  found  in  the  column  headed  4;  hence,  the  fourth  figure  of  the 
required  number  is  4,  and  the  first  three  figures  are  370,  making  the 
figures  of  the  required  number  8704.  Since  the  characteristic  is  3,  there 
arc  four  figures  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point,  and  the  number  whose 
logarithm  is  8.56867  is  8,704.    Ans. 

&40*     ExAMPLB. — Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  8.56871. 

Solution. — ^The  mantissa  is  not  found  in  the  table.  The  next  less 
mantissa  is  56867;  the  difference  between  this  and  the  next  greater 
mantissa  is  879  —  867  =  12,  and  the  P.  P.  is  56871  -  56867  =  4.  Looking 
in  the  P.  P.  section  for  the  column  headed  12,  we  do  not  find  4,  but 
we  do  find  8.6  and  4.8.  Since  3.6  is  nearer  4  than  4.8,  we  take  the 
number  opposite  8.6  for  the  fifth  figure  of  the  required  number;  this 
is  3.  Hence,  the  fourth  figure  is  4;  the  first  three  figures  370,  and  the 
figures  of  the  number  are  87043.  The  characteristic  being  '^,  the 
number  is  8,704.8.    Ans. 

641.     Example. — Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  ."). 05424. 

Solution. — ^The  mantissa  is  found  in  the  column  headed  0  ow  page 
18,  opposite  900  in  the  column  headed  N.  1  lence,  the  fourth  tigure  is  0, 
and  the  number  is  900,000,  the  cliaracteristic  being  5.  Ans.  Had  the 
logarithm  been  5.95424,  the  number  would  have  been  .00009. 

642*      ExAMPLB. — Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  .93036. 

Solution. — The  first  three  figures  of  the  mantissa,  930,  are  found  in 
the  0  column  opposite  852  in  the  N  column,  but  since  the  last  two 
figures  of  all  the  mantissas  in  this  row  are  greater  than  36,  we  must  seek 
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the  next  less  mantissa  in  the  preceding  row.  We  find  it  to  be  93084  (the 
star  directing  us  to  use  93  instead  of  92  for  the  first  two  figures)  in 
the  column  headed  8.  The  difference  for  this  case  is  039  —  034  =  5, 
and  the  P.  P.  is  036  —  034  =  2.  Looking  in  the  P.  P.  section  for  the 
column  headed  5,  we  find  the  P.  P.,  2,  opposite  4  Hence,  the  fifth  fig- 
ure is  4;  the  fourth  figure  is  8;  the  first  three  figures  851,  and  the 
number  is  8.5184,  the  characteristic  being  0.     Ans. 

643*     Example. — Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  is ^.05753. 

Solution. — The  next  less  mantissa  is  found  in  column  headed  1 
opposite  114  in  the  N  column,  page  2;  hence,  the  first  four  figures  are 
1141.  The  difference  for  this  case  is  767  —  729  =  38,  and  the  P.  P.  is 
753  —  729  =  24.  Looking  in  the  P.  P.  section  for  the  column  headed  38, 
we  find  that  24  falls  between  22.8  and  26.6.  The  difference  between  24 
and  22.8  is  1.2,  and  between  24  and  26.6  is  2.6;  hence,  24  is  nearer  22.8 
than  it  is  to  26.6,  and  6,  opposite  22.8,  is  the  fifth  figure  of  the  number. 
Hence,  number  whose  logarithm  is  ¥.05753  =  .011416.    Ans. 


644. 

Find  the  nu 

rithms: 

1. 

.74429. 

2. 

438202. 

k 

8. 

1.84510. 

4 

1.84510. 

5. 

496047, 

6. 

8.78943. 

7. 

.50210. 

8. 

8.63491. 

9. 

1.07619. 

10. 

3.23417. 

BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

Find  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  following  loga* 

Ans.  5.55. 

Ans.  24,100. 

Ans.  .7. 

Ans.  70. 

Ans.  .000918. 

Ans.  6.157.7. 

Ans.  8.1776. 

Ans.  .0043143. 

Ans.  .11918. 

Ans.  .0017146. 

645.  In  order  to  calculate  by  means  of  logarithms,  a 
table  is  absolutely  necessary.  Hence,  for  this  reason,  we  do 
not  explain  the  method  of  calculating  a  logarithm.  The 
work  involved  in  calculating  even  a  single  logarithm  is  very 
great,  and  no  method  has  yet  been  demonstrated,  of  which 
we  are  aware,  by  which  the  logarithm  of  a  number  like  121 
can  be  calculated  directly.  Moreover,  even  if  the  logarithm 
could  be  readily  obtained,  it  would  be  useless  without  a 
complete  table,  such  as  that  which  forms  a  part  of  this 
Course,  for  the  reason  that  after  haviuj;"  used  it,  say  to  ex- 
tract a  root,  the  number  eorresponding  to  the  logarithm  of 
the  result  could  not  be  found. 
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646.     T he  prin cip  1*  rr-;  - 

be  illustrated  33  f:II  :■■■*;      li- 
bers whose  logarit" —  ^^  .^r-t  - 
of  their  product,  w*  z-iT*,  fr;c 


T  --r 


Since  both  menir-rr?  ::     1    =^7  :•=  ti  1."  :  .  -1   :  -   _:  r  -_ 
quantity  without  -i-r^tr:  ji::^  "ii±  t-zz^.i'    -_:  ■:  --":-:..•-. 

be  multiplied  hj  e::uil  cu^^i  "ii-rs  _£■:    1   •    i.:  :    .         !-£-: 
multiplying  <  1  t  1 2'"  ■  -  '-  mer:  :»tr  ":  7  =i-t:  ir- 

i«.'"  >:  1  y  =  : :--'  = ."  :'  .^-^  4i  > 

or,  bv  the  dennitim  cf  a  I-'Z^j^t'"".  - —     =      -:  -      -        1 
A'  }'is  the   ppxiiici  cf  /•'  ini    !•'   iJii   -  —  •  .r    : :t  r-~ 
their  logarithms;  from  whiih.  :i  fill-  "w-*  ii.i.:  1:  -  :  .  r. 
logarithms  of  two  members  is  er-zil  z:  zzt  .   sl- ':-     -  : : : 
product.      Hence, 

647«     To  multiply  two  or  =.:r*  -:Lzz:-rr    ;  -  .r     j   .   . 

arithms: 

Rule. — AM  the  logarithms  cf  T-u  :r:  t  -^s.'  - ..     :,  -:    j 
the  sum  zvill  be  the  logarithm  cf  :>.t  r^: i-*::      F  -  z  • 
bcr  corresponding  to  this  logari:hrK.  skJ  :  '.-:  -:._.:  -  :..  .-. 
number  sought. 

Example.— Multiply  4.88,  5.217,  a=d  S3  ti-^f^tr. 

Solution. —        Log    4.38=   .64147 

Log  5.217=   .71742 
Log       83=1.919iJiS 

Adding.  3.27797  =  I05:  4.0^  y  -  •:::  .-  v. 

Number  corresponding  to  3.27797  =  1.**1hJ.*j.     Il-.-r. .-.    4   •'»      '■:::, 
815  —  1.S1KJ.6,   nearly.     Ans.     By  actual  muiiipIiLa::   r..    :.-.-   :r    :_.:  i. 
l,.^*MJ.r)S^18,  showing  that  the  result  obtained  by  \\>\t.^  \  '^^\\".-<  -.;  .^^ 
correct  to  five  figures. 

648.  When  adding  logarithms,  their  al^^ibraic  sum  is 
always  to  be  found.  Hence,  if  some  of  their  niimhors  multi- 
pht:d  together  are  wholly  decimal,  the  alirobraio  sum  of  the 
characteristics  will  be  the  characteristie  of  the  i)r(HUu  t.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  mantissas  are  always  positive. 
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Example.— Multiply  49.82,  .00248,  17,  and  .97  together. 
Solution.— Log  49.82  =J[.69740 

Log  .00243  =  8.38561 

Log        17  =  L  28045 

Log       .97  =  1.98677 

Adding.  0.30028  =  log  (49.82  X  .00243  X  17  X  .97). 

Number  corresponding  to  0.80023  =  1.9968.  Hence,  49.82  X  .00248  X 
17  X  .97  =  1.9963.     Ans. 

In  this  case  the  sum  of  the  mantissas  was  2.30023.     The 

integral  2  added  to  the  positive  characteristics  makes  their 

sum  =  2  +  1  +  1=4;  sum  of  negative  characteristics  =  3  + 

1  =  4,  whence  4  +  (—  4 )  =  0.     If,  instead  of  17,  the  number 

had  been  .17  in  the  above  example,   the  logarithm  of  .17 

would   have   been   1.23045,  and  the  sum  of  the  logarithms 

would  have  been  2.30023;  the  product  would  then  have  been 

.019963. 

649.  It  can  now  be  shown  why,  as  stated  in  Art.  6269 
all  numbers  with  figures  in  the  same  order  have  the  same 
mantissa  without  regard  to  the  decimal  point.  Thus,  sup- 
pose it  were  known  that  log  2.06  =  .31387.  Then,  log  20.6 
=  log  (2. 06  X  10)  =  log  2. 06  +  log  10  =  .  31387  +  1  =  1. 31387. 
And  so  it  might  be  proved  with  the  decimal  point  in  any 
other  position.  

BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

650*  Find  the  products  of  the  following  by  the  use  of  logarithms: 

1.  100,  82.  and  81.64.  Ans.  101,260. 

2.  23.1,  69.64,  and  7.863.  Ans.  10,883. 

3.  .00864,  .275,  and  .0198.  Ans.  .000019275. 

4.  2.763,  59.87,  .264,  and  .001702.  Ans.  .074328. 


DIVISION    BY   LOGARITHMS. 
651*     As  before,  let  X  and   Y  represent  two  numbers, 
whose  logarithms  are  x  and  j.     To  find  the  logarithm  of 
their  quotient  we  have,  from  the  definition  of  a  logarithm, 

10^  =  A^,  (1) 

and        lO''  =  K  (2) 

Dividing  (1)  by  (2),  10'""  =  -y  (Art.  438),  or,  by  the  defini- 

X  X 

tion  of  a  logarithm,  x  —  y  ^  log  ^^.     But  -y  is  the  quotient 
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of  X-i-  V,  and  x — 7  is  the  difference  of  their  logarithms, 
from  which  it  follows  that  t/ie  difference  between  the  log- 
arithms  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  their 
quotient.     Hence, 

652.  To  divide  one  number  by  another  by  means  of 
logarithms: 

Rule. — Subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  divisor  from  the 
logarithm  of  the  dividend^  and  the  result  will  be  this  logarithm 
of  the  quotient, 

ExAMPLE.--Divide  6.784.2  by  27.42. 

Solution.—  Log  6,784.2  =  3.83150 

Log     27.42  =  1.48807 

difference  =  2.39843  =  log  (6.784.2  +  27.42). 

Number  corresponding  to  2.39848  =  247.42.  Hence.  6,784.2  +  27.42  = 
247.42.     Ans. 

653*  When  subtracting  logarithms,  their  algebraic  dif- 
ference is  to  be  found.  The  operation  may  sometimes  be 
confusing,  because  the  mantissa  is  always  positive,  and  the 
characteristic  may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  When 
the  logarithm  to  be  subtracted  is  greater  tlian  the  logarithm 
from  ivhich  it  is  to  be  taken^  or  when  negative  characteristics 
appear y  subtract  tke  mantissa  first ^  and  then  the  characteristic^ 
by  changing  its  sign  and  adding.     (Art.  399») 

Example.— Divide  2742  by  6.784.2. 

Solution.—  Log    274.2  =  2.48807 

Log  6.784.2  =  3.83150 

2.60657. 

First  subtracting  the  mantissa  .83150  gives  .60657  for  the  mantissa 
of  the  quotient  In  subtracting,  1  had  to  be  taken  from  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  minuend  leaving  a  characteristic  of  1.  Subtract  the 
characteristic  8  from  this,  by  changing  its  sign  and  adding  1  —  8=2, 
the  characteristic  of  the  quotient.  Number  corresponding  to  2.60657  = 
.040418.     Hence,  274. 2  +  6, 784. 2  =  .  040418.     Ans 

Example.— Divide  .067842  by  .002742. 
Solution.—  Log  .067842  =  2;83150 

Log  .002742  =  3:43807 

difference  =  1.39348. 
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Subtracting,  .88150  —  .43807  =  .39343  and  —  2  +  3  =  1.  Number  cor. 
responding  to  1.89343  =  24742.  Hence,  .067842  •*•  .002742  =  24.742.   Ans. 

654.  The  only  case  that  need  cause  trouble  in  subtract- 
ing is  where  the  logarithm  of  the  minuend  has  a  negative 
characteristic,  or  none  at  all,  and  a  mantissa  less  than  the 
mantissa  of  the  subtrahend.     For  example,  let  it  be  required 

to  subtract  the  logarithm  3.74036  from  the  logarithm  3.55145. 

The  logarithm  3.55145  is  equivalent  to  —  3  +  .55145.     Now, 
if  we  add  both  +  1  and  —  1  to  this  logarithm,  it  will  not 

change  its  value.     Hence,  3.55145  =—3  —  1  +  1  +  .55145  = 
4+1. 55145.     Therefore,  3. 55145  -  3. 74036  = 

4+1.55145 
3+   .74086 


difference  =  7  +    .81109  =  7.81109. 

Had  the  characteristic  of  the  above  logarithm  been  0 
instead  of  3,  the  process  would  have  been  exactly  the  same. 
Thus,  .55145  =1  +  1.55145;  hence, 

T-+- 1.55145 
8+   .74036 


difference  — ^->f-    .81109  =  4.81109. 

Example.— Divide  .02742  by  67.842. 

Solution.— Log  .02742  ="2.43807  =  3  h-  1.43807 
Log  67.842  =  1.83150  =  1    ^    .83150 

difference  =  T  H-    .00657  =  460657. 

Number  corresponding  to  4.60657  =  .00040417.      Hence,   .0274^  + 
67.842  =.00040417.     Ans. 

Example.— What  is  the  reciprocal  of  3.1416  ? 

Solution. — Reciprocal  of  3.1416  =  .,  .. . , ^,  and  log  »  ^  ...>>■  =  log  1  — 

o.  1410  0.1410 

log  3.1416  =  0  -  .49715.     Since  0  =  -  1  +  1, 

T+ 1.00000 
.49715 


difference  =  1  f    ..50285  =r  1.50285. 
Number  whose  Ipgarithm  is  1.50285  =  .31831.     Ans. 
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BXAMP££S  FOR  PRACTICB. 

655*     Find  the  quotients  of  the  foUoving  bj  the  use  of  loga- 


rithms: 


1. 

5M85-»-84.ML 

An^  iai4a 

a. 

9.(^-f-20a04. 

Ans.  .•>4*2f>t 

a 

.l«071-i-7«.a 

Ans.  .•A'^jsea 

4. 

.00034 -naOM. 

Ani  X«>2i)155. 

5. 

.000119 -H  .ana 

An<>   .«Vil6551. 

e. 

1.19 -f- 719. 

Ans.  .ai>16551. 

t. 

1  + 1,72a 

Ans^  .CMJ57SZ, 

IXVOLUTIOX   BY    IX>GARITHMS. 

656.  If  ^  represents  a  number  who>e  logarithm  is  x, 
we  have,  from  the  definition  of  a  logarithm, 

10'  =  A\ 
Raising   both  numbers  to  some  power,  as  the  ;rth,  the 
equation  becomes,  by  Art.  51 1, 

10"  =  X\ 
But  Jf*  is  the  required  power  of  A',  and  jrn  is  its  logarithm, 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  logarithm  of  a  number  multi- 
plied by  the  exponent  of  the  po^er  to  which  it  is  raised  is 
equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  power.     Hence, 

657.  To  raise  a  number  to  any  power  by  the  use  of 
logarithms: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  tJic  ex- 
poncnt  which  denotes  the  power  to  z^'hich  the  uuviber  is  :■.■  be 
raised^  and  the  result  will  be  the  logarithm  ef  the  rejuirc.l 
power. 

Example.  — What  is  the  square  of  (^7)  7.9*2  ?  {:.-.  the  cube  rif  04.7  ? 
the  1.6  power  of  512.  that  is,  512i«  ? 

Solution. — (^z)  Log  7.92  =  .80873;  the  exponent  of  the  power  is  2. 
Hence.  .89873  X  2  =  1.79746  =  log  7.92^  Number  corrcsp-  -r.ding  to 
1.79746  =  62.727.     Hence,  7.92*  =  6'2.727.  nearly.     Ans. 

{l>)  Log  94.7  =  1.97635;  1.976:V>  x  3  =  5.92(»<C.  -  \<^<^  94. 7\  Number 
corresponding  to  5.92905  =  849, 2sO.  HtrR.ve,  94.7' -i  S4i».2^0,  nearly. 
Ans. 

U)  Log  512» •«  =  1.6  X  log  512  =  l.r,  v  2.7M927  r^  4.:J:i4^:V2,  or  4.:i:Mx:j 
(when  using  five-place  logarithms)  =  log  21,619.  Hence,  .j12'  •*  =  21,619, 
nearly.    Ans. 
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658*  If  the  number  is  wholly  decimal,  so  that  the  char- 
acteristic is  negative,  multiply  the  two  parts  of  the  logarithm 
separately  by  the  exponent  of  the  number.  If  after  multiply- 
ing  the  mantissa^  the  product  has  a  characteristic^  add  it^ 
algebraically^  to  the  negative  characteristic^  multiplied  by  the 
exponent^  and  the  result  will  be  the  negative  characteristic  of 
the  required  power. 

Example. — Raise  .0751  to  the  fourth  power. 

Solution.— Log  .0751*  =  4  x  log  .0751  =  4  x  2! 87564.  Multiplying  the 
parts  separately,  4x3=8  and  4  X  .87564  =  3^0256.  Adding  the  3  and 
8,  3  4- (J  8)  =  —  5;  therefore,  log  .0751*  =  5.50256.  Number  corre- 
sponding to  this  =  .00003181.     Hence,  .0751*  =  .00003181.     Ans. 

659.     A  decimal  may  be  raised  to  a  power  whose  ex- 
ponent contains  a  decimal  as  follows: 
Example. — Raise  .8  to  the  1.21  power. 

Solution.— LfOg  .8»"  =  1.21  xT. 90309.  There  are  several  ways  of 
performing  the  multiplication. 

First  Method. — Adding  the  characteristic  and  mantissa  algebraically, 
the  result  is  —.09691.  Multiplying  this  by  1.21  gives  —  .1172611,  or 
—  .11726,  when  using  5-place  logarithms.  To  obtain  a  positive  mantissa, 
add  +  1  and  -  1 ;  whence,  log  .8»"  =  -  1  +  1  -  .11726  =1.88274. 

Second  Method. — Multiplying  the  characteristic  and  mantissa  sepa- 
rately gives  —  1.21  H-  1.09274.  Adding  characteristic  and  mantissa  alge- 
braically gives  -  .11726;  then,  adding  +  1  and  -  1,  log  .8'-«»  =T. 88274 

Third  Method. — Multiplying  the  characteristic  and  mantissa  sepa- 
rately gives  —  1.21  -f  1.09274.  Adding  the  decimal  part  of  the  charac- 
teristic to  the  mantissa  gives  -  1 +(- .21  +  1.09274)  =T88274  =  log 
.8'»».  The  number  corresponding  to  the  logarithmT.  88274  =  .76338.  Ans. 

Any  one  of  the  above  three  methods  may  be  used,  but  we 
recommend  the  iirst  or  the  third.  The  third  is  the  most  ele- 
gant, and  saves  figures,  but  requires  the  exercise  of  more 
caution  than  the  first  method  does.  Below  will  be  found 
the  entire  work  of  multiplication  for  both  .8^-*^  and  .8**^. 

1.90309  T.90309 

1.21  .21 

90309  90309 

180618  180618 

^  ^  '^  ^  **^  -t- 1.1  SO  (5  4  89 


1.09  2  7:58  9  —1-  .2  1 


-J[-^ .         _  1.9  7  9  0  4  8  9,  or  1.97965. 

1.882  7  38  9,  or  1.88274. 
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In  the  second  case,  the  negatire  decimal  obtAir^d  rr 
multiplying  —  1  and  .21  was  greater  than  the  pifsitiv*  f f  ri- 
mal  obtained  by  multiplying  .90309  and  .^1 ;  renc^,  —  1  ani 
—  I  were  added  as  shown. 


660*     Find  the  valnes  of  the  foOovisg  by  jc'^ari: 


1.  1.728*.  Ans  2.9!<5  »1 

2.  2.4»>-".  A=s.  t:*»5L 
a  82.16-*.  Ars.  4  3151 
4  .64*.  Ans.  .:€77T. 
6.  .64-*.  Ans.    *CW5. 


EVOLUTION  BT   LOGARITHMS. 

661.  If  A^  represents  a  number  wbos^  I:-^ar>/m.  :5  -r, 
we  have,  from  the  definition  of  a  logarithm. 

10*  =  a: 

Extracting  some  root  of  both  members,  as  the  v:h.  the 
equation  becomes,  by  Art.  521, 

i(#=;t. 

But  I'CVis  the  required  root  of  -V.  ar.d  4  i-  :*.^  ".  ^"ir.:r.:r.. 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  logarithrr.    .:'  i  r  jrr.    ;-. 
vided  by  the  index  of  the  root  to  be  extr^iitei.   :^   j  j  :i.  : 
the  logarithm  of  the  root.     Hence. 

662.  To  extract  any  root  of  a  nun-/  :r   :  y  n^.r^:.^     f 
logarithms : 

Rule. — Divide  the  logarithm  cf  tr.-s  ?:;.;;. -/r  '* :  ;/.,-  iri.x 
of  the  root;  the  result  will  be  the  U:^ari:i::K    ?'  ;/:,■  r    ; 

Example. — Extract  (a)  the  square  rcK^t  of  77.%',:;     -    tr.--  .Mb*- ''.^t 
of  608,970 ;  (r)  the  2.4  root  of  S.J^W.SOii. 


Solution.— (fl)  Log  77.851=4.^9127:  the  ir.'iex 


hence,  log  i/77.851=  4.89127 -i- 2  =2. 44.VU:   r.-i-V-r   'o-^-^-- -^.^r^-^   ., 
this  =  279.02.     Hence.  f^77,851  =  279.02.  r.'.-ar:.-.     An=. 

(/^)  I-^g  f  e96.970  =  5. W446  h-  3  =  1.94^10  =  I-.g  S!<.74»;;  ..r.  ^  V-t^wVoJ 
=  88.747,  nearly.    Ads. 
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(c)  Log  *f  8,964.300  =  6.95251  +  2.4  =  2.89688  =  log  788.64;  or 
•^ 8,964,300  =  788.64,  nekrly.    Ans. 

663«  If  it  is  required  to  extract  a  root  of  a  number 
wholly  decimal,  and  the  negative  characteristic  will  not  ex- 
actly contain  the  index  of  the  root,  without  a  remainder, 
proceed  as  follows: 

Separate  the  two  parts  of  the  logarithm;  add  as  many  units 
{or  parts  of  a  unit)  to  the  negative  cftaract eristic  as  will  make 
it  exactly  contain  the  index  of  the  root.  Add  the  same  num- 
ber' to  the  mantissa^  and  divide  both  parts  by  the  index.  The 
result  will  be  the  characteristic  and  mantissa  of  the  root. 

Example. — Extract  the  cube  root  of  .0003181. 

log  .0008181  _  450256 


Solution.— Log  -^.0003181  =  -^-^-3 =  "^-g" 

(4  +  2"=  6)  +  (2  +  .50256  =  2.50256). 
(6 -*-  8  =  2)  +  (2.50256  -i-  3  =  .83419 ;  or, 
log  -^.0003181  ="2.88419  =  log  .06896a 
Hence,  -^.0008181  =  .068263.     Ans. 

Example.— Find  the  value  of  '"V-OOOSISI. 

T      i-4VAiv.QiQi        log  .0003181      T.50256 
Solution.— Log    y. 0003181  =      *^  ,  ., =  —7-71 — • 

1.41  1.41 

If  —  .23  be  added  to  the  characteristic,  it  will  contain  1.41  exactly  3 
times.     Hence, 

[-  4  -I-  (-  .23)  =  -  4.23]  +  [.23  +  .50256  =  .73256]. 

(_  4.23  -h  1.41  =  3)  -h  (.73256  -^  1.41  =  .51955);  or, 

log  '  V.0003181  =3.51955  =  log  .0033079. 

Hence,  '"^I^.OOOSISI  =  .0033079.     Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

664*      Find  the  values  of  the  following  by  logarithms: 

Ans.  5.4876. 

Ans.  1.6154 

Ans.  .36766. 

Ans.  .7099. 

Ans.  .21999. 

Ans.  .6273$. 


1. 

i/906.8. 

2. 

^11. 

3. 

.0497*. 

4. 

.128*. 

5. 

'|/.0227. 

6. 

i^.756. 

865.     ExAMFUt— Solre  tliis  e^yiesBJ-L  ^x  i:, 

Solution.—  Log        -liC  =  i 

Log       .01*1  =  i25;7W 
Log  7e=i*-» 


Log  product  =  I? 

Log     3.»»  =  ts:^i 

Log       .6517  =  :^1*X? 
Log  prodnct  =  X3SS54 

a83599  -  3LSS3M  =  .X«C3  =  .:•?  3.1«: 

4»7x.01«lxT«      ^_-^,       .    . 


Solution. —  Log  504,»8  =  5. 7«>2i©i) 

Log  507  =  2.  T'>5»J1 

Log  product  =  *.4».»761 

Log         1.75=    .•343i>4 
Log         71.4  =  1.S>370 

Log         e7  =  i.se&5-2 

Log  product  =  -fjcje^^ 
8.40761-4.08826 


=  1.45712  =  ::^2S.«. 


Hence.  ^501.2(^x507^^^.      ^^^ 

r    1.75  X  71.4  X  87 


666.     Logarithms  can  often  be  applied  to  the  solutior 
of  equations. 

Example. — Solve  the  equation  2.43.r-  =  ^'.0648. 
Solution.—  2.43jr»  =  f^.0048. 

Dividing  by  2.43.  x»  =  t^^. 

Taking  the  logarithm  of  both  numbers, 

K  V.  1               log  0648 
5xlogj:=— 2-^ log  2.43; 

^ ,              "2.81158        ^^.,, 
or,        5  log  jr  = .  38561. 

=  T.8019:*. -.3856L 
=  L  41 632. 
Dividing  by  5,  log  .r  =  r88320 ; 

whence,  jr=.7643.    Am, 

c.  roi  1.-^16, 
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BXAMPLE8  FOR  PRACTICB. 

667*  Find  the  values  of  the  following: 
89  X  753  X  .0097 


1. 


2. 


8. 


36. 709  X.  08497' 

.00657  X  .80464 


// 7.932  X 
r  :03^ 


03274  X  .6428 


03271*  X  53. 429  X.  77542* 


32. 769  X.  000371* 

Find  the  value  of  ^  in  the  following: 
12k*  X. 71 


4     5x'^=- 


5.    88x*«  = 


30 
129.4  X  .71* 

VSo 


Ans.  .2084a 
Ans.  12.583. 
Ans.  83.035. 


Ans.  jr=. 93237. 


Ans.  jr  =  .068183 


Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 


GEOMETRY. 

668«     Geometry  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  lines,  angles,  surfaces,and  volumes 


Fui  -J. 


Fk;.  3. 


Fir,.  4. 


LINES   AND    ANGLES. 
669«     A  point  indicates  position  only.     It  has  neither 
length,  breadth,  nor  thickness. 

670.  A  line  has  only  one  dimension:  length. 

671.  A  straight  line.  Fig.  2,  is  one 

that  does  not  change  its  direction  through-     

out  its  whole  length.     A  straight  line  is 
also  frequently  called  a  rl^^ht  line. 

672.  A  curved  line.  Fig.  3,  changes 
its  direction  at  every  point. 

673*  A  broken  llne»  Fig.  4,  is  one 
made  up  wholly  of  straight  lines  lying  in 
different  directions. 

674.  Parallel    lines.    Fig.    5,    arc 

equally   distant    from   each   other  at   all 
points. 

675.  A   line    is   perpendicular   to 

another  when  it  meets  that  line  so  as  not 
to  incline  towards  it  on  cither  side,  Fig.  G. 

676.  A  tiorizontal  line  is  a  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  water  level, 
Fig.  7. 

677.  A  vertical  line,  Fig.  7,  is  a 
line  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  line; 
consequently,  it  has  the  direction  of  a 
plumb  line. 


l-i.;. 


Fid.  C. 


iS 


Vori%arUdL 

Fio.  7. 


|'\»r  n< 'tiro  <»f  lilt' O'pyriVlit,  n«i'  i»;i;:«.'  unnuMlialrly  f..llc»\v:tij.r  tin-  title  |'.u;i-. 
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678.     When  two  lines  cross  or  cut  each  other,  as  in  Fig. 

8,  they  are  said  to  Intersect,  and  the 
point  at  which  they  intersect  is  called  the 
point  of  intersection,  as  A, 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


679.  An  ansle.  Fig.  9,  is  the  open- 
ing between  two  lines  which  intersect 
or  meet ;  the  point  of  meeting  is  called 
the  vertex  of  the  angle. 


680.  In  order  to  distinguish  one  line  from  another,  two 
of  its  points  are  given  if  it  is  a  straight  line,  and  as  many 
more  as  are  considered  necessary  if  it  is  a  broken  or  curved 
line.  Thus,  in  Fig.  10,  the  line  A  B  would  mean  the  straight 
line  included  between  the  points  A  and  B,  Similarly,  the 
straight  line  between  C  and  B^  or  between  B  and  Z>,  would 
be  called  the  line  C  B^  or  the  line  B  D,  The  broken  line 
made  up  of  the  lines  A  B  and  C  B,  or  A  B  and  B  D,  would 
be  called  the  broken  line  C  B  A  or  A  B  C,  and  A  B  D  or 
D  B  A^  according  to  the  point  started  from. 

681.  To  distinguish  angles,  name  a  point  on  each  line, 
and  the  point  of  their  mtersection,  or  vertex  of  the  angle. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  10,  the  angle  formed  by  the  lines  A  B  and  C B 
is  called  the  angle  A  B  C  or  the  angle  C  B  A:  the  letter  at 
the  vertex  is  always  placed  in  the  middle.  The  angle  formed 
by  the  lines  A  B  and  B  D  is  called  the  angle  A  B  D  or  the 
angle  DBA, 

When  an  angle  stands  alone  so  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  angle,  only  the  vertex  letter  need  be  given; 
thus,  the  angle  O^  or  the  angle  P,  etc. 

682.  If  one  straight  line  meets 
another  straight  line  at  a  point  between 
its  ends  (see  Figs.  10  and  11),  two 
angles,  ABC  and  A  B  D,  are  formed, 
which  are  called  adjacent  annates. 
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B 
Fig.  11. 


083«    When  these  adjacent  angles, 
ABC  and  A  B  D^  are  equal,  they  are 
.jp    called  rlflriit  angles ;  see  Fig.  11. 


684.  An  acute  ang^le  is  less  than 
a  right  angle.  A  B  C^  Fig.  12,  is  an 
acute  angle. 


Fig.  12. 


686*     An  obtuse  an^le  is  greater 
than  a  right  angle.     A  B  Dy  Fig.  13,  is 
i>  An  obtuse  angle. 


686.  When  two  straight  lines  intersect,  they  form  four 
angles  about  the  point  of  intersection.  Thus,  in  Fig.  14,  the 
lines  A  B  and  C  Dy  intersecting  at  the 
point  Oy  form  four  angles,  B  O  I),  DOA^ 
A  O  Cy  and  C  O  B^  about  the  point 
O.  The  angles  which  lie  on  the  same 
side  of  one  straight  line,  7is  D  O  B  and 
D  O  Ay  are  adjacent  an^^les.  The 
angles  which  lie  opposite  each  other  are  called  opposite 
angles.  Thus,  A  O  C  and  D  O  By  also  D  O  A  and  B  O  Cy 
are  opposite  angles. 


Fig.  14. 


When  one  straight  line  intersects  another  straight  line,  as 
in  Fig.  14,  the  opposite  angles  are  equal.  Thus,  DO  B  = 
A  OCySLndDOA  =  B  OC. 


When  one  straight  line  meets  another 
straight  line  at  a  point  between  its  ends, 
the  sum  of  the  two  adjacent  angles 
A  B  D  and  A  B  Cy  Fig.  15,  equals  two 
right  ang:les. 
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687.  If  a  number  of  straight  lines  on  the  same  side  of  a 

given  straight  line  meet  at  the  same 
point,  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  formed 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  16,  C  O  B-\-D  O  C+E  O  D  + 
F  O  E  +  A  O  F=  two  right  angles. 

688.  If  a  straight  line  intersects  another  straight  line, 
so  that  the  adjacent  angles  are  equal,  c 
tlie  lines  are  said  to  be  perpendicular  to 
each  other.     In  such  a  case,  four  right 
angles  are  formed  about   the  point  of    ^ — 
intersection.     Thus,  in  Fig.  Vt^B  O  C 
=  COA;  hence,  BO  C,  CO  A,  A  O  D^ 
and  DOB  are  right  angles.     From  this 
it  is  seen  that  four  right  angles  are  all 
that  can  be  formed  about  a  given  point. 


1> 

Pio.  17. 


689.     Through  a  given  point   any 

number  of  straight  lines  may  be  drawn; 

and  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  formed 

about  the  point  of  intersection  equals 

four  right  angles.      Thus,  in   Fig.  18, 

IIOF-\-FOC']rCOA-\-A  O  G^ 

GOE  +  EOD  +  DOB-\-BOH  = 

four  right  angles. 

Example. — In  a  fly-whccl  with  12  arms,  what  part  of  a  right  angle  is 
included  between  the  center  lines  of  any  two  arms,  the  arms  being 
spaced  equally  ? 

Solution. — Since  there  are  12  arms,  there  are  12  angles.  The  sum 
of  all  the  angles  equals  four  right  angles.  Hence,  one  angle  equals  -f^ 
of  four  right  angles,  or  -j^  =  J-  of  one  right  angle. 

690.  A  perpendicular  drawn  from  a  point  over  or  under 
a  given  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  from  the 
point  to  the  line,  or  to  the  line  extended. 
Thus,  if  A,  Fig.  10,  is  the  given  point, 
and  C  D  the  given  line,  then  the  per- 
pendicular A  B  is  the  shortest  distance      

from  A  to  C  D. 


B 
Fig.  10 
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69 1«  U  two  angles  have  their  sides 
parallel  and  lie  in  the  same  or  in  oppc> 
site  directions,  they  are  equal.  Thus, 
.£»  if  the  side  A  B^  Fig.  20,  is  parallel  to 
.^  the  side  D  E^  and  if  the  side  />  ("  is 
parallel  to  the  side  E  /%  then  the  angle 
E  =  the  angle  B. 


Fig.  80. 

692.  If  two  sides  of  an 
angle  are  perpendicular  to 
two  sides  of  another  angle, 
the  two  angles  are  equal. 
Thus,  xiDE  and  G  H,  Fig. 
21,  are  perpendicular  to 
B  A^  and  E  F  and  H  K  are 
perpendicular  to  B  C,  then 
will  angle  E  =  angle  B  = 
angle  H, 


Fig.  21. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICi:. 

1.  In  a  pulley  with  five  arms,  what  part  of  a  right  angle  is  incliuU'd 
between  the  center  lines  of  any  two  arms  ?  Ans.  {  ot'  a  right  aiigU*. 

2.  If  one  straight  line  meets  another  straight  line  st>  as  to  form  an 
angle  equal  to  If  right  angles,  what  part  t)f  a  right  angle  dors  its 
adjacent  angle  equal?  Ans.  \  of  a  right  angU*. 

3.  If  a  number  of  straight  lines  meet  a  given  straight  line  at  a  given 
point,  all  being  on  the  same  side  of  the  given  line,  so  as  to  form  six 
equal  angles,  what  part  of  a  right  angle  is  contained  in  each  angl<*  ? 

Ans.  1  of  a  rigiit  angle. 

PLANE    FIGURES. 

693*  A  surface  has  only  two  dimensions:  Icui^ih  wwd 
breadth. 

694.  A  plane  surface  is  a  flat  surface.  If  a  straight 
edge  be  laid  on  a  plane  surface,  every  point  along  the  edge 
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of  the  straight  edge  will  touch  the  surface,  no  matter  in  what 
direction  it  is  laid. 

695*  A  plane  figure  is  any  part  of  a  plane  surface 
bounded  by  straight  or  curved  lines. 

696*  When  a  plane  figure  is  bounded  by  straight  lines 
only,  it  is  called  a  polygon.  The  bounding  lines  are  called 
the  sides,  and  the  broken  line  that  bounds  it  (or  the  whole 
distance  around  it)  is  called  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon. 

697.    The  angles  formed  by  the  sides 

are  called  the  angries  of   the  polygon. 

Thus,  A  B  C  D  E,  Fig.  22,  is  a  polygon. 

A  B,  B  C,  etc. ,  are  the  sides  %  E  A  B^ 

BC D^  etc., are  the  ang^lesyand  the  bro- 

^    ^  ken  line  A  B  CD  E  A  is  the  perimeter. 

Pig.  22. 

698.  Polygons  are  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  their  sides:  One  of  three. sides  is  called  a  triangle  ;  one 
of  four  sides,  a  quadrilateral ;  one  of  five  sides,  a  penta- 
gon ;  one  of  six  sides,  a  hexagon ;  one  of  seven  sides,  a 
heptagon  ;  one  of  eight  sides,  an  octagon ;  one  of  ten 
sides,  a  decagon ;  one  of  twelve  sides,  a  dodecagon,  etc. 

699.  Equilateral  polygons  are 

those  in  which  the  sides  are  all  equal. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  23,  A  B=  B  C=C  D  = 
D  A  ;  hence,  A  B  C  D  is  an  equilateral 
polygon.  K,G.  23. 

-A  I \^      TOO.     An  equiangular  polygon 

is  one  in  which  all  of  the  angles   are 

equal.     Thus,    in  Fig.    24,   angle  A  = 

^  angle  B  =  angle  D  =  angle  C  ;  hence, 


Fio.  24.  A  B  D  Cis  a.n  equiangular  polygon. 

701.     A    regular   polygon   is   one    in  ^ 

which  all  of  the  sides  and  all  of  the  angles 
are  equal.  Thus,  in  Fig.  25,  A  B  =  B  D  = 
D  C=  C  A,  and  angle  A  =  angle  B  =  angle 
D  =  angle  C'  hence,  A  B  D  C  is  a  regular 
polygon.  Fio.  m 
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702.     Other  regular  polygons  are  shown  in  Fig.  26. 


Pentagon.      Hexagon.      Heptagon.       Octagon. 

FIG.  96. 


Decagon.       Dodecagon. 


703.  The  sum  of  all  the  interior  angles  of  any  polygon 
equals  two  right  angles,  multiplied  by 
a  number  which  is  two  less  than  the 
number  of  sides  in  the  polygon.  Thus, 
A  B  C  D  E  F,  Fig,  27,  is  a  polygon  of  n 
six  sides  (hexagon),  and  the  sum  of  all 
the  interior  angles,  >4  +  ^  +  C  +  Z> + 
£  +  F=  two  right  angles  x  4  (  =  6  — 
2),  or  8  right  angles. 

Example. — If  the  above  figure  is  a  regular  hexagon  (has  equal  sides 
and  equal  angles)/  how  many  right  angles  are  there  in  each  interior 
angle  ? 

Solution. — 6  —  2  =  4.  Two  right  angles  x  4  =  8  right  angles  =  the 
total  number  of  right  angles  in  the  polygon ;  and  as  there  are  six  equal 
angles,  we  have  8  +  6  =  1^  right  angles  =  the  number  of  right  angles 
in  each  interior  angle.    Ans. 


Fig.  27. 


THE   TRIANGLE. 

704.  Triangles  are  divided  into  four  classes:  Isosceles 
triangles,  scalene  triangles,  rlffltt-aiisled  triangles,  and 
oblique-angled  triangles. 


706*    An  isosceles  triangle.  Fig.  28,  is  one 
having  two  of  its  sides  equal. 


Fig.  28. 


706.  When  the  three  sides  are  equal,  as 
in  Fig.  29y  it  is  called  an  equilateral 
triangle. 


Fio.  ». 
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Fig.  30. 


707.     A  scalene  triangle,  Fig.  30,  is  one 
having  no  two  of  its  sides  equal. 


708.     A  risTtit-anffled  triangle,  Fig.  31,  is  any  triangle 
having  one  right  angle.     The  side  opposite 
the  right  angle  is  called  the  liypotenuse. 
Among    mathematicians,    a   right-angled 
triangle  is  now  termed  a  rlslit  trian« 

ff  ^®«  Fio.  81. 


709«     An  oblique  triangle.  Fig.  32,  is  one  which 
has  no  right  angles. 


Fig.  32. 

710*     The  base  of  any  triangle  is  the  side  upon  which 
the  triangle  is  supposed  to  stand. 

711.     The  altitude  of  any  triangle  is  a  line  drawn  from 

the  vertex  of  the  angle 
opposite  the   base   per- 
pendicular to  the  base, 
or  to  the  base  extended. 
Thus,    in   Figs.   33  and 
34,  B  D  is  the  altitude 
of  the  triangles  ABC, 
In  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  angles  opposite  the  equal  sides 
are    equal.     Thus,    in    Fig.    35,    A  B  =  B  C; 
hence,  angle  C  =  angle  A, 

In  any  isosceles  triangle,  if  a  perpendicular 
be  drawn  from  the  vertex  opposite  the  unequal 
side  to  that  side,  it  bisects  (cuts  in  halves)  the 
side.  Thus,  A  (f,  Fig.  35,  is  the  unequal  side 
in  the  isosceles  triangle  ABC;  hence,  the  per- 
pendicular B  D  bisects  A  C,  or  A  D  :=  D  C. 

If  two  angles  of  any  triangle  are  equal,  the  triangle  is 
isosceles. 


Fig.  35. 
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712.  In  any  trlans^le,  the  sum  of  the  three  angles 
equals  two  right  angles.  Thus,  in  Fig.  3G,  the  sum  of  the 
angles  at  -^,  B^  and  C=  two  right  angles  ;  that  is,  ^  +  ^-f 
C=  two  right  angles.     Hence,  if  any  A 

two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  given, 
the  third  may  be  found  by  subtract- 
ing the  sum  of  the  two  from  two  right 
angles.       Suppose  that  A  -{•  B  =.  \-^^  fig.  ac. 

right  angles ;  then,  Cmust  equal  2  —  IjV  =  tV  ^^  ^  right  angle. 

713*  In  any  right-angled  triangle  there  can  be  but 
one  right  angle,  and  since  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  equals 

^  two  right  angles,  it  is  evident   that  tlie 

sum  of  the  two  acute  angles  mu>t  f:qiial 

a    right    angle.     Therefore,   if    in    arjy 

right-angled  triangle  one  aeiite  ixuvV'.  is 

known,  the  other  can  be  foun<^l  hy  siif>. 

Q  tracting  the  known  anj,^!e  from  a  x\y\'X 

FIG.  87.  angle.     Thus,  in  Y'v^.   r.\  A   /;  r    i:,  a 

right-angled  triangle,  right-angled  at  C.     Then,  t},r.,  anyU- . 

A  +  B  =  one  right  angle.     If  A  =  I  of  a  ritfh*.  ''tri;o''-,  /;      I 

—  ^  =  ^  of  a  right  angle. 

714.  In  any  right-angled  triangU:,  t:;e  /.  :'ire  O'. 
on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  de- 
scribed upon  the  other  two 
sides.  If  A  B  r.  Fig.  .3s,  is  a 
right-angled  triangle,  right, 
angled  at  //,  then  the  square 
described  upon  the  hypotenuse 
/.  C  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  described  upon  tr.e 
sides  A  B  and  B  C\  eor.-e- 
quently,  if  the  lengths  of  t;.-; 
sides  . -I  Z?and  B  C  ^lVi  V.r.j*,:.^ 
we  can  find  the  ler.g:?.  .:  *h-'; 
hypotenuse  by  2Lflfl:r.,r  iry;  -r,  , 
A  B  and/?  C,  and  the.-.  ':;c-.raM.r.^'  *.'.e  .o  -;i.':  r  ./.  of  *he 


r.;v  o 


/> 


/«  n  tH  ly  sfo\ 


'K 


t'  i. 
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Example.  -If  yf^  =  8  inches,  and  ^C=4  inches,  what  is  tha 
length  of  the  hypotenuse  A  CI 

Solution.  —  8*  =  9 ;  4*  =  16 ;  adding, 

94-16  =  25.      |/25  =  6. 
Therefore,  A  C=  5  inches.    Ans. 

If  the  hypotenuse  and  one  side  are  given,  the  other  side 
can  be  found  by  subtracting  the  square  of  the  given  side 
from  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse,  and  then  extracting  the 
square  root  of  the  remainder. 

Example. — The  side  given  is  8  inches,  the  hypotenuse  is  5  inches; 
what  is  the  length  of  the  other  side  ? 

Solution.--  8*  =  9 ;  5"  =  25.  25  —  9  =  16,  and  VT6  =  4  inches.    Ans. 

Example. — If,  from  a  church  steeple  which  is  150  feet  high,  a  rope  is 

to  be  attached  to  the  top,  and  to  a  stake  in  the  ground 
85  feet  from  its  foot  (the  ground  being  supposed  to  be 
level),  what  must  be  the  length  of  the  rope  ? 

Solution. — In  Fig.  89,  A  B  represents  the  steeple 
150  feet  high ;  C,  a  stake  85  feet  from  the  foot  of  the 
steeple,  and  A  C,  the  rope.  Here  we  have  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  right-angled  at  B,  and  A  C  is  the 
hypotenuse. 

The  square  of  ^  C=  85«  +  150«  =  7,225  +  22,500  = 
29,725. 

Therefore,  A    C=  |/ 29,725  =  172.4  feet,   nearly.     Ans. 

715.  Two  triangles  are  equal  when  the  sides  of  one 
are  equal  to  the  sides  of  the  other. 

716.  Two  triangles  are  similar  when  the  angles  of  one 
are  equal  to  the  angles  of  the  other. 
The  corresponding  sides  of  similar 
triangles  are  proportional. 

For  example,  in  the  triangles 
ABC  and  a  b  c^  Fig.  40,  side 
^  ^  is  perpendicular  to  A  C;  the 
side  a  d  to  A  B^  and  side  c  b 
to  B  C;  hence,  angle  A  =  angle  ^, 
since  the  sides  of  one  are  perpen-  ^^ 
dicular  to  the  sides  of  the  other. 
In  like  manner,  angle  B  =  angle 
by  and  angle  C  =  angle  e.  The  two 
triangles  are,  therefore,    similar. 
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and  their  corresponding  sides  soc  prcom::<L5l.  TLi:  is. 
any  two  sides  of  one  triangle  are  i:*  eiib  ::'-*r  2^  tie  nr: 
corresponding  sides  of  the  ciher  triangle:  cr,  :-e  >:ir  :: 
one  triangle  is  to  the  corresponding  5:-f*  cf  :he  ::ii*r  is 
another  side  of  the  first  triangle  is  t:.  th*  c-:rr-sr»:-iin^ 
side  of  the  second.  The  fillcwin;:  ire  ei^mr^es  ::  the 
many  proportions  that  may  !:«  wriiter..  I-  this  :i>r.  tie 
corresponding  sides  of  the  two  triangles  ire  the  cnes  thit 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other : 

AB  I  BC-ab  :  :.\ 
A  B  I  A  C^^  a  b  :  j  r, 
EC  I  be  =A  S  I  ar, 
A  C  I  a  c    =  B  C  :  r  1%  etc. 

-Example. — The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  1^  inches  ini  ::  :r.:iie>.  ir.i 
the  base  is  2i  inches  long;  what  arc  the  lengths  c :  :he  sides  : :  i  5:7-.i".j.r 
triangle  whose  base  is  8  ? 

Solution. — Since  the  sides  are  proportional,  -we  hive  the  rr:r-  r- 
lions  S4  :  8  =  21  :  JT,  and  24  :  8  =  IS  :  x.  Froni  :he  rr^t.  .:  =7.  \r.i 
Irom  the  second,  jr  =  C.    Ans. 

717,  If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  through  two  sides  c:  a 
triangle  parallel  to  the  third  side,  it 
divides  those  sides  proportionally.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  41,  let  the  line  D  £  he  drawn 
parallel  to  the  side  B  C  in  the  triangle 
ABC,     Then, 

AD  :  D£=zAB  :  B  C 
It  is  to  be  noticed,   also,   that  the  tri- 
angles A  D  E  and  A  B  Csire  similar,  and 
their  sides  are  proportional.      The  pro-  ^* 
portion  A  D  :  D  B=^  A  E  :  £  Cis  3,  useful  one. 

Example.— In  the  last  figure,  if  A  £=  14,  AD  —  12  and  EC=^ 
what  does  D  B  equal  ? 

Solution. — From  the  proportion  A  D  i  D  P  =  A  E\  EC,  12  :  /)  /} 
=  14:9,  whence  DB  =  ':Y     Ans. 

E.XAMPLE.— The  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  Is  12  inches,  and  its 
altitude  40  inches.  How  wide  is  the  triangle  at  24  inches  from  the 
base? 
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Solution. — Since  the  triangle  is  right-angled,  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  side  equals  the  altitude,  or  40  inches.  By  drawing  a  line 
parallel  to  the  base,  and  24  inches  above  it,  a  second  and  similar  tri- 
angle will  be  found  whose  corresponding  side  =40  —  24,  or  16  inches, 
and  the  length  of  whose  base  is  the  required  width.  Hence,  40  :  12  = 
16  :  jr,  or  ;r  =  4.8  inches.     Ans. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  How  many  right  angles  are  there  in  one  of  the  interior  angles  of 
a  regular  heptagon  ?  Ans.  If  right  angles. 

2.  The  angle  at  the  vertex  of  an  isosceles  triangle  equals  one-half  a 
right  angle.     What  do  the  other  angles  equal  ?    Ans.  }  of  a  right  angle. 

3.  One  of  the  acute  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  equals  {  of 
a  right  angle.     What  is  the  size  of  the  other  acute  angle  ? 

Ans.  J  of  a  right  angle. 

4     If  the  two  sides  about  the  right  angle  in  a  right-angled  triangle 

are  52  and  39  feet  long,  how  long  is  the  hypotenuse  ?  Ans.  65  feet 

5.  A  ladder  65  feet  long  reaches  to  the  top  of  a  house  when  its  foot 
is  25  feet  from  the  house.  How  high  is  the  house,  supposing  the  ground 
to  be  level  ?  Ans.  60  feet 

6.  In  a  triangle  ABC,  side  A  B  =  S2  feet,  7?  C=34  feet  and 
A  C=4S  feet.  If  side  A  B  of  a  similar  triangle  is  72  feet  long,  what 
are  the  lengths  of  the  other  two  sides  ? 

Ans.  A  C=  108  feet;  B  C-  76.5  feet 

7.  The  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  24  inches,  and  its  altitude, 
72  inches.     At  what  distance  from  the  top  is  the  triangle  16  inches  wide  ? 

Ans.  48  inches. 


Fig.  42. 


THE    CIRCLE. 

718.  A  circle.  Fig.  42,  is  a  plane  figure 
bounded  by  a  curved  line,  called  the  cir- 
cumference, every  point  of  which  is  equally 
distant  from  a  point  within,  called  the 
center. 


719.  The  diameter  of  a  circle, 
A  B^  Fig.  43,  is  a  straight  line  passing 
through  the  center  and  terminated  at 
both  ends  by  the  circumference. 


Pig.  48. 
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720.     The  radius  of  a  circle,  O  A,  Fig. 

44,  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  center 

I  to  the  circumference.     It  is  equal  in  length 

/  to   one-half   the    diameter.     The   plural  of 

-^    radius  is  radii.     All  radii  of  any  circle  are 

equal  in  length. 


721.     An  arc  of  a  circle,  a  e  6,  Fig.  45, 
is  any  part  of  its  circumference. 


Flc.  -15. 


722.  A  cliord  is  a  straiglit  line  joining 
any  two  points  in  a  circumference ;  or,  it  is 
a  straight  line  joining  the  extremities  of  an 
arc. 

Thus,  in  Fig.   4G,  ^  ^  is  the  cJionl  of  the 

FIG.  «.  a""*^  -^  '  *• 

723*     A   sesment   of  a  circle   is   the   space  included 
between  the  arc  and  its  chord. 


724.     A  sector  of  a  circle  is  the  space 
included   between    an    arc    and    two    radii     / 
drawn  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc.     Thus,  ^i" 
in  Fig.  47,  the  space  included  between  the     ' 
arc  A  B  and  the  radii  O  A  and  O  B  is  a  sector 
of  the  circle. 


N 


V. 


o 


/ 


B 

I'k;.  47. 


725*  Two  circles  are  equal  when  the  radius  or  diameter 
of  one  equals  the  radius  or  diameter  of  tlie  other. 

Two  arcs  are  equal  when  the  radius  and  eJiord  of  one 
equals  the  radius  and  chord  iA  the  other. 

726.  \iA  DBC,  Fig.  48,  is  a  circle 
in  which  two  diameters  A  J>  and  C  D 
are  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
then,  A  O  D,  D  O  B,  B  O  C  and 
C  O  A  are  right  angles.  The  circumfer- 
ence is  thus  divided  into  four  equal 
parts;  each  of  these  parts  is  called  a 
quadrant. 
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727.  In  Geometry,  angles  are  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  right  angles,  or  parts  of  a  right  angle,  which  they 
contain ;  since,  in  the  circle,  a  right  angle  intercepts  a  quad- 
rant, an  angle  is  also  measured  by  the  number  of  quadrants, 
or  parts  of  a  quadrant,  that  it  intercepts. 

728.  An  angle  at  the  center  is  measured  by  its  inter- 
cepted arc. 

Example. — If  a  circle  is  divided  into  six 

equal  sectors,  how  many  quadrants,  or  parts  of 
a  quadrant,  are  contained  in  the  angle  of  each 
sector  ? 

Solution.— In  Fig.  A9,  A  C  F  B  D  E  \s 
a  circle  divided  into  six  equal  sectors.  The 
sum  of  all  the  quadrants  in  the  circle  is  4. 
Hence,  4  -i-  6  =  {  of  a  quadrant  in  each 
sector.     Ans. 

729.  An  inscribed  angle  is  one 
whose  vertex  lies  on  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  and  whose  sides  are  chords.  It 
is  measured  by  one-half  the  intercepted 
arc.  Thus,  in  Fig.  50,  A  B  C  is  an  in- 
scribed angle,  and  it  is  measured  by  one- 
half  the  arc  ADC.  j^ 

Fig.  60. 
Example. — If  in  the  figure  the  arc  A  DC=:i  oi  the  circumference, 
what  is  the  measurement  of  the  inscribed  angle  A  B CI 

Solution. — Since  the  angle  is  an  inscribed  angle,  it  is  measured  by 
one-half  the  intercepted  arc,  or  |  x  i  =  {  ^^  the  circumference.  The 
whole  circumference  contains  four  quadrants;  hence,  4xt  =  |  of  a 
quadrant,  or  J  of  a  right  angle;  therefore,  the  measurement  of  the 
angle  ^  ^  C  is  J  of  a  quadrant. 

730.  If  a  circle  is  divided  into  halves,  each  half  is  called 
a   semicircle,   and   each   half   circumference   is    called  a 

semicircumference. 

73  !•  Any  angle  that  is  inscribed 
in  a  semicircle  and  intercepts  a  semi- 
circumference,  as  A  B  C,  or  A  D  C, 
Fig.  51,  is  a  right  angle,  since  it  is 
measured  by  one-half  a  semicircumfer- 
pigTsi.  ence,  or  by  a  quadrant. 
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732«     An  inscribed  polygon  is  one 
?    whose  vertexes  lie  on  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  and  whose  sides  are  chords, 
2LsA  BCDE,  Fig.  52. 


Fig.  53. 


733.  If,  in  any  circle,  a  radius  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  any  chord,  it  bi- 
sects (cuts  in  halves)  the  chord.  Thus,  if 
the  radius  O  T,  Fig.  53,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  chord  A  B,  A  D  =  D  B. 


Fig.  53. 


Example. — If  a  regular  pentagon  is  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  a 
radius  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  sides,  what  are  the  lengths 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  side,  the  perimeter  of  the  pentagon  being 
27  inches  ? 

Solution. — A  pentagon  has  five  sides,  and  since  it  is  a  regular 
pentagon,  all  the  sides  are  of  equal  lengths:  the  perimeter  of  the  penta- 
gon, which  is  the  distance  around  it,  and  eciuals  the  sum  oi  all  the 
sides,  or  27  inches.  Therefore,  the  length  of  one  side  --  27  -^-  rj  =  51 
inches.  Since  the  pentagon  is  an  inscribed  pentagon,  its  sides  are 
chords,  and  as  a  radius  perpendicular  to  a  chord  bisects  it,  we  have 
5i  -f-  2  =  2^jf  inches,  for  the  length  of  each  of  the  parts  of  the  side,  cut 
by  a  radius  perpendicular  to  it.     Ans. 

734.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  i)erprinliciilar  to  any 
chord  at  its  middle  point,  it  must  pass  throtii^h  the  center  <^t 
the  circle. 

Through  any  three  points  not  in  the  same  strait^lit  line,  a 
circumference  can  be  drawn.  Let  -/,/>* 
and  r.  Fig.  54,  be  any  three  points.  Join 
A  and  />,  and  B  and  C^  by  straight  lines. 
At  the  middle  point  of  A  /»*,  draw  //  A' 
perpendicular  to  A  B  ;  at  th<^  middle 
point  of />  C  draw  /: /''  porpen<li(iilar  to 
//  C.  These  two  perpen<lieulars  intersect 
at  O,  With  O  as  a  center,  and  O  />  as  a  radius,  describe  a 
circle  ;  it  will  pass  through  .i,  y>',and  C, 

C.  Vol.  I.'-iT. 
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Fig.  65. 


735.  A  tangent  to  a  circle  is  a 
straight  line  which  touches  the  circle  at 
one  point  only  ;  it  is  always  perpendicular 
to  a  radius  drawn  to  that  point.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  55,  A  B  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  O  E  2X  its  extremity  E^  is  a 
tangent  to  the  circle. 

If  a  straight  line  is  perpendicular  to  a 
radius  at  its  extremity,  it  is  tangent  to  the  circle. 

736*  If  two  circles  intersect  each  other,  the  line  join- 
ing their  centers  bisects  at  right 
angles  the  line  joining  the  two 
points  of  intersection.  If  the  two 
circles,  whose  centers  are  O  and  P^ 
Fig.  56,  intersect  at  A  and  B^  the 
line  O  P  bisects  at  right  angles  the 
line  A  B  \  ox  A  C  -=■  B  C,  fio.  56. 


Fig.  67. 


737«  One  circle  is  said  to  be 
tang^ent  to  another  circle  when 
they  touch  each  other  at  one  point 
only,  as  in  Fig.  57.  This  point  is 
called  the  point  of  contact,  or 
the  point  of  tang^ency. 


738.  When  two  or  more  circles  are 
described  from  the  same  center,  as  in  Fig. 
58,  they  are  called  concentric  circles. 


Fig.  58. 


739.  If,  from  any  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle, a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  upon  a  given  diameter,  this 
perpendicular  will  t)e  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two 
parts  into  which  it  divides  the  diameter. 


Fig.  69. 
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If  A  B^  Fig.  69,  is  the  given  diameter, 
and  C  any  point  on  the  circumference, 
then  is  the  perpendicular  C  D  di  mean 
proportional  between  A  D  and  D  B^  or-^l 
AD\  C D^C D\DB, 

Therefore,  rZ?*  -ADxDB, 
and  CD  =  ^ADxDB. 

Example. — If  HK^^  feet,  and  IB  =  8  feet,  what  is  the  diameter 
of  the  circle,  //A' being  perpendicular  to  A  B'i 

Solution.—    80  feet  -h  2  feet  =  15  feet  =  ///.    And 
BI:  IH^  IH\  I  A,  or8  :  15  =  15  :  I  A, 

Therefore.  /^/  =  11-  =  =rf  =  281  feet,  and  /^  +  /^  =  28|  +  8  = 
86^  feet  =  A  Z?,  the  diameter  of  the  circle.     Ans. 

Example. — ^The  diameter  of  the  circle  A  B  is  86^  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tance B /Is  8  feet;  what  is  the  length  of  the  line  //A'? 

Solution. — As  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  301^  feet,  and  as  ///is 
8  feet,  /A  is  equal  to  86^  —  8  =  281  feet.  Hence.  B I :  ///=  IH :  /A, 
or  B  :///=/// :2Si.  

Therefore.  IJ/=  f^8x28^=  15  feet,  and  as  //A'=  ///+  IK,  or 
2  IH,  HK^  15  X  2  r=  80  feet.    Ans. 


BXAMPLBS    FOR    PRACTICK. 

1.  If  a  circle  is  divided  into  ten  equal  sectors,  what  part  of  a  quad- 
rant is  contained  in  the  angle  of  each  sector  ?         Ans.  ?  of  a  (juadrant. 

2.  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  circle  intercepts  one-fourth  of  the  cir- 
cumference.    What  is  the  size  of  the  angle  ?       Ans.  \  of  a  right  angle. 

3.  The  perimeter  of  a  regular  inscribed  octagt^n  is  HM)  inches  long. 
If  a  radius  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  (»ne  of  the  sides,  what  are  the 
lengths  of  the  two  parts  of  the  side  ?  Ans.  0}  im  hes. 

4.  If,  in  Fig.  69,  the  diameter  A  />  —  32 V  feet,  and  the  distance 
IB  =  S  feet,  what  is  the  length  of  the  chord  //A'?  Ans.  2S  i^-vi. 

o.  In  the  same  figure,  if  the  distance  BI  is  6  inches,  and  J/  A' 
18  inches,  what  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ?  Ans.  19.5  inches. 


740«  Trigonometry  is  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  sohition  of  trian^rles. 

Every  triangle  has  six  parts — three  sides  and  three 
anijrieti.     If  any  three  parts  are  given,  one  of  them  being  a 
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side,  the  other  three  can  be  found.  The  process  of  finding 
the  unknown  parts  from  the  given  parts  is  called  the  solu- 
tion of  the  triangle, 

741.  In  Trigonometry,  the  circumference  of  every  cir- 
cle is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called 
de8:rees ;  every  degree  is  subdivided  into  60  equal  parts, 
called  minutes,  and  every  minute  is  again  divided  into 
60  equal  parts,  called  seconds.  Degrees,  minutes  and  sec- 
onds are  denoted  by  the  symbols  °,  ',  '.  Thus,  the  ex- 
pression 37°  14'  44^,  is  read  37  degrees,  14  minutes  and 
44  seconds. 

Since  one  degree  is  -^^  of  any  circumference,  it  follows 
that  the  length  of  an  arc  of  one  degree  will  be  different  in 
circles  of  different  diameters,  but  the  proportion  of  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  one  degree  to  the  whole  circumference 
will  always  be  the  same,  viz. ,  yj^  of  the  circumference. 
Hence,  in  two  given  circles  the  length  of  an  arc  of  1®  will 

be  proportional  to  the  two  radii.     Thus, 

if  ^  OB,  Fig.  60,  is  an  angle  of  l°on  the 

\A  larger   circle,  it  is  also  1°  on  the  smaller 

jB  concentric   circle,  and  the  length  of  the 

arc  A  B  is  to  the  length  of  the  arc  C  D 

as  the  radius  O  B  \s\.o  the  radius  O  D;ot, 

Fig.  go.  arc  A  B  :  arc  C  B>  =  O  B  :  O  D, 

Example. — If  the  arc  CD  =  2  inches,  radius  OB  =  5  inches,  and 
radius  O  B  —  9  inches,  what  is  the  length  of  the  arc  A  Bl 

9x2 

Solution. —    A  B  \  2  —  ^  \  ^,  or  A  B  =  =3f  inches.    Ans. 

742.  In  Trigonometry,  the  arcs  of  circles  are  used  to 
meastire  angles.    All  angles  are  supposed  O 
to  have  their  vertexcs  at  the  center  O  of 
the  circle  (see  Fig.  01),  one  side  of  the 
angle  lying  to  the  right  of  O,  and  coin-  ^ 
ciding  with  the  horizontal  diameter,  as 
OB, 

The  point  B  on  the  arc  is  the  starting 
point  in  measuring  an  angle;  the  angle 
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is  supposed  to  increase  by  moving  around  the  circumference 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  until  the  num- 
ber of  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds  in  the  angle  have 
been  measured  off  on  the  arc.  Suppose  that  it  stops  at 
the  point  H\  draw  O  //,  and  HOB  will  be  the  angle. 
If  K  had  been  the  stopping  point,  K  O  B  would  have  been 
the  angle. 

Example. — A  given  angle  equals  51';  to  lay  it  off  trigonometrically 
on  a  circle:  Describe  a  circle  with  any  convenient  radius,  and  draw 
the  horizontal  diameter  A  B,  From  the  point  B,  count  off  51°  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  If  the  51"  stops  at  the  point  //,  draw  O  H,  and 
HOB  will  equal  51',  and  will  be  the  required  angle. 

743*  Since  a  quadrant  is  a  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  the 
number  of  degrees  in  a  quadrant  is  one-fourth  of  3G0°,  or 
90°.     Hence,  a  right  angle  always  contains  90°. 

Example. — The  earth  turns  completely  around  on  its  axis  once  in 
one  day ;  through  how  many  degrees  does  it  turn  in  one  hour  ? 

Solution. — In  one  day  there  are  24  hours,  and  since  the  earth  turns 
through  860"  in  24  hours,  in  one  hour  it  will  turn  through  300  -i-  24  = 
15*.     Ans. 

744Lm  In  adding  two  angles  together,  seconds  are  added 
to  seconds,  minutes  to  minutes,  and  degrees  to  degrees ;  so, 
also,  in  subtracting  two  angles,  seconds  are  subtracted  from 
seconds,  minutes  from  minutes,  and  degrees  from  degrees. 

Example.— Add  75*  46'  17"  and  14"  27'  84". 

Solution.—  76'  46'  17" 

140  27'  84" 
89*  73'  51" 
Since  73'  =  1*  18',  the  1*  is  added  to  the  89%  and  the  sum  is  then 
written  90'  13'  61".     Ans. 

Example.— What  is  the  difference  between  126"  14'  20 '  and  45 '  28' 
13"? 

Solution—  126'  14'  20 " 

45'  28'  13" 


7" 


Since  28'  cannot  be  taken  from  14',  1'  ( =  60')  is  taken  from  126'  and 
added  to  the  14',  and  the  above  is  written: 

125'  74'  20 ' 
45'  28'  13' 
80' 46'    7".     Ana. 
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Example.— Subtract  49*'  36'  14"  from  »0^ 

Solution.— Since  I''  =  60'  and  1'  =  60 ",  we  can  write,  90**  =  89"  5Sf 

60",  and 

89*  59'  60 ' 

49"  36'  U" 

40**  23'  46' .    Ans. 

Example.— Add  83'»  15'  39"  and  96"  44'  21". 

Solution.—  83"  15'  39" 

96"  44'  21" 

179"  59'  60 ' 

Since  60 '  =  1',  add  1'  to  59'  making  it  60' ;  since  60'  =  1\  add  1  to  179*, 

making  it  180". 

Therefore,  83"  15'  89"  +  96"  44'  21"  =  180".    Ans. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  Add  43"  0'  59 "  and  10"  59'  40 ".  Ans.  54"  0'  39 ". 

2.  From  180"  12'  20"  subtract  3"  12'  56 ".  Ans.  176"  59'  24". 
8.    From  84"  take  83"  14  10 ",  and  to  the  result  add  14'  10".    Ans.  1". 


THE   TRIGONOMETRIC   FUNCTIONS. 

745.  A  function  of  a  quantity  is  another  quantity  de- 
pending upon  the  first  one  for  its  value.  The  circumference 
of  a  circle,  for  example,  is  a  function  of  the  diameter,  be- 
cause the  length  of  the  circumference  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  diameter. 

746.  In  Trigonometry,  the  number  of  degrees  con- 
tained in  an  angle  is  often  denoted  by  certain  lines,  called 
the  trigronometric  functions,  whose  lengths  depend 
upon  the  arcs  which  measure  the  angles.  These  lines  are 
the  characteristic  quantities  of  trigonometry. 

The  principal  trigonometric  functions  are  the  sinCy  cosine^ 
and  tangent. 

747«     The  sine  of  an  angle  is  the  line  drawn  from  the 

point  where  one  side  of  the  angle  cuts  the 
circumference  perpendicular  to  the  other 
side.  Thus,  //  C\  Fig.  02,  is  the  sine  of  the 
angle  B  O  A,  In  making  calculations,  the 
word  sine  is  abbreviated  to  sin^  and  instead 
of  writing  sine  of  />  O  A,  or  sine  of  34** 
figT^.  15',  write  sin  BOA,  and  sin  34^  IS. 
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Fig.  Ci 


748.  The  cosine  of  an  angle  is  the  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  sine  to  the  center  of  the  circle.  Thus,  in  the 
above  figure,  O  C  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  BOA.  The 
word  cosine  is  abbreviated  to  cos.  Thus,  the  cosine  of 
B  O  A  is  written  cos  B  O  A. 

749.  If  a  tangent  is  drawn  at  the  right  extremity  of 
the  horizontal  diameter  of  a  circle,  which  forms  one  side  of 
an  angle,  and  the  other  side  of  the  angle  is 
prolonged  to  meet  it,  the  distance  intercepted 
by  the  two  sides  of  the  angle  is  called  the 
tangent  of  that  angle.  Thus,  in  Fig.  63,  D  B 
is  the  tangent  oiBOA.  The  wovA  tangent 
is  abbreviated  to  tan.  Thus,  the  tangent  of 
B  O  A  is  written  tan  BO  A. 

750.  If  a  tangent  is  drawn  from  the  upper  extremity 
of  a  vertical  diameter  of  a  circle,  whose  horizontal  diameter 

forms  one  side  of  an  angle,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  angle  is  prolonged  until  it 
meets  this  tangent,  the  distance  inter- 
cepted on  this  tangent  between  the  ex- 
remity  of  the  vertical  diameter  and  the 
prolonged  line  is  called  the  cotanjircnt  of 
Fig.  w.  that  angle.  Thus,  EF^  Fig.  04,  is  the  cotan- 

gent of  the  angle  BOA.  The  word  cotangiut  is  al^brt-viated 
to  cotan.  Thus,  the  cotangent  of  BOA  is  written  cotan  BOA. 
These  abbreviations  must  always  be  pn^nount  «rl  in  full. 
Thus,  cos  14**  22'  4G',  is  pronounced  cosine  of  fourtctu  de- 
grees^ twenty -two  vmiutes  and  forty -six  seconds;  tan  45^  is 
pronounced  tangent  of  forty -five  degrees. 

Example. — Given,  an  angle  =  60",  to  draw  its 
sine,  cosine,  tangent,  and  cotangent. 

Solution. — Describe  any  circle,  II E  B  (7,  Fig. 
65,  and  draw  the  horizontal  diameter  If  B,  and  the 
vertical  diameter  G  E,  From  7?,  mark  <^fl  //  A  = 
60',  and  draw  O  A\  then,  B  O  A  =  00\  At  ./, 
draw  A  C  perpendicular  to  O  B.  A  C=  sin  GO, 
and  O  C  =  cos  60\ 

Draw  a  tangent  at  /?,  and  prolong  O  A  until  O  A 
intersects  the  tangent  at  /?j  then  Z>  B  =  tan  60\  fig.  6& 
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Fig.  66. 


Draw  a  tangent  at  E,  and  prolong  it  until  it  meets  O  A  prolonged  at 
F\  then,  E  F=  cotan  60°.     Ans. 

751.  The  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  and  cotangent  of  the 
same  angle  in  circles  of  different  radii  are  proportional  to 
the  radii.  In  a  circle  whose  radius  is  3,  for  example,  they 
are  three  times  as  great  as  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  and 

•cotangent  of  the  same  angle  in  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  1.  Thus,  in  Fig.  CO,  the 
angles  BOA  and  F  O  H  are  the  same; 
but  if  the  radius  6? -ff  is  three  times  as  long 
as  the  radius  O  /%  then,  by  the  principle 
of  similar  triangles  (see  Art.  7 16),  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  the  sine  A  C\%  three 
times  as  long  as  the  sine  H  K\  that  the 
cosine  O  Cis  three  times  as  long  as  the  cosine  O K;  that  the 
tangent  D  B  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  tangent  E  F^  and 
that  the  cotangent  R  N  \s  three  times  as  long  as  the  cotan- 
gent L  M,     Hence,  we  have  the  two  important  principles: 

If  the  values  of  the  sifu\  cosine^  tangent^  and  eotangent  are 
known  for  any  angle  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  i,  their 
values  for  the  same  angle  in  any  other  circle  can  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  their  known  values  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
ly  by  the  radius  of  the  required  circle. 

Conversely^  if  the  values  of  the  sine^  cosine ^  tangent^  and 
cotangent  are  known  for  an  angle  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
other  than  7,  their  values  for  the  same  angle  in  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  1  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  known  values  by 
the  radius  of  the  given  circle. 

Example.— Sin  28'  21'  to  a  radius  1  =  .47486;  what  is  the  sine  of  the 
same  angle  to  a  radius  4.W 

Solution.—    .17480  x 'H  =  2.13687.     Ans. 

Example.— If  tan  19^  35'  to  a  radius  5  =  1.77880,  what  does  the  tan- 
gent of  the  same  angle  to  a  radius  1  equal  ? 

Solution. —    1.77880  -r-  5  =  .35576.     Ans. 

752.  To  facilitate  calculations,  tables  of  the  trigonomet- 
ric functions  arc  employed.  These  tables  give  the  sine, 
cosine,  tangent,  cotangent,  etc.,  of  the  degrees  and  minutes 
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in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  1.  Hence,  when  the  sir.e,  cosine, 
tangent,  or  cotangent  is  given  for  an  an^'.e  in  a  circle  whv^st* 
radius  is  greater  or  less  than  1,  i:s  value  must  be  found  fv^r 
a  circle  wh«>se  radius  is  1,  before  the  table  can  be  used. 

For  example,  suppose  we  have  measured  :ho  sine  or  a 
certain  angle  belonging  to  a  circle  wh^^se  radius  is  0"  too:. 
and  found  that  it  measures  0.4:«7'2  feet,  and  waniod  :.^  nnd 
how  many  degrees  the  angle  contained.  In  this  case  the 
sine  of  the  angle  for  a  circle  whose  radius  is  '^i*  feot  =  i».4:»r'i 

feet.     Bv  dividing  9.4i»:-2  bv  20,  we  have  —^'-'l  =  ,4:-;>t>. 

which  is  the  sine  of  the  sarrw  anj;:le  in  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  1;  and  by  Liking  in  a  tabic  containing::  the  natural  sinos 
of  angles  for  different  degrees  and  minutes,  we  find  opposite 
.4:4S0,  -28'  21',  which  is  the  size  of  the  anj::le.  The  method 
of  using  the  table  of  natural  sines,  cosines,  tanc:onts,  and 
cotangents  will  be  e.Kplaincd  later. 

753.  The  application  of  the  trij^i>n«Mnoiric  functions  is 

made  in  right-ani^lod  trianirlos.     Thus,  in 

Fig.  07,  A  B  C'  is  a  riiiht-aniilod  iriaujilo, 

right-angled  at  ('.       If  -/  bo  takon  as  a 

center,  and  A  i>  as  a  radius,   and  an  arc 

I)  B  r  he  described,  />*  ( 'will  bo  llu*  sifw 

of  the  angle  B  A  c\  and  ./   ('  will  bo  the 

C  B  cosine  of  B  A  C,     If,  with  tho  saino  onitor 
Fig.  C7.  .{^  i)^^  ^yjtj^  ^./  ^  jjj^  .^  la^liijs,  an  arc  (  "  //  /:' 

be  described,  B  C  will  be  the  tan^i^^tut  of  B  A  ( \ 

754.  To  show  the  method  of  usini;  tho  si  no,  cosine  and 
tangent,  the  following  cases  will  bo  considered: 

Case  I. — Suppose  we  have  a  ri^ht- 
angled  triangle-^  B  T,  Fig.  CS,  rij;ht-  J^ 

angled  at  C^  and  that  we  know  the 
lengths  of  A  B  and  B  T,  and  wish  to 
find  the  length  of  A  C,  and  tlie  anj^los 
A  and  B.  ^ 

As  A  C B  is  a  right-anj^lod  triangle,  ''»"  '^• 

we  can  calculate-/  C  by  suhtractinj^^  the  Sipiaic  of  /»*  T 
from   the   square   of  A  /V,  and   extracting  the  scjuare  rcx>t 
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of  the  remainder,  or  A  C  =  V  A  B*  —  B  C*.  (See  Art. 
214.)  But  we  should  not  know  the  angles  A  and  B. 
Hence,  we  proceed  as  follows:  With  ^  as  a  center,  and 
A  B  as  a,  radius,  describe  the  arc  B  D\  then,  B  C  '\s 
the  sine  of  the  angle  A^  and  -^  ^  is  the  radius  of  the 
circle.  Suppose  that  A  B  =  15  feet,  and  B  C  =  8.604 
feet.     Now,  reduce  B  C  to  a,  circle  whose  radius  is  1,  by 

dividing  8.604  by  15,  or     '        =  .6736  =  sine  of  angle  A^  in 

a  circle  whose  radius  is  1. 

Looking  in  a  table  of  natural  sines,  we  find  opposite  .5736, 

35° ;  hence,  angle  A  =  35°.     Now,  observe  from  the  figure 

that  A  B  is  the  hypotenuse,  and  B  C  is  the  side  opposite  the 

angle  we  wish  to  find ;  then,  since  we  divided  B  C  hy  A  By 

to  reduce  the  sine  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  1,  we  have 

^    ^     ^        side  opposite        •        ^         ,     .  .    »        » 

Rule  !• -J — —^ =  sine  of  anscle  in  a  circle  whose 

hypotenuse  "^       ^ 

radius  is  1, 

Since  angle  A  +  angle  ^  =  90° ;    angle  ^  =  90°  —  35°  = 

55°.     Having  found  the  angle  B^  the  side  A  C  can  be  easily 

found  by  referring  to  a  table  of  natural  sines,  in  which  the 

sine  of  55°  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  .81915. 

T^  1      -  ,         side  opposite         .  -         , 

From  rule   1,  we  have  — j ^-^ =  sme  of  angle,  or 

hypotenuse 

A  C 
since  B  is  an  angle  of  55°,  and  A  C  is  the  side  opposite,  -— -  = 

Xd 

.81915,  or  A  C=  .81015  X  15  =  12.29  feet.     We  now  know 
all  of  the  sides  and  angles. 

Since  A  C  —  .81915  X  15  =  sine  of  the  angle  B  X  hypote- 
nuse, and  A  C  —  side  opposite,  we  have. 

Rule  2. — Side  opposite  =  hypotenuse  X  sine. 
Case  11. — Suppose  that  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  A  B  C, 

Fig.  69,  right-angled  at  C,  the  side 
u4  C=  14,  and  the  hypotenuse  yJ  B  = 
18,  had  been  given,  to  find  B  C,  and  the 
angles  .  /  and  B.  B  Cis  called  the  side 
opposite  the  angle  A^  and  A  C  is  called 
the  side  adjacent.  With  /it  as  a  center, 
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and  A  B  SLS  a,  radius,  describe  the  arc  B  D,  Then  A  C  \^ 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  -^  to  a  radius  A  B  =\^\  cos  -^  to  a 
radius  1  =  14  -^  18  =  .77778.  Referring  to  a  table  of  natural 
cosines,  .77778  will  be  found  to  be  the  cos  of  38°  50'  32  ". 

Hence,  the  angle  A  =  38°  56'  32'.     To  find  B^  subtract  A 
from  90**, 

90°  =  89°  59'  60' 
38°  56'  32' 


51°    3' 28' 
Therefore,  B  =  51°  3'  28'. 

But  since  14  -r- 18  =  -<4  C-r-  A  i5,  we  have 

side  adjacent 

Rule  3. —         .   ^  / =  costnc. 

Iiypotcnuse 

B  C  is  side  opposite  the  angle  A  ;  therefore,  since  side  op 
posite  =  hypotenuse  X  sine  (rule  2),  -5  C=  18  X  sin  38°  50 
32'  =  18X  .62853  =  11.31. 

^.  .  side  adjacent  ,      ,    ^  v         , 

Since  cosine  =  — r r ( rule  3 ),  we  have 

hypotenuse  ^  ^ 

Rule  4. — Side  adjacent  =  hypotenuse  X  cosine. 

Case  III. — In  Fig.  70,  A  C  B  is  a  right-angled  triangle, 
right-angled  at  C.  Let  ^  C=  9,  and  A  C  =  IQ,  To  find 
the  hypotenuse  A  B,  and  angles  A  and  />. 

B.  In  the  preceding  cases,  the  hypot- 
enuse was  given  ;  A  was  taken  as  a  cen- 
ter, and  the  hypotenuse  ^-1  B  as  a,  radius. 
But  since,  in  the  present  case,  the  hy- 
potenuse is  unknown,  we  cannot  use  it  pio.  ;o. 
as  in  rules  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  So  wc  take  the  same  center  ./, 
and  A  C  as  a  radius,  and  describe  the  arc  C  D.  Then,  B  C 
is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  A  to  a  radius  1<;,  and  9  -*-  10  = 
.5025,  or  tangent  A  to  a  radius  1.  In  a  table  of  naturul 
tangents  we  find  .5625  opposite  2!i'  21'  *^.S". 

Therefore,  A  =  29°  21'  28\  and  //  =  !M)^  —  V.f  21'  28"  = 
t)0°  38'  32'. 

To  find  A  /?,  we  use  rule  2,  side  oj)p()site  r=  hypotenuse  X 
sine,  or  9  =  sin  29°  21'  28'  X  hypotenuse.     In   the  table  of 
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natural  sines,  we   find   that  sin  29°  21'  28'  =  .4902G.     9  = 

9 

.4902f3  X  hypotenuse,  or  hypotenuse  =  =  18. 80. 

Since  B  C=i  9,  or  side  opposite,  A  C  =^  16,  or  side  adja- 
cent, and  0'T'16  =  BC'^A  C,  or  tangent,  we  have 

Rule  5. — Tan^rn/  =  -^-7 —-: -/  also, 

stae  adjacent 

Rule  6. — Side  opposite  =  tangent  X  side  adjacent. 
We  also  have 

^    *     -r       /-  .  .       side  adjacent  , 

Rule  7. — Lot  an  scent  =  — ->— — ~ — = — /  and 

^  side  opposite 

Rule  8. — Side  adjacent  =  cotangent  X  side  opposite. 

By  means  of  these  eight  rules,  we  can  find  the  side  and 
angles  of  any  triangle,  when  three  of  its  parts  are  given, 
one  part  being  a  side. 

They  should  be  memorised,  and  for  convenience  are  again 
given  here. 

hypotenuse 

Rule  2. — Side  opposite  ==.  hypotenuse  X  sine. 

,^    .  ^     .  side  adjacent 

Rule  3. — Cosine  :=^  —. -=^ . 

hypotenuse 

Rule  4. — Side  adjacent  =  hypotenuseX  cosine. 

^  ^       side  opposite 

Rule  5. —  1  angent  —  —r-. ^. . 

side  adjacent 

Rule  6. — Side  opposite  =  side  adjacent  X  tangent. 

_  ^  ,  .      side  adjacent 

Rule  7. — C  otaniTcnt  =  — —. -. — . 

side  opposite 

Rule  8. — Side  adjacent  —  cotangent  X  side  opposite. 

To  these  may  be  added  two  more: 

_  rr  .   .  side  opposite 

Rule  9. — Ihpotcnusc"       —  \^ , 

sine 

Rule  10. — Jiypottfiuse  ^=z  -      -       -^   -. 

cosine 

When  solving  triani^les  by  means  of  these  rules,  and  the 

hypc^tenuse   is  given  or  required,  use  rule  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  or 

10 ;  but,   when  the    two  sides  about    the  right    angle    are 

given,  use  rules  5  and  6  or  7  and  8, 
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BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  Given,  an  angle  =  45*",  to  draw  its  sine,  cosine  and  tangent 

2.  Given,  the  tangent  of  an  angle  in  a  circle  8  inches  in  diameter  = 
2  inches.  Draw  a  figure,  and  from  it  find  the  sine  of  the  same  angle  in 
a  circle  whose  radius  is  twice  as  great. 

3.  The  cosine  of  an  angle  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  1  inch  is  .9654 

inch,     (a)  What  is  the  cosine  of  the  same  angle  in  a  circle  whose  radius 

measures  S^  inches?    (d)  What  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  .63  inch  ? 

.        ( (a)  3.8789  in. 
Ans.  -j  ^^^  ^^2  in. 

TRIGONOMETRIC   TABLES. 

In  the  foregoing  rules,  the  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and 
cotangents  are  all  to  be  taken  from  printed  tables,  which 
have  previously  been  referred  to.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
tables  in  general  use  ;  the  first  is  a  table  of  natural  sines, 
cosines,  tangents,  etc.,  and  gives  their  actual  values  for  a  cir- 
cle whose  radius  is  1.  In  other  tables,  logarithms  are  used. 
The  first  is  the  table  that  we  shall  employ,  and  the  method 
of  using  it  will  now  be*  explained. 

755*  Given,  an  angrle,  to  find  Its  sine,  cosine, 
tangrent,  and  cotangent : 

Example. — Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent  and 
cotangent  of  an  angle  of  87"  24'. 

Solution. — Look  in  the  table  of  natural  sines  along  th(;  l()i)s 
of  the  pages  and  find  87°.  The  left-hand  column  is  marked  ('),  mean- 
ing that  the  minutes  are  to  be  sought  in  that  column,  and  bej^in  wiih 
0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  up  to  fiO.  Glancing  down  this  column  until  *JI  is  toiind, 
find  opposite  this  24  in  the  column  marked  si'fit-,  and  headed  JJ7  ,  the 
number  .60738;  then  .00788  =  sin  37"  24'  to  a  radius  1.  In  exac  llv  the 
same  manner,  find  in  the  column  marked  coshir,  and  headed  IJT  ,  the 
number  .79441,  which  corresponds  to  cos  37  24  ;  or<  os  \\\  24'  V.M  11. 
So,  also,  find  in  the  column  marked  tatii^cnt,  and  hr.Khd  JIT  ,  and 
opposite  24',  the  number  .764.j6;  whence,  tan  37  24'  -.  .70l.V>.  I'in.illy, 
find  in  the  column  marked  coiani^cftt  and  headed  31  ,  and  c»pj)osit<-  24', 
the  number  1.30795;  whence,  cotan  37  24  -^  \:.^)1\)r^. 

756«  In  most  of  the  tables  piiblishcd,  the  an^^lrs  run 
only  from  0°  to  45°,  at  the  heads  r»f  the  (•r)hn7ins  ;  to  line]  ;iii 
angle  greater  than  45'^,  look  at  tlw  />ofh>m  of  f//r  /utyr  and 
glance  upwards^  using  the  extreme  Hght-hand  column  to 
find  minutes,  which  begin  with  0  at  the  bottom  and  run 
upwards,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  up  to  00. 
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Example. — Find  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  and  cotangent  of  77*  4ff. 

Solution. — Since  this  angle  is  greater  than  45*,  look  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tables,  until  the  column  marked  sipie^  and  headed  77",  is 
found.  Glancing  up  the  column  of  minutes  on  the  right,  until  43'  is 
found,  find  opposite  43'  in  the  column  marked  sine  at  the  bottom,  and 
headed  77%  the  number  .97711;  this  is  the  sine  of  77*  43',  or  sin  77*  43' 
=.97711.  Similarly,  in  the  column  marked  cosine,  and  headed  77*, 
find  opposite  43',  in  the  right-hand  column,  the  number  .21275;  this  is 
the  cosine  of  77*  43',  or  cos  77*  43'=  .21275.  So,  also,  find  that  4.59283 
is  the  tangent  of  77*  43',  or  tan  77*  43'  =  4.59283.  Finally,  find  in  the 
same  manner,  that  the  cotangent  of  77*  43',  or  cotan  77*  43'  =  .21773. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  sine  of  14*"  22'  2G'. 

Explanation. — The  sine  of  14°  22'  26',  lies  between  the 
sine  14°  22'  and  14°  23'.  Sin  14°  22'  =  .24813;  sin  14°  23'  = 
.24841;  difference  =  .00028.  Hence,  there  are  28  parts  be- 
tween sin  14°  22'  and  sin  14°  23',  or  28  parts  corresponding 
to  a  difference  of  1'.  Now,  since  1'  =  CO',  the  number  of 
parts  between  sin  14°  22'  and  sin  14°  22'  26%  that  is,  the 
number  of  parts  corresponding  to  a  difference  of  26',  must 
l^e  II  X  28  =  12.1.  Since  .1  is  less  than  .5,  omit  it,  and  we 
have  12  as  the  number  of  parts  to  be  added  to  the  sine  of  14° 
22'  to  produce  the  sine  of  14°  22'  20'. 

Therefore,  sin  14°  22'  20'  =  .24813  +  .00012  =  .24825. 

By  referring  to  the  table  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and 
cotangents,  it  will  be  observed  that,  as  the  angles  increase 
in  size,  the  sines  and  tangents  increase,  while  the  cosines  and 
cotangents  decrease.  In  the  above  example,  therefore,  had 
it  been  required  to  find  the  cosine  or  the  cotangent  of  14°  22' 
20",  the  correction  for  the  20'  would  have  been  subtracted 
from  the  cosine  or  the  cotangent  of  14°  22',  instead  of  added 
to  it.  From  the  foregoing,  we  have,  to  find  the  sine,  cosine, 
tangent,  or  cotangent  of  an  angle  containing  seconds,  the 
following  rule: 

Rule  11. — Find  in  the  table  the  sine,  cosine^  tangent ^  or 
cotangent  corresponding  to  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  the 
angle. 

For  the  seconds,  find  i lie  difference  of  tJie  values  of  the  sine^ 
cosine,  tangent,  or  cotangent,  taken  from  the  table  between 
zidiich  the  seconds  of  the  angle  fall;  multiply  this  difference 
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by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  number  of  seconds  in  the 
given  angle^  and  whose  denominator  is  60, 

If  sine  or  tangent^  add  this  correction  to  the  value  first 
found;  if  cosine  or  cotangent^  subtract  the  correction. 

Example. — Find  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  and  cotangent  of  56*  43'  17'. 

Solution.— Sin 56' 43' =  .83597.  Sin 56' 44' =  .83613.  Since56  43l7* 
is  greater  than  56'  43'  and  less  than  56'  44',  the  value  of  the  sin  of  the 
angle  lies  between  .83597  and  .83613;  the  difference  =  .^5613  -  .'=»aj9T  = 
.00016;  multiplying  this  by  the  fraction  i  J,  .00016  X  JJ  =  .«Wm).5,  nearly, 
which  is  to  be  added  \.o  .8a597,  the  value  first  found,  or  .s:V)97  h-  .(mmmjo 
=  .83602.     Hence,  sin  56'  43'  17'  =  .83602.     Ans. 

Cos  56^  43' =.54878;  cos  56"  44' =  .54854;  the  difference  =  .54S78 - 
.54854  =  .00024.  and  .00024  X  1 J  =  .00007.  nearly.  Now,  since  the  cosine 
is  desired,  we  must  subtract  this  correction  from  cos  hW  43'  or  .54STS; 
subtracting,  .54878  —  .00007  =  .54871.  Hence,  cos  56'  43  17'  =  .54.S71. 
Ans. 

Tan  56'  43'  =  1.52382;  tan  56'  44'  =  1.52429;  the  difference  =  .rKX)97, 
and  .00097  X  i5  = -00027,  nearly.  Since  the  tangent  is  desired,  we 
must  add,  giving  1.52332  +  .00027  =  1.52359.  Hence,  tan  5*»  43  17'  = 
1.52359.     Ans. 

Cotan  56'  43' =  .65646;  cotan  56'  44' =  .65604;  the  difference  = 
.00042.  and  .00042  Xil  =  . 00012,  nearly.  Since  the  cotangent  is  de- 
sired, we  must  subtract,  giving  .65646- .00012  =  .656:^.  Hence. 
cotan  56'  43'  17'  =  .65684.    Ans. 

IfSI.  Given,  tlie  sine,  cosine,  tanij^ent,  or  cotan- 
8:ent,  to  find  tlie  anffle  corresponding: 

Example. — The  sine  of  an  angle  is  .47-l?<0;  what  i^  the  ar.;:-*  ? 

Solution. — Consulting  the  table  of  natural  sin.-,  j^laive  f^.wn  tl.*: 
columns  marked  j/>i^,  until  .47486  is  found  o:)T>osite  '21  ,  ir.  the  1'  ft-han  1 
column,  and  under  the  column  headed  2*^  .  Thef  i''.r<;,  the  ai  ;jl': 
whose  sine  =  .47486  is  28"  21',  or  sin  2s^  21'  =  .474^0.     An^. 

Example. — Find  the  angle  whose  cosine  is  .270:;2, 

Solution. — Looking  in  the  columns  mark'-'l  r^s /;/<•,  at  the  t^ij>of  tli*; 
page,  it  is  not  found;  hence,  the  anj^^le  i-  j;r'at<  r  tliari  4"»  ;  <  on  « - 
quently,  looking  in  the  columns  njarked  /r./A'-  at  :!:•■  li'-ti-.n;  of  tlii- 
page,  it  is  found  opposite  19',  in  the  ;■/;./'■/'-//''/'■/' "i:rr.ri  .»t  rr.ii.nt'-  ,  aii<l 
in  the  column  headed  74*  at  the  lM»it«'r:  .  'I  li'-r*  t «.;.:.  I'l'  ;.i.;<;i'  v.  hi,  «■ 
cosine  is  .270:52,  is  74^  19',  <»r  <  os  71    11»     .  .2:«»:;-.'.     Ar. 


*N<)TE. — Whenever  the  sine,  «..'»sini'.  tar.'^'iit .  «.r  ( ..lan;^!  nt  «.f  ;iri 
angle  is  given,  and  no  radius  is  spe».ihed,  th'j  radiu  ,  i.  al'.\My  .  ini'h-t* 
stcKxl  to  be  1. 
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Example. — Find  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  2.15925. 

Solution. — On  searching  a  table  of  natural  tangents,  it  is  found  to 
belong  to  an  angle  greater  than  45**,  so  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
column  marked  tangent  at  the  bottom.  It  is  found  opposite  9',  in  the 
right-hand  column  of  minutes,  and  in  the  column  headed  65°  at  the 
bottom.     Therefore,  tan  65"  9'  =  2. 15925.     Ans. 

Example. — Find  the  angle  whose  cotangent  is  .43412. 

Solution. — From  the  table  of  natural  cotangents,  it  is  found  that 
this  value  is  less  than  the  cotangent  of  45**,  so  it  must  be  found  in  the 
column  marked  cotangent  at  the  bottom.  Looking  there,  it  is  found 
in  the  column  headed  66**  at  the  bottom,  and  opposite  32',  in  the  right- 
hand  column  of  minutes.  Therefore,  the  angle  whose  cotangent  is 
.43412,  is  66**  32',  or  cotan  66**  32'  =  .43412.     Ans. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  angle  whose  sine  is  .42531. 

Explanation. — Referring  to  the  table  of  sines,  this  num- 
ber is  found  to  lie  between  .42525,  the  sine  of  25**  10',  and 
.42552,  the  sine  of  25°  11'.  The  difference  between  these 
two  numbers  =  .42552  —  .42-525  =  .00027,  or  27  parts;  the 
difference  between  .42525,  the  sine  of  25°  10',  and  .42531, 
the  sine  of  the  given  angle,  =  .42531  —  .42525  =  .00006,  or  6 
parts.  Therefore,  the  angle  whose  sine  is  .42531,  is  greater 
than  25°  10'  by  G  of  the  27  parts  between  sin  25°  10'  and  sin 
25°  11'.     Hence,  the  angle  whose  sine  =  .42531  =  25°  lO^V- 

Since  1'  =  GO'',  ^^  minute  =  /^  X  GO  =13.3^  Therefore,the 
angle  whose  sine  is  .42531  =  25°  10'  13.3^ 

In  this  case,  the  correction  is  added  for  the*  cosine  and 
cotangent,  as  well  as  for  the  sine  and  tangent,  because  for 
any  difference  between  the  given  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  or 
cotangent,  and  the  one  belonging  to  the  angle  next  lower, 
the  size  of  the  angle  always  increases  a  corresponding 
amount. 

758.  To  find  the  angle  corresponding  to  a  given  sine, 
cosine,  tangent,  or  cotangent,  whose  exact  value  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  table: 

Kulc   12. — 11  nd  the  difference  of  the  tzuo  numbers  in  the 

tidde  betzcccfi  ichich  the  ^i^  ire//  si//e,  cosi//e^  or  tangent  falls ^ 
a//d  //se  the  nundwr  of  parts  in  this  difference  as  the  denomi 
nator  of  a  fractioji. 
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Find  the  difference  between  the  number  belonging  to  the 
smaller  angle,  and  the  given  sine^  cosine^  tangent^  or  cotan- 
gent^ and  use  the  number  of  parts  in  the  difference  just  found 
as  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  mentioned  above.  Multiply 
this  fraction  by  60,  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of 
seconds  to  be  added  to  the  smaller  angle. 

Example. — Find  the  angle  whose  sine  =  .57698. 

Solution. — Looking  in  the  table  of  natural  sines,  in  the  columns 
marked  sine^  it  is  found  between. 57691  =  sin  35**  14'  and  .57715  =  35**  15'. 
The  difference  between  them  is  .57715  — .57691  =  .00024.  or  24  parts. 
The  difference  between  the  sine  of  the  smaller  angle,  or  sin  85'  14'  = 
.57691,  and  the  given  sine,  or  .67698,  is  .57698  —  .57691  =  .00007,  or  7  parts. 

Then.  ,V  X  60  =  17.5%  and  the  angle  =  35'  14'  17.5',  or  sin 
85*  14'  17.5"  =  .57698.    Ans. 

Example. — Find  the  angle  whose  cosine  is  .27052. 

Solution. — Looking  in  the  table  of  cosines,  it  is  found  to  belong  to 
a  greater  angle  than  45'  and,  hence,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  columns 
marked  cosine^  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  is  found  between  the 
numbers  .27060  =  cos  74*18'  and  .27032  =  cos  74^19'.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  .27060  —  .27032  =  .00028,  or  28  parts.  The  cosine  of 
the  smaller  angle,  or  74*18',  is  .27060,  and  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  given  cosine  is  .27060  —  .27052  =  .00008,  or  8  parts. 

Hence,  J*y  X  60  =  17.14',  nearly,  and  the  angle  whose  cosine  is 
.27052  =  74*  18'  17.14%  or  cos  74*  18'  17.14'  =  .27052.     An-. 

FxAMPLE. — Find  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  2.15841. 

Solution.— 2.15841  falls  between  2. 15760  =  inn  05"  8,  and  2.15925  = 
tan  65' 9'.  The  difference  =  2.15925  — 2. inToO  =  .001  (>5,  or  1(35  parts. 
2.15841  —  2.15760=  .00081,  or  81  parts.  ^Vir  X  00  =  29.5  ',  nearly,  and  the 
angle  whose  tangent  is  2.15841  =  05^  8' 29.5  ",  or  tan  05' 8' 29.5  "  = 
2.15841. 

Example. — Find  the  angle  whose  cotangent  is  1.26342. 

Solution.— 1.26342  falls  between  1.20395  =  cotan  38'  21'.  and  1.20319 
=  cotan  88*  22'.  The  difference  =  1 .  26.395  -  1 .  203 19  =  .  00070.  1 .  20395 
—  1.26342  =  .00053.  f |X60  =  41.9,  nearly,  and  the  angle  whose  cotan- 
gent is  1.26342=38*  21'  41.9",  or  cotan  38^  21'  41.9  '  =  1.26342. 


BXAMPLKS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.    Find  {a)  the  sine,  {d)  cosine  and  {c)  tangent  of  48*  17'. 

Vif)  1.12172, 
C.  Vol  L-'JB, 


{(j)  .74644. 
Ans.  •!  (d)  .66545. 
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2.     Find  the  (a)  sine,  (d)  cosine,  and  (c)  tangent  of  18*  11'  6". 

( (a)  .22810. 

Ans.  ]  (d)  .97364 

i{c)  .23427. 

8.     Find  the  (a)  sine,  (d)  cosine,  and  (c)  tangent  of  72'  0'  1.8". 

{a)  .95106. 

Ans. 


na)  .voiuo. 
](d)  .30901. 
((c)  3.07777. 


4     (a)  Of  what  angle  is  .26489   the  sine?    (l)  Of   what  is  it  the 

cosine  ?  A       1  (^)  ^^^  ^^'  ^"^'^  "• 

"I  (^)  74*^  38'  22.8". 

5.    (a)  Of  what  angle  is  .68800  the  sine  ?  (d)  Of  what  the  cosine  ?  (c) 

Of  what  the  tangent  ?  ( {a)  43"  28'  20". 

Ans.  \  (6)  46°  31'  40". 

84**  31'  40.5". 


((«) 

He) 


THE   SOLUTION   OF   TRIANGLES. 

759.  As  previously  stated,  every  triangle  has  six  parts, 
three  sides  and  three  angles,  and  if  any  three  parts  are  given, 
one  of  them  being  a  side,  the  other  three  may  be  found. 

In  right-angled  triangles,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  two 
parts  in  addition  to  the  right  angle,  one  of  which  must  be  a 
side. 

Rules  1  to  12  are  sufficient  for  solving  all  cases. 


RIGHT-ANGLi:0  TRIANGLES. 

The  method  of  solving  right-angled  triangles  has  already 
been  explained,  but  a  few  additional  examples  will  be  con- 
sidered.    There  arc  two  cases: 

Case  I. —  J  I7uvi  tJic  two  given  parts  arc  a  side  and  an  angle: 

Example. — In  Fig.  71,  the  hypotenuse  A  B  of  the  right-angled  tri- 

angle  A  C  I>  is  24  feet,  and  the  angle  A  is 
29"  31',  to  find  the  sides  ^  C  and  ^  C.  and  the 
angle  B. 

Note. — When  working   examples  of  this 

kind,  construct  the  figure,  and  mark  the  known 

parts.      This  is  a  great  help  in  solving  the 

Pj(^  .J.J  "     example.     Hence,  in  the  figure  draw  the  angle 

.'/  to  represent  an  angle  of  29"  81',  and  com- 
plete the  right-angled  triangle  A  C B,  right-angled  at  C,  as  shown. 
Mark  the  angle  ./  and  the  hypotenuse,  as  is  done  in  the  figure. 

Solution.— Angle  /?  rr^  90  -  t,'9 '  :U'  =  fJO^  29'.  To  find  A  C,  use  rule 
4  ;  viz.,  A  C,  or  side  adjacent  =r  hypotenuse  X  cosine  =  24  X  cos  29*  81* 
=  24  X  .87021  =  20.89  feet,  nearly. ' 
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To  find  B  C  use  the  sun«  nie :  i: 
.4d2«8  =  11.^2  feet,  nearir.  To  t=L^t  i 
used,  viz.,  side  opposite  =  hTpoten:: 

r=  24  X  .492*3  =  1 1.!*2  feet,  neartr. 


*  l^— %         i^J         mm- 


<  s 


2  ::c 


.-:f  -fS  •  2*  =i4  V 


:-=  .  ^:-   Jif 


;  f  =  j:  yj* : 


Example. — One  side  of  a  right-angie-i  triinzle.  .-i  S  S    r:^    "-.  i^ 

«  37  feet  7  irches  I:-*;:  il"e  i=::.r  :Tr':-j::e  is 
35"  3S  7  .  Hot  In^  is  the  hyr-::/— s-e.  :he 
side  adjacent,  and  -arjii:  :=  :hr  ::r.-r  ^^g'.r  : 

SoLrriox.— Angle   J  =  !>:■   -  -:ry  Z3f  7'  = 
54'dS  53. 

To  find  the  hv>::en--5e.  u-r  —Ir  9, 


Pig.  n 


hrpotenuse  = 


<•■      *.T- 


Since  the  side  opposite  is  given  in  feet  and  :r.:r-c<.  b::h  must  Ve 
reduced  to  feet,  or  both  to  inches. 

7  in.  =  ^,  of  a  foot  =  .5«3  -r  of  a  foot,  and  .7  7=  :^.:.>S5  ft. 


Therefore,  the  hypotenuse  =  ^;„  .,-    .^.. 


4-  >  ■•  •    *  » 


=  ST.  irv3  feet  = 


sin  -J'j   ;^J   . 
87  ft,  2  in.,  nearly. 

To  find  the  side  j4  C,  use  rule  4,  side  ai-dcen:  =  hy>^:enuse  X 

cosine  =  87.133  X cos 25'  SS*  7"  =  87.133  x  .t'-'^l'J  =  >.•;!  :tv:  =  7^  ::.  Tj 


in.,  nearly. 


\ 


Arulc  /:  r^  'U    2^5  W  . 


Ar.<.   -     ' 
I 


•  >-> 


The  work  involved  in  findinj^  the  sine  ar.tl  -.•  »>::.c  •  : 
above  example,  is  as  follows:  Sin  Co  :>»  z^  .4:ii:'.«»:  -i::  *J"i  :U  -  .4:.1V»; 
difference  =  .00026;  .00026  Xc"u  =  .'^<M'3.  IK  txo.  si:;  J")  :t::  7  .4:'.i:^»0 
4-  .(J*)(X«  =  .43133. 

Cos  2o    :«■  =  .90221;  cos  25^  :W  =  .lM>-2n-<;  ,li{Tt-Riuc  r-.  .IMHH:^.  jhmH:? 
X  /ff  =  .00002,  nearly.     Hence,  c«>s  -Jo    :{:*.  7    -  .{H)'2'2i  -  .«mh»o\?  _  .imOlJ*. 

Case  II. —  When  tico  sides  arc  i:^ii't>t  : 

Example. — In  the  right-angled  triangle, 
ABC,  Fig.  73,  right-angled  at  C  ./  C  -  IS, 
and  ^C=15,  to  find  A  B  and  the  angles 
A  and  B, 

Solution. — Since  the  hypotenuse  is  nut 
given,  use  rule  5,  viz. : 

15 


^  ^    .      side  opposite 

Tangent  A  =  —r-. ^^ - 

^  side  adjacent 


oooo»> 

IS  ■-•^•^•^ A 


IS 

To  find  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  .s:j:):»;?,  ii,,  7.} 

we  have:    Tangent  of   next   less  angle  r..  .s;{:{l7    .  lan   :>'.>      IS;   ni"    Dur 
next     greater     angle  =  .83366;     ditlerence  =  .00041).      The    aillereneo 
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between  .83317,  the  tangent  of  the  smaller  angle,  and  .83333,  the  given 
tangent.  =  .83333  -  .83317  =  .00016.  Hence,  JJ  X  60  =  19.6',  and  the 
angle  whose  tangent  is  .83333  =  39**  48'  19.6'  =  angle  A, 

Angle  ^  =  90''  -  39''  48'  19.6'  =  50"  11'  40.4'. 

To  find  the  hypotenuse  A  B,  use  rule  9. 

„       ^                 side  opposite  15  15  .^ 

Hypotenuse  = -^^ =  3^^  390  ^,  ^^  y  =  -;^^^  =  23.43. 

(  Angle  A  =  39"  48'  19.6'. 
Ans.   ]  Angle  ^  =  50"  11'  40.4'. 
(^^  =  23.43. 


Fig.  74. 


Example. — In  the  right-angled  triangle, 
ABC,  Fig.  74,  right-angled  at  C,  A  C  = 
.024967  mile,  smdA  B  =  .04792  mile;  to  find 
the  other  parts. 

Solution. — To  find  angle  A,  use  rule  3. 

^    .        .     side  adjacent     .024967      ^^.-. 

Cosme  A  =  -r r^ =  •  A>i»no  =.52101. 

hypotenuse       .04792 

The  angle  whose  cosine  is .  52101  =  58"  36'  = 
angle  A,    Angle  ^  =  90"  -  58"  36'  =  81"  24'. 

To  find  side  B  C  use  rule  6. 

Side  opposite  A  =  side  adjacent  X  tan  A, 
or  BC=  .024967  X  1.63826  =  .0409  mile. 

(  Angle  ^  =  58"  36'. 
Ans.  •]  Angle  /?  =  31"24'. 
(z? 6^  =.0409  mile. 


Example. — In  the  right-angled  triangle, 
ABC,  Fig.  75,  right-angled  at  C,  A  B  =  308 
feet,  and  i?  C  =  234  feet ;  to  find  the  other 
parts. 

Solution. — To  find  angle  A,  use  rule  1. 


Sine  A  = 


side  opposite      234 


=  1^^.75974. 


Fig.  75. 


hypotenuse       308 

The  angle  whose  sine  is  .75974  =  49^  2G'  28', 
nearly.  =  angle  A.  Angle  B  =  90^  -  49^  26'  28' 
=  40^' 33'  32'. 

To  find  A  C,  use  rule  8. 

Side  adjacent  A  =  cotan  A  X  side  opposite,  or  A  C=  .85586  X  234  = 
200.27  feet  (  Angle  ./  =  49°  26'  28'. 

Ans.  ]  Angle  B  =  40^  33'  32'. 
(WC=  200.27  feet. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  In  a  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  right-angled  at  C,  the  hypot- 
enuse A  B=zAld  inches,  and  angle  ^  =  28"  14'  14'.  Solve  the 
triangle,  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^o  ^^,  ^q. 

Ans.  ]  A  C  = 'S5.U  in. 
(i9C=  18.92  in. 

2.     In  a  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  right-angled  at  C,  the  side  BC  = 
10  feet  4  inches.     If  angle  A  =  26''  59'  6'.  what  do  the  other  parts 

^^^  •  f  Angle  B  =  03^  0'  54\ 

Ans.  -j  ^  i?  =  22  ft.  9 J  in.,  nearly. 
(a  C=  20  ft.  3i  in.,  nearly. 

8.     In  a  right-angled  triangle ,  A  B  C,  the  hypotenuse  A  B  =  60  feet, 
and  the  side  A  C=22  feet.     Solve  the  triangle. 

(Angled  =68'' 29' 22.2'. 
Ans.  ]  Angle  B  =  2V  30'  37.8'. 
(i9C=  55.82  ft. 

4     In  a  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  right-angled  at  C,  side  A  C  = 
.864  foot  and  side  B  C=  .216  foot.     Solve  the  triangle. 

(  Angle  A  =  30"  41'  7.5'. 
Ans.  •]  Angle  B  =  59"  18'  52.5'. 
(aB  =.423  ft 


OBLIQUE   TRIANGLES. 

760.  When  three  parts  of  anj^  triangle  are  given,  one 
being  a  side,  the  remaining  parts  can  be  found  by  means  of 
right-angled  triangles,  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  from  one 
angle  to  the  opposite  side.  The  parts  of  these  triangles  can 
then  be  computed,  and  from  them  the  parts  of  the  required 
triangle  can  be  found. 

761.  Caution. — IV/ien  dividing  tJie  triangle  into  two 
right  -  angled  triarigles,  care  must  be  taken  tJiat  the  perpen- 
dicular be  so  drawn  that  one  of  the  right-angled  triangles 
will  have  two  known  parts  besides  the  rigiit  angle ;  otherwise 
the  triangle  cannot  be  solved. 

Case  I. —  When  the  three  known  parts  arc  a  side  and  two 
angles^  or  an  angle  and  two  sides: 
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Example.— In  Fig.  76,  the  angle  A  =  46''  14',  the  angle  /?  =  88**  24'  11', 
and  the  side  A  B  =  21  in. ;  to  find  A  C^  B  C, 
and  the  angle  C. 

Solution. — Since  the  sum  of  all  the  angles 
of  any  triangle  =  2  right  angles,  or  180",  we 
can  find  the  angle  C  by  adding  the  two  known 
angles,  and  subtracting  their  sum  from  180°. 

88**  24'  ir  +  46"  14'  =  134**  88'  11'. 
180"  -  134"  88'  11'  =  45"  21'  49"  =  C. 

From  the  vertex  B,  draw  B  D  perpendicular  to  A  C.  The  triangle 
A  B  Cis  now  divided  into  two  right-angled  triangles,  A  D  -5  and  B  DC. 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  A  D  B^  the  angle  A,  the  right  angle  A 
and  the  hypotenuse  A  B  are  known ;  to  find  B  D  and  A  D.  Use  rule  2. 
Side  opposite  or  i9  Z?  =  21  X  sin  46"  14'  =  21  X  .72216  =  15.17  in.,  nearly. 

Use  rule  4.  Side  adjacent,  or  ^  /?  =  21  X  cos  46°  14'  =  21  X  .69172, 
or  A  D  =  14. 53  in. ,  nearly. 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  -5  J9  C,  the  angle  C  and  the  side  opposite, 
or  B  D,  are  known ;  to  find  B  C  and  D  C. 

XT  ,      ^       TT  r,  ^  BD  15.17 

Use    rule    9.     Hypotenuse,    or   B  C  =  ^^^  ^.  ^^,  ^^  =  -^^335  = 

21.32  in.,  nearly. 

Use  rule  4.  CD,  or  sideadjacent  =  21.32  X  cos  45" 21' 49*  =  21.32  X 
.70261  =  14.98  in. 

Since  A  D  +  DC=:  A  C,  we  have  14.53  4- 14.98  =  29.51  in.  =1  A  C 

(/fC  =  29.51  in, 
Ans.      -^ /?C=  21.32  in. 

(  Angle  C  =  45"  21' 49'. 

If,  in  the  above  example,  the  angle  C  had  been  given 
instead  of  the  angle  /i,  the  dividing  line  should  have  been 
drawn  from  the  angle  A  to  the  side  B  C,  as  in  the  following 
example: 

Example. — In  the  triangle  A  B  C  Fig.  77,  given,  A  B  •=  18',  angle 

B  =  60%  and  angle  C='SS''  42' ;  to  find  the  other 
three  parts. 

Solution. — In  the  triangle  ABC,  we  have 
angle  A  =  180"  -  (00^  +  38^  42')  =  8r  18'. 

From  the  vertex  y/,  draw  the  line  A  D  per- 
pendicular  to  /y  C,    thus   forming   the  right- 
angled   triangle   A  B  D,  in  which   two  parts 
(the  side  A  />  and  angle  />')  are  known  besides  the  right  angle. 

Begin  with  the  right-angled  triangle  A  B  D.  To  find  B D,  use  rule 
4.  B  D  =  \>i  in.  X  cos  00  =  18  X  -5  =  9  in.  To  find  A  D,  use  rule  2. 
/^  Z?  =  18  in.  X  sin  60^  =  18  X  .86()()3  =  15.59  in. 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  A  D  C,  A  D  and  the  angle  C  are  known. 
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^Tl 


To  find  A  C,  use  rule  9.    AC  — 


A  D       15.59 


=  24.93  in. 


sin  C      .62524 

To  obuin  Z?C  use  rule  4.    DC^A  Cx  cos  C=  24.93  X  .78043  = 
19.46  in. 

Since  ^  C= -ff /?  +  /?  C, -ff  C=  9  +  19.46  =  28.46  in. 

/  Angle  y^  =  8r  18'. 

Ans.    ]y^C=  24.93  in. 
(^C=  28.46  in. 

Example.— In  Fig.  IS,  A  B  =^19  in..  ^  C  = 
28  in.,  and  the  included  angle  ^  =  36**  3'  29'; 
to  find  the  other  two  angles  and  the  side 
BC. 

Solution. — From  the  vertex  B,  draw  B  D 
Fic-  «^  perpendicular  to  A  C  forming  the  two  right- 

angled  triangles  A  D  B  and  B  D  C.      In  the  right-angled  triangle 
A  DB,  A  Bis  known  and  also  the  angle  A.     Hence,  by  rule  2, 
^Z>=  19  X  sin  36"  8'  29'  =  19  X  .58861  =  11.18  in.,  nearly. 
By  rule  4,  yl  Z>  =  19  X  cos  36'  3'  29'  =  19  x  .80842  =^  15.36  in. 
AC"  AD  =28  - 15.36  =  7.64  inches  =  D  C. 
In  the  right-angled  triangle  B  DC^  the  two  sides  B  D  and  D  C,  about 

the  right  angle,  are  known  ;  hence  (rule  5),  tan  C  = 


7.64 


DC 
1.46335.  and  angle  C=  65*  89'  10'. 

Applying  rule  9,  ^C=  gjj^^rg:^,  =  -y~^  =  13.54  in. 

Angle  i9  =  180'-(36'  8'  29' 4- 55*  39'   10')  =  180   -9r  42'  39'  = 
88'  17'  21'.  (  Angle  C  =  55^  89'  10*. 

Ans.  ■]  Angle  ^*  =  88M7'  21'. 
(  Side />^C:=  13.54  in. 
The  following  example  presents  a  case  where  the  perpen- 
dicular must  be  drawn  outside  of  the  triangle  in  order  to 
form  a  right-angled  triangle   two  of  whose  parts  are  known, 
besides  the  right  angle : 

Example.— Given,  the  triangle  ABC, 
Fig.  79,  in  which  AB  =  ^  (t.  d  in..  BC  = 
57  ft.,  and  angle  ^  =  35'  0'  38%  to  find  the 
other  parts. 

Solution. — From  the  vertex  />,  draw  the 
line  //  D  perpendicular  to  the  base  .-/  C  ex- 
tended, forming  the  right-angled  triangles 
ADBsLTid  CD  B. 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  A  D  B,  A  B 
and  angle  A  are  known,  to  find  -/  D  and  B  D. 

By  rule  4,  /i  /?  =  88  ft.  6  in.  X  cos  35 '  0'  38'  =  88.5  ft.  X  .81905  = 
72.49  ft 


Fig.  Vd. 
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By  rule  2,  BD  =  eS  ft.  6  in.  X  sin  85'  0'  38' =88.5  X  .57373=3 
50.78  ft. 

Now,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  CDB,  BC  and  B  D  Sive  known, 
to  find  angle  BCD  and  side  CD. 

By  rule  1^  sin  B  CD  =  -^  =  ^^  =  .89088;  whence,  angle  B  CD 
=  62**  59' 4.3'. 

By  rule  4,  CD  =  57  x  cos  62°  59'  4.3'  =  57  X  45423  =  25.89  ft. 

We  now  have  the  data  necessary  for  obtaining  the  required  parts  of 
the  triangle  ABC.  Since  the  angle  BCD  =  62''  59'  4.3'.  the  adjacent 
angle  A  CM  =  180"*  -  62°  59'  4.3'  =  117°  0'  55.7'.  Also,  angle  A  BC  = 
180° -(35°  0'  38' 4-117°  0'  55.7')  =  180°  -  152°  V  33.7' =  27°  58'  26.3'. 
Since  ^Z>  =  72.49  ft  and  CD  =  25.89  ft.,  y^  C=  72.49- 25.89  =  46.6 
ft  =  46  ft  7A  in.,  nearly.  (  Angle  C=  117°  0'  55.7'. 

Ans.  •]  Angle  ^=27°  58'  26.8'. 
(sidey^C=46ft  7  A  in. 

Case   II. — WAen   the  three  sides  are  given^  to  find  the 

angles. 

This  case  is  solved  by  drawing  a  line 

from  the  vertex  of  the  angle  opposite 
the  longest  side,  perpendicular  to  that 
side,  diS  B  D  in  Fig.  80.  The  parts  m 
and  n  of  the  side  A  Care  then  determined 
Fig.  80.  from  the  following  proportion: 

7n  -\-  n  (or  A  C)  \  a  -\-  b  =  a  —  b  :  vt  —  n. 
This  gives  the  value  of  ;;/  —  ;/.  The  value  oi  m  -{-n^A  C 
is  already  known,  and  from  the  two,  ;;/  and  ;/  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  principles  of  algebra.  Having  ;;/  and  «,  there- 
fore, the  right-angled  triangles  A  B  D  and  C  B  D  may  be 
solved. 

The  above  proportion  is  obtained  as  follows: 
Let  a^  by  and  d  represent  the  sides  indicated.     Then,  in 
the  right-angled  triangles  A  B  D  and  C  B  D^ 

m''  J^d'  =  a^         (1) 
and  n^-\-d^  =  b"        (2) 
Subtracting  (2)  from  (1), 

Vl^  —  «'  =  <2'  —  ^\ 

Factoring, 

{m  +  n)  (;;/  —  n)  =  (^  -f-  ^)  (^  —  h\ 

in  -\-  n        a  —  b 


Dividing  hy  in  —  n  and  a  -\-  b^ 


n  -^  b       tn  —  n 
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This  equation  expresses  the  equality  of  two  ratios,  and 
may  be  stated  as  a  proportion,  or 

m  -{-  n  :  a  -{-  d  =  a  —  6  :  m  —  n. 

Example. — Given,  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  17  ft.  8  in.,  21  ft.,  and 
83  ft.  long.     Find  the  angles. 

Solution.— w  -h  «,  the  longest  side,  =  82  ft. 

tf  H-  ^.  the  sum  of  the  two  shorter  sides,  =  17.25  -f  21  =  88.25  ft 

tf  —  ^,  the  difference  of  the  two  shorter  sides,  =  3.75  ft.     Hence, 

32  :  38.25  =  8.75  i  m  -  n,  or  m  -  n  =  ^-^  ><  ^  "^  -  4.48  ft. 

Adding,  m-^  n  and  m  —  n, 

m  +  /f  =  82 

m  —  n^  4.48 

2m  =  86.48 

m  =  18.24 

Subtracting,  2n  =  27. 52 

«  =  13.76 

Now,  referring  to  the  last  figure,  we  have,  in  the  triangle  A  D  B, 

18  24 
side  a  =z21  and  m  =  18.24  ft. ;  whence,  by  rule  3,  cos  A  =     '      = 

.86857.  or  ^  =  29"  42'  25.7'. 

In  triangle  CBD,  side  d  =  17.25  and  n  =  13.76  ft ;  whence,  by  rule 

3, cos  C=  Jl^  =  .79768.  or  C=  37"  5'  26.7'. 

Angle  ABC=z  180'  -  (29'  42'  25.7'  +  37"  5'  26.7')  =  113"  12  7.6'. 

f  Angle    y/=29"42'  25.7'. 
Ans.  ]  Angle    B  =  113"  12'  7.6'. 
(  Angle    C  =  37^  5'  26.7'. 

BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICC. 

1.  Given,  an  oblique  triangle  ABC,  in  which  side  yl  B  =  21  feet, 
angle  y^  =  22"  KX  16',  and  angle  B  =  78"  24'  24'.     Find  the  other  parts! 

/  Angle  C  =  Id'  25'  20'. 
Ans."]  A  C=  20.93  ft 
(  /?6^:=S.06ft 

2.  Given,  a  triangle  ^  ^  C,  in  which  A  B  =  'S)i  inches,  angle  B  = 
54"  16',  and  angle  C=  58"  18'  9\     Find  the  other  parts. 

t  Angle  A  =  67"  25'  51'. 
Ans.]^  C=  30.53  in. 
(  ^6^  =  34.73ift. 
a     In  a  triangle  A  BC,  A  B  =  20  feet  6  inches,  7?  C  =  16  feet,  and 
angle  .5  =  46"  40*  42'.    Find  the  values  of  the  other  parts. 

(  Angle  A  =  50^  42'  51'. 
Ans.]  Angle  C  =  82"  86' 27'. 
(-4C=15.04ft. 
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4.  In  the  triangle  A  BC,  A  C^lOO  feet,  BC  =  eO  feet,  and  angle 
A=^20\    Solve  the  triangle.  (Angle  i?  =  84'*  45' 7.5'. 

Ans.  ■]  Angle   C=  l^''  14'  52.6'. 
(y^^  =  148.26  ft 

5.  In    a  triangle  A  B Q  A  B^9S  inches,  BC=140  inches,  and 
A  C=  210  inches.     Compute  the  angles  A,  B  and  C 

^^=84'*  2' 52.5'. 
Ans 


\b-  122*'  52'  40.2'. 
(  C  =  23M'  27.3'. 


MENSURATION. 


762.     Mensuration   is  that  part  of  Geometry  which 
treats  of  the  measurement  of  lines,  surfaces  and  solids. 


MENSURATION  OF  PLANE  SURFACES. 

763.  The  area  of  a  surface  is  expressed  by  the  number 
of  unit  squares  it  will  contain. 

764.  A  unit  square  is  the  square  having  the  unit  for 
its  side.  For  example,  if  the  unit  is  1  inch,  the  unit  square 
is  the  square  whose  sides  measure  1  inch  in  length,  and  the 
area  would  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  square  inches 
that  the  surface  contains.  If  the  unit  were  1  foot,  the 
unit  square  would  measure  1  foot  on  each  side,  and  the 
area  would  be  the  number  of  square  feet  that  the  sur- 
face contains,  etc. 

765.  The  square  that  measures  1  inch  on  a  side  is  called 
a  square  incti,  and  the  one  that  measures  1  foot  on  a  side 
is  called  a  square  foot.  Square  inch  and  square  foot  are 
abbreviated  to  sq.  in.  and  sq.  ft.,  or  to  n''  and  n'. 


THE  TRIANGLE. 

766^     Rule. —  TJic  area  of  any  triaiiglc  equals  Ofie-Jialf 
the  product  of  tJic  base  and  the  altitude. 

Example. — What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  18  feet,  and 
altitude  7  feet  9  inches  ? 

Solution.— 9  inches  =  -j^  of  a  foot  =  ^  of  a  foot.    18  X  7|  =  139^,  and 
\  of  139^  =  69|  square  feet.     Ans. 
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THB  QUADRILATERAL. 

767.  A  paralleloffram  is  a  quadrilateral  whose  oppo- 
site sides  are  parallel. 

768.  There  are  four  kinds  of  parallelograms:  the 
square,  the  rectanffle,  the  rttombus  and  the  rttom- 
boid. 


769.  ■  A  rectangle.  Fig.  81,  is  a  paral- 
lelogram whose  angles  are  all  right  angles. 


Fig.  81. 


770.     A  square.  Fig.  82,  is  a  rectangle, 
all  of  whose  sides  are  equal. 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  82. 

771.  A  rhomboid.  Fig.  83,  is 
a  parallelogram  whose  opposite  sides 
only  are  equal,  and  whose  angles  are 
not  right  angles. 


772.  A  rttombus.  Fig.  84,  is 
a  parallelogram  having  equal  sides, 
and  whose  angles  are  not  right 
angles. 


Fig.  b5. 


Fi(i.  W 

773.  A  trapezoid.  Fig.  85, 
is  a  quadrilateral  which  has  only 
two  of  its  sides  parallel. 


774.  A  trapezium.  Fig. 
8G,  is  a  quadrilatera'  having  no 
two  sides  parallel. 


Fig.  &',. 


77 S.     The  altitude  of  a  parallelogram,  or  of  a  trapezoid, 
is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  parallel  sides. 
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776.  A  diagonal  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
vertex  of  any  angle  of  a  quadrilateral  to  the  vertex  of  the 
angle  opposite ;  a  diagonal  divides  the  quadrilateral  into  two 
triangles. 

A  diagonal  divides  a  parallelogram  into  two  equal  and 
similar  triangles. 

777.  To  find  the  area  of  a  parallelogram: 

Rule. — The  area  of  any  parallelogram  equals  the  product 
of  the  base  and  the  altitude. 

Example. — What  is  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  whose  base  is  13  feet 
and  altitude  7^  feet  ? 

Solution. — Area  =  12  x  7^  =  90  square  feet    Ans. 

778.  To  find  the  area  of  a  trapezoid: 

Rule. —  The  area  of  a  trapezoid  equals  one-Jialf  the  sum  of 
the  parallel  sides  multiplied  by  the  altitude. 

Example. — What  is  the  area  of  a  trapezoid  whose  parallel  sides  are 
9  feet  and  15  feet,  and  whose  altitude  is  6  feet  7  inches  ? 

Solution.— 6  feet  7  inches  =  6jV  feet  ■  "L  '  ■  =  12.  Area  =  13 
X  6;^  =  79  square  feet.     Ans. 

779.  To  find  the  area  of  an  irregular  figure  bounded  by 
straight  lines: 

Rule. — Divide  t  lie  figure  into  triangles^  and  find  the  area 
of  each  triangle  separately.  The  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  t)u 
triangles  will  be  the  area  of  the  figure. 

Example. — The  diagonal  of  a  trapezium  is  15  feet.  The  altitudes 
drawn  from  the  vertexes  of  the  two  triangles  to  this  diagonal  as  a  base 
are  6  feet  8  inches  and  4  feet  9  inches,  respectively.  What  is  the  area 
of  the  trapezium  ? 

Solution.— 8  inches  =  -^^  of  a  foot  =  |  of  a  foot     — ^— =^  =  50 

square  feet  =  area  of  one  triangle. 

15  V  49- 
9  inches  =  ^^  of  a  foot  =  f  of  a  foot.     ^^— ^  =  35.63  square  feet  a 

the  area  of  the  other  triangle. 

50  +  35.63  =  85.63  square  feet  =  the  area  of  the  trapezium.     Am. 
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THE    CIRCLE. 

780.  To  find  the  circumference  or  diameter  of  a  circle : 

Rule. — The  circumference  of  a  circle  equals  the  diameter 
multiplied  by  3.  U16. 

Rule. — The  diameter  of  a  circle  equals  the  circumference 
divided  by.  S.U16. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is 
15  inches  ? 

Solution. — 15  X  8.1416  =  47.12  inches,  circumference.     Ans. 

Example. — What  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is 
65.973  inches? 

Solution. — 65.973  -*-  8.1416  =  21  inches  diameter.     Ans. 

781.  To  find  the  length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle: 

Rule. — The  length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  equals  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  of  which  the  arc  is  a  part^  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc^  and  divided  by  Sf'tO. 

Example. — What  is  the  length  of  an  arc  of  24"*,  the  radius  of  the  arc 
being  18  inches  ? 

Solution. — 18x2  =  36  inches  =  the  diameter  of  ili«;  <  in.l«\      JJO  / 

8.1416  =  113.1  inches,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  whir  K  tli<;  arc 

is  a  part. 

24 
113.1  X  rt^Tc  =  7.54  inches,  the  length  of  the  an;.     Ans. 

782.  To  find  the  area  of  a  circh:: 

Rule. — Square  the  diamitcr^  atul  multiply  by  .;>;;7.{. 

Example. — What  is  the  area  of  a  ^'xxi.Vi  whov;  diarn'rt'rr  i .  I'i  in'  \\r-.  1 
Solution.— 15*  =  225.    225  X  .T^r>4  =  170.72  w|.  ir>.     An  . 

783.  Given,  the  area  of  a  cirr:U;  to  fin'l  it  ;  rii;iriirir:r: 

Rule. — Divide  the  area  by  .^><-'»^\  and  rxtrmt  the  :,(iuare 
root  of  the  quotient. 

Example. — The  area  of  a  circle  =  \iyr1\Jt  h^juar*:  in*  h';h.  What  is 
its  diameter  in  feet  ? 
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Solution. —  4/ — ^^^/    =  150  inches. 


.7854 

150 

rjo-  =  1^  feet,  the  diameter.  Ana. 


784.     To  find  the  area  of  a  sector : 

Rule. — Divide  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc  of  a  sector 
by  S60.  Multiply  the  result  by  the  area  of  the  circle  of  which 
the  sector  is  a  part. 

Example. — The  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  formed  by  drawing 
radii  from  the  center  of  a  circle  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc  of  the 
circle  is  TS**.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  12  inches:  what  is  the  area 
of  the  sector  ? 

75        5 
Solution. —    ^^  =  -^^,     12«  x  .7854  =113.1  square  inches. 

-52  X  113.1  r=  23.56  square  inches,  the  area.    Ana. 


785.     To  find  the  area  of  a  segment  of  a  circle: 

Rule. — Draw  radii  from  the  center  of  the  circle  to  the  ex- 
tremitics  of  the  arc  of  the  segment ;  find  the  area  of  the 
sector  tJius  formed^  subtract  from  this  the  area  of  the  triangle 

formed  by  the  radii  and  the  chord  of  the 
arc  of  the  segment^  and  the  result  is  the 
area  of  the  segment. 


In  problems  requiring  the  area  of  the 
segment,  the  chord  A  B,  Fig.  87,  may  be 
given,  or  the  height  of  the  segment  C  D, 
or  the  angle  V\  if  any  one  of  these  three 
fk;.  87.  |)e  given,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  is 

known,  the  area  can  be  found. 

Also,  if  any  two  are  given,  the  radius  can  be  found. 

Example. — If  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  10  inches,  and  the  chord 
of  the  segment  is  7  inches,  what  is  the  area  of  the  segment  ? 

Solution. — In  the  above  figure,  suppose  that  the  chord  A  B  =^1 
inches,  aiul  the  diameter  =  10  inches;  draw  O  A,  O  />*,  and  a  radius  per- 
pendicular to  the  chord,  thus  dividing  .-/  />  into  two  equal  parts  (see 
Art.  733).     The  triangle  A  O  B  is  now  divided  into  two  equal  right- 
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angled  triangles,  A  CO  and  OCB,  in  which  the  hypotenuse  =  radius, 

10  7 

or -g-  =5,  and  one  side,  A  C=  B C=  -^.or  3^, 

Sin  CO  B  =  -^  =  T  ~  ''^^^^^*  ^^  ^"«^®  COB  =  Ur  26',  nearly. 

Angle   AOB  =  W  26*  X  2  =  88'  52'.      CO=zO  B  XcosCOB  =  6x 
.71407  =  3.57'. 

Area  of  sector  =  10«  X  .7854  X-g^  =  19.39  sq.  in.,  nearly. 

7  X  8  57 
Area  of  triangle  = ^ —  =  12.5  sq.  in.,  nearly. 

19.39  — 12.5  =  6.89  sq.  in.,  the  area  of  the  segment     Ans. 

Example. — Given,  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  a  segment  =  7  inches,  and 
the  height  of  the  segment  =  1.43  inches,  to  find  the  radius. 

Solution.— Suppose  that  in  Fig.  SS,  A  CB£  ^ 

is  a  circle  struck  with  the  required  radius,  that 
the  chord  A  B  =  1  inches,  and  that  the  height 
CDoi  the  segment  =  1.43  inches.  Join  C  with 
A  and  B,  and  the  right-angled  triangle  A  Z>C=z 
BDC, 

Tan  C^  Z>  =  4^  =  ^r^  =  .40S57. 

Jo  JJ  O.0 

Angle  CB D^'^''  13^',  nearly. 

Since  C B D  or  its  equal  CB  A  is  an  inscribed  an^l^  (^^ee  Art.  729), 
it  is  measured  by  one-half  the  intercepted  arc  A  C\  hence,  the  number 
of  degrees  in  arc  ^f  C=  22"  13^'  X  3  =  44^  27',  or  the  number  of  degrees 
in  the  angle  AOC 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  ADO, 

J.  ^      side  opposite  AD  3.5         _.     ,  i         a 

AO^  — : '^V,  y^    =  — : m^rrr  =  -7=7:77^71  =  '>  inches,  nearly.     Ans, 

^m  AO D        sin  AO  C        .70029  •' 


THE  ELLIPSE. 

786.  An  ellipse  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved 
line,  to  any  point  of  which  the  sum  of  the  distances  from 
two  fixed  points  within,  called  the  foci,  is  cciual  to  the  sum 
of  the  distances  from  the  foci  to  any  other  point  on  the 
curve. 
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In  Fig.  89,  let  A  and  B  be  the  foci,  and   let  C  and  D 

J^<:ZZ     I    ' — '""^^  ^^    ^^y    ^^^    points    on    the 

perimeter.  Then,  according 
|J^  to  the  above  definition,  A  €-{- 
CB  =  AD+DB,  and  both 
these  sums  are  also  equal  to 
the  major  axis  F  £. 

787.  The  long  diameter  is  called  the  mc^or  axis ;  the 
short  diameter,  the  minor  axis. 

788.  To  find  the  perimeter  of  an  ellipse :  There  is  no 
exact  method,  but  the  following  is  close  enough  for  most 
cases : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  major  axis  by  1,82^  and  tJte  minor 
axis  by  1,315,     The  sum  of  the  results  will  be  the  perimeter. 

Example. — What  is  the  perimeter  of  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  10  and 
4  inches  ? 

Solution.—  10  X  182  =  18.2  inches.  4  X  1.815  =  6.26  inches.  laS 
4-  5.26  =  23.46  inches,  or  the  perimeter.     Ans. 

789.  To  find  the  exact  area  of  an  ellipse: 

Rule. —  The  area  of  an  ellipse  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its 
two  diameters  multiplied  by  .  186 J^.. 

Example. — ^\Vhat  is  the  area  of  an  ellipse  whose  diameters  are  10 
and  6  inches  ? 

Solution. —    10  x  6  x  .7854  =  47.12  square  inches,  area.     Ans. 


BXAMPLBS    FOR    PRACTICB. 

1.  What  is  the  area  in  square  feet  of  a  rhombus  whose  base  is  84 
inches,  and  whose  altitude  is  3  feet  ?  Ans.  21  sq.  ft 

2.  One  side  of  a  room  is  16  feet  long.  If  the  floor  contains  240 
square  feet,  what  is  the  length  of  the  other  side  ?  Ans.  15  ft 

3.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  board  12  feet  long,  18  inches  wide  at 
one  end  and  12  inches  wide  at  the  other  end  ?  Ans.   15  sq.  ft 

4.  How  many  square  yards  of  plastering  will  be  required  for  the 
ceiling  and  walls  of  a  room  10  X  15  feet,  and  9  feet  high  ?  The  room 
contains  one  door  3^  X  7  feet,  three  windows  3^  X  6  feet,  and  a  base- 
board 8  inches  high.  Ans.  58.5  sq.  yd. 


GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY. 


x>si 


5.  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  10  feet  6  inches  long; 
and  whose  altitude  is  18  feet?  Ans.  94.5  sq.  ft 

6.  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  16  square  inches.  If  the  altitude  is 
4  inches,  what  does  the  base  measure  ?  Ans.  8  in. 

7.  The  upper  side  of  a  trapezium  is  16  inches  long,  and  the  lower 
side  14  inches.  If  the  figure  be  divided  into  two  triangles  by  a 
diagonal  whose  altitudes,  drawn  from  their  vertexcs  to  the  two  given 
sides  as  bases,  are  17  and  8  inches,  respectively,  what  is  the  area  of  the 
trapezium  ?  Ans.  157  sq.  in. 

8.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter. 

Ans.  3.976  sq.  ft 

9.  A  carriage-wheel  was  observed  to  make  71f  turns  while  going 
800  yards.    What  was  its  diameter  ?  Ans.  4  ft. ,  nearly. 

10.  Required,  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  area  is  2,004  square 
inches.  Ans.  50.51  in. 

11.  Required,  the  area  of  a  regular  pentagon  inscribed  in  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  20  inches.  Ans.  2;J7.77  sq.  in. 

12.  The  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  formed  by  drawing  radii 
from  the  center  of  a  circle  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc  of  the  circle  is 
84  degrees.  The  diameter  of  Uie  circle  is  17  inches;  what  is  the  area 
of  the  sector  ?  Ans.  52.96  sq.  in. 

18.  Given,  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  a  segment  =  24  inches,  and  the 
height  of  the  segment  =  6.5  inches,  to  find  {tj)  the  diameter  of  the 
circle,  and  (^)  the  area  of  the  segment.  a       j  (ij)  28.654  in. 

■  /(/O  109.87  sq.  in. 
14.     (^i)  What  is  the  perimeter  of  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  15  and  9 

inches,  and  (fi)  what  is  the  area  ?  a        S  {a)  39. 14  in. 

■  I  (d)  106.013  sq.   in. 


790.  Rule. —  T/ie  area  of  any  plane  fij^ure  may  be  fou nd 
by  dividing  it  into  triangles,  (jnadrilaterals,  eirclcs  or  parts 
of  circles^  and  ellipses  ^.finding  the  area  of  each  part  sepa- 
rately and  adding  them  together. 

Example. — What  is  the  area  of  a  flat  circular 
ring,  Fig.  90,  whose  outside  diameter  ecjiials 
10  inches,  and  whose  inside  diameter  equals 
4  inches  ? 

The  area  of  the  large  circle  =  10*  x  .7854  = 
78.54  square  inches;  the  area  of  the  small  circle 
=  4*  X  .7854  =  12.57  square  inches. 

78.54—  12.57=  65.97  square  inches,  or  the  area. 
Ans.  Pio.  w. 
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ExANPLi!. — What  is  the  exact  area  in  square  inches  of  Fig.  SI  ? 
Solution. — Divide  the  figure  into  rectangles,  triangles,  and  parts  o! 
a  circle,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  then  the  total  area  equals  8-inch 
circle  —  4-inch  circle  —  segment  A  B+  rectangle  A  BG  J^+  2  times  the 
triangle  CI>£  +  i  times  the  triangle  JtST+'i  times  the  rectangle 
Z>£5^-h  rectangle  HI.KL  +  %  times  the  rectangle  LMNP  +  i 
times  the  triangle  MO  N. 

8*  X  .TOM  =  50.27  a  •■ 
^X. 7854  =  12.670'. 


FlO.  01. 

The  chord  Jl  /!  =  Z  inches,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  =  4  inches, 
hence,  the  sine  of  one-half  the  angle  at  center  =  — j^  =  .375,  and  one-half 
the  angle  at  center  =  S3'  1'  27',  or  angle  at  center  =  44°  2'  64"  =  4400°. 
Area  of  sector  =  50.27  X  ^^  =  6. 15  u  ". 

The  altitude  of  the  triangle  =  4  X  cos  23°  1  27"  =  3.71  Inches. 

The  aruaof  tht-  triangle  —  --'-;,-   -  =  r).06n". 

The  area  of  the  jicgnient  =  fl.ir,- .^)  56  =  O.nOo". 


The  area  of  the  n 


Ungle  ABCF=  (15  -  3.71) x  8  =  88.870" 


GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.  2-;; 

In  the  triangle  C D E.  tan  C= -j^  =  .5714S=  ^   ^ 


8i    •"— -  CD  -  c::/* 


•dil4o 


.?75X.5 


The  area  of  the  triangle  CDE-^. '— — ^j-^^  =  .22  z  ",  z^tzTr 

.23  X  2  =  .44  n  "  =  twice  the  area  of  the  trli- ?:*  f  Z-  Z  Sir,:*  in 
the  triangle  J^  S  T^  /?5  is  perpendicular  to  ,'  h  i-d  7  J  i^  -r:r:«e::- 
dicular   to   C /%   the  angle   5  =  angle   •-";    her.:e,    li-     i  =  .-S714-J  = 

~  =  A^  ;  therefore,  R  T=  .57143  X  -5  = .» inch,  neirlr. 

Area  RST=  '^]^'^  =  .07  =  ".  nearlr. 

Twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  R  S  T—  .07  x  2  =  .:4  z". 
Since  tan  C=  .57143.  C=  29=  44"  42  . 

In  the  rectangle  DESR^  DR^C  T-\CD  -r-  RT\    E::t  C  7"= 
5  5 


=  10.05  in. 


sin  29^  44  42 '  -  .49614 

CZ>  +  y?7"=.875  +  .29=l.l«.     Z>/?  =  10.08  -  1.16  =  S>2.    hM'l^ 
2  =  4.46  a  "  =  the  area  of  D  ESR, 

Twice  the  area  of  the  rectangle  DESR  =  A.¥i  x2  =  ^.Irj  z  ". 

The  area  of  the  rectangle  HIKL  =  14  x  li  =  -21  z   . 

The  area  of  the  rectangle  L MXP  =  ( ^^i^' ;  X  3  =  1  •  X  S  =  4i  =  " ; 

and4ix2  =  9n". 

The  area  of  the  triangle  MOX-  0^-^  /  ^;    -^  2  =  :.:  z  ". 

Twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  MO  .V ^  :.'  :r.  .:.:>/  i  =  .;  z  '. 
Then.   50.27  +  33.87  +  0.44  -  'M4  -  -  >-  -  S.  -  0  -  .;  ^  :j»;.«4z". 
12.57  4-  0.59  =  13.16D '.     126.W  -  MIO  =  1  ■:i.4-  z  '. 
Therefore,  the  area  of  the  figure  =  :  1^^.-5'*  i  .     .'-.r.^. 


THE   MENSURATION    OF    SOLIDS. 

791.  A  solid,  or  body,  has  three  cirn^r.-i^Tis:  >:n^t.h, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  The  -i'.i'rs  -.vhi'  h  '::.•  -.F-e  il  are  ^jailed 
the  faces,  and  their  inter^ecti^'Hs  are  railed  cdtccn. 

792.  The  entire  surface  '.'f  a  ^^■.:'!  :<  the  area  of  the 
whole  outside  of  the  solid,  i:.':l::d::;^^  *.he  e:~id>. 

793.  The  convex  surface  <>{  a  -'.ii^i  i-  the  same  as  the 
entire  surface,  except  that  the  areas  of  the  ends  are  not 
included. 
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794.  The  volume  of  a  solid  is  expressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  will  contain  another  volume,  called  the  unit 
of  volume.  Instead  of  the  word  volume^  the  expression 
cubical  contents  is  frequently  used. 


THB  PRISM  AND  CYLINDBR. 


795.  A  prism  is  a  solid  whose  ends  are  equal  polygons 
and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  whose  sides  are  parallelo- 
grams. 


796.     A  parallelopipedon.   Fig.  93,   is  a 
prism  whose  bases  (ends)  are  parallelograms. 


Fl0.flB. 


797.     A  cube.  Fig.  93,  is  a  parallelopipedon 
whose  faces  and  ends  are  squares. 


Pio.  ga 


798.  The  cube,  whose  edges  are  equal  to  the  unit  of 
length,  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  volume  when  finding  the 
volume  of  a  solid. 

Thus,  if  the  unit  of  length  is  1  inch,  the  unit  of  volume  will 
be  the  cube  whose  edges  measure  1  inch,  or  1  cubic  inch ; 
and  the  number  of  cubic  inches  the  solid  contains  will  be  its 
volume.  If  the  unit  of  length  is  1  foot,  the  unit  of  volume 
will  be  one  cubic  foot ^  etc.  Cubic  inch,  cubic  foot,  and  cubic 
yard  are  abbreviated  to  cu.  in.,  cu.  ft.,  and  cu.  yd.,  respec- 
tively. 

799.  Prisms  take  their  names  from  their  bases.  Thus,  a 
triangular  prism  is  one  whose  bases  are  triangles;  2l  pentag* 
onal prism  is  one  whose  bases  are  pentagons,  etc. 


GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.  2sry 


800*     A  cylinder.  Fig.  94,  is  a  round  body  of 
uniform  diameter  with  circles  for  its  ends. 


Fig.  M. 

801*  A  rifflit  prism,  or  rislit  cylinder,  is  one  whose 
center  line  (axis)  is  perpendicular  to  its  base.  In  this  sub- 
ject all  of  the  solids  will  be  considered  as  having  their 
center  lines  perpendicular  to  their  bases. 

802*  The  altitude  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  is  the  per- 
pendicular distance  between  its  two  ends. 

803.  To  find  the  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  any  right 
prism,  or  right  cylinder: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  perimeter  of  the  base  by  the  altitude. 

Example. — In  a  right  prism  whose  base  is  a  w|uarc,  one  sifh;  of 
which  is  9  inches,  and  whose  altitude  is  16  inches,  what  is  its  cr^nvcx 
area? 

Solution. —    9  X  4  =  86  =  the  perimeter  of  the  base. 

86  X  16  =  576  a ',  or  the  convex  area.     Ans. 

To  find  the  entire  area,  add  the  areas  of  the  two  onrls  to 
the  convex  area: 

Example. — ^What  is  the  entire  area  of  th^-  paraIi':loj,i;/''Iorj  men- 
tioned in  the  last  question  ? 

Solution. — The  area  of  one  end  =  0-  =  *•!  r. '.  ^\  /  .i  H»i  . '.  '>r 
the  area  of  both  ends.  576  + 162  =7:58  z ',  ti-.^i  ':jtir':  ;ir'  i  >,\  W.*-.  \,m- 
allelopipedon.     Ans. 

Example. — What  is  the  entire  area  of  a  r:;;  .♦'.:.:.'!•  r  .'.■'.  '  ^,.^  .*  \\ 
16  inches  in  diameter,  and  whose  aUitu^^-•  i^  j*  ;:.  :.'     ' 

Solution. —    16x8.1416  =  50.27  ir.'.h'   ,  sr  -    '    ',♦■•'     ''  f  ;f/i. 
ference)of  the  base.     50.27x24  =  !.:.">♦;  }r  .  ',  '    •  "  .  .■  ^      '  ., 
16*  X. 7854  X  2  =  402. 12 1:',  the  arM '.:'  *^.': '.:.'. 
1.206.48  +  402.12  =  1.608.6  =  '.  tr.-: '  rrir-  :.:<■-. 

804.  To  find  the  volume  of  a  r.;:?  '  y.\  ;..,  '.\  <  /ijn'l' ;  : 
Rule. — The  volume  of  any  ri/j'tt  fn.m  or  /  ,/iinht  n/mi/i 

the  area  of  tlu  base  multipliid  hy  th^  nl/ifNi/r. 

If  the  given  prism  is  a  <:y/\,  r-.':  v.."'  ':..•/.'/.  :'-■.'/'  '^^\ 
equal,  and  the  volume  equal >  *':\*\  </;'r/':  *A  *tu»'.  '*\  n,'  « '!;/« :-. 
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Example. — What  is  the  volume  of  a  rectangular  prism  whose  base  is 
6x4  inches,  and  whose  altitude  is  12  inches  ? 

Solution. — The  base  of  a  rectangular  prism  is  a  rectangle.  Hence, 
6  X  4  =  24  a  ',  the  area  of  the  base.  24  X  12  =  288  cubic  inches,  or  the 
volume.     Ans. 

Example. — What  is  the  volume  of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  9  inches  ? 
Solution. —    9*  =  9x0x0  =  729  cubic  inches,  the  volume.    Ans. 

Example. — What  is  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  7  inches 
in  diameter,  and  whose  altitude  is  11  inches  ? 

Solution.—  7*  x  .7854  =  38.48  d  '.  the  area  of  the  base.  38.48  X  H 
s=  423.28  cubic  inches,  the  volume.     Ans. 


THB  PYRAMID  AND  CONB. 


805«  A  pyramid.  Fig.  95,  is  a  solid 
whose  base  is  a  polygon,  and  whose  sides  are 
triangles  uniting  at  a  common  point,  called 
the 


Fig,  86. 


806.  A  cone.  Fig.  96,  is  a  solid  whose  base 
is  a  circle,  and  whose  convex  surface  tapers 
uniformly  to  a  point  called  the  vertex. 


Fig.  96. 

807.  The  altitude  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base. 

808.  The  slant  heig^ht  of  a  pyramid  is  a  line  drawn 
from  the  vertex  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
base.  The  slant  height  of  a  cone  is  any  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  vertex  to  the  circumference  of  the  base. 

809.  To  find  the  area  of  a  right  pyramid  or  right  cone: 

Rule. —  TJic  convex  area  of  a  rii^Jit  pyramid  or  cone  equals 
the  perimeter  of  the  base  multiplied  by  one-half  the  slant 
height. 


GEOMETRY  AND  tRiGONOMETRV. 


Example. — ^What  is  the  convex  area  of  a  pentagonal  pyramid,  if  one 
ride  of  the  base  measures  6  inches,  and  the  slant  height  equals  14  inches  ? 

Solution. — The  base  of  a  pentagonal  pyramid  is  a  pentagon,  and« 

consequently,  it  has  five  sides. 

6  X  5  =  30  inches,  or  the  perimeter  of  the  base. 

14 
80  X  -Q-  =  210  n ',  or  the  convex  area.    Ans. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  entire  area  of  a  right  cone  whose  slant 
height  is  17  inches,  and  whose  base  is  8  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Solution.—    8  X  3.1416  =  25.1328  inches,  the  perimeter. 

17 
25.1828  X  -n-  =  213.63  d  ',  the  convex  area. 

8»X.7854=   50.27d',  the  area  of  base. 

sum  =  263.90  a '  =  the  entire  area.    Ana. 


810«     To  find  the  volume  of  a  right  pyramid  or  f;on^: 

Rule. — The  volume  of  a  right  pyramid  or  cone  rquah  the 
area  of  the  base  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  altitude. 

Example. — What  is  the  volume  of  a  irianj(':!ar  \>\'T'.iltx\'v\ ,  f,r\*-  'A'//:  of 
whose  base  measures  6  inches,  and  whose  altitude: 
Is  8  inches? 

Solution. — Draw  the  base  as  shown  in  Fi;^.  1^7; 
it  will  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  all  of  who  >; 
sides  are  6  inches  long. 

Draw  a  perpendicular,  B  I?,  from  the  :':r\':'.  *> 
the  base;  it  will  divide  the  ba?^r  !r.*o  '.ao  '.'/-■ 
parts,  and  will  be  the  altitude  of  try;  \r\\r.:\-:. 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  //  // .  /,  *  -■;  ':.- ;/  '- 


f  ^ 


f. 


enuse  BA  =  6  inches,  and  side  A  D  ==  ■  .^  -  -- 
other  side: 


BD=  V^  — 3*  =  5.2  inches,  r.'z^r:/. 

6X5.2 


Area  of  BA  C  = 

'A 

15.6  X  4  =  41-«  cubic  ir-^h':  - .  t!  - 


Example. — VihaX  is  tr.e  v.!  :";■'-.  - 
and  whose  base  is  14  wj.:.",-  ::   -:  .-■*■'  - 

Solution.—    14-  /  .T-'.i  ---  :'■■■  '•;        •    :    ■    :   /  *    ':  '-»^- 

153.Wx~  =  >23.Wc-^;^  ::-.:.•,.••:  .    :  :rr.':.     A/.i. 
o 
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THB  FRUSTUM  OP  A  PYRAMID  OR  COMB. 


81 1.  If  a  pyramid  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  base,  as  in  Fig.  98,  so  as  to  form  two 
parts,  the  lower  part  is  called  the  frustum  of 
the  pyramid. 


Pio.  9a. 


812.  If  a  cone  be  cut  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  in  Fig.  99,  the  lower  part  is  called  the  frustum 
of  the  cone. 


Pig.  w. 

813.  The  upper  end  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  or 
cone  is  called  the  upper  base,  and  the  lower  end  the 
louver  base.  The  altitude  of  a  frustum  is  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  the  bases. 

814.  To  find  the  convex  area  of  a  frustum  of  a  right 
pyramid  or  right  cone: 

Rule. —  The  convex  area  of  a  frustuin  of  a  right  pyramid 
or  right  cone  equals  one-half  the  sum  of  the  perimeters  of  its 
bases  multiplied  by  the  slant  height  of  the  frustum. 

Example. — Given,  the  frustum  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  in  which  one 
side  of  the  lower  base  measures  10  inches,  one  side  of  the  upper  base 
measures  G  inches,  and  whose  slant  height  is  9  inches  ;  find  the  convex 
area. 

Solution.—     10  inches  x  3  =  30  inches,  the  perimeter  of  the  lower 

base. 

6  inches  x  3  =  18  inches,  the  perimeter  of  the  upper  base. 

30  -+-  18 

^ =  24  inches,  or  one-half  the  sum  of  the  perimeters  of  the 

bases.     24  x  9  =  216  a  '.the  convex  area.     Ans. 


GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.  >s:» 

Example. — If  the  diameters  of  the  two  bases  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone 
are  12  inches  and  8  inches,  respectively,  and  the  slant  height  is  12 
inches,  what  is  the  entire  area  of  the  frustum  ? 

(12  X8.U1«)  + (8x3.1416)      ^„     ^^^  ^    .  ,^ 
Solution.—    i — ^ '     ^ X 12  =  87d.  99  a ',  the  area  of 

the  convex  surface. 

8»  X. 7854  =  50.27  d'. 
12«X.7854  =  liaiD'. 

113.1  +  50.27  =  163.87  a ',  the  area  of  the  two  ends. 

376.99  +  163.87  =  540.86  a ',  the  entire  area  of  the  frustum.    An& 

815*  To  find  the  volume  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid 
or  cone: 

Rule. — Add  the  areas  of  the  upper  basc^  the  lower  base^ 
and  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  areas  of  the  two 
bases  ;  multiply  this  sum  by  one-third  of  the  altitude. 

Example. — Given,  a  frustum  of  a  hexagonal  pyramid,  each  edge  of 
the  lower  base  measuring  8  inches,  and  each  edge  ^* 

of  the  upper  base  5  inches,  and  whose  altitude  is 
14  inches;  what  is  its  volume  ? 

Solution. — A  hexagonal  pyramid  is  one  whose 
base  is  a  hexagon,  or  six-sided  polygon.  Divide 
the  base  into  6  equal  triangles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100. 
To  find  the  altitude  of  one  of  the  triangles,  pro- 
ceed as  follows: 

The  angle  at  the  vertex  of  one  of  the  triangles 

360 
will  be  -^  =  60",  and  the  angle  on  each  side  of  the  perpendicular  to 

ftO 

the  base  (or  altitude)  will  be  -—  =  30". 

4  4 

The  altitude  = ^^^  =  =  6.93  inches,  nearly. 

tan  fSM         .0  4  4«>) 

The  area  of  the  triangle  =  L^lili!?!!  =  07  72  ^ '. 

27.72x6  =  166. 32d' =  the  area  of  the  hexajron,  or  the  area  of  the 
lower  base. 

In  a  similar  way,  find  the  area  of  the  u])])tM    ])ase  to  be  (It.DVii'. 

Then,  applying  the  rule,  166.32  +  04.97  h    v  1^5.32  x1>1!U7  =  1 06.32 -h 

64.97  +  103.95  =  335.24. 

14 
835.24  X  "o"  =  1,564.45  cubic  inches  =  the  volume.     Ans. 
o 
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Example. — What  is  the  volume  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone  whose  upper 
base  is  8  inches,  the  lower  base  is  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  whose  alti- 
tude is  15  inches  ? 

Solution.— The  area  of  the  upper  base  =  8'  X  .7854  =  50.27  a '.  The 
area  of  the  lower  base  =  12^  X  .7a54  =  113.1  a '. 

The  square  root  of  their  product  =  -f/50.27  X  118.1  =  75.4. 

50.27  +  113.1  +  75.4  =  238.77. 

15 
238.77  X  -Q-  =  1,193.85  cubic  inches,  the  volume.    Ans. 
o 


THE  SPHERB. 

816.  A  sptiere.  Fig.  101,  is  a  solid 
bounded  by  a  uniformly  curved  surface, 
every  point  of  which  is-  equally  distant  from 
a  point  within,  called  the  center. 

Fio.  101. 

The  word  ball  is  commonly  used  instead  of  sphere. 

817.  To  find  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere: 

Rule. —  TJic  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  equals  the 
square  of  the  dia meter  multiplied  by  3.  IJflS. 

Example. — What  is  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  diameter 
is  14  inches  ? 

Solution. — 

14-^  X  3.141G  =  14  X  14  X  3.1416  =  615.75  a ',  the  area.  Ans. 

818.  To  find  the  volume  of  a  sphere: 

Rule. —  7 he  volume  of  a  sphere  equals  tlu  cube  of  the 
diameter  multiplied  by  .5.230. 

Example.— What  is  the  weight  of  a  lead  cannon  ball  12  inches  in 
diameter,  a  cubic  inch  of  lead  weighing  .41  pound  ? 

Solution.— 12  X  1- X  1- X  .52:30  —  904.78  cubic  inches,  or  the  vol- 
ume of  the  ball.     904.78  X  .41  =  370.96  pounds.     Ans. 

819.  If  any  solid  be  sliced  in  pieces,  whose  adjacent 
surfaces  are  flat,  any  piece  is  called  a  plane  section  of  the 
solid. 
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Plane  sections  are  divided  into  three  classes:  Longitu- 
dinal sections,  cross-sections,  and  right  sections.  A  long:!- 
tudinal  section  is  any  plane  section  taken  lengthwise 
through  the  solid.  Any  other  plane  section  is  called  a 
cross-section.  If  the  surface  exposed  by  taking  a  plane 
section  of  a  solid  is  perpendicular  to  the  center  line  of  the 
solid,  the  section  is  called  a  rigtit  section.  The  surface 
exposed  by  any  longitudinal  section  of  a  cylinder  is  a  rec- 
tangle. The  surface  exposed  by  a  right  section  of  a  cube  is 
a  square;  of  a  cylinder  or  cone,  a  circle;  an  oblique  cross- 
section  of  a  cylinder  is  an  ellipse.  The  lower  half  of  a  right 
section  of  a  cone  or  pyramid  is  called  a  frustum  of  the  cone 
or  pyramid. 


THB  CYLINDRICAL  RING. 

820*  To  find  the  convex  area  of  a 
cylindrical  ring  : 

A  cylindrical  ring^  is  a  cylinder  bent 
to  a  circle.  The  altitude  of  the  cylinder 
before  bending  is  the  same  as  the  length 
of  the  dotted  center  line  D,  Fig.  102. 


Fi'r   nn». 


821.  The  base  will  correspond  to  a  cross-section  on 
the  line  A  B  drawn  from  the  center  O.  \\(.'.x\vi\^  to  find 
the  convex  area,  multiply  the  circumference  iA  an  imagi- 
nary cross-section  on  the  line  A  J>  by  the  lenj^th  of  the  cen- 
ter line  D. 

Example. — If  the  outside  diainetcr  of  tho  rin;^  is  VZ  iiK  Im-^,  ami  tlur 
inside  diameter  is  8  inches,  what  is  its  convex  area  ? 

Solution. — The  diameter  of  tlio(.«iUtr  f.in.lt;  c^iial  .r.m-lialf  ihr  sum 

of  the  inside  and  outside  diameters  —    ' .,         -  10,  ami   lo  x  ^M'lHJ .  - 
81.416  inches,  the  length  of  the  center  lin<,*. 

The  radius  of  the  inner  circle  is  4  inches,  of  the  out -ide  circle  (> 
inches:  therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  (  ro>— ««.ii«,ii  on  the  line  ./  //  is  2 
inches.  Then.  3  X  3.1416  =  6.2«32  inches,  anrl  (VZKVi  x  :n.410  :-=  1^7. 1  .  \ 
or  the  convex  area.    Ans. 
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822.     To  find  the  volume  of  a  cylindrical  ring  : 

The  volume  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  a  cylinder  whose  altitude  equals  the 
length  of  the  dotted  center  line  D^  Fig, 
lOSy  and  whose  base  is  tlu  same  as  a 
cross-section  of  the  ring  on  the  line  A  B^ 
drawn  frojn  the  center  O,  Hence ^  to  find 
]Ji^7i08.  IJ^^  volu7ne  of  a  cylindrical  ring^  multiply 

the  area  of  an  imaginary  cross-section  on  a  line  A  By  by  the 
length  of  the  center  line  D, 

Example. — ^What  Is  the  volume  of  a  cylindrical  ring  whose  outside 
diameter  is  12  inches,  and  whose  inside  diameter  is  8  inches  ? 

Solution. — The  diameter  of  the  center  circle  equals  one-half  the  sum 

12-4-8 
of  the  inside  and  outside  diameters  =  — ^ —  =  1^- 

10  X  3.1416  =  31.416  inches,  the  length  of  the  center  line. 

The  radius  of  the  outside  circle  =  6  inches,  of  the  inside  circle  = 
4  inches;  therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  cross-section  on  the  line  A  B 
=  2  inches. 

Then,  2*  X  .7854  =  8.1416  a ',  the  area  of  the  imaginary  cross-section. 

And  8.1416  X  31.416  =  98.7  cubic  inches,  the  volume.    Ans. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  Find  the  weight  of  an  iron  bar  IG  feet  long  and  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter, the  weight  of  iron  being  taken  at  .28  pound  per  cubic  inch. 

Ans.  168.891b. 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  the  entire  surface  of  a  hexagonal  prism  13 
inches  long,  each  edge  of  the  base  being  1  inch  long  ? 

Ans.  77.196  sq.  in. 

3.  What  is  the  volume  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  one  edge  of  whose 
base  measures  3  inches,  and  whose  altitude  is  4  inches  ?  Ans.  5.2  cu.  in. 

4.  Find  the  volume  of  a  cone  whose  altitude  is  12  inches  and  the 
circumference  of  whose  base  is  31.416  inches.  Ans.  314.16  cu.  in. 

5.  A  round  tank  is  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  (inside)  and  10  feet 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  tank  is  12  feet  deep,  how  many  gallons  will  it 
hold,  there  being  231  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon  ?        Ans.  5,734.2  gallons. 

6.  Required,  the  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  frustum  of  a 
square  pyramid  whose  altitude  is  16  inches,  one  side  of  the  lower  base 
being  28  inches  long,  and  of  the  upper  base  10  inches. 

Ans.  1,395.18  sq.  in. 

7.  What  is  the  volume  of  a  sphere  30  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Ans.  14,187.2  cu.  in. 
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8.  How  many  square  inches  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere  of  exam- 
ple 7  ?  Ans.  2,827.44  sq.  in. 

9.  Required,  the  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  circular  ring,  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  ring  being  10  inches  and  the  inside  diameter 
7i  inches.  Ans.  107.95  sq.  in. 

10.  Find  the  cubical  contents  of  the  ring  in  the  last  example. 

Ans.  33. 734  cu.  in. 

11.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  is  606.132  cubic  inches;  required,  tiie 
area  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  cone  whose  slant  height  is  10  inches  and 
the  diameter  of  whose  base  is  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

Ans.  164.934  sq.  in. 

12L    What  is  the  volume  of  the  frustum  of  example  6  ? 

Ans.  6,208  cu.  in. 


PROJECTIONS. 

823*     If  perpendiculars  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  a 

line,  2LsAB,  Fig.  104  or  Fig.  105, 
to  another  line,  as  //A',  as  shown 
in  the  figures,  that  portion  of  I/K 
included  between  the  foot  of  each 
perpendicular  is  called  the  pro- 
jection of  A  B  upon  //  K. 
•^ — JC  Thus,  C  D  is  the  projection  of 
Fig.  104.  A  B  upon  //  A',  the  point  C  is 

the  projection  of  the  point  yl  upon  H  K^  and  the  point  D 
is  the  projection  of  the  point  B  upon  //  K, 

The  projection  of  any  point  of  A  B,  as  E,  can  be  found 
by  drawing  a  perpendicular  from  E  to  //  A",  and  the  point 
where  this  perpendicular  intersects  H  K '\s  its  projection  ; 
in  this  case  the  point  Fis  the  projection  of  the  point  /:  upon 
HK. 


It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  line  is  straight 
or  curved,  the  method  of 
finding  the  projection  is 
exactly  the  same. 


F 
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From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  projection  of  the  hypotenuse 

of  a  right-angled  triangle  upon  the  base, 

2iS  A  D  (see  Fig.  106),  is  the  cosine  of 

the  angle  which  the  hypotenuse  makes 

with  the  base,  and  the  projection  of  the 

hypotenuse  upon  the   side   opposite,  or 

B  D^  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  tho 

hypotenuse  makes  with  the  base. 
Fig.  106. 

In  a  similar  way,  a  surface  is  projected  upon  a  flat  sur- 
face. 

Thus,  it  is  desired  to  project  the  irregular  surface  a  b  dc^ 
Fig.    107,    upon    the   flat 
surface  A  B  D  C,     Draw 
the  lines  a  a',,  b  U  perpen- 
dicular to  the  flat  surface  ; 
join  the  points  a!  and  b^ 
where  these  perpendiculars 
intersect  the   flat   surface 
A  B  D  Chy  2i  straight  line  ^ 
a'  b\  and  a'  b'  is  the  pro-  fig.  io7. 
jection  oi  a  b  upon  A  B  D  C.     The  projection  of  the  surface 
a  b  d  c  upon  the  plane  A  B  D  C  is^  in  this  case,  the  quad- 
rilateral a'  b'  d'  c\               

SYMMETRICAL    AND    SIMILAR    FIGURES. 
824.     An  axis  of  symmetry  is  any  line  so  drawn  that, 

if  the  part  of  the  figure  on  one  side  of 
the  line  be  folded  on  this  line,  it  will 
coincide  exactly  with  the  other  part, 
J2>  point  for  point  and  line  for  line.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  108,  if  the  upper  half  be  folded 
over  on  the  diameter  C  D^  it  will  coin- 
cide exactly  with  the  lower  half;  also,  if 
Fig.  \m.  the  part  on  the  right  of   the  diameter 

A  B  be  folded  over  on  A  />,  it  will  coincide  exactly  with  the 
part  on  the  left  of  this  line. 

It  is  evident  from  tlie  above  that  a  circle  may  have  any 
number  of  axes  of  symmetry.      In  certain  cases,  however,  a 
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figure  may  be  symmetrical  with  regard  to  only  one  axis. 

Thus,  the  isosceles  triangle  A  B  Cy  Fig.  109,  is  symmetrica] 

with   regard    to   the   axis  B  D^  because   the 

part  BCD  would    coincide   with   the    part 

B  A  Dy  if  folded  over  on  the  line  B  D;  but  no 

other  axis  of  symmetry  could  be  drawn.     A 

rectangle  has  two  axes  of  symmetry  at  right 

angles  to  each  other.     A  hexagon  has  six  axes  -^' 

of  symmetry. 

825*  Similar  fissures  are  those  which  are  alike  in 
form.  As  in  the  case  of  triangles,  which  have  been  consid- 
ered, two  figures,  to  be  similar,  must  have  their  correspond- 
ing sides  in  proportion,  and  the  angles  of  one  equal  to  the 
corresponding  angles  of  the  other.  Any  two  circles  are 
similar. 

826*  The  areas  of  two  similar  figures  are  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  any  one  dimension.  Thus,  a  i)aral- 
lelogram  10  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide  contains  40  scjuarc 
inches.  A  similar  parallelogram  20  inches  lonj:j^  would  be  8 
inches  wide,  and  would  contain  100  square  inches,  while  the 
two  areas  would  be  to  each  other  as  the  squares  <;f  the  cor- 
responding sides  of  the  parallelograms.     That  is, 

40  :  160  =  10'^  :  •>«/% 
or  40  :  100  =  4'  :  8'. 

Example. — A  circle  10  inches  in  (liamr:ter  tontnins  7^.51  square 
inches;  what  is  the  area  of  one  12  inches  in  rlianubT  ? 

Solution. — Let  .r  =  the  area  of  ihr  larger  <  in  le.     Tli'-n, 
78.54  ix-W:  12*,  or  x  =  '*-^/—-  -.-^  ]]:i()inr,  s^.  in.     Ans. 

827.  The  cubical  contents  (and  \v(ri;;hlsj  of  similar 
solids  are  to  each  other  as  the  r///^fS  of  any  on«;  (jimrn^ion. 

Example. — If  a  cast  iron  ])all  U  in«.ii':-.  iri  rliairi*  t-r  '.v<i;^lj ,  HH) 
pounds,  what  would  one  l.")  inches  in  fliairi-t'-r  \:':'.-/^\i  ? 

Solution.— 100  :  .r  =  (K^  :  l.'»\  or  x  -  -^- -::^  "^H^'-  Wi.'M\  poiin<ls,  Iho 
weight  of  the  larger  ball.     Ans. 
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Example. — A  regular  hexagon  has  sides  5'  long;  how  much  greater 
will  the  area  of  another  regular  hexagon  be  whose  sides  are  80'  long  ? 

Solution. — 30  -+-5  =  6,  or  the  length  of  a  side  of  a  30'  hexagon  is 
6  times  as  great  as  the  length  of  a  side  of  a  5'  hexagon;  the  area  will 
be  6*  =  36  times  as  great.    Ans. 

This  example  may  also  be  solved  by  letting  1  represent  the  area  of 

900 
the  6"  hexagon.     Then,  1  :  jir=  5» :  30*,  or  jr  =  -^^  =  36. 
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MATTER  AND  ITS  PROPERTIES 


DEFINITIONS. 

828«  Matter  is  anything  that  occupies  space.  It  Is 
the  substance  of  which  all  bodies  are  composed.  Matter  is 
composed  of  molecules  and  atoms, 

829.  A  molecule  is  the  smallest  portion  of  matter  that 
can  exist  without  changing  its  nature. 

830.  An  atom  is  an  indivisible  portion  of  matter. 
Atoms  unite  to  form  molecules,  and  a  collection  of  mole- 
cules form  a  mass  or  body. 

A  drop  of  water  may  be  divided  and  subdivided,  until 
each  particle  is  so  small  that  it  can  only  be  seen  by  the  most 
powerful  microscope,  but  each  particle  will  still  be  water. 
Now,  imagine  the  division  to  be  carried  on  still  farther  until  a 
limit  is  reached  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  j^o  without 
changing  the  nature  of  the  particle.  The  particle  of  water 
is  now  so  small  that,  if  it  be  divided  again,  it  will  cease  to 
be  water,  and  will  be  something  else;  we  call  this  particle  a 
molecule. 

If  a  molecule  of  water  be  divided,  it  will  vicld  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  gas,  and  one  of  oxygen  gas.  If  a  molecule  of 
sulphuric  acid  be  divided,  it  will  yield  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, one  of  sulphur,  and  four  of  oxygen. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  diameter  of  a  molecule  is 

larger  than -j-j^^^jVinrtT o^  an  inch,  and  smaller  than  ji„()o  Joomr 
of  an  inch. 

831.  Bodies  are  composed  (.)f  collections  of  molecules. 
Matter  exists  in  three  conditions  or  forms:  solid,  liquid^  and 
gaseous. 

For  notice  of  the  copyri^^hi,  s«n'  jkikc  iniiut'cHatcly  fo!I«»\v:n^  Ihc'  tillo  i^nj^o. 

C.  Vol,  1.^20. 
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832.  A  solid  body  is  one  whose  molecules  change 
their  relative  positions  with  great  difficulty  ;  as  iron,  wood, 
stone^  etc. 

833-  A  liquid  body  is  one  whose  molecules  tend  to 
change  their  relative  positions  easily.  Liquids  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  vessel  which  contains  them,  and  their 
upper  surface  always  tends  to  become  perfectly  level.  Water, 
mercury,  molasses,  etc.,  are  liquids. 

834.  A  gaseous  body,  or  gas,  is  one  whose  molecules 
tend  to  separate  from  one  another;  as  air,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, etc. 

Gaseous  bodies  are  sometimes  called  aeriform  (air-like) 
bodies.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  so-called 
^^ permanent'* gases ^  and  vapors. 

835*  A  permanent  gras  is  one  which  remains  a  gas 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures. 

836.  A  vapor  is  a  body  which  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures is  a  liquid  or  solid,  but,  when  heat  is  applied,  becomes 
a  gas,  as  steam. 

One  body  may  be  in  all  three  states;  as,  for  example,  mer- 
cury, which  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a  liquid,  becomes  a 
solid  (freezes)  at  40°  below  zero,  and  a  vapor  (gas)  at  GOO*^ 
above  zero.  By  means  of  great  cold,  all  gases,  even  hydro- 
gen, have  been  liquefied,  and  some  solidified. 

By  means  of  heat,  all  solids  have  been  liquefied  and  a  great 
many  vaporized.  It  is  probable  that  if  we  had  the  means  of 
producing  sufficiently  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  all 
solids  might  be  converted  into  gases,  and  all  gases  into  solids. 

837.  Every  portion  of  matter  possesses  certain  qualities 
called  properties.  Properties  of  matter  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  general  and  speeial. 

838.  General  properties  of  matter  are  those  which 
are  common  to  all  bodies.  They  are  as  follows:  Extension^ 
impenetrability^  weighty  imlestruetibility,  inertia^  mobility^ 
divisibility^  porosity^  compressibility^  expansibility^  and 
elasticity. 


J, .  *jk 
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839.  Special  properties  are  those  which  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  all  bodies.  Some  of  the  most  important  are  as 
follows:  Hardness^  tenacity y  brittleness^  malleability ^  and 
ductility, 

840*  Extension  is  the  property  of  occupying  space. 
Since  all  bodies  must  occupy  space,  it  follows  that  extension 
is  a  general  property. 

841.  By  impenetrability  we  mean  that  no  two  bodies 
can  occupy  exactly  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

842«  Welglit  is  the  measure  of  the  earth's  attraction 
upon  a  body.  All  bodies  have  weight.  In  former  times  it 
was  supposed  that  gases  had  no  weight,  since,  if  unconfined, 
they  tend  to  move  away  from  the  earth ;  but,  nevertheless, 
they  will  finally  reach  a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  go, 
being  held  in  suspension  by  the  earth's  attraction.  Weight 
is  measured  by  comparing  it  with  a  standard.  The  stand- 
ard is  a  bar  of  platinum  owned  and  kept  by  the  government ; 
it  weighs  one  pound. 

843.  Inertia  means  that  a  body  cannot  put  itself  in 
motion  nor  bring  itself  to  rest.  To  do  so,  it  must  be  acted 
upon  by  some  force. 

844.  Mobility  means  that  a  body  can  be  changed  in 
position  by  some  force  acting  upon  it. 

845.  Divisibility  is  that  property  of  matter  which 
indicates  that  a  body  may  be  separated  into  parts. 

846.  Porosity  is  that  property  of  matter  which  indi- 
cates that  there  is  space  between  the  molecules  of  a  body. 
Molecules  of  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  spherical,  and,  hence, 
there  is  space  between  them,  as  there  would  be  between 
peaches  in  a  basket.  The  molecules  of  water  are  larger  than 
those  of  salt;  so  that  when  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  its 
molecules  wedge  themselves  between  the  molecules  of  the 
water,  and,  unless  too  much  salt  is  added,  the  water  will  oc- 
cupy no  more  space  than  it  did  before.  This  does  not  prove 
that  water  is  penetrable,  for  the  molecules  of  salt  occupy 
the  space  that  the  molecules  of  water  did  not. 
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Water  has  been  forced  through  iron  by  pressure,  thus 
proving  that  iron  is  porous. 

847.  Compressibility  is  that  property  of  matter 
which  indicates  that  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be 
crowded  nearer  together,  so  as  to  occupy  a  smaller  space. 

848.  Expansibility  is  that  property  of  matter  which 
indicates  that  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be  forced  apart, 
so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space. 

849.  Elasticity  is  that  property  of  matter  which  indi- 
cates that  if  a  body  be  distorted  within  certain  limits,  it  will 
resume  its  original  form  when  the  distorting  force  is  re- 
moved.    Glass,  ivory,  and  steel  are  very  elastic. 

850.  Indestructibility  indicates  that  matter  can 
never  be  destroyed.  A  body  may  undergo  thousands  of 
changes;  be  resolved  into  its  molecules,  and  its  molecules 
into  atoms,  which  may  unite  with  other  atoms  to  form  other 
molecules  and  bodies,  which  may  be  entirely  different  from 
the  original  body,  but  the  same  number  of  atoms  remains. 
The  whole  number  of  atoms  in  the  universe  is  exactly  the 
same  now  as  it  was  millions  of  years  ago,  and  will  always  be 
the  same.     Matter  is  indestructible. 

851.  Hardness  is  that  property  of  matter  which  indi- 
cates that  some  bodies  may  scratch  other  bodies.  Fluids 
and  gases  do  not  possess  hardness.  The  diamond  is  the 
hardest  of  all  substances. 

852.  Tenacity  is  that  property  of  matter  which  indi- 
cates that  some  bodies  resist  a  force  tending  to  pull  them 
apart.      Steel  is  very  tenacious. 

853.  Brittleness  is  that  property  of  matter  which 
indicates  that  some  bodies  are  easily  broken;  as  glass, 
crockery,  etc. 

854.  Malleability  is  that  property  of  matter  which 
indicates  that  some  bodies  may  be  hammered  or  rolled  into 
sheets.     Gold  is  the  most  malleable  of  all  substances. 


rTART  vz:zjLx::s.  s:: 


855.  Ductility  is  zz^z  ZTZ^tri'  . :  n^ii^ir  -rz^iJL  -  in- 
cales  thai  s*:-me  r-.cie*  nij  ':•=  Ln.'n.  ir.::  Tr-t.  r-irz-in 
is  the  mc's:  ductile  :•:  5u'i?>iiz.:'=s. 

856.  Medmnics  is  till   s-i.-t-:^  -r:i_;-  trtj.-_f    f   _:- 
action  of  forces  up-:-  loii-es,  ini  ui-^  trrrii*  t:_  :  i  -_:  t  ;  t  - 
duce;  ir  treats  •:£  the  liTs  Ti::ji  ^:-tr^  tJit   —      '.zl-.-.z  «t  : 
equilibrium  of  b>i:e5,  sni  sh:Ts  Ji:"w  11-^7  =-!.'  :•:    -' — :-- 


MOTION  AND  REST. 


857.  Motion  is  the  -ippi-iite   ::  rt^t.  ini    -:     it-   1 

changing  of  p^:'S:t:on  iz  relat: : n  t  ■    f.  zit  . :  ■  r ::       I :    _    _ - ^- r 
stone  is  roiled  down  hill,  it  is  iz.  n :  t: .  r. :-  r.-i:  :  -  -.    -.•  -  : 

If  a  f>erson  is  on  a  railws.-.-  triiz,  i'_  i  "=ri.".:^  .-.  :  -.-.     --..-- 
direction  from  that  in  which  the  tri.r.  .?  ~       -j    I'l    -  .-. 
the  same  speed,  he  will  be  in  n:  t:  r.  i^  r-:,--:r  :  .r  :-■  - 
but  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  einh.  f-.:.  t    _-.:  .    -  .  ^  r-.r  : 
the  end  of  the  train,  he  will  i-e   iirr::.;-    .    t'  ::.7    r:  .:   ^: 
which  he  was  when  he  started  t:  •^l'.'.-i 

858.  The  path  of  a  >:dy  i-  n:  ::  -  >:  ::!  -.-  _:^  :     .: 

by  its  central  point.     No  ir.at  1 1  r  h  :  ■■'  i  rr .  j  - .-  r  :  .  7   -  -  -  y  :     : 

the  bodv  mav  be,  nor  h:'.ir  r:".ir.v  t-r".-   _'.  1  ".  ■   -: -  .:  :-_ 
make;  the  line  which  indicates  t'r.-r   l.rt ::.   -:     :  ::v:       :.: .-     :" 
the  bodv  for  everv  instant  that  it  ^.1^  ir.  r-. .:: :::.  :^  : ...  -  :.\7. 
of  the  bodv. 

859.  Velocity  is  rate  of  -\\.  -.     I:  i^  ::\  :.-  r    1  ' 
unit  of  space  passed  over  in  a  u::::     :   :::...     V,':  . -. - 
spaces  are  passed  over  in  equal  tin^e-,  z':.:  v..     i: y  :-  >....:  : 
be  uniform.     In  all  other  cases  it  :<  variable. 

If  the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine  keeps  i::>  a  c-r.^tun:  speed  •■! 
a  certain  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  the  VL'l«jcity  of 
any  point  on  the  wheel  is  uniform.  A  railway  train  having 
a  constant  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour,  moves  40  miles  every 
hour,  or  J-J- = -I  of  a  mile  every  minute;  and,  since  equal 
spaces  are  passed  over  in  equal  times,  the  velocity  is  unifornoL 
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Let  5=  the  length  of  space  passed  over  uniformly; 
/  =  the  time  occupied  in  passing  over  the  space  S; 
V=  the  velocity. 
Then,  the  velocity  V  must  equal  the  space  5,  divided  by 
the  time  /,  or 

^=y.         (7.) 

Also,  the  space  5  must  equal  the  velocity  V^  multiplied  by 
the  time,  or 

S^Vt.         (8.) 

The  time  /  must  equal  the  space  5,  divided  by  the  veloc- 
ity, or 

.t=y  (9.) 

860.  Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  space  passed  over  will 
be  the  length  of  the  path  of  the  body^  and  will  be  Yneasured 
in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot,  and,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  time  will  be  measured  in  seconds. 

When  these  units  are  used,  the  velocity  will  be  in  feet  pet 
second^  which  means  that  the  center  of  the  body  passed  over 
a  certain  luiinbcr  of  feet  every  second^  and  the  ujiit  will  be 
one  foot  in  one  second. 

Example. — The  velocity  of  sound  in  still  air  is  1,092  feet  per  second. 
If  I  see  the  flash  of  a  cannon  when  it  is  fired,  but  do  not  hear  the  report 
until  5  seconds  afterwards,  how  far  away  is  the  cannon  ? 

Solution.— 5=  Vt  =  1,092  x  5  =  5,460  feet.     Ans. 

Example. — The  velocity  of  light  is  18(5,000  miles  a  second.  If  the 
average  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  93,000,000  miles,  how  long 
does  it  take  for  a  beam  of  light  to  reach  the  earth  from  the  sun  ? 

_  ^        S       93,000,000       __  ,  Q         •      *        on 

Solution. — t—  -.7=    ^^■.  =  500    seconds,    or    8    minutes    20 

V  Io0,u00 

seconds.     Ans. 

Example. — If  a  body  passes  over  a  space  of  4,800  feet  uniformly  in  8 
minutes,  what  is  its  velocity  in  feet  per  second  ? 

Solution. — 8  minutes  =  480  seconds.       V  —  *—  =    '       =  10.   Hence, 

/  4oU 

the  velocity  is  10  feet  per  second.     Ans. 

In  examples  concerning  n'ork  the  tinit  of  velocity  is  usually 
taken  as  one  foot  in  one  minute. 
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The  unit  of  time  may  be  a  second^  minutc\  hour^  day^  or 
year.  The  unit  of  space  may  be  fcct^  iniles^  the  earth's 
radius^  or  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun^  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  example.  The  larger  units  are  used 
only  in  astronomy. 

Example. — The  dislance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  is  about  60 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth;  how  many  miles  is  it  from  here  to  the 
moon  ? 

Solution. — The  radius  of  the  earth  is  nearly  4,000  miles;  hence, 
4,000  X  60  =  240,000  miles,  the  distance  to  the  moon,  nearly.     Ans, 


EXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICC. 

1.  .  The  piston  speed  of  a  steam  engine  is  10  feet  per  second ;  how 
many  miles  will  the  piston  travel  in  one  hour  ?  Ans.  Oj^f  mi. 

2.  If  a  railroad  train  travels  70  miles  in  one  hour,  what  is  its  velocity 
in  feet  per  second  ?  Ans.  IO23  ft.  i)cr  sec. 

3.  A  man  runs  100  yards  in  12  seconds;  how  long  will  it  take  him 
to  run  a  mile  at  the  same  rate  ?  Ans.  li  min.  31.2  sec. 

4.  The  outside  diameter  of  an  engine  fly-wheel  is  13  feet  9  inches. 
A  point  on  the  rim  travels  45,000  feet  in  5  minutes;  what  is  the  velocity 
in  feet  per  second  ?  Ans.  150  ft.  per  sec, 

FORCE. 


THE  THREE  LAW^S  OF  MOTION. 

861.  A  force  is  that  which  produces,  or  tends  to  pro- 
duce or  destroy,  motion.  Forces  are  called  by  various 
names,  according  to  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon  a 
body,  as  attraction^  1  e/>u/sion,  coJicsiou^  adJicsion,  lucclcrating 
force,  retarding  force,  resist itii^  force,  etc.,  ])ut  all  are 
equivalent  to  a  push  or  pull,  accordinj^  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  act  upon  a  body.  That  the  effect  of  a  force 
upon  a  body  may  be  compared  with  another  force,  it  is 
necessary  that  three  conditions  be  fulfilled  in  regard  to  both 
forces ;  they  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  point  of  application^  or  point  at  '•a'hich  the  force 
acts  upon  the  body,  must  be  knou^n. 

(2.)  The  direction  of  the  forci\  or,  luhat  is  the  same  things 
the  straight  line  along  which  the  force  tends  to  move  the 
point  of  application y  must  be  known. 
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(3. )  The  magnitude  or  value  of  the  force^  when  com* 
pared  with  a  given  standard^  must  be  known, 

862.  The  unit  of  magnitude  of  forces  will  always  be 
taken  as  one  pound ^  in  this  section  on  Elementary  Mechanics, 
and  all  forces  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  certain  number  of  pounds. 

863.  According  to  the  effects  which  forces  produce  upon 
a  body,  the  science  of  Mechanics  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

(1. )     Meclianics  of  Solid  Bodies. 

(2. )     Mechan  ics  of  Flu  ids. 

(3.)     Mechanics  of  Heat ^  or  Thermodynamics, 

Mechanics  of  Solids  is  further  divided  into  Statics  and 
Kinetics^  or  Dynamics^  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

Mechanics  of  Fluids  is  further  divided  into  Meclianics  of 
Air  and  Gases ^  or  Pneumatics,  and  Mechanics  of  Liquids. 
The  Mechanics  of  Liquids  is  divided  into  Hydrostatics  and 
Hydrokinetics ;  the  latter  is  also  called  Hydraulics  and 
Hydrodynamics. 

864.  Statics  treats  of  the  conditions  of  the  equilibrium 
of  bodies.  A  body  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
forces,  when  the  forces  acting  upon  the  body  balance  each 
other. 

865.  Kinetics,  or  Dynamics,  treats  of  bodies  in 
motion,  and  the  effects  which  they  may  produce. 

866.  Pneumatics  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  pressure 
and  of  the  movement  of  air  and  other  gaseous  bodies. 

867.  Hydrostatics  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquids. 

868.  Hydrokinetics  (also  called  Hydraulics  and 
Hydrodynamics)  treats  of  liquids  in  motion,  and  the  effects 
which  they  may  produce. 

869.  Tlierniodynamics  treats  of  the  mechanical 
effects  of  heat  upon  bodies. 

870.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  relations 
between  force  and  motion  were  first  stated  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  They  are  called  "  Newton's  Three  Laws  of 
Motion,"  and  are  as  follows: 
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(I.)  All  bodies  continue  in  a  state  of  rest ^  or  cf  uniform 
motion^  in  a  straight  line,  unless  acted  upon  by  some  external 
force  that  compels  a  change. 

(11.)  Every  motion^  or  cliange  of  motion^  is  proportional  to 
the  acting  force^  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
straight  line  along  which  the  force  acts, 

(III.)  To  every  action  tliere  is  always  opposed  tin  equal 
and  contrary  reaction. 

From  the  first  law  of  motion^  it  is  inferred  that  a  body 
once  set  in  motion  by  any  force,  no  matter  how  small,  will 
move  forever  in  a  straight  line,  and  always  with  the  same 
velocity,  unless  acted  upon  by  some  other  force  which  com- 
pels a  change.  It  is  not  possible  to  actually  verify  this  law, 
on  account  of  the  earth's  attraction  for  all  bodies,  but,  from 
astronomical  observations,  we  are  certain  that  the  law  is 
true.     This  law  is  often  called  the  laze  of  inertia, 

871.  The  word  Inertia  is  so  abused  that  a  full  under- 
standing of  its  meaning  is  necessary.  Inertia  is  not  a  force, 
although  it  is  often  so  called.  If  a  force  acts  upon  a  body 
and  puts  it  in  motion,  the  effect  of  the  force  is  stored  in  the 
body;  and  a  second  body,  in  stopping  the  first,  will  receive  a 
blow  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  original  force,  assuming 
that  there  has  been  no  resistance  of  any  kind  to  the  motion 
of  the  first  body. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  person  to  jump  from  a  last-mvving 
train,  for  the  reason  that,  since  his  body  has  the  same 
velocity  as  the  train,  it  has  the  same  force  stored  in  it  that 
would  cause  a  body  of  the  same  weight  to  take  the  same 
velocity  as  the  train,  and  the  elTect  of  a  sudden  st«)pi)age  is 
the  same  as  the  effect  of  a  blow  necessary  to  give  the  j)ers()n 
that  velocity.  But,  by  **  bracing  "  himself  and  jumi)ing  in 
the  same  direction  that  the  train  is  moving,  and  running, 
he  brings  himself  gradually  to  rest,  and  thus  reduces  the 
danger.  If  a  body  is  at  rest,  it  must  be  aeted  upon  by  a 
force  in  order  to  be  put  in  motion,  and,  no  matter  how 
great  the  force  may  be,  the  body  cannot  be  instantly  put  in 
motion. 
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The  resistance  thus  offered  to  being  put  in  motion  is  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  called,  the  Resistance  of  Inertia. 
It  should  be  called  the  Resistance  due  to  Inertia. 

From  the  second  law,  it  is  seen  that,  if  two  or  more  forces 
act  upon  a  body,  their  final  effect  upon  the  body  will  be  in 
proportion  to  their  magnitude  and  to  the  directions  in  which 
they  act.  Thus,  if  the  wind  is  blowing  due  west,  with  a 
velocity  of  50  miles  per  hour,  and  a  ball  is  thrown  due  north 
with  the  same  velocity, 
or  50  miles  per  hour, 
the  wind  will  carry  the 
ball  just  as  far  west  as 
the  force  of  the  throw 
carried  it  north,  and 
the  combined  effect  will 
be  to  cause  it  to  move 
north-west.  Theamount 
of  departure  from  due 
north  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  force  of 
the  wind,  and  independ- 
ent of  the  velocity  due 
\  to  the  force  of  the 
\   throw. 

In  Fig.  110,  a  ball  e 
is  supported  in  a  cup, 
the  bottom  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  lever  o 
in  such  a  manner  that 
a  movement  of  o  will 
swing  the  bottom  hori- 
zontally and  allow  the 
ball  to  drop.  Another 
ball  /'  rests  in  a  hori- 
zontal groove  that  is 
provided  with  a  slit  in 
the  bottom.  A  swing- 
ing arm  is  actuated  by 
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the  spring  d  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  drawn  back  as 
shown  and  then  released,  it  will  strike  the  lever  o  and  the 
ball  b  at  the  same  time.  This  gives  b  an  impulse  in  a  hor- 
izontal direction  and  swings  o  so  as  to  allow  c  to  fall. 

On  trying  the  experiment,  it  is  found  that  b  follows  a 
path  shown  by  the  curved  dotted  line,  and  reaches  the  floor 
at  the  same  instant  as  ^,  which  drops  vertically.  This 
shows  that  the  force  which  gave  the  first  ball  its  horizontal 
movement,  had  no  efiect  on  the  vertical  force  which  com- 
pelled both  balls  to  fall  to  the  floor,  the  vertical  force  produc- 
ing the  same  effect  as  if  the  horizontal  force  had  not  acted. 
The  second  law  may  also  be  stated  as  follows :  A  force  has 
the  same  effect  in  producing  motion^  luhcthcr  it  acts  upon  a 
body  at  rest^  or  in  motion^  and  whether  it  acts  alone  or  with 
other  forces. 

The  third  law  states  that  action  and  reaction  arc  equal 
and  opposite.  A  man  cannot  lift  himself  by  his  boot-straps, 
for  the  reason  that  he  presses  downwards  with  the  same 
force  that  he  pulls  upwards ;  the  downward  reaction  equals 
the  upward  action,  and  is  opposite  to  it. 

In  springing  from  a  boat  we  must  exercise  caution,  or  the 
reaction  will  drive  the  boat  from  the  shore.  When  we  jump 
from  the  ground,  we  tend  to  push  the  earth  from  us,  while 
the  earth  reacts  and  pushes  us  from  it. 

872.     A  force  maybe  represented  by  a  line;  thus,  in 

Fig.  Ill,  let  A  be  the  point  of  application  of  the  force;  let 
the   length  of  the  line  A  B  represent  its 

viagjiitiide^  and  let  the  arrow-head  indicate  ^           ^ 

the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts,  then  Fif^-  bli- 
the line  A  B  fulfils  the  three  conditions  (see  Art.  861),  and 
the  force  is  fully  represented. 


THE   COMPOSITIOX    OF    FORCES. 

873.  When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body  at  the  same 
time,  but  at  different  angles,  their  final  result  may  be  ob- 
tained as  follows: 
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In  Fig.  112,  let  A  be  the  common  point  of  application  of 
the  two  forces,  and  let  A  B  and  A  C  represent  the  magni- 
tude and  direction  of  the  forces.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  second  law  of  motion, 
the  final  effect  of  the  movement  due 
to  these  two  forces  would  be  the  same 
whether  they  acted  singly  or  together. 
Suppose  that  the  line  A  B  represents 
the  distance  that  the  force  A  B  would 
cause  the  body  to  move;  similarly, 
(V  I)  that   A    C   represents    the    distance 

Fig.  112.  which  the  force  A  C  would  cause  the 

body  to  move  when  both  forces  were  acting  separately. 
The  force  A  B,  acting  alone,  would  carry  the  body  to  B\  if 
the  force  A  C  were  now  to  act  upon  the  body,  it  would 
carry  it  along  the  line  B  D,  parallel  to  A  Cy  to  2l  point  Dy 
at  a  distance  from  B  equal  to  A  C.  Join  C  and  Z?,  then 
C  D  \s  parallel  to  A  B,  and  A  B  D  C  is  a.  parallelogram. 
Draw  the  diagonal  A  D,  According  to  the  second  law  of 
motion,  the  body  will  stop  at  D^  whether  the  forces  act 
separately  or  together,  but  if  they  act  together,  the  path 
of  the  body  will  be  along  A  D,  the  diagonal  of  the  paral- 
lelogram. Moreover,  the  length  of  the  line  A  D  repre- 
sents  the  magnitude  of  a  force  which,  acting  at  A  in  the 
direction  A  D^  would  cause  the  body  to  move  from  A  to  D\ 
in  other  words,  A  D,  measured  to  the  same  scale  as  A  B  and 
A  Cy  represents,  in  magnitude  and  direction^  the  combined 
effect  of  the  two  forces  A  B  and  A  C. 

874.     This  line  A  D  is  called  the  resultant.     Suppose 

that  the  scale  used  was  50  pounds  to  the  inch;  then,  \i  A  B 

=  50  pounds,    and  A  C  =  i\'l\  pounds,    the  length   oi  A  B 

50  G2  5 

would  be  — .  =  1  inch,   and  the  length  oi  A  C  would  be  — ^ 
50  50 

=  1\  inches.     If  A  D,  or  the  resultant^  measures  If  inches, 

its  magnitude  would  be  1 J  x  50  =  87^  pounds. 

Therefore,  a  force  of  87^  pounds  acting  upon  a  body  at  A 
in  the  direction  A  Dy  will  produce  the  same  result  as  the 
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combined  effects  of  a  force  of  50  pounds  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion A  By  and  a  force  of  62^  pounds  acting  in  the  direction  A  C. 

875.  The  above  method  of  finding  the  resulting  action 
of  two  forces  acting  upon  a  body  at  a  common  point,  is  correct, 
whatever  may  be  their  direction  and  magnitudes.  Hence, 
to  find  the  resultant  of  two  forces  when  their  common  point 
of  application,  their  direction  and  magnitudes  are  known : 

Rule  !• — Assume  a  pointy  and  draw  two  lines  parallel  to 
the  directions  of  the  lines  of  action  of  the  tzuo  forces.  With 
any  convenient  scale,  measure  off  from  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion {common  point  of  application),  distances  corresponding  to 
the  magnitudes  of  the  respective  forces,  and  complete  the 
parallelogram.  From  the  common  point  of  application,  draw 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  ;  this  diagonal  will  be  the 
resultant,  audits  direction  will  be  away  from  the  pnini  of 
application.  Its  magnitude  should  he  measured  with  the  same 
scale  that  was  used  to  measure  the  two  forces. 

This  method  is  called  the  graplilcal  mctlicHl  of  tlic 
parallelos^'Ain  of  forces. 

876.  Experimental  Proof. — The  }>rincif/I':  of  ^\^i'.  |;;i[- 
allelogram  of  forces  is  clearly  shown  in  Fi^.  1  ]:;.  A  A'  h  C 
is  a  wooden  frame,  jointed  to  allow  motion  at  it-.  \'>  .r  f  <>:  uf  r  .. 
The  length  A  B  equals  C  D\  that  of  A  C  ^-':  :•.:  //  /\  ■a\.<\ 
the  corresponding  adjacent  sides  are  in  \':.':  r.;*:o  of  ♦  ,vo  to 
three.  Cords  pass  over  the  pulN  y- J/  ;t..'!  ". ,  'r.ryi;,;-; 
weights  JFand  w,  of  90  and  0«>  p^-:::.^:-  '1  :.'  r-;'  ,o  ','t  .v* «  ;i 
the  weights  equals  the  ratio  of  the  < 'jrr*-  ;>or. '!.../  ::'\\:x' *  ],\ 
sides.     A  weight  Fof  1*20  iK>un«ls  :-  :.::./'  fro.fi  t:,'  '  '.:•..'  \  A . 

When  the  frame  comes  to  f  -■ ,  v.e  -'!'■»  A  ll  ;;,!  //  (  :.• 
in  the  direction  of  the  cords.  Tiv-e  -'A'  .  A  //  ^  .■;  .  /  (  ;•:'• 
accurate  graphic  representation-  of  *;.' :*.',o  f,,'*  '''n.;^ 
upon  the  point  A,  It  will  \>*:  fo:ryI  '.  :*  *.,':  '\■..^^,".\,A\  A  h 
is  vertical,  and  twice  as  loner  as  .  •  f"  ■  ■.  ;.■  '  .-.' '  //  (  i'-;. 
resents  a  force  of  60  poiin'^N,  ./  /y  '.  .!  .";/."'  '  ,;•  ;i  \<,\'f  of 
2  X  60,  or  120  pounds. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  line  A  h  rej/T'  ■  ;/  .  '.'  /'  .nh'tnt  ',\ 
the  two  forces -/4  ^  and  A  C  \  in  o*.r.er  v.or'i.,  .'    i*\,x*  .'[.!> 
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the  resultant  of  the  two  weights  Wand  w.  This  resultant 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  vertical  force,  which  is  due  to 
the  weight  of  V. 


Fig.  113. 

Satisfactory  results  of  this  kind  will  be  secured  when  we 

have  the  proportion 

A  B:A  C=  IV  :7V. 

Example. — If  two  forces  act  upon  a  body  at  a  common  point,  both 
acting  away  from  the  body,  and  the  angle  between  them  is  80",  what  is 
the  value  of  the  resultant,  the  magnitude  of  the  two  forces  being 
60  pounds  and  1)0  pounds,  respectively  ? 

Solution. — Draw  two  indeJlnite  lines,  I'^ig.  114,  making  an  angle 
of  80'.  With  any  convenient  scale,  say  10  j^ounds  to  the  inch,  measure 
off  A  li  =  (50  -V-  10  ^  0  inches,  and  A  C  ^-  90  --  lu  z=  1)  inches. 

Through  //,  draw  Ji  1)  parallel  to  A  C,  and  through  C,  draw  CD 
parallel  to  .  I  />\  intersecting  at  /K  Then  draw  .  /  /),  and  .'/  I)  will  be  the 
resuliixni ;  its  dh-cciioii  is  towards  the  point  />,  as  shown  by  the  arrow. 

Measuring  ./  D,  we  find  that  its  lengtli  —  11.7  inches.  Hence, 
11.7  X  10  =  117  pounds.     Ans. 

Caution. — In  solving  problems  by  the  graphical  method,  use  as 
lari^e  a  scale  as  possihlc.     More  accurate  results  are  then  obtained. 

877.     The  above  example  inijiht  also  have  been  solved 
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by  the  method  called  the  triaofirle   of  forces,  which  is 
as  follows : 

In  Fig.  114,  suppose  that  the  two  forces  acted  separately, 
first  from  A  to  jS,  and  then 
from  B  to  Z?,  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows. 

Draw  A  D\  then  A  D  \^ 
the   resultant  of  the  forces 
A  B  and  A  C,  since  B  D  = 
A   C;  but  A  D  is  SL  side  of 
the  triangle  A  B  D.     It  will  ^ 
also  be  noticed  that  the  di- 
rection of  A  D  is  opposed  to  that  ot  A  B  and  B  D;  hence,  to 
find  the  resultant  of  two  forces  acting  upon  a  body  at  a 
common  point,  by  the  method  of  triangle  of  forces : 

Rule  II. — Draw  the  lines  of  action  of  the  tn^o  forces  as 
if  each  force  acted  separately^  the  lengths  of  the  lines  being 
proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  forces,  fain  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  two  lines  by  a  straight  line,  and  it  icill  be  the  re- 
sultant;  its  direction  will  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  tico  forces. 

Note. — ^When  we  speak  of  the  resultant  being  opjx)sed  in  direction 
to  the  other  forces  around  the  polygon,  we  mean  that,  starting  from 
the  point  where  we  beean  to  draw  the  p(4yg<)n,  and  tracing  each  line 
in  succession,  the  p>encil  will  have  the  same  general  direction  around 
the  l)olyj7on,  as  if  passing  around  a  circle,  fn»m  left  to  right,  or  fr:>ni 
right  to  left,  but  that  the  closing  line  or  resultant  must  havtf  an  oppo- 
site tfirt'ction,  that  is,  the  two  arrow- It,- ad  a  fni/'^f  point  towariis  the 
poi9it  of  intersection  of  the  resultant  a)ui  the  last  siilr. 

878.  When  three  or  more  forces  act  upon  a  body  at  a 
given  point, their  resultant  may  be  found  by  the  foIl<  )win;^  rule : 

Rule  III. — Find  the  resultant  of  any  two  forces ;  treat 
this  rcsultajit  as  a  single  force,  and  eombifie  it  zvith  a  third 
force  to  find  a  sccojid  resultant.  Condnne  this  second  result- 
ant with  a  fourth  force,  to  find  a  third  resultant,  etc.  After 
all  the  forces  have  been  thus  combined,  the  last  resultant  10  ill 
be  the  resultant  of  all  of  the  forces,  both  in  magnitude  and 
direction. 

Example. — Find  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  point  O 
in  Fig.  115,  the  length  of  the  lines  being  proportional  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  forces. 
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Solution. — Draw  O E  parallel  and  equal  to  AO^  and  J? /^parallel 
and  equal  to  BO^  then  O  F\^  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces,  and  its 
direction  is  from  O  to  i%  opposed  to  O  -fand  EF.  Treat  O  Fz&  \iOE 
and  EF  6\^  not  exist,  and  draw  FG  parallel  and  equal  to  0C\  OG 
will  be  the  resultant  of  O/'and  FG\  but  O F\%  the  resultant  oi  OR 
and  EF^  hence,  O  G\%  the  resultant  of  O  E^  EF,  and  FG,  and  likewise 
oi  A  O,  B  O,  and  CO.  The  line  FG,  parallel  to  CO,  could  not  be  drawn 
from  the  point  O  to  the  right  of  O  E,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  opposed 
in  direction  Xo  O  F\  but  FG  must  have  the  same  direction  as  0/%  in 
order  that  the  resultant  may  be  opposed  to  both  O  -Fand  FG. 

For  the  same  reason,  draw  G  L  parallel  and  equal  to  D  O.  Join  0 
and  Z,  and  O L  will  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  AO,  BO,  CO, 
and  D  O  (both  in  magnitude  and  direction),  acting  at  the  point  0>    If 

X' 


L  O  were  drawn  parallel  and  equal  to  O  L,  and  having  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  would  represent  the  effect  produced  on  the  body  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  forces  ./  O,  BO,  CO,  and  DO. 

879.  In  the  last  fii^urc,  it  will  be  noticed  that  O  E^EF^ 
F  G,  G  Z,  and  L  O  are  sides  of  a  polygon  O  E  F  G  L/\n 
which  O  Z,  the  resultant,  is  the  closing  side,  and  that  its 
direction  is  opposed  to  that  of  all  the  other  sides.  This  fact 
is  made  tise  of  in  what  is  called  the  metliod  of  tlie  poly- 
gon of  forces. 

To  find  the  resultant  of  several  forces  acting  upon  a  body 
at  the  same  point  : 

Rule  IV. —  'f/iroui^^h  a  convenient  point  o?i  the  drawings 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  one  of  t lie  forces,  and  having  the  same 
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direction  and  fnagnit tide.  At  the  end  of  this  linc^  drazi-  an- 
other line  parallel  to  a  second  force^  and  hazing  the  same  di- 
rection and  fftagnitude  as  this  second  force  :  at  the  ckJ  cf  the 
second  line y  draw  a  line  parallel  and  equal  in  Jtiai^uiiudc  and 
direction  to  a  third  force.  Thus  continue  until  lines  haze 
been  drawn  parallel  and  equal  tn  magnitude  and  dire::::  n  :: 
all  of  the  forees. 

The  straight  line  joining  the  free  ends  cf  the  f.rst  a^:d  la:t 
lines  will  be  the  closing  sides  of  the p-:h\^cK  :  jua^h  it  rr::::e 
in  direction  to  that  of  the  other  frees  around  :he  /.  .j.vw, 
and  it  zcill  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces. 

Example. — If  five  forces  act  upon  a  b<:»dy  at  ar.ijiri  <■ :  ♦>•  .  tj"  .  iy»  , 
240*,  and  270- ,  towards  the  same  point,  and  their  rr:i:r:.::vv  r-.i^'ri:  j  l-.^ 
are  60,  40,  30,  25.  and  20  pounds,  find  the  irairr.::.:  \t  lt.'i  -Hr-rw  r.  f 
their  resultant  by  the  method  of  polygon  of  :  r:r-  ' 

Solution. — From  a  common  point  (?,  F:i?.  110.  en -a-  -.lie  lines  of 

C/        O 


y  •  '  *     .    ,..•.«• 


/' 


Fio.  i:r. 

action  of  the  forces,  making  the  '^ivrr.  '-.rS--   ■  ;';. 

through  O,  and  mark  them  as  a-jti.M^  :-    .  .: . 

heads,  as  shown.     Now,  chonic  sorT.-.-       :..■.: 

whole  figure  may  be  drawn  in  a  -:  i  •.     •   *        - 

drawing.     Choose  any  one  <»f  the  i-r  •  -    •.  "/;...■  I 

to  it,  and  equal  in  length  to  :J0  |i4»:r.':-     :.  •..■  ;•  ;        •    ,    /,  ,.  t  j», 

the  same  direction  as  O .-!      At  /,  'Iri-.  /  ',  :,:.-:.       •,//'/    ,;   i  .,,  ,| 

to  40  pounds.     In  a  similar  manner.  ^ir.iA-  '///.///://.  |,  u  ilN  i  i., 

*XoTE. — As  stated  in  Art.  Tt,'  r^'.'.  rr.'/y- .  :.'*■  •- ^  ,  .|,,'l  if.u,  .i 
horizontal  line,  in  a  directinn  <ipjf^>:*':  •'»*:.'". 'iv  rr.' :•  -.J  "i..  i.  u.'i  •,! 
a  watch  (from  around  the  circle  to  t:.c  l',ft^.  fr'^tn  I    'w  i<  . .  <.).  •',  .uni 

C.  Vol  I.— 21. 
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COt  DO,  and  EO,  and  equal  to  60,  20,  and  25  pounds,  respectively. 
Join  O  and  K  by  O  K,  and  O  K  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  five  forces;  its  direction  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  other 
forces  around  the  polygon  O  F  G  H I K,  and  its  magnitude  =  55f 
pounds.     Ans. 

If  the  resultant  O  K^  in  Fig.  116,  were  to  act  alone  upon 
the  body  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow-head,  with  a 
force  of  55f  pounds,  it  would  produce  exactly  the  same 
effect  upon  a  body  as  the  combined  action  of  the  five  forces. 

li  O  F^  F  G,  G  //,  //  /,  and  /  K  represent  the  distances 
and  directions  that  the  forces  would  move  tlje  body,  if  act- 
ing separately,  O  Kis  the  direction  and  distance  of  move- 
ment of  the  body  when  all  the  forces  act  together. 

880.  From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  is  seen  that 
any  number  of  forces  aicting  on  a  body  at  the  same  point, 
or  having  their  lines  of  action  pass  through  the  same  point, 
can  be  replaced  by  a  single  force  (resultant),  whose  line  of 
action  shall  pass  through  that  point. 

881*     Heretofore,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  forces 

acted  upon  a  single  point  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  it 
will  make  no  difference  where  they  act,  so  long  as  the  lines 
of  action  of  all  the  forces  intersect  at  a  single  pointy  either 
within  or  without  the  body,  only  so  that  the  resultant  can 
be  drawn  through  the  point  of  intersection.  If  two  forces 
act  upon  a  body  in  the  same  straight  line  and  in  the  same 
direction,  tlicir  resultant  is  \\\Q,suni  of  the  two  forces  ;  but,  if 
they  act  in  opposite  directions,  their  resultant  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  forces^  and  its  direction  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  greater  force.  If  they  are  equal  and  opposite,  the 
resultant  is  zero^  or  one  force  just  balances  the  other. 

Example. — Find  the  resultant  of  the  forces  whose  lines  of  action 
pass  through  a  single  ])oint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  117. 

Solution. — Take  any  convenient  point^^,  and  draw  a  line  ^y,  par- 
allel to  one  of  the  forces,  say  tlie  one  marked  40,  making  it  equal  in 
length  to  40  pounds  on  tlie  scale,  and  indicate  its  direction  by  the 
arrow-head.  Take  some  other  force — the  one  marked  37  will  be  con- 
venient; the  liney'f' represents  this  force.  From  the  point  ^,  draw  a 
line  })arallel  to  some  other  force;  say  the  one  marked  29,  and  make  it 
equal  in  magnitude  and  direction  to  it.  So  continue  with  the  other 
forces,  taking  caie  that  the  general  direction  around  the  polygon  is  not 
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changed.  The  last  force  drawn  in  the  figure  is  a  b^  representing  the 
force  marked  25.  Join  the  points  a  and  g\  then,  ag  is  the  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  shown  in  the  figure.    Its  direction  is  from  g  to  a  op- 


FIG.  117. 


posed  to  the  general  direction  of  the  others  around  the  polygon.  It  does 
not  matter  in  what  order  the  different  forces  are  taken,  the  resultant  will 
be  the  same  in  magnitude  and  direction,  if  the  work  is  done  correctly. 

882.  The  various  methods  of  finding  the  resultant  of 
several  forces  are  all  grouped  under  one  head  :  The  compo- 
sition of  forces. 


THE    RESOLUTION    OF    FORCES. 

883.  Since  two  forces  can  be  combined  to  form  a  sinj^le 
resultant  force,  we  may  also  treat  a  sini^le  force  as  if  it  were 
the  resultant  of  two  forces,  whose  action  upon  a  body  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  force.  Thus,  in  Fig.  IIH, 
the  force  O  A  maybe  resolved  into  two  forces,  O  B  and  B  A^ 
whose  directions  are  opposed  to  O  A. 

If  the  force  O  A  acts  upon  a  body,  moving  or  at  rest  upon 
a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  resolved  force  O  B  is  vertical, 
and  B  A   horizontal,  O  B,  measured  to  the  same  scale  as 
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OA^  is  the  magnitude  of  that  part  oi  O  A  which  pushes  the 
body  downwards^  while  B  A  \s  the  magnitude  of  that  part 
Q  of  the  force  O  A  which  is 

exerted  in  pushing  the  body 
in  a  Jwrisontal  direction. 
O  B  and  B  A  are  called  the 
components  of  the  force 
O  A^  and  when  these  com- 

_  ponents    are    vertical    and 

Fig.  J18.  horizontal,  as  in  thfe  present 

case,  they  are  called  the  vertical  component  and  the  horizontai 
component  of  the  force  O  A. 

884*  It  frequently  happens  that  the  position,  magni- 
tude and  direction  of  a  certain  force  is  known,  and  that  it  is 
desired  to  know  the  effect  of  the  force  in  some  direction, 
other  than  that  in  which  it  acts.  Thus,  in  Fig.  118,  suppose 
that  O  A  represents,  to  some  scale,  the  magnitude,  direction, 
and  line  of  action  of  a  force  acting  upon  a  body  at  Ay  and 
that  it  is  desired  to  know  what  effect  O  A  produces  in  the 
direction  B  A,  Now  B  A,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  as  in 
the  cut,  may  have  any  direction.  To  find  the  value  of  the 
component  of  O  A  which  acts  in  the  direction  B  A^  we 
employ  the  following  rule: 

Rule  V. — From  one  extremity  of  the  line  representing  the 
giveji  force  ^  dra^v  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
desired  that  the  component  shall  act  ;  from  the  other  extreme 
ity  of  the  given  force ^  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  com^ 
ponent  first  drawn^  and  intersecting  it.  The  length  of  the 
covtponeyit^  measured  from  the  point  of  intersection  to  the  in- 
ter sect  ion  of  the  component  zvith  the  given  force  ^  will  be  mag- 
nitude of  the  effect  produced  by  the  given  force  in  the  required 
direction. 

Thus,  suppose  O  Ay  Fig.  118,  represents  a  force  acting 
upon  a  body  resting  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  know  what  vertical  pressure  O  A  produces  on  the 
body.  Here  the  desired  direction  is  vertical;  hence,  from 
one  extremity,  as  (9,  draw  O  B  parallel  to  the  desired  direc- 
tion (vertical  in  this  case),  and  from  the  other  extremity. 
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draw  A  B  perpendicular  to  O  B^  and  intersecting  O  B  2X 
B.  Then  O  B^  when  measured  to  the  same  scale  as  O  ^, 
will  be  the  value  of  the  vertical  pressure  produced  by  O  A. 

Example. — If  a  body  weighing  200  pounds  rests  upon  an  inclined 
plane  whose  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizontal  is  IS**,  what  force 
does  it  exert  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  what  force  does  it  exert 
parallel  to  the  plane,  tending  to  slide  downwards  ? 

Solution.— Let  ABC,  Fig.  119.  be  the  plane,  the  angle  A  being 
equal  to  18**,  and  let  IV  be  the  weight  Draw  a  vertical  line  FD  =a 
800  pounds,  to  represent  the  magnitude 
of  the  weight  Through  F,  draw  FE 
parallel  to  A  B,  and  through  D  draw 
/>  ^  perpendicular  to  EF,  the  two  lines 
intersecting  zt  E  FD  is  now  resolved 
into  two  components,  one,  FE,  tending 
to  pull  the  weight  downwards,  and  the 
other,  EZ>t  acting  as  a  perpendicular 
pressure  on  the  plane. 

Since  FD  is  perpendicular  to  A  C, 
and  ED  is  perpendicular  to  A  B,  the 
angle  D  =  angle  A  =  18% 

Hence,  FE:=  200  X  sin  18*  =  200  X  .80902  =  61.804  pounds,  and  ED 
B  dOO  X  coe  18*  =  200  X  .95106  =  190.212  pounds. 

Force  parallel  to  the  plane  =  61.804  pounds.  i  . 

Votco  perpendicular  to  the  plane  =  190.212  pounds.  ) 


DYNAMICS. 

885*  Dynamics  may  be  defined  as  that  branch  of 
Mecbanics  which  deals  with  bodies  moving  with  a  variable 
velocity.  In  Elementary  Mechanics  we  shall  consider  only 
falling  bodies  and  centrifugal  force. 


GRAVITATION. 

886«  Every  body  in  the  universe  exerts  a  certain 
attractive  force  on  every  other  body,  which  tends  to  draw 
the  two  bodies  together.  This  attractive  force  is  called 
ll^avitation* 

If  a  body  is  held  in  the  hand,  a  downward  pull  is  felt,  and 
if  let  go  of,  it  will  fall  to  I  lie  ground.  This  pull  is  com- 
monly called  weighty  but  it  really  is  the  attraction  between 
the  earth  and  the  body. 
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887.  Force  of  gravity  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
attraction  between  the  earth  and  bodies  upon  or  near  its 
surface.  It  always  acts  in  a  straight  line  between  the  cen- 
ter of  the  body  and  the  center  of  the  earth.  The  force  of 
gravity  varies  at  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 

It  is  slightly  less  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  than  at 
the  level  of  the  sea.  For  this  reason,  the  weight  of  a  body 
also  varies.  But  if  the  weight  of  a  body  at  any  place  be 
divided  by  the  force  of  gravity  at  that  place,  the  result  is 
called  the  mass  of  the  body. 

888.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  the  measure  of  the  actual 
amount  of  matter  that  it  contains,  and  is  always  the  same. 

If  the  mass  of   the  body  be  represented  by  ;«,  its  weight 

by  Wy  and  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  place  where  the  body 

was  weighed,  by  g^  we  have 

weight  of  body  W  /^  ^  % 

mass  =  7 — ^ — 7 7^,  or  m  =  — .  (lO*) 

force  of  gravity  g  ^        ' 

889.  Lraw  of  Gravitation  : — 

T/te  force  of  attraction  by  ivhich  o?te  body  tends  to  draw 
ayiothcr  body  towards  it^  is  directly  proportional  to  its  viass^ 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  be- 
tween their  centers. 

890.  Laws  of  Weight  :— 

Bodies  weigh  most  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Below  the 
surface^  the  weight  decreases  as  the  distance  to  the  center 
decreases. 

Above  the  surface  the  weight  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  increases. 

Illustration.- — If  the  earth's  radius  is  4,000  miles,  a  body 
that  weighs  100  pounds  at  the  surface  will  weigh  nothing  at 
the  center,  since  it  is  attracted  in  every  direction  with  equal 
force.  At  1,000  miles  from  the  center,  it  will  weigh  25 
pounds,  since 

4,000  :  1,000  =  100  :  25. 

At  2,000  miles  from  the  center,  it  will  weigh  50  pounds. 

since 

4,000  :  2,000  =  100  :  50. 
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At  3,000  miles  from  the  center,  it  will  weigh  75  pounds, 
and  at  the  surface,  or  4,000  miles  from  the  center,  it  will 
weigh  100  pounds.  If  carried  still  higher,  say  1,000  miles 
from  the  surface,  or  5,000  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
earth,  it  will  weigh  64  pounds,  since 

5,000* :  4,000'  =  100  :  64. 

At  4,000  miles  from  the  surface,  it  will  weigh  25  pounds, 

since 

8,000* :  4,000*  =  100  :  25. 

891*     Formulas  for  Gravity  Problems: — 

Let  fF=  weight  of  body  at  the  surface; 

w  =  weight   of  a   body  at  a  given  distance  above  or 

below  the  surface; 
d=  distance  between  the  center  of  the   earth  and 

the  center  of  the  body ; 
R  =  radius  of  the  earth  =  4,000  miles. 
Formula  for  weight  when  the  body  is   below  the  surface: 

wR^dW.  (11.) 

Formula  for  weight  when  the  body  is  above  the  surface: 

ze/rf-=  WR".  (12.) 

EzAMPLB. — How  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  a  25-pound 
ball  weigh  9  pounds  ? 

Solution. — Use  formula  W^iu  R  =  d  IV. 
Substituting  the  values  of  R^  JK,  and  «/,  wc  have 

9x4.000  =  ^X  25,  or 

d:= ir^ =  1,440  miles  from  the  center.     Ans. 

Example. — If  a  body  weighs  700  pounds  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
at  what  distance  above  the  earth's  surface  will  it  weigh  112  pounds  ? 

Solution. — Use  formula  12fUu/^=:  IV R^. 
Substituting  the  values  of  R,  JK,  and  iv,  we  have 

112X^'^  =  700X  4,000^  or 

d^A/W^^  =  10.000  miles. 

Therefore,  10.000  —  4,000  =  6,000  miles  above  the  earth's  surface, 
Ans. 

Example. — ^The  top  of  Mt.  Hercules  was  said  to  be  32,000  feet,  say 
0  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  If  a  body  weighs  1,000  pounds  at 
Bea-level,  what  would  it  weigh  if  carried  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  ? 

Solution.—    wd*=i  IV R\  or  «/  x  4.00ry^  =  1,000  x  4,000« ;  whence, 

4,000*  X  1,000       ^^^  ,        . 

w-         ^^; =  997  pounds.    Ana. 
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a  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  How  much  would   1,000   tons  of  coal  weigh   one   mile  below 
the  surface?  Ans.  l,»»,5001b. 

2.  How  much  would  the  coal  in  example  1  weigh  one  mile  above  the 
surface?  Ans.  1,999,000  lb.,  nearly. 

3.  How  far  above  the  earth's  surface  would  it  be  necessary  to  cairj 
a  body  in  order  that  it  may  weigh  only  half  as  much  ? 

Ans.  1,656.854  miles,  nearly. 

4.  A  man  weighs  160  pounds  at  the  surface;  hovr  much  will  he 
weigh  60  miles  below  the  surface  ?  Ans.  158  lb. 

G.     If  a  body  weighs  100  pounds  400  miles  above  the  earth's  surface, 
how  much  will  it  weigh  at  the  surface  ?  Ans.  121  lb 

Note. — Use  4,000  miUs  as  the  radius  of  the  earth. 


892. 


PALLING    BODIES. 

If  a  leaden  ball  and  a  piece  of  paper  are  dropped 


from  the  same  height,  the  ball  would  strike  the  ground  first. 
This  is  not  because  the  leaden  ball  is  the 
heavier,  but  because  the  resistance  of  the  air 
has  a  greater  retarding  effect  upon  the  paper 
than  upon  the  ball.  If  we  place  this  same 
leaden  ball  and  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  glass 
tube,  Fig.  120,  from  which  all  of  the  air  has 
been  exhausted,  it  would  be  found  that  when 
the  tube  was  inverted,  both  would  drop  to 
the  bottom  in  exactly  the  same  time.  This 
experiment  proves  that  it  was  only  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  that  caused  the  ball  to  reach 
the  ground  first,  in  the  former  experiment. 
This  resistance  of  the  air  may  be  nearly 
equalized  by  making  the  two  bodies  of,  the 
same  shape  and  size.  For  example,  if  a 
wooden  and  an  iron  ball,  having  equal  diam- 
eters, were  dropped  from  the  same  height, 
they    would    strike    the    ground    at    almost 

exactly  the  same  instant,  although  the  iron  ball  might  be 

ten  times  as  heavy  as  the  wooden  ball. 

893.     Suppose  there  were  several  leaden  balls,  as  shown 

in  Fig.  131,  at  a;  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  were  dropped 
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together,  all  would  strike  the  ground  at  the  same  time.    If  the 
balls  were  melted  together  into  one  5 

ball,  as  *,   they  would  still  fall   ^^"  Q    Q   q    q        ^^ 
gether,  and  strike  the  ground  in  the  ^H^ 

same  time  as  before.  ^'°*  ^^' 

Since  a  number  of  horses  cannot  run  a  mile  in  less  time 
than  a  single  horse,  so  100  pounds  can  fall  no  further  in  a 
given  time  than  one  pound  can. 

894*  Acceleration  is  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity. 
If. a  force  acts  upon  a  body  free  to  move,  then,  according  to 
the  first  law  of  motion,  it  will  move  forever  with  the  same 
velocity  unless  acted  upon  by  another  force. 

Suppose  that,  at  the  end  of  one  second,  the  same  force 
were  to  act  again,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  second 
second  would  be  twice  as  great  as  at  the  end  of  the  first 
second.  If  the  same  force  were  to  act  a«^ain,  the  vchuity 
at  the  end  of  the  third  second  would  be  three  times  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  second.  So,  if  a  constant  force  acts 
upon  a  body  free  to  move,  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the 
end  of  any  time  will  be  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  one  second, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  seconds. 

895*  This  constant  force  is  called  a  coiiHtaiit  acceler- 
ating force,  or  constant  retard! ii}c  force,  :icc(.rding  as 
the  velocity  is  constantly  inert  used  or  ditridst'd. 

If  a  body  is  dropped  from  a  high  tower,  the  vchu  iiy  with 
which  it  approaches  the  ground  will  be  constaiilly  iiK  rcascul 
or  accelerated ;  for  the  attraction  of  the  cartli,  or  f«)rc(*  of 
gravity,  is  constant,  and  acts  upon  i\\r.  body  as  a  c( distant 
accelerating  force.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  cxptMi- 
ments  that  this  force  of  gravity,  or  constant  accclcraling 
force,  on  a  freely  falling  body,  is  eciuivalcut  to  giving  the 
body  a  velocity  of  32. IG  feet  in  om^  scMond ;  it  is  always  de- 
noted by  ^.  As  was  mentioned  b<:for<',  l;  varies  at  different 
points  of  the  earth,  being  WlAYMrl  at  the  (-(jualor,  and 
32.2549  at  the  poles.  Its  value  for  this  latitude  (about  •11'' 
25'  north)  is  very  nearly  :3'2.1C,  and  this  value  should  always 
be  used   in  solving  problems.     It  has  also  been  found  by 
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Velocity  ai^   ^ 
the  end  o/^\   ( 
one  second  g-* — * 
U  32.16  feet  ^ 
peraeeond.^ 


Velocity  at  the    ^^ 
end  of  two  see-  Ui^ 

<mdBiB64L32 
feet  per  second* 


Telocity  at  the  end  of  three  ^ 
mcanda  is  96,48  feet  per  second. 


VHodty  at  iht  end  of  four  seconds 
is  128.64  feet  per  second. 


FiG..i2a. 
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experiment  that  a  freely  falling  body  starting  from  rest  will 
have  fallen  16.08  feet  at  the  end  of  the  first  second;  G432 
feet  at  the  end  of  the  second  second;  144.72  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  third  second;  257.28  feet  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
second,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  122. 
^.  64.32       .       ^.     144.72      ^      ^,     257.28      _       ., 

^^""^  16:08  =  ^  =  ^ '  T6:o8-=^  =  ^ '  "ICU^ 

and  2',  3*,  4*  are  the  squares  of  the  number  of  seconds  dur- 
ing which  the  body  falls,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  space 
through  which  a  body  free  to  move  will  fall  in  a  given  time  is 
equal  to  16.08  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  time  in  seconds. 

Since  16.08  =  — ^ —  =  4^,  the  space  =  i^  X  square  of  time 
in  seconds. 

896.  Formulas  for  Falling:  Bodies :  — 

Let  g  =  force  of  gravity  =  constant  accelerating  force  due 
to  the  attraction  of  the  earth ; 
/  =  number  of  seconds  the  body  falls ; 
V  =  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  /; 
h  s=  distance  that  a  body  falls  during  the  time  /. 

v^gt.  (13.) 

That  is^  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  freely  falling  body  at  the 
end  of  t  seconds  equals  32. 16,  viultiplied  by  the  time  in  seconds. 

Example. — What  is  the  velocity  of  a  body  after  it  has  fallen  four 
seconds,  assuming  that  the  air  offered  no  resistance  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  13, 

2/  =  ^/  =  82.16  X  4  =  128.04  feet  per  second.     Ans. 

That  is y  the  number  of  seconds  during  which  a  body  must 
liave  fallen  to  acquire  a  given  velocity  equals  the  given  veloc- 
ity  in  feet  per  second,  divided  by  S2, 16, 

Example. — A  falling  body  has  a  velocity  of  192.90  feet  per  second; 
how  long  had  it  been  falling  at  that  instant  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  1 4, 

/  =  —  =  ■  ^'1\ .,   =  0  seconds.     Ans. 

J^  «M.l0 
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//  =  i^.  (15.) 

That  iSy  the  height  from  which  a  body  must  fall  to  acquire 
a  given  velocity  equals  the  square  of  the  given  velocity ^  di- 
vided by  2x  S2, 16. 

Example. — From  what  height  must  a  stone  be  dropped  to  acquire  a 
velocity  of  24,000  feet  per  minute  ? 

Solution. —    34,000  -f-  60  =  400  feet  per  second.   Using  formula  15, 

,       v^  400«  160.000       cMOffKnt*,      A 

'^  =  ^  =  23^16- =  "64:32- =  ^'^^-^^^^     ^^ 

v  =  ^/%^  (16.) 

That  is^  the  velocity  that  a  body  will  acquire  in  falling 
through  a  given  height  equals  the  square  root  of  the  product 
of  twice  82. 16,  and  the  given  height. 

Example. — A  body  falls  from  a  height  of  400  feet;  what  will  be  its 
velocity  at  the  end  of  its  fall  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  16, 

v=  ^2gA  =  4/2  X  32.16  X  400  =  1^-4  feet  per  second.     Ans. 

h  =  igt\  (17.) 

That  is,  the  distance  a  body  will  fall  in  a  given  time  equals 
S2.16 -^  2,  vmltiplied  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  sec- 
ofids. 

Example. — How  far  will  a  body  fall  in  10  seconds? 
Solution. — Using  formula  17, 

/t=:^gf^  =  ^X  132. 16  X  10«  =  1,608  feet.     Ans. 


=   ^P^.        (18.) 


A' 

That  is,  the  time  it  will  take  a  body  to  fall  through  a  given 
height  equals  the  square  root  of  twice  the  height  divided  by 
S2. 16. 

Example. — How  long  will  it  take  a  body  to  fall  4,116.48  feet? 

Solution. — Using  formula  18, 

,       ,  /2x  4,116. 4S       ,^  ,         . 

/  =  i  /  — 1^^ — ! =  IG  seconds.     Ans. 

y  32.10 

897.  A  body  thrown  vertically  upwards  starts  with  a 
certain  velocitv  called  the  initial  vclocitv.  In  this  case 
gravity  acts  as  a  constant  retarding  force.  The  formulas 
given  above  will  also  apply  in  this  case. 
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Example. — If  a  cannon  ball  is  shot  vertically  upwards  with  an  initial 
Telocity  of  2,000  feet  per  second,  (a)  how  high  will  it  go  ?  (^)  How 
long  a  time  must  elapse  before  it  reaches  the  earth  again  ? 

Solution. — (a)  Using  formula  15, 
V*  2.000» 


=  63,189  feet,  nearly,  =  11.778  miles.    Ana. 


2^       2X82.16 

To  find  the  time  ii  takes  to  reach  a  height  of  62,189  feet,  use 

formula  14. 

.      V      2,000      ^o  in  1 

/  =  —  =  nir-rs  =  62. 19  seconds. 
£-      82.16 

Since  it  will  take  the  same  length  of  time  to  fall  to  the  ground,  the 

total  time  will  be  62.19  X  2  =  12488  seconds  =  2  minutes  4.8S  seconds. 

Ans. 


PROJECTILES. 

898*  Any  body  thrown  into  the  air  is  a  projectile,  and 
is  acted  upon  by  three  forces — the  original  or  initial  force, 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  We  shall 
here  consider  only  those  projectiles  which  are  thrown  hori- 
zontally. 

899.  The  ranflre  is  the  horizontal  distance  between  the 
starting  point  and  the  point  where  the  body  strikes  the 
ground.  In  Fig.  123,  sup- 
pose that  A  represents  the 
starting  point  of  the  pro- 
jectile, and  that  it  is  shot 
horizontally  outwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow 
with  a  velocity  of  70  feet 
per  second.  Now,  if  the 
resistance  of  the  air  be 
neglected,  the  velocity  in 
the  horizontal  direction  will 
be  uniform,  and  the  pro- 
jectile will  pass  over  eciiial 
spaces  in  equal  times.  Let  ji 
A  1  represent  70  feet,  or 
the  space  passed  over  in  f)nc  sc^^ond.  At  the  end  of  five 
seconds,  if  gravity  had  not  acted    upon  the   projectile,   it 
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would  have  been  at  5,  but  as  gravity  has  acted,  it  falh 
16.08  feet  the  first  second;  at  the  end  of  the  second  second 
it  has  fallen  64.32  feet,  etc. 

Let  A  b  represent  the  fall  in  one  second — that  is,  16.08 
feet,  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  A  i,  which  represents  70 
feet.  Now,  complete  the  parallelogram  A  1  B  b,  and  B  will 
be  the  point  which  the  projectile  has  reached  at  the  end  of 
one  second,  li  A  c  represents  64.32  feet,  and  the  parallelo- 
gram A  2  C  c  is  completed,  the  projectile  will  be  at  C  at  the 
end  of  the  second  second.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  find 
the  points  D^  E^  and  F^  the  positions  of  the  projectile  at 
the  end  of  3^  Jf.,  and  6  seconds,  respectively.  Drawing  the 
curve  A  B  C  D  E  F  through  the  points  thus  found,  it  rep- 
resents the  path  of  the  projectile.  This  curve  is  called 
a  parabola. 

The  distance  H  F  is  the  range^  and,  as  is  easily  seen, 
equals  the  time  in  seconds  multiplied  by  the  original  velocity 
in  feet  per  second, 

900.     If  the   height  A  H  and  the  initial  velocity  are 

given,  and  it  is  desired  to  find  the  range  //  /%  calculate  the 
time  that  it  rcill  take  to  fall  through  a  height  equal  to  the 
given  height^  and  multiply  the  time  thus  found  by  the  initial 
velocity. 

Example. — A  cannon  ball  is  fired  in  a  horizontal  direction  with  an 
initial  velocity  of  1,500  feet  per  second.  If  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  is 
25  feet  above  the  ground,  what  is  its  range  ? 

Solution. — Applying  formula  18,  Art.  896, 

/  =  f/--  =  i/^.-^  =1.247  seconds,  nearly. 
Range  =  vt  =  1,500  X  1-247  =  1,870.5  feet.     Ans. 

Example. — A  projectile  has  an  initial  velocity  of  90  feet  per  second. 
If  it  is  desired  to  strike  an  object  15  feet  away,  how  far  below  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  direction  must  the  object  be  located  ? 

Solution. — The  object  must  be  located  as  far  below  as  the  distance 
that  the  body  would  fall,  through  tlie  action  of  gravity,  during  the 
time  it  would  take  in  passing  over  a  distance  of  15  feet  at  a  velocity  of 
90  feet  per  second. 

Hence,  15 -^  90  =  J  of  a  second.     Applying  formula  1  7,  Art.  896, 

/'  "-  i  ^'■^  =  i  X  32. IG  X  (ij'  =  -447  foot,  nearly,  —  5.:}0  inches.     Ans. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  A  body  starts  from  a  state  of  rest,  and  falls  freely  for  nine  sec- 
onds; how  far  will  it  fall  ?  Ans.  1,802.48  ft. 

2.  What  velocity  must  a  body  have  in  order  to  carry  it  upwards  500 
feet,  vertically  ?  Ans.  179.33  ft.  per  sec. 

3.  A  baseball  is  thrown  vertically  upwards  to  a  height  of  200  feet; 
how  long  a  time  must  elapse  before  it  strikes  the  ground  ? 

Ans.  7.05  sec. 

4.  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  a  freely  falling  body  at  the  end  of  6 
seconds?  Ans.  192.96  ft.  per  sec. 

5.  A  baseball  is  thrown  horizontally  5  feet  above  the  ground,  with 
a  velocity  of  80  feet  per  second;  what  is  its  range  ?  Ans.  44.61  ft. 

6.  A  leaden  bullet  falls  from  a  tower  100  feet  high;  with  what 
velocity  will  it  strike  the  ground  ?  Ans.  80.2  ft.  per  sec. 

7.  A  bullet  is  dropped  from  a  high  tower.  If  it  takes  4^  seconds  to 
reach  the  ground,  how  high  is  the  tower?  Ans.  290.445  ft. 

8.  A  freely  falling  body  has  a  velocity  of  400  feet  per  second ;  how 
long  has  it  been  falling  ?  Ans.  12.488  sec 

CENTRIFUGALr   FORCE. 

901*  If  a  body  be  fastened  to  a  string  and  whirled  so  as 
to  give  it  a  circular  motion,  there  will  be  a  pull  on  the  string, 
which  will  be  greater  or  less  according  as  the  velocity  in- 
creases or  decreases.  The  cause  of  this  pull  on  the  string 
will  now  be  explained. 

Suppose  that  the  body  is  revolved  horizontally,  so  that  the 
action  of  gravity  upon  it  will  always  be  the  same.  According 
to  the  first  law  of  motion,  a  body  put  in  motion  tends  to 

move  in  a  straight  line  unless  acted  upon  ^^ ^ 

by  some  other  force,  causing  a  change  in     y^  ^^ 
the  direction.     When  a  body  moves  in  a  / 
circle  the  force  that  causes  it  to  move  in  [ 
a  circle  instead  of  a  straight  line  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  tension  of  the  string. 
If  the  string  were  cut,  the  pulling  force  ^'^'''  ^^^' 

that  drew  it  away  from  the  straight  line  would  be  removed 
and  the  body  would  then  **fly  off  at  a  tangent " — that  is,  it 
would  move  in  a  straight  line  tangent  to  the  circle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  124. 

902*  Since,  according  to  the  third  law  of  motion,  every 
action  has  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction,  we  call  that  force 
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which  acts  as  an  equal  and  opposite  force  to  the  pull  of  the 
string  the  centrifugal  force,  and  it  acts  away  from  the 
center  of  motion. 

903.  The  other  force  or  tension  of  the  string  is  called 
the  centripetal  force,  and  it  acts  towards  the  center  of 
motion.  It  is  evident  that  these  two  forces  acting  in  oppo- 
site directions  tend  to  pull  the  string  apart,  and,  if  the 
velocity  be  increased  sufficiently,  the  string  will  break.  It 
is  also  evident  that  no  body  can  revolve  without  generating 
centrifugal  force.  The  value  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  any 
revolving  body,  expressed  in  pounds,  is 

i^=  .00034  WR  N\        (19.) 
in  which  F=.  centrifugal  force; 

W-=>  total  weight  of  body  in  pounds; 

R  =  radius,  usually  taken  as  the  distance 
between  the  center  of  motion  and  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  revolving  body, 
in  feet ; 

N  •=  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

904.  In  calculating  the  centrifugal  force  tending  to 
burst  a  fly-wheel,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  consider  one- 
half  the  rim  of  the  wheel  only,  and  not  to  take  the  arms  and 
hub  of  the  wheel  into  account.  In  this  case,  R  is  taken  as 
the  distance  between  the  inside  edge  of  the  rim  and  the  center 
of  the  shaft  and  the  whole  is  divided  by  8.1418. 

Note. — The  general  formula  for  centrifugal  force  is  F-=. — 5-,  where 

m  =  the  mass  of  the  revolving  body,  7^  =  velocity  of  center  of  gravity 
of  body  in  feet  per  second,  and  /v  =  radius,  as  above.     Formula  19, 

Art.  903,  is  easily  derived  from  this.    Thus:  ///  = ;  N=±  ^ — y;,  or 

.  =  "^^  hence.  /•=  f^  .'■  ^j^^f-^/  =  -000^34  IVJ^A^K 

Example. — What  would  be  the  centrifugal  force  tending  to  burst  a 
cast-iron  fly-wheel  whose  outside  diameter  was  10  feet,  width  of  face 
20  inches,  and  thickness  of  rim  6  inches,  turning  at  the  rate  of  80  revo- 
lutions per  minute  ? 

Solution, — First  calculate  the  weight  of  one-half  the  rim.  The 
diameter  of  the  rim  ~  10  X  12  ~  120  inches;  the  diameter  of  the  cir- 
cle midway  between  the  inside  and  outside  diameters  of  the  rim  = 
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IdO  —  6  =  114  inches.  The  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  rim  =  114  X 
8.1416  X  20  X  6  =  42,977  cubic  inches.  42,977  x  .261  X  i  =  5,608.5 
pounds  =  weight  =  PT.     -^  =  V  — i  =  4i  feet.     iV=80. 

Hence.  F^  .00034  IV R  AT*  +  ai41fl  =r  .00084  X  5.608.5  X  44  x  80«  4- 
&  J416  =  17,481  +  pounda    An& 

STATICS. 

905*  Statics  may  be  defined  as  that  branch  of  Me- 
chanics which  treats  of  bodies  at  rest  or  of  bodies  moving 
with  a  uniform  velocity,  when  these  bodies  are  acted  upon 
by  forces.  A  body  is  in  static  equilibrium  when  the 
resultant  of  all  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the  body  is  zero. 


Fio.  125. 


MOMENTS   OF   FORCES. 

906*  If  from  any  point  (9,  Fig. 
125,  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  the  y 
line  of  action  of  a  force,  the  product  "* 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  force  and 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  is 
called  the  moment  of  tlie  force 
about  the  point  O. 

Thus,  in  the  figure,  the  moment  of 
the  force  F'  about  the  point  O  is  /*'' 
X  O  B\  of  the  force  F"  about  the  point  O  is  F"  X  O  A, 
and  of  F"'  is  F'"  xOC. 

907.  The  use  of  the  moment  will  be  explained  further 
on,  when  the  necessity  arises  for  using  it.  The  point  O  is 
called  the  center  of  moments. 

908.  When  two  equal  forces  act  in  parallel  lines,  but  in 
opposite  directions,  they  constitute  what  is  called  a  couple. 

909.  In  Fig.  126,  the  equal  and  parallel  forces  F'  and 

f"  F'y    acting    in    opposite    directions 

(one  up  and  the  other  down),  form 
a  couple.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
they  were  joined  by  a  connection, 
as  A  B,  that  thev  would  tend  to 
turn  A  B  about  the  point  C,  midway 
Pio.  126.  between  F'  and  /''.     The  moment 
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of  a  couple  about  any  point  is  always  the  same,  and  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  one  of  the  equal  forces  into  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  tzvo  forces. 

Thus,  the  moment  of  the  couple  in  the  figure  equals  F'  or 
F'  multiplied  by  A  B,  An  example  of  a  couple  would  be  a 
wrench  applied  to  a  nut.  Here,  two  opposite  and  parallel 
sides  of  the  wrench  act  in  parallel,  but  opposite,  directions, 
against  two  parallel  sides  of  the  nut. 


CENTER   OF   GRAVITY. 

910.  The  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  tJiat  point  at 
which  the  body  may  be  balanced^  or  it  is  the  point  at  which 
the  whole  weight  of  a  body  may  be  considered  as  concentrated. 

In  a  moving  body,  the  line  described  by  its  center  of 
gravity  is  always  taken  as  the  path  of  the  body.  In  finding 
the  distance  that  a  body  has  moved,  the  distance  that  the 
center  of  gravity  has  moved  is  taken. 

911.  The  definition  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body 
may  be  applied  to  a  system  of  bodies,  if  they  are  considered 
as  being  connected  at  their  centers  of  gravity. 

If  w  and  ]\\  Fig.  127,  be  two  bodies  of  known  weights, 
their  center  of  gravity  will  be  at  C,     The  point  C  may  be 

readily  determined,  as 
follows :  Take  C  as  the 
center  of  moments ; 
then,  since  the  weights 
are  to  balance  each 
other,  the  moment  of 
J  r  about  C  must  equal 
the  moment  of  w  about 
C\  or,  in  other  words, 
]Vx  C  ]V=  lu  X  Cw. 

If  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  gravity  of  IVsindtc 
is  known,  it  is  very  easy  to  find  C  w  and  C  IV.     For 


Fig.  127. 
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Let  /=the  distance  wW  between  the  centers  of  the 
bodies  ; 

/,  =  the  short  arm  CIV ; 
w  =  weight  of  small  body  ; 
IV  =  weight  of  large  body. 
Then,  since  wC=/—/^^  we  have,  taking  the  moments 
about  the  point  C^ 

Wl^  =  w(l—  l^  =  wl  ^  wl^  ;  whence, 
J*7,  +  wl^  =  (JF+  w)l^  =  wl,  or 

Example. — In  Fig.  127,  w  =  10  pounds.  IV  =^  pounds,  and  the 
distance  between  their  centers  of  gravity  is  36  inches;  where  is  the 
center  of  gravity  of  both  bodies  situated  ? 

Solution. — ^Applying  formula  20, 

w/  10  X  86 


CJV=/i  = 


=  9  inches ; 


W-^w-  30+10 

hence,  the  center  of  gravity  is  9  inches  from  the  center  of  the  larger 
body.     Ans. 

The  general  method  for  finding  the  short  arm  CIV  is, 
then,  as  follows  :  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  smaller  body  by 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  tuw  bodies^  and  divide 
this  product  by  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies. 

912.  It  is  now  very  easy  to  extend  this  principle,  to 
the  finding  of  the  center 
of  gravity  of  any  num-  JT  Tlit^i. 
ber  of  bodies  when  their 
weights  and  the  dis- 
tances apart  of  their 
centers  of  gravity  are 
known,  by  applying 
the  principle  of  finding 
the  resultant  of  several 
forces;  that  is,  by  find- 
ing the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  two  of  the  bodies, 
as  \V^  and  W^  in  Fig. 
128,  at  6,.  Pio.  128. 
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Assume  that  the  weight  of  both  bodies  is  concentrated  at 
C,,  and  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  combined  weight 
at  C^  and  of  W^  to  be  at  C^  ;  the*!!,  find  that  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  combined  weights  of  IV^,  W^y  and  W^  (concen- 
trated at  Cj)  and  W^  to  be  at  C,  and  C  will  be  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  four  bodies. 

913.     To     find     the     center    of 

gravity  of  any  parallelogram  :  Draw 

the  two  diagonals y  Fig,  129,  and  their 

point  of  intersection   C  will  be  the 

FIG.  129.  ^^^^<r  of  gravity. 

914.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  triangle,  as 
A  B  Cy  Fig.  130  :   From  any  ver-  4^ 

teXy  as  A ,  draw  a  line  to  the  mid- 
dle point  D  of  the  opposite  side  B  C, 
From  one  of  the  other  vertexes,  as  f  , 
draw  a  line  to  /%  the  middle  point 
of  the  opposite  side  A  B  \  the  point 
of  intersection,  O,  of  these  two  lines,  is  the  ceiiter  of  gravity. 


Fig.  131 


It  is  also  true  that  the  distance  D  O  —  \  D  A,  and  that 
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F  O  ^:^\  F  Cy  and  the  center  of  gravity  could  have  been 
found  by  drawing  from  any  vertex  a  line  to  the  middle 
point  of  the  opposite  side,  and  measuring  back  from  that 
side  J  of  the  length  of  the  line. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  any  regular  plane  figure  is  the 
same  as  the  geometrical  center. 

915.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  irregular 
plane  figure,  but  of  uniform  thickness  throughout,  divide 
one  of  the  parallel  surfaces  into  triangles,  parallelograms, 
circles,  ellipses,  etc.,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  figure  ; 
find  the  area  and  center  of  gravity  of  each  part  separately, 
and  combine  the  centers  of  gravity  thus  found,  as  in  the 
case  of  more  than  two  bodies  whose  weights  were  known, 
except  that  the  area  of  each  part  is  used  instead  of  their 
weights.     See  Fig.  131. 

916.  Center  of  Gravity  of  a  Solid. — In  a  body  free 
to  move,  the  center  of  gravity  will  lie  in  a  vertical  plumb 


Fir..  132. 

line  drawn  through  the  point  of  support.  Therefore,  to 
find  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  irregular 
solid,  as  the  crank.  Fig.  132,  suspend  it  at  some  point,  as  B^ 
so  that  it  will  move  freely.  Drop  a  plumb  line  from  the 
point  of  suspension,  and  mark  its  direction.  Suspend  the 
body  at  another  point,  as^i,  and  repeat  the  process.     The 
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intersection  of  the  two  lines  will  be  directly  over  the  center 
of  gravity. 

Since  the  center  of  gravity  depends  wholly  upon  the 
shape  and  weight  of  a  body,  it  may  be  without  the  body,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  circular  ring,  whose  center  of  gravity  is  at 
the  center  of  the  circumference  of  the  ring. 


.  EQUILIBRIUM. 

917.  When  a  body  is  at  rest,  all  of  the  forces  which  act 
upon  it  are  said  to  balance  one  another,  or  to  be  in  equlllb- 
rluni.  The  most  important  of  the  forces  is  gravity, 
which  acts  upon  every  molecule  of  the  body. 

918.  There  are  three  states  of  equilibrium  :  Stable, 
unstable,  and  neutral. 

919.  A  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium  when,  if 
slightly  displaced  from  its  position  of  rest,  //  tends  to  return 
to  that  position. 

For  example,  a  cube,  a  cone  resting  on  its  base,  a  pendu- 
lum, etc. 

If  a  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium,  its  center  of  gravity 
is  raised  whc7i  it  is  displaced. 

920.  A  body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  when,  if 
slightly  displaced  from  its  position  of  rest,  //  tends  to  fall 
farther  from  that  position. 

For  example,  a  cone  standing  upon  its  point,  an  o^gg 
balanced  upon  its  end,  etc. 

Any  movement,  however  slight,  lowers  the  center  of 
gravity  when  the  body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

921.  A  body  is  in  neutral  equilibrium  when  it  has 
no  tendency  to  move  either  way,  in  the  direction  of  its  mo- 
tion, after  being  slightly  displaced. 

For  example,  a  sphere  of  uniform  density  ;  a  cone  resting 
on  its  side. 

922.  A  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  body  is  called  the  line  of  direction.  So  long  as  the  line 
of  direction  falls  within  the  base,  the  body  will  stand.  When 
the  line  of  direction  falls  without  the  base,  the  body  will  fall. 
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Let  A  C  B,  Fig.  133,  be  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  oblique 
to  the  center  line 
5  (9  /?  ;  and  let  O 
be  the  center  of 
gravity  of  this  cyl- 
inder. 

So   long  as  the 

perpendicular 

through  t?  falls  bc- 

Fio.  las.  between  A  and  C, 

the  cylinder  will  stand,  but  the  instant  that  it  falls  without 

the  base,  the  cylinder  will  fall. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  always  tends  to  seek  its 
lowest  point. , 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  There  are  three  weights  in  a  straight  linu.  The  first  weighs 
401b.;  thesecond,  161b.,  and  the  third,  50  tb.  Distance  butwutn  tliu  first 
and  second  Is  8  ft,  and  between  the  second  and  third,  10  (t,  Whi-rc  is 
the  center  of  gravity  ?  Ans,  8  ft.  5.4;M  in.  from  tlit  40-11).  wei({lit. 

2.  Find  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  center  uf  gravity 
and  the  longer  side  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  T  ft.,  10  ft.,  anil  ir>ft. 
long.     Solve  graphically.  Ans.  l.!II  ft. 

3.  A  rectangle,  3  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide,  has  fqnal  weiglits  iif  ,W  lli. 
each,  suspended  from  two  of  its  diagonally  opposite  ciimcrs.  A  wuiglit 
of  601b.  and  another  of  80  lb.  are  suspended  from  Ihuntln-r  tworr.riicrs. 
Supposing  the  rectangle  to  be  with<iut  weight,  wht-re  is  thi-  i  riili-r  nf 
gravity?  Ans.  J  ^"  *'"^  diajtmial    jcjining  the   WMl).   and 

iSO-lb.  weights,  1,118  in.  from  tlii:  firiilrr. 

t     Find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  qiiadrilytirai  whosi;  sid.s  arr  11, 

15,  16.  and  18  in.  long,  the  angle  betwMtn  the  W  and  10  in.  siih-s  IwinK 

45°.    Give  the  perpendicular  dislanc;^  from  the  IH  in,  hidr.    An->.  -yVi  in. 

8IMPLI-:    MACIIIMvS. 

THE    LEVBM. 

d23>  A  lever  is  a  bar  capaldc  of  bcin^  turned  about  a 
pin,  pivot  or  point,  as  in  Figs.  ]:J4,  i:(.j  ami  |;(t;. 

924.  The  object  ff-'to  be  lifted  i^  vAU-A  the  wdiEht; 
the  force  used  /'  is  called  the  power;  and  the  point  or 
pivot  F  is  called  the  fulcrum. 
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925.  That  part  of  the  lever  between  the  weight  and 
the  fulcrum,  or  F  b^  is  called  the  ivelsht  arm,  and  the 
part  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  or  F  r,  is  called 
the  poinrer  arm. 

926.  Take  the  fulcrum,  or  point  /%  as  the  center  of 
moments ;  then,  in  order  that  the  lever  shall  be  in  equilib- 
rium, the  moment  of  P about  F^  or  Px  F c^  must  equal  the 
moment  of  W  about  F,  or  Wx  Fd.  That  is,  Px  Fc  = 
IV  X  F  d,  or,  in  other  words,  t/ie  power  multiplied  by  the 

power  arm  equals  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  weight  arm, 

927.  If  F  be  taken  as  the  center  of  a  circle,  and  arcs  be 
described  through  b  and  r,  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  weight 
arm  is  moved  through  a  certain  angle,  the  power  arm  will 
move  through  the  same  angle ;  also,  that  the  vertical  dis- 
tance that  W  moves  will  be  the  sine  of  this  angle,  in  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  the  weight  arm,  and  that  the  vertical 
distance  that  P  moves  will  be  the  sine  of  the  same  angle  in 
a  circle  whose  radius  is  the  power  arm.  From  this  it  is  seen 
that  the  power  arm  is  proportional  to  the  distance  through 
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which  the  power  moves,  and  the  weight  arm  is  proportional 
to  the  distance  through  which  the  weight  moves. 

Hence,  instead  of  writing  Px  F c^  Wx  F b^  we  might 
have  written  it  Px  distance  through  which  /*  moves  -=.  W  X 
distance  through  which  Jf^  moves.  This  is  the  general  law 
of  all  machines,  and  can  be  applied  to  any  mechanism,  from 
the  simple  lever  up  to  the  most  complicated  arrangement. 
Stated  in  the  form  of  a  rule,  it  is  as  follows: 

Rule  VI. — TJic poivcr  viult i plied  hy  iJic  distajtce  through 
wJiicJi  it  uiovcs  equals  the  zueigJit  viultiplied  by  the  distance 
thro7(gh  which  it  moves. 
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Example. — If  the  weight  arm  of  a  lever  is  6  inches  long  and  the 
power  arm  is  4  feet  long,  how  great  a  weight  can  be  raised  by  a  force 
of  20  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  power  arm  ? 

Solution. — 4  feet  =  48  inches.  Hence,  20x48=  /Fx6,  or  JK  = 
160  pounds.     Ans. 

Example. — (a)  What  is  the  ratio  between  the  power  and  the  weight 
in  the  last  example  ?  (^)  In  the  last  example,  if  P  moves  24  inches, 
how  far  does  JF  move  ?    (c)  What  is  the  ratio  between  the  two  distances? 

Solution.— (^)  20  :  160  =  1:8;  that  is,  the  weight  moved  is  8  times 

the  power.     Ans. 

480 
(^)  20  X  24  =  160  X  ^.    ^  =  Tim  =  3  inches,   the  distance  that    JV 

moves.     Ans. 

(f)  8  :  24  =  1  :  8,  or  the  ratio  is  1  :  8.    Ans. 

928.  The  law  which  governs  the  straight  lever  also 
governs  the  bent  lever;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  true  lengths  of  the  lever  arms,  which  are  in  every 
case  the  perpendicular  distances  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  line 
of  direction  of  the  weight  or  power. 

Thus,  in  Figs.  137,  138,  139,  and  140,  F  c  \n  each  case 
represents  the  power  arm,  and  F  b  the  weight  arm. 
c T  h  e 


Fig.  139.  Fig.  140. 

929.     The  Compound  Lrcvcr. — A  compound  lever  is 

a  series  of  single  levers  arranged  in  sucli  a  manner  that 
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when  a  force  is  applied  to  the  first  it  is  communicated  to 
the  second,  and  from  this  to  the  third,  and  so  on. 

Fig.  141  shows  a  compound  lever.  It  will  be  seen  that 
when  a  power  is  applied  to  the  first  lever  at  P  it  will  be 
communicated  to  the  second  lever  at  P^  from  this  to  the 
third  lever  at  /*,  and  thus  raise  the  weight  W. 

The  weight  which  the  power  of  the  first  lever  could  raise 
acts  as  the  power  of  the  second,  and  the  weight  which  this 
could  raise  by  means  of  the  second  lever  acts  as  the  power 
of  the  third  lever,  and  so  on,  no  matter  how  many  single 
levers  make  up  the  compound  lever. 

In  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  the  power  multiplied  by 
the  distance  through  which  it  moves  equals  the  weight 
multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it  moves. 

Hence,  if  we  move  the  P  end  of  the  lever,  say,  4  inches, 
and  the  W  end  moves  \  of  an  inch,  we  know  that  the  ratio 

P ▼  W 

LP  I r 


?* 


-24^—^ — 18^-^  e^ so^ f—- ^^^M^ 


f"^  -  F 


a 


Fig.  141. 

between  Pand  TFis  the  same  as  the  ratio  between  \  and  4; 
that  is,  1  to  20,  and,  hence,  that  10  pounds  at  P  would 
balance  200  pounds  at  Jf ',  without  measuring  the  lengths  of 
the  different  lever  arms.  If  the  lengths  of  the  lever  arms 
are  known,  the  ratio  between  P  and  IF  may  be  readily 
obtained  from  the  following  rule: 

Rule  VII. —  TJic  continued  product  of  the  power  and  each 
power  arm  equals  the  continued  product  of  the  weight  and 
each  zi'eight  arm. 

ExAMPLK. — If,  in  Fig.  141,  the  power  arms  P  F—  24  inches,  18  inches, 
and  30  inches,  and  weight  arms  W  F—  0  inches,  0  inches,  and  18  inches, 
(rt)  how  great  a  force  must  be  applied  at  the  free  end  P  to  raise  1,000 
pounds  at  //'?     (/*)  What  is  the  ratio  between  P  and  Wi 

Solution.—    P  x  24  x  IS  x  30  =  1,000  x  ^  X  <J  X  18, 

,,     r)4s.ooo 

50  : 1,000  =  1  :  20,  or  /' :  /r=  1  :  20.     Ana 
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THE  WHEBI.  AND  AXLB. 

930.     The  wheel  and  axle  consists  of  Iwo  cylinders  of 


different  diameters, 
together  about  a 


igidly  connected,    so    that   they   turn 
axis,  as  in  Fig.  143.     Then,  as 


before,  P  X  distance  through  which  it  moves  =  I^  x  dis- 
tance through  which  it  moves;  and,  since  these  distances 
are  proportional  to  the  radii  of  the  power  cylinder  and 
weight  cylinder,  Py.  Fc-=^  IFx  F b. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  an  entire  wheel  be  used; 
projection,  radius,  or  anything 
which  the  power  causes  to  revolve 
in  a  circle,  may  be  considered  as 
the  wheel.  Consequently,  if  it  is 
desired  to  hoist  a  weight  with  a 
windlass,  Fig.  143,  the  force  is 
applied  to  the  handle  of  the  crank, 
and  the  distance  between  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  crank -handle  and  the 
sponds  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

ExAKPLB. — If  thedistancubclwcji^u  the  center  line  of  ilie  handle  and 
the  axis  of  the  drum,  in  Fig.  U:t.  is  IH  iiichw,  and  tin;  diametiT  <if  the 
drum  is  0  inches,  what  forcu  will  be  re<iuireU  at  /'  to  raisu  a  load  uf  3U4 
pounds  7 

SoLCTiOM.~~    /'Xl8  =  800Xq.    or/'  =  ria    Ans. 


Fig.  i«. 
of  the  drum  corre- 
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931.  Wheel  work. — A  combination  of  wheels  and  axles, 
as  in  Fig.  144,  is  called  a  train.  The  wheel  in  a  train  to 
which  motion  is  imparted  from  a  wheel  on  another  shaft, 
by  such  means  as  a  belt  or  gearing,  is  called  the  drivea 
wheel  or  follower;  the  wheel  which  imparts  the  motion 
is  called  the  driver. 


932.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wheel  and  axle  bears  the 
same  rehitinn  to  the  train  that  the  simjile  lever  does  to  the 
cumpoiiiHl  luver;  that  is,  the  coutimud  product  of  the  po'd'if 
and  thf  radii  of  the  drivi:m<.-hifh  e<]tials  the  coiitinucd  product 
of  the  ZL'ei'^ht,  the  radius  of  the  drum  that  moves  the  ■weight, 
ami  the  radii  of  the  drivers. 


-]f  I! 


t:  wheel ,/  is  JO  inches,  of  C,  15  inches, 
lis  of  the  drum  ;•■  is  4  inches,  of  the 
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pinioii  Z>,  5  inches,  and  of  the  pinion  B,  4  inches,  how  great  a  weight 
will  a  force  of  1  pound  at  P  raise  ? 


Solution.—    1x20x15x34=  irx  4  x  5  x  4.  or  jr'= 


SO 


=  90 


pounds.     An& 

933.  Hence,  also,  if  W  were  raised  one  inch,  P  would 
move  90  inches,  or  /^  would  have  to  move  00  inches  lo  raise 
J^one  inch.  It  is  now  clear  that  another  g:reat  law  has 
made  itself  manifest,  and  that  is  that,  ichencver  there  is  a 
gain  in  power  witliout  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  initial 
force ^  there  is  a  loss  in  speed. 

In  the  last  example,  if  Pwere  to  move  the  entire  00  inches 
in  one  second,  JF  would  move  only  1  inch  in  one  second. 
The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  any  machine. 


THE  PULLEY. 

934.  A  pulley  is  a  wheel  turning  on  an  axle,  over  which 
a  cord,  chain,  or  band  is  passed  in  order  to  transmit  the 
force  through  the  cord,  chain,  or  band. 

935.  The  frame  which  supports  the  axle  (^f  the  pulley 
is  called  the  block. 


936.  A  fixed  pulley  is  one  whose  block 
is  not  movable,  as  in  Fig.  145.  In  this  case, 
if  the  weight  Wbe  lifted  by  pullinj^  down  J\ 
the  other  end  of  the  cord  IV  will  evidently 
move  the  same  distance  upwards  that/*nioves 
downwards;  hence,  -Pmust  equal  IK 


I'lC.      11."). 


937*  A  movable  pulley  is  one  whose  blo(*k  is  inov.'il)le, 
as  in  Fig.  148.  One  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  loth<-  brani, 
and  the  weight  is  suspended  from  the  pulley,  the  other  (rnd 
of  the  cord  being  drawn  up  by  the  application  (^f  a  fon  <;  /*. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  that  if  /'moves  through  a 
certain  distance,  say  1  foot,  IK  will  move  through  //a//ih.ii 
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distance,  or  6  inches;  hence,  a  pull  of  1  pound  at  Pwill  lift 
2  pounds  at  IV. 


Fig.  146. 


Pig.  147. 


The  same  would  also  be  true  if  the  free  end  of  the  cord 
were  passed  over  2l  fixed  pulley^  as  in  Fig.  147,  in  which  case 
the  fixed  pulley  merely  changes  the  direction  in  which  P 
acts,  so  that  a  weight  of  1  pound  hung  on  the  free  end  of  the 
cord  will  balance  2  pounds  hung  from  the  movable  pulley, 

938*     A  combination  of  pulleys,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

148,  is  sometimes  used.     In  this  case  there 


^  are  three  movable  and  three  fixed  pulleys, 
and  the  amount  of  movement  of  W^  owing  to 
a  certain  movement  of  P^  is  readily  found. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  six  parts 
of  the  rope,  not  counting  the  free  end ;  hence, 
if  the  movable  block  be  lifted  1  foot,  /^re- 
maining in  the  same  position,  there  would 
be  1  foot  of  slack  in  each  of  the  six  parts  of 
the  rope,  or  six  feet  in  all.  Therefore,  P 
would  have  to  move  0  feet  in  order  to  take 
up  this  slack,  or  /^moves  six  times  as  far  as  W, 
Hence,  1  pound  at  P  \s\\\  support  6  pounds 
at  \\\  since  \\\^ power  viultiplied  by  the  dis- 
tanee  tJirou^^Jiii^JiieJi  it  moves  ajuals  the  weight 
multiplied  by  the  distiuiee  through  which  it 
moves.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  there  are 
three  movable  pulleys,  and  that  3x2  =  6. 


Pig.  148. 
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Rule  VIII. — In  any  combination  of  pulleys  where  one  con- 
tinuous rope  is  used  a  load  on  the  free  end  will  balance  a 
weight  on  the  movable  block  as  many  times  as  great  as  the 
load  on  the  free  end  as  there  are  parts  of  the  rope  supporting 
the  load — not  counting  the  free  end. 

The  above  law  is  good,  whether  the  pulleys  are  side  by 
side,  as  in  the  ordinary  block  and  tackle^  or  whether  they  are 
arranged  as  in  the  figure. 

Example. — In  a  block  and  tackle  having  five  movable  pulleys,  how 
great  a  force  must  be  applied  to  the  free  end  of  the  rope  to  raise  1.250 
pounds  ? 

Solution. — Since  there  are  5  movable  pulleys,  there  are  10  parts  of 

the  rope  supporting  them,  and  1  pound  on  the  free  end  will  balance  10 

pounds  on  the  movable  block;  therefore,  the  ratio  of  P  X.o  JT'is  1  :  10, 

1  250 
and  P  =   '       =  125  pounds.    Ans. 

939.  In  Fig.  149  is  shown  an  arrangement  called  a  dif- 
ferential pulley.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  a  force  be  applied 
at  P^  so  as  to  pull  the  point  /^  down  to  /),  the 
rope  or  chain  will  wind  up  on  the  large  pulley 
/i,  and  unwind  from  the  smaller  pulley  />, 
and  since  Cis  a  movable  pulley,  the  weight  \V 
will  move  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  windinj^ 
on  A  and  unwinding  on  B, 

Let  the  radius  of  A  be  represented  by  /v, 
and  of  ^  by  r;  then,  when  P  is  pulled  down 
to  Z>,  a  point  E  on  the  pulley  A  will  move 
through  a  certain  angle,  E  O  F^  the  length  of 
the  arc  £  /^  being  equal  to  the  distance  J^  D. 
Any  point  on  the  pulley  />',  which  is  fastened  U) 
A,  will  turn  through  the  same  angle;  and  the 
difference  between  the  arc  A' Z,  through  which 
this  point  turns,  and  the  arc  7S  /'^  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  of  the  radii  /v  and  r. 

When  /^ moves  down  to  /.\  the  point  //on  fi^-  149. 

the  other  side  will  move  up  through  the  same  distance  to//'. 
The  point /will  move  up  to  /',  a  distance  equal  to  the  length 
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of  the  arc  K  Z,  and  in  will  fall  through  the  same  distance 
to  in\  thus  causing  the  weight  W  to  be  raised  one  half  the 
difference  between  m  m'  and  P  D,  The  ratio  between  the 
distances  through  which  Jf^and  -Pmove  will  be 


divc  E  F  —  diVc  KL      ^ -,        R  —  r       „ 

:  EF,  or  — - —  :  R, 


Hence,  W  X 


2 
2 


=  PXR,  or  lV=z 


2 

2  PR 
R-r 


(21.) 


Example. — If  R  =  l  inches,  and  r  =  6^  inches,  how  much  weight  can 
be  raised  at  W  with  a  force  of  50  pounds  at  P  ? 

^                         ...      2PR       2x50x7       -.^  ,        A 

Solution.—    IV  =  -7^ ::  =  — s — tt. —  =  1|400  pounds.    Ans. 


i^-r 


7-6i 


THE   INCLINED    PI.ANE. 

940.  An  inclined  plane  is  a  slope  or  a  flat  surface, 
making  an  angle  with  a  horizontal  line. 

Three  cases  may  arise  in  practice  with  the  inclined  plane: 

I.  When  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  plane,  as  in  Fig. 
150. 

II.  When  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  base,  as  in  Fig. 
151. 

III.  When  the  power  acts  at  an  angle  to  the  plane,  or 
to  the  base,  as  in  Fig.  152. 

Case  I. — In  Fig.  150,  the  relation  existing  between  the 
power  and  the  weight  is  easily  found.  The  weight  ascends 
a  distance  equal  to  c  b^  or  the  height  of  the   inclined  plane, 

while  the  power  descends 
through  a  distance  equal 
to  a  by  or  the  length 
of  the  inclined  plane. 
Therefore,  the  power 
viultiplicd  by  the  length 
1  lb.  of  tJic  inclined  plane 
Fic,.  150.  equals  the  weight  multi- 

plied by  the  height  of  the  inclined  plane.  Hence,  if  the 
length  ab  —  40  feet,  and  tlie  height  c  b  —  20  feet,  W  X  20  = 
P  X  40,  or  1  pound  at  P  will  balance  2  pounds  at  W, 


2  lbs. 
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Pig.  151. 


Case  II. — In  Fig.  151,  the  power  is  supposed  to  act  par- 
allel to  the  base  for  any  position  of   U\  the  pulley  being 

shifted  up  and  down; 
therefore,  while  JV  is 
moving  from  the  level 
^  ^r  to  ^,  or  through  the 
height  c  b  oi  the  in- 
clined plane,  P  will 
move  a  distance  down- 
wards, relative  to  the 
axis  of  the  pulley,  equal 
to  the  length  of  the 
base  a  c.  Hence,  when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  base, 
W  X  height  of  the  ifulined  plane  =  Px  length  of  base. 

If  the  length  of  the  base  is  40  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
inclined  plane  is  20  feet,  JF  X  20  =  /^  X  40,  and  1  pound  at 
P  will  balance  2  pounds  at  W, 

Case  III.— For  Fig. 
152  no  rule  can  be  given. 
The  ratio  of  the  power 
to  the  weight  must  be 
determined  for  every 
position  of  Why  means 
of  the  triangle  or  paral- 
lelogram  of  forces. 

This  case  will  be  ex- 
plained by  means  of  an 

example,  as  it  affords  a  ph,.  iw. 

splendid  illustration  of  the  principle  of  resolution  offorees. 

Example. — In  Fig.  153,  a  body  JF  is  shown  resting  on  an  inclined 
plane  A  B,  whose  dimensions  are  marked  on  the  cut ;  the  weight  Tracts  to 
pull  the  body  up  the  plane  by  means  of  the  n)i>e  r  and  pulley  /.  It 
is  required  to  find  what  the  weight  of  P  must  be  in  order  to  start  [('up 
the  plane.  Suppose  ff^  weighs  120  pounds,  and  that  friction  is  neglect- 
ed. It  is  also  required  to  find  the  perpendicular  pressure  w^hich  W 
exerts  against  the  plane. 

Solution. — Through  the  point  ^,  the  center  of  gravity  of  IV,  draw 
ab  vertical,  and  make  it  of  such  a  length  as  to  represent  120  pounds 
to  a  convenient  scale,  say  60  pounds  =  1  inch.     Drawing  a  c  and  cb^ 
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respectively,  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  a  c  represents 

the  magnitude  of  the  force  which  must  be  exerted  parallel  to  ^  ^  in 

order  to  put  the  body  in  equilibriam — i.  e. ,  to  balance  the  forc6  which 

gravity  exerts  in  pulling  the  body  down  the  plane.     If  the  rope  r  were 

parallel  to  A  B,  ac  would  represent  the 

weight  of  P\  but,  since  r  makes  an  angle 

with  the  plane,  PwiW  not  be  equal  to 

a  c.     To  find  what  the  weight  of  P  must 

be,  draw  a  d  parallel  to  a  c^  but  indicate 

it  as  acting  in  the  opposite 

direction,  or  from  a  to  //in-  Jt.y 

stead  of  from  a  to  c.    Now 


treat  ad  2iS  though  it  were  a  compo- 
nent of  the  force  acting  in  the  rope — 
i.  e.,  draw  de  perpendicular  to  a  d,  in- 
stead of  perpendicular  to  a  c.     The 
reason  for  this    is    that  \i  d  e  were 
drawn  perpendicular  \.o  a  e  it  could 
be  resolved  into  components,  one  of 
which  would  be  parallel  to  ad,  a  re- 
sult which  we  wish  to  avoid ;  in  other  FiO'  1M« 
words,  we  want  d c  perpendicular  to  the  plane.     The  line  ae^  measured 
to  the  same  scale  as  ah,  will  give  the  value  of  P,     Measuring  it,  its 
length  is  .89" ;  hence,  /» =  .89  X  0()  =  53.4  pounds.    Ans. 

To  determine  the  perpendicular  pressure  against  the  plane,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  <^/^  equals  the  pressure  due  to  gravity.  Sincere  and 
d e  are  both  perpendicular  to  .-/  IK  they  are  parallel,  and  since  dc  acts 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  c  l>,  the  actual  pressure  against  the  plane  is 
given  by  the  difference  between  r^  and  dc.  Making  r/ equal  to  dc, 
f  b  represents  the  perpendicular  pressure  against  the  plane  when  the 
force  P  (=  ac)  acts  as  shown.  The  length  oi  f  b  is  1.39'  ;  hence,  the 
perpendicular  pressure  is  1.39  X  CO  =  83.4  pounds.     Ans. 

Since  ca  and  ad  are  parallel  and  equal,  and  cf  and  de  are  also 
parallel  and  equal,  it  follows  that  af  and  ac  must  also  be  parallel  and 
equal.  Consequently,  the  force  P  might  have  been  found  by  drawing 
a  f  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pull  on  the  rope  acts,  and 
bf  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ./  />'.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  weight 
occupies  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.     Then,  drawing  ag 
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parallel  \aee^,ag  reprewnts  the  weight  of  P,  and  g  h  represents  the 
perpendicular  pressure  of  the  body  If' against  the  plane.  Measuring 
ag,  ita  length  is  .79";  hence,  /•  =  . 79x80  =  47.4  pounds.  Measuring 
gb,  its  length  is  1.65";  hence,  the  perpendicular  pressure  =  1.65  x  80  = 
99  pouoda. 

941.  Tbe  Wcdse.— 
The  wedae  is  a  movable 
inclined  plane,  and  is  used 
for  moving  a  great  weight  a 
short  distance.  A  common 
method  of  moving  a  heavy 
body  is  shown  in  Fig.  154. 

Simultaneous  blows  of  equal  force  are  struck  on  the  heads 
of  the  wedges,  thus  raising  the  weight  IC  The  laws  for 
wedges  are  the  same  as  for  Case  II  of  the  inclined  plane. 


TRB  SCREW. 

942.      A   ncrcw 

is  a  i.-ylindt:r  with  a 
spiral  groove  winding 
around  itsciri-unifcr- 
enct.     This  sjjiral  is 
called  the  thread  of 
the  screw.      The  ili>- 
tance  that  the  thna^l 
is  drawn  ba^k  i>r  ad- 
[J*     vanccii  ill  one  turn  i.l' 
lB-lhi:s.Tewis<ane<llh,- 
pitch  .if  the  srrcw 
\BUch      The  screw  m  Fi^.   1.1.1  is  turned  in  a 
tmt  a  by  means   of  a  fi.rce  ai>tili(d  at 
the  end  of  the  hanille /'.     K.ir  <.iii-  com- 
plete   revohition    nf    the    handle,    the 
screw  will  be  advanced  len^'lliwise  an 
amount  ajual  tv  thf  pitdi.     If  the  nut 
be  fixed,  and  a  weiglit  lie  placed  upnn 
the  end  of  the  screw,  as  shuwn.  it  will 
be    raised    vertically    a  distaiiee    eijual 
to  the  pitch   by  one  revolution  of  the 
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screw.  During  this  revolution  the  force  at  P  will  move 
through  a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference,  whose  radius 
is  PF.  Hence,  ^Fx  pitch  of  thread  =  P  x  circumference 
of  P. 

943.  Single-threaded  screws  of  less  than  1  inch  pitch 
are  generally  classified  by  the  number  of  threads  they  have 
in  1  inch  of  their  length.  In  such  cases,  one  inch  divided  by 
the  number  of  threads  equals  the  pitch  ;  thus,  the  pitch  of  a 
screw  that  has  8  threads  per  inch  is  ^' ;  one  of  32  threads 
per  inch  is  -^'^  etc. 

Example. — It  is  desired  to  raise  a  weight  by  means  of  a  screw  having 
5  threads  per  inch.  The  force  applied  is  forty  pounds  at  a  distance  of  14 
inches  from  the  center  of  the  screw ;  how  great  a  weight  can  be  raised  ? 

Solution. — Diameter  of  the  circumference  passed  through  by  the 
force  =  14x2  =  28  inches.     Therefore,  W^  X  i  =  40  X  28  X  8.1416.  or 
W^=  17,593  pounds.    Ans. 

VELOCITY  RATIO. 

944L     The  ratio  of  the  distance  that  the  power  moves  to 

the  distance  which  the  weight  moves  on  account  of  the 
movement  of  the  power  is  called  the  velocity  ratio. 

Thus,  if  the  power  is  moving  12  inches  while  the  weight  is 
moving  1  inch,  the  velocity  ratio  is  12  to  1,  or  12;  that  is, 
P  moves  12  times  as  fast  as  W, 

945.  If  the  velocity  ratio  is  known,  the  weight  which 

any  machine  can  raise  equals  the  power  multiplied  by  the 

velocity  ratio.     If  the  velocity  ratio  is  8.7  to  1,  or  8.7,  JF= 

8.7  X  P,  since  IFx  1  =  /"X  8.7. 

Note. — In  all  of  the  preceding  cases,  including  the  last,  friction  has 
been  neglected. 

FRICTION. 

946.  Friction  is  the  resistance  that  a  body  meets  from 
the  surface  on  which  it  moves. 

947.  The  ratio  between  the  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  a  body  due  to  friction  and  the  perpendicular  pressure  be- 
tween the  surfaces  is  called  the  coefficient  of  friction. 
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If  a  weight   IF,  as  in  Fig.  156,  rests  upon  a  horizontal 

plane,  and  has  a  cord  fastened  to  it  passing  over  a  pulley  a^ 

from  which  a  weight  Pis  suspended,  then,  if  /-*is  just  suffi- 

p 
cient  to  start  W^  the  ratio  of  Pto  IV,  or  -tt?,  is  the  coejictenl 

of  friction  between  ff^and  the  surface  it  slides  upon. 

The  weight  W  is  the  perpendicular  pressure,  and  P  is  the 
force  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
W^due  to  friction. 


Pig,  166. 

If  Jf  =  100  pounds  and  7^=  10  pounds,  the  coefficient  of 

P        10 
friction  for  this  particular  case  would  be  -777  =  -7777,-  =  .1. 

VV        100 

948.     Laws  of  Friction  :  — 

I.     Friction  is  directly  proportional  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar pressure  between  the  two  surfaces  in  contact, 

II.  Friction  is  indepeiident  of  the  extent  of  the  surfaces 
in  contact  when  the  total  pert>endicular  pressure  remains  the 
same, 

III.  Friction  increases  with  the  roughness  of  the  sur- 
faces. 

IV.  Friction  is  greater  between  surfaces  of  the  same 
rfiaterial  than  between  those  of  different  materials. 

V.     Friction  is  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  motion. 

VI.     Friction  is  greater   between  soft  bodies  than  be- 
tween hard  ones. 

VII.     Rolling  friction  is  less  thafi  sliding  friction, 

VI I L     Friction  is  diminished  by  polishing  or  lubricating 
the  surfaces. 


360 
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Law  I  shows  why  the  friction  is  so  much  greater  on  jour- 
nals after  they  begin  to  heat  than  before.  The  heat  causes 
the  journal  to  expand,  thus  increasing  the  pressure  between 
the  journal  and  its  bearing,  and,  consequently,  increasing  the 
friction. 

Law  II  states  that,  no  matter  how  small  the  surface  may 
be  which  presses  against  another,  if  the  perpendicular  pres- 
sure is  the  same,  the  friction  will  be  the  same.  Therefore, 
large  surfaces  are  used  where  possible ;  not  to  reduce  the 
friction,  but  to  reduce  the  wear  and  diminish  the  liability  of 
heating. 

For  instance,  if  the  perpendicular  pressure  between  a 
journal  and  its  bearing  is  10,000  pounds,  and  the  coefficient 
of  friction  is  .2,  the  amount  of  friction  is  10,000  X  .2  =  2,000 
pounds. 

Suppose  that  one-half  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  jour- 
nal is  80  square  inches;  then,  the  amount  of  friction  for 
each  square  inch  of  bearing  is  2,000  -5-  80  =  25  pounds. 

If  half  the  area  of  the  surface  had  been  160  square  inches, 
the  friction  would  have  been  the  same — that  is,  2,000  pounds; 
but  the  friction  per  square  inch  would  have  been  2,000  -r- 
IGO  =  12^^  pounds,  just  one-half  as  much  as  before,  and  the 
wear  and  liability  to  heat  would  be  one-half  as  great  also. 


COEFFICIENTS  OF   FRICTION. 

TABLE    17. 


Description  of  Surfaces 
in  Contact. 

Disposition 
of  Fibers. 

State  of  the 
Surfaces, 

Coefficient 
of  Friction. 

Oak  on  oak 

Parallel 
Parallel 
Parallel 
Parallel 
Parallel 
Parallel 

Dry 
Soaped 

Dry 
Soaped 

Dry 

Soaped 

Slightly 
Unctuous 

Slightly 
Unctuous 

Slightly 
Unctuous 

.48 

Oak  on  oak 

.16 

Wrought  iron  on  oak 

Wrought  iron  on  oak 

Cast  iron  on  oak 

.62 
.21 
.49 

Cast  iron  on  oak 

.19 

Wrought  iron  on  cast  iron. , 
Wrought  iron  on  bronze .... 
Cast  iron  on  cast  iron 

.18 
.18 
.15 
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EFFICIENCY. 

949.  The  force  which  is  required  to  raise  a  weight,  or 
overcome  an  equal  resistance  in  any  machine,  is  always 
greater  than  this  weight  or  resistance^  divided  by  the  velocity 
ratio  of  the  machine. 

Thus,  if  there  were  no  friction,  a  machine  whose  velocity 
ratio  was  5  would,  by  an  application  of  100  pounds  of  force, 
raise  a  weight  of  500  pounds. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  friction  in  the  machine  is  equiva- 
lent to  10  pounds  of  force,  then  it  would  take  110  pounds  of 
force  to  raise  500  pounds. 

If,  in  the  above  illustration,  friction  were  neglected,  110 
pounds  X  5  =  550  pounds,  or  the  weight  that  110  pounds 
would  raise;  but,  owing  to  the  frictional  resistance,  it  only 
raised  500  pounds;  therefore,  we  have  for  the  ratio  between 

the  two  \-^  =  .91.     That  is,  500  :  550  =  .01  :  1. 

950.  This  ratio  between  the  weight  actually  raised  and 
the  applied  force  multiplied  by  the  velocity  ratio  is  called 
the  efficiency  of  ttie  mactiine. 

Let  F=-  the  force  applied  to  the  machine; 
F=  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  machine; 
W-=  the  weight  actually  lifted,  or  equivalent  resistance 

overcome ; 
E  =  the  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

Then,  £  =  7^57-  (22-) 

Example. — In  a  machine  having  a  combination  of  pulleys  and  gears, 

the  velocity  ratio  of  the  whole  is  9.75.     A  force  of  250  pounds  just  lifts 

a  weight  of  1,626  pounds;  what  is  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  ? 

W  1  6*^6 

Solution. — E  =  -j^r-r^  =        '  '^  ^,  =  .6671,  or  66.71  ^.     Ans. 

Since  the  total  amount  of  friction  varies  with  the  load,  it 
follows  that  the  efficiency  will  also  vary  for  different  loads. 

Example. — A  pulley  block  with  a  velocity  ratio  of  7  has  an  efficiency  of 
88  jj  for  a  load  of  8,000  pounds;  what  power  is  required  to  start  the  load? 

Solution. — E  =  -7^77-,  or  .38  =  -j=— rr 

8  000 
Hence,  /^=  —^ — =-  =  1,128  pounds,  nearly.     Ans. 
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BXJtMPI.B8  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  A  wedge  is  caused  to  move  a  weight  vertically  by  means  of  a 
screw,  which  pulls  the  wedge  horizontally  on  its  base.  If  the  screw 
has  5  threads  per  inch  and  the  handle  is  10  inches  long,  what  force  will 
be  necessary  to  apply  to  the  handle  to  raise  a  weight  of  1,400  pounds, 
the  height  of  the  wedge  being  8  inches,  and  the  length,  14  inches  ? 

Ans.  8.546  lb.,  nearly. 

8.  If  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  point  at  which  a  force  of 
185  pounds  is  applied  to  a  lever  is  4  feet,  and  the  distance  from  the 
fulcrum  to  the  weight  is  1^  inches,  how  great  a  weight  will  the  force 
lift  ?  Ans.  4,880  lb. 

8.  It  is  desired  to  raise  a  weight  of  600  pounds  by  means  of  a  block 
and  tackle  having  two  fixed  and  two  movable  pulleys;  what  force  most 
be  applied  at  the  free  end  of  the  rope  ?  Ans.  150  lb. 

4.  If,  in  the  last  example,  the  free  end  of  the  rope  be  attached  to  a 
windlass  whose  drum  is  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  has  a  handle 
situated  15  inches  from  the  axis  of  the  drum,  what  force  will  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  weight  ?  Ans.  85  lb. 

6.  It  is  required  to  pull  a  wagon  up  an  inclined  plane  one  mile  long. 
The  height  of  the  plane  being  180  feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  wagon 
and  load  8,816  pounds,  what  force  will  be  necessary  ?  Ana.  64  lb. 

6.  In  Fig.  144,  the  radius  of  the  wheel  ^  is  88  inches,  of  C,  18  inches, 
and  of  E,  80  inches;  the  radius  of  the  drum  /'is  10  inches,  of  the  pinion 
D,  4  inches,  and  of  the  pinion  B^  6  inches.  If  P  moves  4  feet  6  inches, 
how  far  will  the  weight  W  move  ?  Ans.  f  in. 

7.  In  the  last  example,  how  great  a  force  must  be  applied  at  P  to 
raise  a  weight  of  2,160  pounds  ?  Ans.  80  lb. 

8.  In  example  4,  if  the  friction  be  taken  as  22^  of  the  load  lifted, 
what  force  will  be  necessary  ?    What  will  be  the  efficiency  ? 

80.5  lb. 
88j^  nearly. 

TVORK   AND   ENERGY. 


Ans.  'J 


06 1*  Work  is  the  overcoming  of  resistance  continually 
occurring  along  the  path  of  motion. 

Mere  motion  is  not  work,  but  if  a  body  in  motion  con- 
stantly overcomes  a  resistance,  it  does  work. 

962.  The  unit  of  w^ork  is  one  poujid  raised  vertically 
one  footy  and  is  called  one  foot-pound.  All  work  is  meas- 
ured by  this  standard.  A  horse  going  up  hill  does  an 
amount  of  work  equal  to  his  own  weight,  plus  the  weight  of 
the  wagon  and  contents,   plus  the    frictional   resistances 
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reduced  to  an  equivalent  weight,  multiplied  by  the  vertical 
height  of  the  hill.  Thus,  if  the  horse  weighs  1,200  pounds, 
the  wagon  and  contents  1,200  pounds,  and  the  frictional  re- 
sistances equal  400  pounds,  then,  if  the  vertical  height  of  the 
hill  is  100  feet,  the  work  done  is  equal  to  (1,200  +  1,200  + 
400)  X  100  =  280,000  foot-pounds. 

953.  If  the  force  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance 
be  represented  by  /%  the  space  through  which  the  resistance 
acts  by  5,  and  the  work  done  byt/,  then  U=  F S, 

l(  IV=  the  weight  of  a  body,  and  //  =  the  height  through 
which  it  is  raised,  [/=  W  h.     Hence,  the  work  done 

U=FS=  Wh.         (23.) 

954.  The  total  amount  of  work  is  independent  of  time, 
whether  it  takes  one  minute  or  one  year  in  which  to  do  it ; 
but,  in  order  to  compare  the  work  done  by  different  machines 
with  a  common  standard,  time  must  be  considered. 

When  time  is  considered,  the  unit  of  time  is  always  one 
minute,  and  the  unit  which  measures  the  capacity  of  any 
contrivance  for  producing  work  then  becomes  one  foot- 
pound per  minute.  This  unit  is  called  the  unit  of 
po^wer.  The  term  power  a.s  here  used  has  a  different  mean- 
ing from  that  previously  given  to  it,  which  simply  meant 
force  acting  to  produce  motion  in  simple  machines.  The 
student  should  carefully  distinguish  between  the  two.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  the  wording  of  the 
sentence  in  which  it  occurs  will  always  show  whether  force 
or  work  per  minute  is  meant.  The  power  of  a  machine 
may  always  be  determined  by  dividing  the  work  done  in  foot- 
pounds by  the  time  in  minutes  required  to  do  the  work;  i.  e., 

PS 
Power  =  -yr-,  (24.) 

in  which  -Fand  5  have  the  same  values  as  in  formula  23, 
and  T  •=•  the  time  in  minutes.  Hence,  if  a  certain  machine 
does,  say,  10,000  foot-pounds  of  work  in  10  minutes,  its 
power  is  10,000  -^  10  =  1,000  foot-pounds  per  minute;  if  an- 
other machine  does  the  same  work  in  5  minutes,  its  power 
is  10,000  -T-  6  =  2,000  foot-pounds  per  minute — just  twice  as 
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much.  Hence,  we  say  that  the  power  of  the  second  nuu 
chine  is  twice  that  of  the  first,  and  understand  thereby  that 
if  both  machines  work  for  the  same  length  of  time  the 
second  machine  will  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  first 
machine. 

955.  Since  the  unit  of  power  is  very  small,  and  would 
lead  to  the  use  of  very  large  numbers  in  expressing  the 
power  of  large  machines,  the  common  standard  to  which  all 
work  is  reduced  is  the  horsepower,  which  equals  83,000  units 
of  power. 

One  horsepower  is  33,000  foot-pounds per  minute;  in  other 
words,  it  is  33,000  pounds  raised  vertically  one  foot  in  one 
minute,  or  1  pound  raised  vertically  33,000  feet  in  one  minute, 
or  any  combination  that  will  give  33,000  foot-pounds  in  one 
minute  by  multiplying  the  resistance  in  pounds  by  the  distance 
in  feet  through  which  it  is  overcome,  and  dividing  by  the  time 
in  minutes. 

Thus,  IIQ.  pounds  raised  vertically  5  feet  in  one  second,  is 
a  horsepower;  for,  since  one  second  =  -j^y  of  a  minute,  110  X 
5  -T-  ^V  =  33,000  foot-pound§  in  one  minute.  The  abbrevia- 
tion for  horsepower  is  H.  P. 

Example. — If  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  .3,  how  many  horsepower 
will  it  require  to  draw  a  load  of  10,000  pounds  on  a  level  surface  a  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  in  one  hour  ? 

Solution.— 10,000  X  3  =  3,000  pounds  =  the  force  necessary  to  over- 
come the  resistance  (resistance  of  the  air  is  neglected).  One  mile  =  S,280 
feet;  one  hour  =  60  minutes. 

^               FS       3,000x5,280      o«innA  ^     *  a  :     * 

Power  =         ■  = TTT7 =  264,000  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

TT  264.000      Q  „  -.      . 

Horsepower  =  =  8  H.P.     Ans. 

956.  Energy  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  ability  of  an 

agent  to  do  work.  Work  cannot  be  done  without  motion, 
and  the  work  that  a  moving  body  is  capable  of  doing  in  being 
brought  to  rest  is  called  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body. 
Kinetic  energy  means  the  actual  energy  of  a  body  in 
motion.  The  work  which  a  moving  body  is  capable  of  doing 
in  being  brought  to  rest  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Icinetic 
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energy  developed  by  it  when  falling  in  a  vacuum  through  a 

height  sufficient  to  give  it  the  same  velocity. 

Let  fr=  the  weight  of  the  body  in  pounds; 

V  =  its  velocity  in  feet  per  second ; 

h  =  the  height  in  feet  through  which  the  body  must 

fall  to  produce  the  velocity  v\ 

W 
m  =  the  mass  of  the  body  =  — .     (See  formula  10» 

Art.  888.) 

957.  The  work  necessary  to  raise  a  body  through  a  height 
h  is  Wh,  The  velocity  produced  in  falling  through  a  height 

his  V  =  ^"Igh^  and  //  =  — .     (See  formulas  15  and   16, 

Art.  896.) 

v^  W 

Therefore,  work  =  Wh  =  IF  r—  =  4  x  —  X  ^  =  i  w  z^,  or 

^g  g  2         > 

Wh  =  i  mv\         (25.) 

In  other  words ^  if  the  weight  of  t lie  body  and  its  velocity  are 
given^  the  work  necessary  to  bring  it  to  rest  is  equal  to  one- 
iialf  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  square  of  the  velocity  in 
feet  per  second.     This  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  moving  body. 

If  a  body,  whose  weight  is  G4. 32  pounds,  is  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  20  feet  per  second,  the  kinetic  energy  is  \  m  v*  = 
W  64  S2 

958.  The  height  through  which  a  body  would  have  to 
fall  in  a  vacuum  to  gain  a  velocity  of  20  feet  per  second  is 
,        v^  400  400        .  ,     , 

''=  JTF"  2-^^32^16  =04:32^  '^"  ^"^^^  ^^^^"    ^^    '^'''''^    ^ 

body  through  this  height  is  Wh  =  04.32  X  -4^-,  =  400foot- 

04.  J2 

pounds,  the  same  result  as  before.     The  distinction  between 

kinetic  energy  and  work,  then,  is  this:  A  body  moving  with 

a  certain  velocity^  and  meeting  with  no  rtsistance^  is  not  doing 

any  work^  but  has  a  certain  amount  of  kinetic  energy  stored 

up  in  it,  which  depends  upon  the  velocity  and  mass  of  the 

body. 
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If  a  resistance  be  interposed  just  sufficient  to  stop  the 
body,  the  body  will  then  do  an  amount  of  tgfork  equal  to  its 
kinetic  energy. 

ExAMPLB.— If  a  body  weighing  25  pounds  falls  ffx>m  a  height  of  100 
feet,  how  much  work  can  be  done  ? 

Solution.— Work  =  Wh  =  25  x  100  =  2,500  foot-pounds.    Ans. 

Example. — A  body  weighing  60  pounds  has  a  yelocity  of  100  feet  per 
second ;  what  is  its  kinetic  energy  ? 

Solution. — Kinetic  energy  =  4«f  v*  =  -g —  =  x  ^^x  =  7,778w68 
foot-pounds.    Ans.  * 

Example. — In  the  last  example,  how  many  horsepower  would  be 
required  to  give  the  body  this  amount  of  kinetic  energy  in  8  seconds? 

Solution.— 1  H.P.  =  88»000  pounds  raised  one  foot  in  one  minute. 
If  7,773.63  foot-pounds  of  work  are  done  in  8  seconds,  in  one  second 

7  773  68 
there  would  be  done    *      ' —  =  2,501.21  foot-pounds  of  work,  and  in 

one  minute,  2,501.21  X  60  =  155,472.6  foot-pounds. 
The  number  of  horsepower  developed  would  be 

• 

969.    Potential  energy  is  latent  energy ;  it  is  the  energy 

which  a  body  at  rest  is  capable  of  giving  out  under  certain 
conditions. 

If  a  stone  be  suspended  by  a  string  from  a  high  tower,  it 
has  potential  energy  due  to  its  position.  If  the  string  be 
cut,  the  stone  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  during  its  fall  its 
potential  energy  will  change  into  kinetic  energy,  so  that,  at 
the  instant  it  strikes  the  ground,  its  potential  energy  is 
wholly  changed  into  kinetic  energy. 

At  a  point  equal  to  one-half  the  height  of  the  fall,  the 
potential  and  kinetic  energies  were  equal.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter,  the  potential  energy  was  J,  and  the  kinetic 
energy  \ ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  the  potential 
energy  was  -J^,  and  the  kinetic  energy  J. 

A  pound  of  coal  has  a  certain  amount  of  potential  energy. 
When  the  coal  is  burned,  the  potential  energy  is  liberated, 
and  changed  into  kinetic  energy  in  the  form  of  heat.  The 
Icinetic  energy  of  the  heat  changes  water  into  steam,  which 
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thus  has  a  certain  amount  of  potential  energy.  The  steam 
acting  on  the  piston  of  an  engine  causes  it  to  move  through 
a  certain  space,  thus  overcoming  a  resistance,  changing  the 
potential  energy  of  the  steam  into  kinetic  energy,  and  thus 
doing  work. 

Potential  energy f  then^  is  the  energy  stored  ivithin  a  body, 
which  may  be  liberated  and  produce  motion,  thus  generating 
kinetic  energy ,  and  enabling  work  to  be  done. 

960.  The  principle  of  conservation  of  energ^y  teaches 
that  energy,  like  matter,  can  never  be  destroyed.  If  a  clock 
is  put  in  motion,  the  potential  energy  of  the  spring  is  changed 
into  the  kinetic  energy  of  motion,  which  turns  the  wheels, 
thus  producing  friction.  The  friction  produces  heat,  which 
dissipates  into  the  surrounding  air,  but  still  the  energy  is 
not  destroyed — it  merely  exists  in  another  form.  The  poten- 
tial energy  in  coal  was  received  from  the  sun,  in  the  form  of 
heat,  ages  ago,  and  has  laid  dormant  for  millions  of  years. 

FORCE  OP  A  BLOl^. 

961*  The  average  force  of  a  blo^v  may  be  determined 
as  follows: 

In  driving  a  nail  into  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hammer,  the 
head  of  the  hammer  must  be  capable  of  exerting,  in  a  very 
short  time,  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  load  sufficiently  heavy 
to  produce  by  its  weight  a  movement  of  the  nail  into  the  wood, 
equal  to  the  movement  of  the  nail  produced  by  the  hammer; 
in  other  words,  the  striking  force,  multiplied  by  the  distance 
that  the  nail  is  driven  into  the  wood,  must  equal  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  hammer. 

Suppose  that  the  velocity  of  the  hammer,  as  it  strikes  the 
nail,  is  30  feet  per  second,  that  the  weight  of  the  head  is  2 
pounds,  and  that  the  nail  is  driven  into  the  wood  \  of  an 
inch.  Let  the  resistance  offered  by  the  wood,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  striking  force  of  the  hammer,  be  represented  by 
F\  then,  since  \  inch  =  ^g  of  a  foot, 

^x  A  =  i^«  X  ^-^'=2x32.10  ^  ^^'  ^  ^^'  ''^^'■^^• 

Therefore,  /"=  28  X  48  =  1,344  pounds. 
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Had  the  penetration  been  |  of  an  inch,  instead  of  \  of  an 
inch,  the  value  of  /'would  have  been  twice  as  large,  or  2,688 
pounds.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  work  done  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  while  the  distance  through  which  the 
force  acts  is  only  half  as  great  in  the  second  case  as  in  the 
first  case.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  the  same, 
the  force  must  be  doubled. 

Example. — If  the  head  of  a  drop-hammer,  weighing  400  pounds,  falls 
from  a  height  of  10  feet,  and  compresses  a  piece  of  cold  iron  .01  of  an 
inch,  what  was  the  striking  force  of  the  hammer  ? 

Solution. — .01  of  an  inch  =  '-{J- of  a  foot. 

FX  ^h=  W^// =  400  X  10  =  4,000. 

Hence,    ir=  122^><i?  =  4,800,000  lb.    Ans. 


DENSITY   AND   SPECIFIC   GRAVITY. 

962.     The  density  of  a  body  is  its  mass  divided  by 
its  volume  in  cubic  feet.* 

Let  D  be  the  density;  then,  the  density  of  a  body  is, 

D  =  -y,    Since  ;;/ = -^,  j9= -p.         (26.) 

Example. — Three  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  weigh  1,350  pounds;  what 
is  the  density  of  cast  iron  ? 

SoLUTiON.-i?  =  J^  =  .^^  =  13.993. 

Example. — A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  G2.43  pounds;  (^z)  what  is 

its  density  ?    {i>)  What  is  the  ratio  between  the  density  of  cast  iron  and 

the  density  of  water  ? 

[['  (JO  40 

Solution.— (f7)    D  =  — -j-  =       ^'  ""  -  =  1.941  =  density.     Ans. 

,,,  13.993      ^^, 

{v)  -T-^rr  =  <.21  =  ratio.     Ans. 

963.     The  specific  gravity   of  a    body    is   the  ratio 

bettvccn   its  ivcigJit  atid  tJtc  ivcii^Jit  of  a  like  voluvic  of  luatcr. 

*NoTE. — Some  writers  define  density  as  the  weight  of  a  unit  of 
volume  of  the  material.  When  Knglisli  measures  are  used,  the  density 
of  any  material,  according  to  this  definition,  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  material  in  pounds. 
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964.  Since  gases  are  so  much  lighter  than  water,  it  is 
usual  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  as  the  ratio 
between  the  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  the  gas  and  the 
weight  of  the  same  volume  of  air. 

Example. — A  cubic  foot  of  cast  iron  weighs  450  pounds ;  what  is  its 
specific  g^vity,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighing  62.42  pounds? 

Solution. — According  to  the  definition, 

450 


62.42 


=  7.21.     Ans. 


Note. — Notice  that  this  answer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
example ;  hence,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  also  the  ratio  of  the 
density  of  a  body  to  the  density  of  water, 

965.  The  specific  gravities  of  different  bodies  are  given 
in  printed  tables;  hence,  if  it  is  desired  to  know  the  weight 
of  a  body  that  cannot  be  conveniently  weighed,  calculate  its 
cubical  contents^  and  multiply  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body 
by  the  weight  of  a  like  volume  of  water ^  remembering  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62,  JfB  pounds. 

Example. — How  much  will  3,214  cubic  inches  of  cast  iron  weigh  ? 
Take  its  specific  gravity  as  7.21. 

Solution. — Since  1  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.42  pounds,  8,214 
cubic  inches  weigh 

1^  X  62.42  =  1.16.098  pounds. 

Then,  116.098  X  7.21  =  837.067  pounds.     Ans. 

Example. — What  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron  ? 

62  42 

Solution. — ^-=755  X  7.21  =  .26044  pound.     Ans. 
1,7*0 

One  cubic  foot  of  pure  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of 
39.2°  Fahrenheit  weighs  G2. 425  pounds,  but  t lie  value  usually 
taken  in  makiiig  calculations  is  02.5  pounds. 

Example. — What  is  the  weight  in  pounds  of  7  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  ? 

Solution. — One  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  .08073   pound,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  oxygen  is  1.1056,  compared  with  air;  hence, 
.08073  X  1.1056  X  7  =  .02470  pound,  nearly.     Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOR   PRACTICE. 

1.  A  man  jumps  from  a  railroad  train  traveling  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  per  hour;  if  he  weighs  160  lb.,  what  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  his 
body  ?  Ans.  19,263.68  ft. -lb. 
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2.  A  hammer  strikes  a  nail  with  a  velocity  of  40  ft  per  sec. ;  if  the 
head  weighs  1^  lb.,  and  the  nail  is  driven  ^  in.»  what  is  the  force  of  the 
blow  ?  Ans.  1,488  lb.,  nearly. 

8.  A  load  of  20,000  lb.  is  pulled  up  an  inclined  plane  li  miles  long 
in  5  minutes  ;  if  the  height  of  the  plane  is  800  ft,  and  the  force  acting 
along  the  plane  necessary  to  overcome  friction  is  9i  of  the  load,  what 
is  the  horsepower  required  ?  Ana.  185.  T7  H.  P. 

4.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  a  certain  substance  weighs  108^  lb.,  what  is  its 
specific  gravity  ?  Ans.  2.6L 

6.  A  mixture  of  lead  and  tin  has  a  specific  gravity  of  9.88;  what  is 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  ?  Ans.  S.87  os. 

a  A  weight  of  11,625  lb.  is  raised  vertically  10  ft  in  8  minutes,  by 
means  of  a  block  and  tackle  and  a  windlass;  the  frictional  resistances 
being  26;^,  how  many  horsepower  were  required  ?  Ans.  1.48  H.  P. 

7.  A  body  weighing  24,052.5  lb.  is  drawn  on  a  horizontal  surface  at 
the  rate  of  600  ft  per  min. ;  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  fijjt,  what 
horsepower  will  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  friction  ? 

Ana.  85  H.  P. 

8.  A  solid  cast  iron  sphere,  12"  in  diameter,  falls  through  a  hei^t 
of  60  ft ;  what  will  be  its  kinetic  energy  on  striking  ?   Ans.  11»781  ft-lb. 

966*  The  table  of  specific  gravities  gives  the  specific 
gravities  of  a  variety  of  substances  likely  to  be  met  with  in 

ordinary  practice.     The  weights  per  cubic  foot  are  calcu* 
lated  on  a  basis  of  62.5  pounds  of  water  per  cubic  foot. 
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HYDROSTATICS. 
i  06T.     Hydrostatics  treats  of  liquids  at  rest  under  the 
tction  of  forces. 

&68.     Liquids  are  very  nearly  incompressible.     A  pres- 
sure of  1 5  pounds  per  square  inch  compresses  water  less  than 
Yi+inr  of  its  volume. 
L   060.     Fig-  157  represents  two  cylindrical  vessels  of  ex- 
Kctly  the  same  size.     The  vessel 
B^  is  fitted  with  a  wooden  block  of 
the  same  size  as  the  cylinder,  and 
can  move  in  it;  the  vessel   b 
filled  with  water,  whose  depth  is 
me  as   the   length   of   the 
^ooden  block  in  a.     Both  vessels 
ire  fitted  with  air-tight  pistons  /' 
liosc  areas  are  each  10  squart- 
tches. 

[  Suppose,  for  convenience,  that 

weights    of    the    cylinders. 

btons,     block,    and    water    bt- 

pkcglected,    and    that    a    force  of 

100,  poimds  be  applied   to  both  fh^  isr. 

pistons.     The  pressure   per  square   inch   will   be  —r--  ~  10 

mds.  In  the  vessel  a,  this  pressure  will  be  transmitted 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  will  be  10  pounds  per 
[uare  inch;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  will  be  no 
pressure  on  the  sides.  In  the  vessel  b,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent result  is  obtained.  The  pressure  on  the  bottom 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  other  case — that  is,  10 
r  square  inch — but    owing  to  the  fact  that  the 


t 
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molecules  of  the  water  are  perfectly  free  to  move,  this  pres- 
sure of  10  pounds  per  square  inch  is  transmitted  in  every 
direction  with  the  same  intensity;  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure 
at  any  point,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g;  k,  etc. ,  due  to  the  force  of  100  pounds 
is  exactly  the  same,  and  equals  10  pounds  per  square  inch. 

This  may  be  easily  proven  experimentally  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  like  that  shovn  in  Fig.  IfiS.  I>t  the  area  of  the 
piston  a  be  SO  square  inches ; 
o^  b,  7  square  inches ;  of  c, 
1  square  inch ;  of  t^  6  square 
inches ;  of  /,  8  square  inches, 
and  of/,  4  square  inches. 

If  the  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  water  be  neg- 
lected, and  a  force  of  S 
pounds  be  applied  at  e 
(whose  area  is  1  square 
inch),  apressureof  Spouods 
per  square  inchwill  be  trans- 
mitted in  all  directions; 
and  in  order  that  there 
FiQ.  168.  shall    be   no  movement,  a 

force  of  G  X  5  =  30  pounds  must  be  applied  at  d,  40  pounds 
at  e,  30  pounds  at  f,   100  pounds  at  a,  and  35  pounds  at  b. 

If  a  force  of  90  pounds  were  applied  to  a,  instead  of  100 
pounds,  the  piston  a  would  rise,  and  the  other  pistons 
b,  c,  d,  e,  andy  would  move  inwards ;  but,  if  the  force  applied 
to  a  were  100  pounds,  they  would  all  be  in  equilibrium.  Had 
101  pounds  been  applied  at  a,  the  pressure  per  square  inch 
would  be  -nTT-  =  5.05  pounds,  which  would  be  transmitted 
in  all  directions;  and,  since  the  pressure  due  to  e  is  only  5 
pounds  per  square  inch,  it  is  now  evident  that  the  piston  a 
will  move  downwards,  and  the  pistons  b,  c,  d,  e,  and /will  be 
forced  outwards. 
The  whole  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
970.  Rule. —  The  pressure  per  unit  of  ana  exerted  any- 
where upon  a  mass  of  liquid  is  transmitted  undiminisked  in 
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all  directions,  and  acts  with  the  same  force  upon  all  surfaces 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  those  surfaces. 

This  law  was  first  discovered  by  Pascal,  and  is  the  most 
important  in  Hydromechanics.  Its  meaning  should  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

Example. — If  the  area  of  the  piston  e  in  Fig.  158  were  8.25  square 
inches,  and  a  force  of  150  pounds  were  applied  to  it,  what  forces  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  other  pistons  to  keep  the  water  in  equilibrium, 
assuming  that  their  areas  were  the  same  as  given  before  ? 

Solution. — 3-^  =  18.182  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  nearly. 

20X18.182  =  363.64   lb.  =  force  to  balanc- a 
7xI8.182  =  137.2741b.  =  force  to  balance  6.   \ 
1X18.183=    18.183  lb.  =  force  to  balance: 
6xl8.188  =  109.0931b.=  force  to  balance-/.   I 
4X18.188=    73.7281b.  =  force  to  balance/.  J 

871*  Tbe  preatuv  dua  to  tbe  weight  of  a  liquid  may  be 
downwards,  upwards,  or  sideways. 

972.  Downward  Presaure. — In  Fig.  159,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  is,  of  course,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  water  it  contains. 
If  the  area  of  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  b,  and  the  depth  of  the 
liquid  contained  in  it,  are  the 
same  as  in  the  vessel  a,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bottom  of  b  will  be 
the  same  as  on  the  bottom  of  a. 
Suppose  the  bottoms  of  the  ves- 
sels a  and  b are  C  inches  square, 
and  that  the  part  c  d,  in  the  ves- 
sel b,  is  3  inches  square,  and 
that  both  vessels  are  filled 
with  water.    Then,  the  weight  of  1  cubic  inch  of  water  being 

^  =.  Oa617  pound,  and  the  number  nf  cuhii;  inchi:s  iti  a, 
6x6x34  =  80i  cubic  inches,  the  weight  of  lli.t  wat<:r  is 
864  X  .03617  =  31.25  pounds.  Hence,  the  total  pressure  <>n 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  is  31.  i5  pounds,  or  -  ,~^  -  =;  .Wiitj 
pound  per  square  inch. 
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The  pressure  ia  ^,  due  to  the  weight  cootained  m  the  part 
ic,  is  6x^X10  X  .03617  =  13.02  pounds. 

The  weight  of  the  part  contained  in  cd  is  SX8Xl4X 
.03617  =  2.02fiS  pounds,  and  the  weight  per  square  inch  al 

area  in  ed  is  ^S—-  =  .5064  pound. 

According  to  Pascal's  law,  this  weight  (pressure)  is  trans- 
mitted equally  in  all  directions,  therefore,  every  square  inch 
of  the  large  part  of  the  vessel  6  will  be  subjected  to  a  pres- 
sure of  .5064  pound.  The  area  of  the  part  dc  is  6  X  6  = 
86  square  inches,  and  the  total  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  water  in  the  small  part  will  be  .  6064  X  36  =  18.S8  pounds. 
Hence,  the  total  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  6  will  be  18.0S  + 
18.23  =  31.25  pounds,  the  same  result  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vessel  a. 

If  an  additional  pressure  of  ten  pounds  per  square  inch 
were  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  both  vessels,  the  total 
pressure  on  their  bottoms  would  be  31.25  +  (6  x  6  x  10) 
=  31.25  +  360  =  391.25  pounds. 

In  case  this  pressure  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  weight 
placed  on  a  piston,  as  shown  in  Figs.  157  and  168,  the  weight 
for  the  vessel  a  would  be  (5  X  C  X  10  =  300  pounds,  and  for 
the  vessel  i,  3  X  2  X  10  =  40  pounds. 

973.  The  General  Law  for  the  Downward  Prcs- 
sure  upon  the  Bottom  of  any  Vessel  t 

Rule. —  T/ie  pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  a 

I  vessel  containing  a  fluid  is  independent  of  the 

ipe  of  the  vessel,  ami  is  equal  to  tlu  weight 

I  of  a  prism  of  the  fluid  whose  base  has  the  same 

I  as  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  whose 

I  altitude  is  the  distance  between  the  bottom  and 

the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid,  plus  the  pressure 

per  unit  of  area  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 

fluid  vudtiplied  by  the  area  of  tlu  bottom  of 

the  vessel. 

974.     Suppose  that  the  vessel  b,  in  Fig. 
159,  were  inverted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  160,  the 
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pressnre  nptm  the  bottom  will  siiU  be  .SOS  pcund  per  s<)uare 
inch,  but  it  will  require  a  weight  of  S.-tW  pounds  to  be  placed 
apon  the  piston  at  the  upper  surface  tv>  make  the  pressure 
on  the  bottom  3?1.25  pounds,  instead  of  a  weight  of  40 
pounds,  as  in  the  other  case. 

Example. — A  tcsec!  filled  with  salt  water,  having;  a  sp<^;iIic  gravity 
of  1.08.  bas  a  circular  bottom  13  inchrs  in  Jiameier.  Th^  tv>{>  of  the 
TcsscI  is  fitted  witn  a  piston  3  inches  in  Jiimeter.  on  which  is  laid  a 
weight  of  75  pounds;  what  is  the  total  pressure  on  the  bottom,  if  the 
depth  of  the  water  is  18  inches  ? 

SoLVTios. — The  weight  of  1  cubic  inch  of  the  water  is  "'  .,^' —  = 
.0eT»4]b. 

13  X  13  X  ."nU  X  IS  X  .03T3»  =  89.01  pounds  =  the  pressure  due  ti> 
the  weight  of  the  water. 

axs'x  TSM"^*^*^  "*■  *^'  "*■  '"■  ''"^  *"  ''"^  weight  on  the  piston. 
18  X  13  X  ■'ISM  X  10.«1  =  1,406.39  lb.  =  pressure  on  the  ttottom  due  to 
the  weight. 

Total  pressure  =  1,40S.20  +  89.01  =  1,497.3  lb.     Ans. 

975*  Up^i^ard  Pressure. — In  Fig.  101  is  represented 
a  vessel  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  thai  represented  in  Fig. 
160.  There  is  no  upward  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face c  due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
large  part  c  d,  but  there  is  an  upward  pres- 
sure cn^  due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
small  part  b  c.  The  pressure  per  square  inch 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  b  c  was  found 
to  be  .5064  pound  (see  Art,  972);  the  arc.i  of  ' 
the  upper  surfaces  of  the  large  part  c  d  is  evi- 
dently (0  X  C)  —  (2  X  2)  =  ad  —  4  =  'A%  square  \ 
inches,  and  the  total  upward  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  water  is.  5004  X  32  =  HI.  3  pounds.    ■ 

If  an  additional  pressure  of  10  p<inn(ls  per  p,n.  ini. 

square  inch  were  applied  to  a  piston  fitting  the  tup  of  the 
vessel,  the  total  upward  pressure  on  the  surface  c  would  be 
16.2  +  (32  X  10)  =  33(i.2  pounds. 

976.     General  Law  for  Upward  Prensure  : 

Rule. — The  upward  prissiire  oii  any  snbiiitr^fd  horhfttlal 
surface  equals  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  liquid  whose  base 
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lias  an  area  equal  to  the  area  of  the  submerged  surface^  and 
whose  altitude  is  the  distance  between  the  submerged  surface 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid^  plus  the  pressure  per  unit 
of  area  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  submerged  surface. 

Example. — A  horizontal  surface  6  inches  by  4  inches  is  submerged 
in  a  vessel  of  water  26  inches  below  the  upper  surface.  If  the  pressure 
on  the  water  is  16  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  is  ihe  total  upward 
pressure  on  the  horizontal  surface  ? 

Solution.— 6  X  4  x  26  x  .03617  =  22.57  lb.,  or  the  upward  pressure 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  water. 

6  X  4  X  16  =  884  lb.,  or  the  upward  pressure  due  to  the  outside  pres- 
sure of  16  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  total  upward  pressure  =  884  +  22.57  =  406.57  lb.    Ans. 


977.     Lateral  (Sidew^ays)  Pressure. — Suppose  the 

top  of  the  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  162  is  10  inches  square,  and 

that  the  projections  at  a  and  b  are  1  inch 
X  1  inch,  and  10  inches  long. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  liquid,  is  1  X  1  X  18  X  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  liquid. 

The  pressure  at  a  depth  equal  to  the 
distance   of  the  upper  surface  b  below 
\p  the  top  of  the  vessel  is  1  X  1  X  IT  X  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  liquid. 
Since  both  of  these  pressures  are  trans- 
FiG.  162.  mitted  in  every  direction,  they  are  also 

transmitted  laterally  (sideways),  and  \\\^  pressure  per  unit  of 
area  on  the  projection  b  is  a  mean  bet^vcen  the  two^  and 
equals  iXlXlTiX  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  liquid. 
To  find  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  projection  a^  imagine 
that  the  dotted  line  e  is  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  then  the 
conditions  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  except 
that  the  depth  is  not  so  great. 

The  lateral  pressure  on  a  is  thus  seen  to  be  1  X  1  X  11^  X 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  liquid. 
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General  Law  for  Lateral  Pressure : 

078.  Rule. — The  pressure  upon  any  vertical  surface  due 
to  the  weight  of  a  liquid  is  equal  to  the  lueight  of  a  prism 
of  the  liquid  whose  base  has  the  same  area  as  the  vertical  sur- 
face, and  whose  altitude  is  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  vertical  surface  below  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

Any  additional  pressure  is  to  be  added  as  in  the  previous 
cases. 

Example— A  well  8  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feel  deep  is  filled  with 
water;  what  is  the  pressure  on  a  strip  of  the  wall  1  inch  wide,  the 
center  of  which  is  1  foot  from  the  bottom  ?  What  is  the  pressure  on 
the  bottom  ?  What  is  the  upward  pressure  per  square  inch,  3  feet 
6  inches  from  the  bottom  7 

Solution.— 1  x  86  x  8.1418  =  113.1  sq.  in.  =  area  of  the  strip.  Depth 
of  center  of  gravity  =  20  -  1  =  16  ft. 

113.1  X  19  X  13  X  .<B«17  =  933.71  lb.  =  total  pressure  upon  the 
strip    Ans. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  is   .    '       =8.347  lb.,  nearly. 

36  X  36  X  .7854  X  80  X  12  X  .03617  =  8,888  ib.  =  the  pressure  on  the 
bottom.     Ans. 

20-2.5=17.5.  1  X  17.6  X  18  X  .03017  =  7-590  Ib.  =  the  upward 
pressure  per  square  inch,  2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  bottom,  since  2  ft.  G  in.  = 
3.5  ft.    Ans. 

979.  The  effects 
o£  the  lateral  pressure 
are  illustrated  in  Fig. 
1G3.  ^  is  a  tall  vessel 
having  a  stop-cock 
near  its  base,  and  ar- 
ranged to  float  upon 
the  water,  as  shown. 
When  this  vessel  is 
filled  with  water,  the 
lateral  pressures  at  ^^^ 
any  two  points  of  the  ^,^-^^=^. ' 

surface  of  the  vessel,        -  -~       "  "T', 

and  opposite   to  each  p,^.  nn      "^ 

other,  are  equal.      Being  equal,  and  actLn':^  in  opposite  ilirec- 
tions,  they  destroy  each  other  (see  Art.  881),  and  no  motion 
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can  result ;  but,  if  the  stop-cock  be  opened,  there  will  be 
no  resistance  to  that  pressure  acting  on  the  surface  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  opening,  the  pressure  which  formerly  acted 
causing  the  water  to  flow  out,  while  its  equal  and  opposite 
pressure  will  cause  the  vessel  to  move  backward  through  the 
water  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  spouting  water. 

Since  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  is  dependent  only  upon  the  height  of 
the  liquid,  and  not  upon  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  it  follows 
that  if  a  vessel  has  a  number  of  radiating  tubes,  as  Fig.  1C4, 
the  water  in  each  tube  will  be  on  the  same  level  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  shape  of  the  tubes.  For,  if  the  water  were 
higher  in  one  tube  than  in  the  others,  the  downward  pressure 
on  the  bottom  due  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  this  tube 
_  would  be  greater 
than  that  due  to  the 
height  of  the  water 
in  the  other  tubes. 
Consequently,  the 
upward  pressure 
would  also  be  great- 
er; the  equilibrium 
would  bedestroyed, 
and  the  waterwould 
flow  from  this  tube 
into  the  vessel,  and 
rise  in  the  other 
s  Tie  1  el  in  all,  when  it  would  be 
pr    c  I  Ic       etpressed  in  the  familiar 

si     I 
2 1        Iter  reservoirs  are  located  on 
i  }     ater    n  leaving  the  hose-nozzle 

t  c  hj  f  tion  and  air,  the  water 
would  I  t  1  1  ^1 1  !  1  t  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  re  If      1  ng  1  ]         i     attached  to  the  nozzle, 

whose  le   ^  1  e]ua!       tl  cal  distance  between  the 

nozzle  and  the  level  of  the  water  m  the  reservoir,  the  water 
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would  just  reach  the  end  of  the  pipe.     If  the  pipe  was  low- 
ered slightly,  the  water  would  trickle  out. 

Fountains,  canal  locks,  and  artesian  wells  are  examples  of 
the  application  of  this  principle. 

Example. — The  water  level  in  a  city  reservoir  is  150  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  street ;  what  is  the  pressure  of  the  water  per  square  inch 
on  the  hydrant  ? 

Solution.— 1  X  150  X  12  X  .03617  =  65.106  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Ans. 

980.  The  weight  of  a  column  of  water  1  inch  square 
and  1  foot  high  is  .03617  x  12  =  .434  pound,  nearly.  Hence, 
if  the  depth  (head)  is  given,  the  pressure  per  square  inch 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  depth  in  feet  by  .434. 
The  constant  .434  is  the  one  ordinarily  employed  in  practical 
calculations. 


981*     In  Fig.  165,  let  the  area  of  the  piston  ^  be  1  square 
inch ;  of  by  40  square  inches.    According 
to  Pascal's  law,  1  pound  placed  upon  a 
will  balance  40  pounds  placed  upon  b. 

Suppose  that  a  moves  downwards  10 
inches;  then,  10  cubic  inches  of  water 
will  be  forced  into  the  tube  b.  This 
will  be  distributed  over  the  entire  area 
of  the  tube  b  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
whose  cubical  contents  must  be  10  cubic 
inches,  whose  base  has  an  area  of  40 
square  inches,  and  whose  altitude  must 

be  -—  =  —  of  an  inch ;  that  is,  a  move-  y\g  i65 

40       4 

ment  of  10  inches  of  the  piston  a  will  cause  a  movement  of 

^  of  an  inch  of  the  piston  b. 

Here  is  the  old  principle  of  machines:   The poiccr  jfiulti- 

plicd  by  the  distance  through  luhuh  it  jnovcs  ojitais  the  iceight 

multiplied  by  the  distance  through  ijhich  it  moves. 

Hence,  if  1  pound  on  the  piston  a  represents  the  power  P, 
the  equivalent  weight  \V  on  b  may  be  obtained  from  the 
equation  /*X  10  =  JFx  i,  or  10  =  i  IF,  and  JF=  40. 
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Another  familiar  fact  is  also  recognized,  for  the  velocity 
ratio  of  P  to  iV  is  10  :  J,  or  40.     Since  in  any  machine  t 
weight  equals  the  power  multiplied  by  the  velocity  ratic 
=  /"X  40,  and  when  P=\  pound,  W=iO  pounds. 

9S2.  This  principle  is  made  use  of  in  the  hydraulic 
press  represented  in  Fig.  KJfl.  As  the  man  depresses  the 
lever  (?,  he  forces  down  the  piston  a  upon  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  yl.  The  water  is  forced  through  the  bent  tubejj 
into  the  cylinder  in  which  the  large  piston  Cworks,  and  cau9{ 


:tb^^ 

m 

ulic 
the 
tbe 


it  to  rise,  thus  lifting  the  platform  K,  and  compressing  ti 
bales.  If  the  area  of  n  bcl  square  inch,  and  that  oCCbe  Jj 
square  inches,  the  velocity  ratio  will  be  IIM). 

If  the  length  of  the  lever  between  the  hand  and  the  t 
crum  is  It)  times  the  length  between  the  fulcrum  and  t 
joUto^ij  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  lever  will  be  10,  iud  I 
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total  velocity  ratio  of  the  hand  to  the  piston  C  will  be  1,000. 

Hence,  a  force  of  100  pounds  applied  by  the  hand  will 

raise  100  X  1,000  =  100,000  pounds.     But,   if  the   average 

movement  of  the  hand  per  stroke  is  10  inches,  it  will  require 

1  000 
'        =  100  strokes  to  raise  the  platform  1  inch,  and  it  is 

again  seen  that  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  speed. 

Applications  of  this  principle  are  seen  in  the  hydraulic 
machines  used  for  forcing  locomotive  drivers  on  their  axles, 
etc.,  and  for  testing  the  strength  of  boiler  shells. 

983«  ExAMPLB. — ^A  suspended  vertical  cylinder  is  tested  for  the 
tightness  of  its  heads  by  filling  it  with  water.  A  pipe  whose  inside 
diameter  is  ^  of  an  inch,  and  whose  length  is  20  feet,  is  screwed  into  a 
hole  in  the  upper  head,  and  then  filled  with  water ;  what  is  the  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  each  head,  if  the  cylinder  is  40  inches  in  diameter 
and  60  inches  long  ? 

Solution.— Area  of  heads  =  40«  x  7854  =  1,256.64  sq.  in. 

Pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  bottom  head,  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  water  in  the  cylinder,  =  1  x  60  x  .03617  =  2.17  lb.  {\f  X  7854  == 
.04IK)9  sq.  in.,  the  area  of  the  pii)e. 

.04909  X  20  X  12  X  .08617  =  .426  lb.  =  the  weight  of  water  in  pipe  = 
the  pressure  on  a  surface  area  of  .04909  sq.  in. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  due  to  the  water  in  the  pipe  is  -— — —  X 
.426  =  8.68  lb.  per  sq.  in.  upon  the  upper  head.     Ans. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  lower  head  is  8.  OS  h-  2.17  =  10.85 
lb.  per  sq.  in.    Ans. 

Example. — In  the  last  example,  if  the  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  piston 
weighing  ^  of  a  pound,  and  a  5-pound  weight  is  laid  upon  it,  what  is 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  upon  the  upper  head  ? 

Solution. — In  addition  to  the  pressure  of  .426  pc^und  on  the  area  of 
.04909  sq.  in.,  there  is  now  an  additional  pressure  upon  this  area  of 
5  -h  ^  =  5.25  lb.,  and  the  total  pressure  upon  this  area  is  .426  H-  5.25  = 
5.676  lb. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  is  X  5.676  =  115.6  lb.    Ans. 

984.  Pressure  upon  Oblique  Surfaces. — Hereto- 
fore, the  pressure  upon  horizontal  and  vertical  surfaces  only 
has  been  considered.  The  pressure  upon  sides  which  are 
oblique  to  the  bottom  will  now  be  considered. 
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According  to  the  law  of  Pascal,  the  pressurp  which  a  fluid 

exerts  upon  a  surface  is  at  right 

Tangles  to  the  surface;  hence,  in 

Fig.  Ifii,  the  pressure   acts  in 

tlirection     indicated  by    the 

arrow-head  on  the  line  C  D,  and 

"  the    lateral   pressure   on  every 

square  unit  of  area  of  the  side 

F  H  will   be   in   the   direction 

.  CD.     According  to  the  law  for 

lateral  pressure  (Art.  878),  the 

pki.  167.  total     perpendicular      pressure 

upon  the  side /■ /A  will  be;-  Area  of  side /^//"x  J^<4  //x  the 

weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  fluid. 

Let  the  line  C  D  represent  this  perpendicular  pressure 
and  call  it  P.  Now,  resolve  P  into  two  components,  one,  /*,, 
acting  horizontally,  and  the  other,  /*„  acting  vertically.  The 
angle  C  D  E  ^  F H  A,  lor  C D  is  perpendicular  to  F  ff, 
and  E  D\s  perpendicular  to  A  H.  (See  Art.  692.)  There- 
fore, P^=P  y.  cos  C  D  H  =  PxcosF  H  A ;  but  the  cosine 
oi  F  H  A  is  numerically  equal  to  A  H,  which  equals  the 
projection  of  F  H  on  a.  line  at  right  angles  to  E  D. 

The  angle  G  D  C=E  C  D  =  A  F  H,  since  C"  .Z?  is  per- 
pendicular to  F  H,  and  G  D  \s  perpendicular  to  A  F;  con- 
sequently, the  vertical  component  P^  =  P  cos  G  D  C  = 
Pcos  A  F  H.  But  the  cosine  A  F  H  is  numerically  equal  to 
A  F,  which  equals  the  projection  at  F  H  upon  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  G  D.  Hence,  the  rule  for  finding  the  pressure 
exertod  by  a  fluid  in  any  direction  upon  a  plane  surface  is: 

Rule. —  The  pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid  in  any  direction 
upon  any  pliuw  surface  is  equal  to  tlic  -lueight  of  a  prism  of 
the  fluid  li-hose  base  is  the  projeetton  of  the  surface  at  right 
atiglis  to  the  direction  considered,  and  whose  height  is  the 
depth  of  the  center  of  grai'ity  of  the  surface  belo7v  the  lei'el 
of  the  liquid. 

985.  When  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  is  so  great  that 
the  pressure  may  be  regarded  as  uniformly  distributed  over 
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the  area  of  the  surface  pressed  against,  the  preceding  rule 
holds  good  for  any  surface.  Consequently,  if  a  cylinder  is 
filled  with  water,  and  a  pressure  is  ap- 
plied, the  pressure  upon  any  half  section 
of  the  cylinder,  as  ^-i  C  B  {Fig.  108),  tend- 
ing  to  separate  one  half  from  the  other,  is  " 
equal  to  the  projected  area  of  the  half 
cylinder  {or  the  inside  diameter  times  the 
length  of  the  cylinder)^  multiplied  by  the  ^ 

depth  of  the  eenter  of  gravity  of  the  eylin-  ^*°  ^'^• 

der  {or  \  if),  multiplied  by  the  iccight  of  a  cubic  unit  of 
ivater^  plus  the  diameter  of  the  shell  multiplied  by  the  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 
If  //=  the  inside  diameter  in  inches  and  /  =  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches,  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  (when  the  cylinder  is  horizontal  and  filled  with  water) 

upon  the  half  cylinder  A  C B  =  d  x  I  X  -^  X  the  weight  of  a 

d^ 

cubic  inch  of  water  =  /  x  -^^  X  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of 

water. 

The  pressure  due  tor  an  additional  pressure  /\  pounds  per 
square  inch  =  I  X  d  X  I^.  Thus,  if  a  cylinder  r>()  inches  long 
and  40  inches  in  diameter,  lying  horizontally,  is  tilled  with 
water,  the  pressure  on  any  half  section,  as  ./  ('/>,  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  water,  will  be  fcmiid  as  follows: 

60  X  -7-  X  .03017  =  1,730.10  pounds. 

If  there  were  an  additional  j)ressure  ])er  scpiare  inch  of  '>o 
pounds,  the  total  pressure  would  ])e  Oo  X  10  x  TW)  (-  I,73(;.  n; 
=  121,730.16  pounds. 

If  the  cylinder  were   vertical  instead  of  horizontal,    the 

depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  would  evidently  i)e  i  /  below 

the  surface,  and  the  pressure  tending  to  separate  one   lialf 

from  the  other,  due  to  the  weiglit  of  tlu^  water,  would    be 

/  .  /' 

dx  I  X  ^  X  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  --  d  X   -  X  weight 

of  a  cubic  inch  of  water. 
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Any  additional  pressure  should  be  calculated  as  in  the 
previous  case. 

9S6*  Example. — What  would  be  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  water,  if  the  cylinder  in  the  last  example  were  vertical  ? 

Solution.—    40  x  ^  X  .03617  =  2,604.24  lb.    Ans. 

In  the  case  of  a  sphere,  the  projected  area  is  evidently  the 
area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  same  as  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere.     Hence,  the  pressure  upon  a  hemisphere  due 

d 

to  the  weight  of  the  water  will  be  d^  X  .7854  X  -^  X  the 

d^ 

weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  =  -—  x  .7854  X  the  weight 

of  a  cubic  inch  of  water. 

The  pressure  upon  a  hemisphere  whose  diameter  is  20 

inches,   when  filled  with  water,  due  to  the  weight  of  the 

20' 
water  only,  will  be-—  X  .7854  X  .03G17  =  113.63  pounds. 

For  an  additional  pressure  P  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,   the  pressure  on  the  hemisphere  due  to  this  will  be 

d''  X  .TS54X  P. 

ExAMPLi:. — If  the  ends  of  the  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  167  make  right 
angles  with  the  bottom,  and  the  distance  between  them,  or  length  of 
the  vessel,  is  VI  feet,  what  are  the  horizontal,  vertical,  and  perp>endicular 
pressures  against  the  sides,  both  making  equal  angles  with  the 
bottom  ? 

SoiA'TioN. — Apply  rule.  Art.  084.  In  finding  the  horizontal 
pressure,  the  liircitiou  considtrcti  is  that  of  the  line  E D\  that  is, 
horizontal.  The  projected  area  of  the  surface  whose  edge  is  F  H 
projected  at  right  angles  to  ED  \s  A  Jf  X  length  of  vessel  =  6  X  12  = 
V2  sq.  ft.  Depth  of  center  of  gravity  —  <> -h  2  =  3  ft.  Hence,  hori- 
zontal pressure  =  G  X  12  X  •>  X  02.5  —  \'.\,T){)0  lb.     Ans. 

Note. — Wc^  multiply  by  G2.5,  because  all  dimensic^ns  are  in  feet. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  vertical  pressure  is  found.  Thus,  direction 
considered  is  that  of  the  line  G  D.  Projected  area  of  surface  FH^ 
when  projected  at  right  angles  to  G  />,  =  /•'.  /  X  length  of  vessel.     FA 

=  ^^^  =  H  ft.  Vertical  pressure  =  U  X  12  X  3  X  02.5  =  3,375  lb.  Ans. 

To  fmd  the  perpendicular  pressure,  first  find  the  length  of  the  side 

FIL     FH=  4/0-^-h(H)- =  G.1H47  ft.     Perpendicular  pressure  =  6.1847 
X  12  X  3  X  62.5  =  13,916  lb.,  nearly.     Ans. 
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Example. — A  sphere  having  a  diameter  of  30  inches  is  filled  with 
water,  and  subjected  to  an  additional  pressure  of  75  pounds  per  square 
inch;  what  is  the  total  pressure  tending  to  separate  one  vertical  half- 
section  of  the  sphere  from  Its  opposite  half  ? 

Solution. — The  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  is-^  X 
.7854  X  .*mi7  =  S83.0  lb. 

SC  X  .'1854  X  7S  =  68.0145  lb.  =  additional  pressure. 

Total  pressure  tending  to  separate  any  two  halves^:  63.014.5 +  383,5 
=  68,888  lb.    Ana.  


BUOYANT   EFFECTS   OF    W^ATER. 

087>     In  Fig.  1C9  is  shown  a  0-inch  cube  entirely  sub- 
merged  in  water.     The   lateral   pressures 


are  equal,  and  act  in  opposite  directions. 
The  upward  pressure  =  C  x  G  X  21  X 
.03617;  the  downward  pressure  =  0X0 
X  15  X  .03C17,  and  the  difference  =  (1  X  C 
X  6  X  .03G17  =  the  volume  of  the  cube  in 
cubic  inches  x  the  weight  of  1  cubic  inch 
of  water.  That  is,  the  upward  pressure 
exceeds  the  downward  pressure  by  the 
weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the 
Fio.  ita.  volume  of  the  body. 

This  excess  o£  upward  pressure  over  the  downward  pres- 
sure acts  against  gravity ; 
consequently,  if  a  body 
be  immersed  in  a  fluid, 
it  will  lose  in  weight 
an  amount  equal  to  the 
■weight  of  the  fluid  it  dis- 
places. This  is  called  the 
principle  of  Archi- 
medes, because  it  was 
first  stated  by  him. 

988.  Archimedes' 
principle  may  be  experi- 
mentally demonstrated 
with  the  beam  scales,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  170. 
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From  one  scale-pan,  suspend  a  hollow  cylinder  of  metal  /, 
and  below  that  a  solid  cylinder  a  of  the  same  size  as  the  hol- 
low part  of  the  upper  cylinder.  Put  weights  in  the  other 
scale-pan  until  they  exactly  balance  the  two  cylinders.  If  a 
be  immersed  in  water,  the  scale-pan  containing  the  weights 
will  descend,  showing  that  a  has  lost  some  of  its  weight 
Now,  fill  /  with  water,  and  the  volume  of  water  that  can  be 
poured  into  t  will  equal  that  displaced  by  a.  The  scale-pan 
that  contains  the  weights  will  cradually  rise  until  t  is  filled, 
when  the  scales  balani      ig 


989.     If  the  ir 

the  upward  press l 
out  of  the  liquid, 
of  the  liquid  disp 
heavier   than  the  w 
weight  of  the  body  w 
and  the  body  will  fall  dow 


3e  lighter  than  the  liquid, 
to  rise  and  extend  partly 
af  the  body  and  the  weight 
If  the  immersed  body  is 
'nward  pressure  plus  ihc 
than  the  upward  pressure, 
until  it  touches  bottom  or 


meets  an  obstruction.  If  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of 
the  liquid  and  the  body  are  equal,  the  body  will  remain  sta- 
tionary, and  be  in  equilibrium  in  any  position  or  at  any 
depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
facts  may  be  performed  as  follows :  Drop  an  egg  into  a  glass 
jar  filled  with  fresh  water.  The  mean  density  of  the  egg 
being  a  little  greater  than  that  of  water,  the  egg  will  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Now,  dissolve  salt  in  the  water, 
stirring  it  so  as  to  mix  the  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  salt 
water  will  presently  become  denser  than  the  egg,  and  the 
egg  will  rise.  Now,  if  fresh  water  be  poured  in  until  the 
egg  and  water  have  the  same  density,  the  egg  will  remain 
stationary  in  any  position  that  it  may  be  placed  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  

EXAMPLES  FOR   PRACTICE. 

1.  The  diameter  of  the  plunger  of  a  hydraulic  press  used  in  an 
engineering  establishment  ia  12".  Water  is  forced  into  the  cylinder  of 
the  press  by  means  of  a  small  pump  having  a  plunger  whose  diameter 
is  (",  and  stroke  is  4".  What  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  large  plunger, 
when  the  force  acting  on  the  small  plunger  is  135  pounds  t 

Aiu.  82,000  lb. 
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A  If  the  small  plunger,  in  the  last  example,  makes  96  working 
strokes  per  minute,  (a)  how  long  will  it  take  the  large  plunger  to  move 
8'  ?    (^)  What  is  the  velocity  ratio  ?  ^        \  (a)  oj-  min. 

*   y  {/')  2.VJ  :  1. 

S.  A  vertical  pipe,  88  feet  high,  is  filled  with  water;  (a)  whiit  is  the 
pressure  on  bottom  ?  (^)  If  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  s  ,  what  is 
the  total  pressure  on  a  strip,  2^"  high,  whose  center  of  gravity  is  21 
feet  from  the  bottom?  .        <  (n)  :K-2  lb,  jHrr  ^j.  in..  iK-arlv 

^^^'nM  i.s->:.*«ib. 

4.  A  sphere,  16"  in  diameter,  is  submerged  in  water  with  its  center 
of  grravity  43  ft  8"  below  the  surface.  What  is  (</)  the  total  lateral 
pressure?    {d)  the  total  pressure ?  ^       {(ti)  T.«20.8  lb. 

*      *  y  {b)  ir>,341.6  lb. 

SPECIFIC    GRAVITY. 

90O.  In  Art.  963  it  was  stated  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  body  was  the  ratio  between  the  wcijijht  of  the 
body  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  but  no 
methods  were  given  for  finding  this  ratio.  Some  of  these 
methods  will  now  be  explained. 

991  •  Archimedes'  principle  affords  an  easy  and  accurate 
method  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  not  easily 
soluble  in  water.  Weigh  the  body  in  air;  then,  wci^h  the 
body  in  water,  suspending  it  by  a  string,  and  aitachin^  the 
string  to  a  scale-pan  in  place  of  the  two  cylinders  shown 
in  Fig.  170.  The  difference  bcticccn  the  tico  wcii^Jits  icill  be 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  icatcr.  The  ratio  of  the 
weight  in  air  to  the  difference  thus  found  icill  be  the  specific 
gravity.     The  abbreviation  for  specific  gravity  is  Sp.  (ir. 

Let  W^be  the  weight  of  the  solid  in  air  and  JJ"  the  weight 
in  water;  then,  W  —  W  =  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  solid,  and 

IV 
Sp.  Gr.  =  ^y__  ^y,.  (27.) 

Example. — ^A  body  in  air  weighs  36^  ounces  and  in  water  30  ounces; 
what  is  its  specific  gravity  ? 

Solution. — Substituting  in  formula  27, 
C.  Vol,  1.-^25' 
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992*  If  the  body  be  lighter  than  water,  a  piece  of  iron 
or  other  heavy  substance  must  be  attached  to  it,  suflEiciently 
heavy  to  sink  both.  Then^  weigh  both  bodies  in  air  and  both 
in  water.  Weigh  both  separately  in  air^  and  weigh  the 
heavier  body  in  water.  Subtract  the  weights  of  the  bodies  in 
air  and  in  water^  and  the  result  will  be  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  tite  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  two  bodies. 
Find  tIte  difference  of  the  weights  of  the  heavy  body  in  air  and 
in  water y  and  the  result  will  be  the  weight  of  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  heavy  body.  Subtract  this 
last  result  from  the  former^  and  t/u  result  will  be  the  weight 
of  a  volutne  of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  light  body. 
The  weight  of  the  light  body  in  air  divided  by  the  weight  of 
its  equal  volume  of  water  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  light 
body. 

Let  W  =  weight  of  both  bodies  in  air; 

W  =  weight  of  both  bodies  in  water; 

w    =  weight  of  light  body  in  air; 

W^  =  weight  of  heavy  body  in  air; 

W^  =  weight  of  heavy  body  in  water. 
Then,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  light  body  is  given  by 

Example. — A  piece  of  cork  weighs  4.8  ounces  in  air.  A  piece  of  cast 
iron  weighs  36  ounces  in  air  and  31  ounces  in  water.  The  weight  of 
the  iron  and  cork  together  in  water  is  15.8  ounces;  what  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  cork  ?    Of  the  cast  iron  ? 

Solution. — Substituting  in  formula  28  the  values  given, 

<,      P w 4^8 48  _ 

^P-  ^  •  -(/^_  [^')_(|^,  _  Z^^,)""  (40.8 -15.8) -(36 -81)""  20  " 
.24,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cork.     Ans. 

rr/"  oo 

By  formula  27,  Sp.  Gr.  =  ^^  =  ^^  __  ^^  =  7.2,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  iron.     Ans. 

993.     To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid : 

Weigh  aft  empty  flask;  fill  it  with  water ^  tlun  weigh  it 
and  find  the  difference  between  the  two  results ;  this  will 
equal  the  iv eight  of  the  water,  Then^  iveigh  the  fiask  filled 
ivith  the  liquid^  and  subtract  the  weight  of  the  flask;   the 
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result  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  the  liquid  equal  to  the 
volume  of  tlu  water.     The  weight  of  the  liquid  divided  by 
the  weight  of  the  water  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 
Let  W ■=■  the  weight  of  the  flask  and  liquid; 
W^  =  the  weight  of  the  flask  and  water ; 

w  =  the  weight  of  the  flask. 
Then,  iy_  ^ 

SP-  Gr.  =  jyr-zr^-  (29.) 

Example. — If  the  weight  of  the  flask  is  8  ounces,  the  weight  when 
filled  with  water  is  33  ounces,  and  when  filled  with  alcohol  28  ounces, 
what  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  ? 

Solution. — Substituting  in  formula  29, 

IV- w        28-8       ^       . 
Sp.  Gr.=    jy.__^^  =]iii—8  =  -^'    ^"^• 

994.  The  method  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of 
gases  is  about  the  same  as  that  just  given  for  liquids,  the 
air  being  pumped  out  of  the  flask  by  an  air  pump.  As 
there  are  great  difficulties  attending  the  operation,  the 
method  will  not  be  described. 

995.  Instruments  called  hydrometers  are  in  general 
use  for  determining  quickly  and  «iccurately  the  specific  grav- 
ities of  liquids  and  some  forms  of  solids.  They  arc  of  two 
kinds — viz. : 

(1.)     Hydrometers  of  constant  iccij^ht^  as  Beaume's. 
(2.)     Hydrometers  of  constant  volume,  as  Nicholson's, 

99B.     A  hydrometer  of  constant  weight  is  shown  in  Fig. 
171.     It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  near  the  bottom         - 
of  which  are  two  bulbs.     The  lower  and  smaller        j 
bulb  is  loaded  with  mercury  or  shot,  so  as  to  cause    *^q 
the    instrument  to  remain  in  a  vertical  position 
when  placed  in   the    liquid.     The  upper  bulb   is 
filled  with  air,  and  its  volume   is   such    that  the 
whole  instrument  is  lighter  than  an  equal  volume 
of  water. 

The  point  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  wlien 
placed  in  water  is  usually  marked,  the  tube  being 
graduated  above  and  below  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  specific   gravity   of    the   liquid    can   be   read     ym,  171. 
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directly.  It  is  customary  to  have  two  instruments,  one  with 
the  zero  point  near  the  top  of  the  stem  for  use  in  liquids 
heavier  than  water,  and  the  other  with  the  zero  point  near 
the  bulb  for  use  in  liquids  lighter  than  water. 

These  instruments  are  more  commonly  used  for  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  concentration  or  dilution  of  certain  liquids, 
as  acids,  alcohol,  milk,  t^mions  of  sugar,  etc.,  rather  than 
their  actual  specific  griirities.  They  arc  then  known  as 
acidometers,  alcohohmeters,  lactometers,  saccfiarometcrs.  etc, 
according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  put. 

897<  Nictiolsoo's  Hydrometer. — This  instrument  is 
shown  in  Fig.  172.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  carrying 
at  its  lower  end  a  basket  d,  heavy  enough  to  keep  the 
apparatus  upright  when  placed  in  water.     At  the  top  of  the 
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cylinder  is  a  vertical  rod,  to  which  is  attached  a  shallow  pan 
a  for  holding  weights,  etc.  The  cylinder  must  be  of  such 
size  that  the  apparatus  may  be  so  much  lighter  than  water 
that  a  certain  weight  H^must  be  placed  in  the  pan  to  sink 
it  to  a  given  point  c  on  the  rod.  The  body  whose  specific 
gravity  it  is  desired  to  find  must  weigh  less  than  W.  It  is 
placed  in  the  pan  a,  and  enough  weight  w  is  added  to  sink 
the  point  c  to  the  water  level.  It  is  evident  that  the  weight 
of  the  given  body  is  W  ~  w.  The  body  is  now  removed 
from  the  pan  a  and  placed  in  the  basket  d,  an  additional 
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weight  being  added  to  sink  the  point  c  to  the  water  level. 
Represent  the  weight  now  in  the  pan  by  W\  The  differ- 
ence W  —  w  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  body.     Hence, 

SP-  «r.  =-^73^.  (30.) 

Example. — ^The  weight  necessary  to  sink  the  hydrometer  to  the  point 

c  is  16  ounces;  the  weight  necessary  when  the  body  is  in  the  pan  «i  is  7.3 

ounces,  and  when  the  body  is  in  the  basket  d^  10  ounces;  what  is  the 

specific  gravity  of  the  body  ? 

o     ^  W—w       16-7.3      8.7      oooo      A 

Solution. — Sp.  Gr.  =  -=377 =  -tt: — =-5  =  5-^  =  3.222.    Ans. 

^  W  "W       10  —  7.3      2.7 

998.  Archimedes'  principle  gives  a  very  easy  and  accu- 
rate method  of  finding  the  volume  of  an  irregularly  shaped 
body.  Thus,  subtract  its  weight  in  water  from  its  weight 
in  air,  and  divide  by  .03617;  the  result  will  be  in  cubic 
inches,  or  divide  by  62.5  and  the  result  w^ill  be  in  cubic  feet. 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  known,  its  cubical 
contents  can  be  found  by  dividing  its  weight  by  its  specific 
gravity,  and  then  dividing  again  by  either  .03017  or  02. 5. 

ExAMPj^B. — A  certain  body  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.38  and  weighs 
76  pounds;  how  many  cubic  inches  are  there  in  the  body  ? 

76 
Solution. —     roo— r-;;oST75  =  479.72  cu.  in.     Ans. 

4.00  X  •UoolT 

999.  Since  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  varies 
for  different  temperatures,  and  with  the  amount  of  impuri- 
ties it  contains,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  standard  when 
getting  the  specific  gravity.  This  standard  is  pure  distilltMl 
water  at  its  maximum  density,  which  occurs  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  39.2°  Fahrenheit.  At  this  temperature  water 
weighs  02.425  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  but  for  ordinary  cal- 
culations it  is  customary  to  take  it  as  weighing  1,000  oiinees, 
or  02.5  pounds,  per  cubic  foot. 


CAPILrl^ARY    ATTRACTION. 

lOOO-  If  a  clean  glass  rod  be  placed  vertically  in  water, 
the  water  will  be  drawn  up  around  the  tube.  (See//,  I'ij^. 
173.)     If  the  same  rod  be  placed  in  mercury,  the  licpiid  will 
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be  depressed  instead  of  raised.  On  examination,  it  will  be 
found  that  water  wets  the  glass^  while  mercury  does  not.  If 
the  rod  be  greased  and  placed  in  water,  the  surface  of  the 
water  will  be  depressed  about  the  rod.  If  a  clean  lead  or 
zinc  strip  be  placed  in  mercury,  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
will  be  raised  about  the  strip. 

In  the  last  two  cases,  the  greased  rod  came  out  dry^  no 
water  adhering  to  it,  while  the  mercury  did  adhere  to  the 
lead  or  zinc  strip,  which  came  out  wet. 

*In  general,  all  liquids  that  will  wet  the  solids  placed  in 
them  will  be  lifted^  while  those  that  do  not  will  be  pushed 
down. 


Fig.  173. 

These  phenomena  are  called  capillary  attraction,  be- 
cause they  arc  best  shown  in  very  fine  or  hair-like  tubes.  In 
Fig.  173,  <^  is  a  glass  tube  in  water,  and  r  is  a  glass  tube  in 
mercury.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  b  is  concave^ 
while  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  r,  is  convex, 

1001.  The  amount  which  a  liquid  will  ascend  or  be 
depressed,  varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Thus, 
water  will  rise  twice  as  far  in  a  tube  -^V  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
as  in  one  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

1002.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  capillary  action. 
It  is  capillary  attraction  that  aids  the  ascent  of  sap  in  the 
pores  of  plants.  It  lifts  the  c^il  between  the  fibers  of  a  lamp 
wick  to  the  place  of  combustion.  It  enables  cloth  and 
sponges  to  take  up  moisture.  It  causes  blotting  paper  to 
absorb  ink  ;  but  when  paper  is  sizcd^  its  pores  are  filled,  and 
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the  ink  dries  by  evaporation.  It  is  capable  of  exerting  great 
force,  as  is  shown  in  the  eflfects  produced  by  the  swelling  of 
wood  and  other  substances  when  kept  wet.  Dry  wooden 
wedges  driven  into  a  groove  cut  around  a  cylinder  of  stone, 
and  occasional] V  wet,  will  cause  it  to  break  asunder.  As  the 
pores  between  the  fibers  of  a  rope  run  around  it  in  spiral 
lines,  the  swelling  produced  by  wetting  a  tight  rope  will 
cause  the  fibers  to  shorten,  and  to  contract  the  rope  with 
immense  force.  

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  red  lead  weighs  5  pounds  in  air,  and  4.441 
pounds  in  water,  what  is  its  specific  gravity  ?  Ans.  8.d4  +• 

2.  A  piece  of  iron  weighing  1  pound  in  air  and  .861  pound  in  water 
is  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood  weighing  1  pound  in  air.  When  both 
bodies  are  placed  in  water  they  weigh  .2  pound.  Wliat  is  (</)  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  iron  ?    (d)  Of  the  wood  ?  a       i  ^*')  *•  ^^ 

-^^^  i  {fi)  .602. 

8w  An  empty  flask  weighed  13  oz. ;  when  filled  with  water,  it  weighed 
22  oz.,  and  when  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  29.56  oz.  What  was  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  acid  ?  Ans.  1.84. 

4.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  brick,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.9, 
are  required  to  weigh  200  pounds  ?  Ans.  2.19  cu.  ft.,  nearly 
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THE   MEAN   VELOCITY. 
1003*     Hydroklnetics,  also  called  hydrodynamics 

and  hydraulics,  treats  of  water  in  motion.  The  velocity 
is  not  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  flow,  unless  all  cross- 
sections  of  the  pipe,  or  canal,  are  equal.  That  velocity,  which 
being  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  stream 
will  equal  the  total  quantity  discharged^  is  called  the  mean 
velocity. 

Let  Q  =  the   quantity   in   cubic   feet   which    passes  any 
section  in  1  second; 
A  =  the  area  of  the  section  in  square  feet; 
v^  =.  the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
Then,  Q  =  Av^,      (31.) 

and  v^  =  ^.  (32.) 
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EiujiPLB— The  area  of  a  certain  croes^ecUon  of  a  atream  la  tl.t 
square  inches;  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water  through  thla  eection  d 
61  feet  per  second ;  what  is  the  quantitj  discharged.  Id  cubic  feet  7 

SOLUTIOK.— g  =  AVm  =  -m-  X  M  =  9,9  CO.  ft  pCT  MC     Au. 

NoTB. — 1  square  foot  =  114  square  inchea. 

Example. — In  the  last  example,  what  would  the  mesn  veloclt;  have 
been  bad  the  area  cif  the  cross-section  been  86  square  inches,  to  dl»- 
charge  the  same  quantity  ? 


Q      ftg       9.9  X  W4      „ . ,»  . 


VEIX>CITY  OF  EPPL.CX. 
1004.  If  a  small  aperture  is  made  in  a  vessel  containing 
water,  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  issues  from  the 
vessel  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  the  level  of  the 
surface  to  the  level  of  the  aperture,  all  renatances  being 
neglected.     This  velocity  is  called  the  TdocttT  fif  •flflux. 

1005.    The  vertical  height 

j'k  of  the  level  surface  of  the  water 
■^  above  the  horizontal  linethrough 
the  center  of  the  aperture,  is 
called  the  head.  In  Fig.  171, 
a  is  the  head  for  the  aperture 
A;  b  is  the  head  for  the  aper- 
ture B,  and  c  is  the  head  for  the 
aperture  C. 

Let  V  =  the  velocity  of  efflux  in  feet  per  second ; 
h  =  the  head  in  feet  at  the  aperture  considered; 
W  =  the  weight  of  the  water  in  pounds  flowing  through 
this  aperture  per  second. 
Were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  friction,  and  the 
effect  of  the  falling  particles,  the  issuing  water  would  spout 
to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel ;  that  is,  to  a  height 
equal  to  its  head.     The  kinetic  energy  of  the  issuing  water 


!^ 


will  be  expressed  by 


is' 


The  work  it  can  do  will  \»Wh. 
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Since  the  kinetic  energy  equals  the  work,    .^  -^    =  IJV/,  or 

zr=  J^  ^2,g  h  ;  that  is,  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  the  same  as  if 
the  same  weight  of  water  had  fallen  through  a  height  equal 
to  its  head. 

Example. — ^A  small  orifice  is  made  in  a  pipe  50  feet  below  the  water 
level ;  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  water  ? 

Solution. — v  =  ^"^gA  =z  1^2x32.16x50  =  56.7  ft.  per  sec.     Ans. 

1006.  From  the  above  formula,  as  in  the  laws  of  fall- 

ing  bodies,  //  =  — .     Here,  //  is  called  the  head  due  to  the  re- 

^g 

locity  V.  Consequently,  if  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  known, 
the  head  can  be  found. 

Example. — An  issuing  jet  of  water  has  a  velocity  of  60  feet  per 
second;  what  is  the  head  that  causes  it  to  flow  with  this  velocity  ? 

v*  60^ 

Solution. — A  =  = —  =  •:* — zrrm  =  55.97  feet.    Ans. 

%g       2x32.16 

1007.  Suppose  that  a  tall  vessel  be  fitted  with  a  piston, 
and  that  it  has  an  orifice  near  the  bottom  fitted  with  a  stop- 
cock. If.  an  additional  pressure  be  applied  to  the  piston,  it 
is  evident  that  the  velocity  of  efflux  will  be  increased. 

Let/  be  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  at  the  level  of  the 
water,  due  to  the  additional  pressure  on  the  piston.  If  the 
unit  of  area  is  one  square  inch,  the  height  of  a  column  of 

water  that  will  cause  a  pressure  equal  to/  is  ----  feet. 

If  the  unit  of  area  is  1  square  foot,  the  height  of  a  column 

of  water  is -^  feet.     Denote  this  height  corresponding  to 

the  additional  pressure  by  h^.  The  original  head  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  is  //;  hence,  //^  +  //  =  the  total  head,  and 
the  velocity  of  efflux,  when  the  cock  is  opened,  will  be 

r=4"^(//,  +  /0-  (33.) 

1008.  The  total  head,  //,  +  //,  is  called  the  equivalent 
liead,  and  must,  in  all  cases,  be  reduced  to  feet  before 
substituting  in  the  formula. 


3S6 
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Example.— The  area  of  a  piston  titling  a  vessel  filled  with  water  is 
27.36  square  inches.  The  total  pressure  on  the  piston  is  80  pounds; 
the  weight  of  the  piston  is  20  pounds,  and  the  head  of  the  water  at  the 
level  of  the  orifice  is  6  feet  10  inches;  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  efflui, 
assuming  that  there  are  no  resistances? 

Solution. —80  +  35  =  105  lb.  =  the  total  pressure  on  the  upper  sor- 
lace  of  the  liquid. 

a,8377 


^=8.8amb.  persq.in. 

=  head  in  feet  due  to  the  press'ii 


:  of  1G6  pooodg 


;  V2^(8.»42«  + 6.6338)  =  t^fl  x  33,16  x  lOi 8756  = 

1009.  When  water  issues  from  the  side  of  a  vessel,  it 
wilt  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  projectiles. 
The  range  may  be  calculated  iti  the  same  manner  by  talcing 
the  velocity  of  cffiux  as  the  initial  velocily  of  the  projectile. 


The  range  may  be  calculated  more  conveniently  by  the 
following  formula: 

R  =  vTA^T  (34.) 

in  which  R  is  the  range,  h  is  the  head,  or  equivalent  head,  at 
the  level  of  the  orifice,  and  y  is  the  vertical  height  of  the 
orifice  above  the  point  where  the  water  strikes,  all  dimen- 
sions being  in  feet.  In  Fig.  175,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water  is  free.  For  the  orifice  E,  /i  =  B £  and y  =  £  A;loi 
the  orifice  C,  h~  B  C and y^CA. 
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The  greatest  range  is  obtained  when  h  =  y\  that  is,  when 
the  orifice  is  half  way  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  water, 
■  and  the  level  of  the  place  where  the  stream  strikes.  If  two 
orifices  are  situated  equally  distant  from  the  middle  orifice, 
giving  the  greatest  range,  as  C  and  E  in  Fig.  175,  the 
ranges  of  the  water  issuing  from  them  will  be  equal. 

Example.— T lie  vertical  height  above  the  ground  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  vessel  is  12  feet.  If  an  orifice  is  situated  4  feet  from  the 
dpper  surface,  what  is  the  range  ?  What  is  the  greatest  range  >  Where 
Is  the  other  point  o(  equal  range  ? 

Solution— ;?  =  ^XJy—  +^4  X  4  X  8  =  11.81  ft,,  nearly.     Ans. 

Greatest  range  =  4''4  X  8  X  H  =  13  feet.     Ans. 

6  —  4  =  3;  hence,  the  point  of  equal  range  is  0  +  3  =  8  feet  below  llie 
BurfaL-e  of  the  water. 

Pruop.— Range  =  \fXAy=  ^4x8x4  =  11.31  ft,  as  before. 

1010.  When  the  water  flows  through 

an  orifice  of  large  size  in  the  bottom  of  the 

vessel,  compared  with  the  area  of  the  baM;-, 

K  different   rule  must   be  used  from  thiit 

given  above.  In  Fig.  170,  suppose  that  the 
area  of  the  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  thf 
vessel  is  a,  and  that  the  area  of  the  bottum 
is  A  -.  then,  the  velocity  v  is  expressed  by 
the  formula 

»=     f^^-  (35.) 

That  is,  the  velocity  of  cffiux  from  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  in 
/eet  per  secondy  equals  the  square  root  of  3  g  times  the  head, 
divided  by  1  minus  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  area  of  the 
orifice  to  the  square  of  the  area  of  the  bottom. 

1011.  If  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  base  is 
more  than  20  times  the  area  of  the  orifice,  use  the  formula 
V  =  i/^lt.     That  is, 

Rule. — The  velocity  of  efflux  front  a  small  orifice,  when 
the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  vessel  is  equal  to,  or  more  than. 
twenty  times  the  area  of  the  orifice,  equals  the  square  root  of 
t  g  times  the  head. 


d 
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1012>  EXAHPLB.— A  vessel  has  a  rect&ngular  CTow«ecdon. 
11  X  14  inches,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  Is  14  feet  abore  the 
bottom.  If  an  orifice  4  inches  square  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  what  is  the  velocit j  of  effiuz  ? 

SoLUTtON. — Area  of  the  cross-section  is  14  X  11  =  IH  aq.  in.  Ana 
of  orifice  is  4  X  4  =  16  sq.  in.  Since  134 1- 16  =  ftf,  the  area  of  the  baae 
is  less  than  ao  times  the  area  of  the  orifice;  hence,  ualng  formula  35* 

=  SaiT  ft  per  sec    Ana. 

ExAHPLE. — If  the  orifice  had  been  9  Incbea  square  in  the  above 
example,  what  would  the  velocity  of  effluK  have  been  7  Alao,  if  it  had 
been  8  inches  square  ? 

SoLUTiOK. —  2  inches  X  9  inches  =  4  sq.  in.,  or  the  area  of  the  orifice. 
Since  154  -•-  4  =  88}.  the  area  of  the  base  b  greater  than  80  times  the 
area  of  the  orifice ;  hence,  using  rule.  Art.  1011* 

1,=  ^%JTt=  V^XSa.  16x14  =  81X0(16  feet  per  second.     Ana. 

8  inches  x  8  inches  =  04  square  inches,  or-  the  area  of  the  orifice  in 
the  second  case. 

,=      /JI5:=     /?ZMpB  =  88.»  feet  per  second:  pr«tk»l. 
]y,  33  feet  per  second.     Ans. 

THE    CONTRACTED   VEIN. 

1013.     When  water  issues  from  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate 

(see  Pig.  17(),  or  from  a  square-edged*  orifice  (see  Fig.  178), 


FIO.  177.  FiO.  17a 

the  stream  is  contracted  at  a  short  distance  from  the  orifice, 


•Note. — By   square  edged   orifice   is  meant  one  whose  tdgit  are 
neither  rounding  nor  tapering.    The  orilice  itself  may  have  any  shape. 
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and  expands  again  to  the  full  size  of  the  orifice.  The  point 
at  which  the  contraction  is  greatest  is  at  a  distance  from 
the  orifice  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  diameter  of  the 
orifice.  In  consequence  of  this  contraction,  the  velocity  of 
efflux  is  slightly  reduced  from  the  theoretical  value,  and  the 
quantity  discfiarged  \s  greatly  reduced.  This  contraction  is 
called  the  contracted  vein,  a  name  given  to  it  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  the  actual  velocity  of  efflux  may  be 
taken  as  98j^  of  the  theoretical  values,  calculated  by  the 
preceding  rules. 

The  actual  velocity  of  efflux  from  a  small  square-edged 
orifice  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

v  =  .98|/27T.  (36.) 

Example. — ^What  is  the  actual  velocity  of  discharge  from  a  small 
square-edged  orifice  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  if  the  head  is  20  feet  ? 

Solution. — Applying  formula  36, 

V  =  ,98^2^  A  =  .9dY^X  32.16  X  20  =  35.15  ft.  per  sec.     Ana. 

1014.  The  diameter  of  the  contracted  vein  at  its 
smallest  section  is  about  .8  of  the  diameter  of  the  orifice, 
and  its  area  is  about  .8  X  .8  =  .G4  of  the  area  of  the  orifice. 
In  Art.  1003)  it  was  stated  that  the  quantity  discharged 
in  cubic  feet  per  second  was  equal  to  the  area  of  the  section, 
multiplied  by  the  mean  velocity,  or  Q  =  A  v„.  Now,  if  the 
theoretical  velocity  v  be  substituted  for  the  mean  velocity 
v^y  the  formula  becomes  Q  =  Av,  the  theoretical  value;  t/ie 
actual  value  is  the  area  of  the  contracted  vein  multiplied  by 
the  actual  velocity  of  efflux^  or  (2  =  -^^  A  x  .08  v  —  .()*27  -/  v\ 
that  is,  the  actual  discharge  is  about  AYVl  of  the  theoreti- 
cal discharge.  This  number,  .027,  is  called  the  coeffi- 
cient of  efflux.  The  theoretical  velocity  is  the  velocity 
which  a  body  would  acquire  by  falling  in  a  vacuum  through  a 
height  equal  to  the  head. 

1015*  The  coefficient  of  efHux  varies  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  head,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  orifice ;  but 
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for  squarc-cciged  orifices,  or  for  orifices  in  thin  plates,  its 

average   value   may   be  taken  as  .615.     Hence,  the  actual 

quantity  discharged  is  .615  times  the  theoretical  amount,  or 

Q=.GlbAv.  (37.) 

Example. — The  theoretical  discharge  from  a  certain  vessel  is  12.4 
cubic  feet  per  minute:  what  is  the  amount  actually  discharged  per 
second  ? 

Solution. — Multiplying  the  theoretical  discharge  by  the  average 
coefficient  uf  efflux,  13.4  x  .015  =  7.62«  cu.  ft.  per  min. ;  ^^  =  .1271 
cu.  ft.  per  sec.    Ans. 

1016.  If  the  water  discharges  through  a  short  tube 
whose  length  is  from  l^to  3  times  the  diameter  of  the  orifice 
(see  Fig.  17'J)  the  discharge  is  increased.  From  a  large 
number  of  experiments  made  by  different  persons,  the  co- 
efficient of  efflux  for  a  short  tube  may  be  taken  as  .815; 


that  is,  the  actual  discharge  may  he  taken  as  .815  times  the 
theoretical  discharge  through  an  orifice  of  the  same  size. 
If  the  inside  edges  of  the  tube  are  well  rounded,  and  the 
lube  is  conical,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ISO,  there  will  be  no  con- 
traction, and  the  coefficient  of  cfilux  may  be  taken  as 
.H7,  that  is,  the  actual  discharge  through  a  tube  of  this 
form  is  .'.'7  times  the  theoretical  discharge  through  an 
orifice  whose  area  is  the  same  as  the  area  of  the  end  of  the 
tube. 
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If  in  a  compound  moathpEece  cr  :t;be.  such  a?  *hoi 
Fig.  ISl.  •»  ^.  the  narrowcs;  z-an,  be  lai^n  as  ihe  <:iam«*r 
of  the  orifice,  the  coefficient  c-" 
may  be  taken  as  l,55i5;  tha:  ^.  the 
actual    discharge    through    i 
pound   mouthpiece  ot  this  shape  is 
1.5526  times  the  theoretical  discharge 
through  an  orifice  whose  area  is  the 
same  as  the  area  of  the  smallest  sec- 
tion of  the  mouthpiece. 

1017.  When  the  upper  surface 
of  the  water  remains  at  the  same 
height  above  the  orifice,  there  is  said  to  be  a  .•.■«j/.jw/ 
Afflrf.  The  velocity  of  efflux  varies  for  dilJerem  imiiits 
in  the  orifice;  it  is  greater  at  the  Kntom  of  tho  orilit-e 
than  at  the  top,  since  the  head  is  greater  at  the  Nittoin  than 
at  the  top.  A  mean  velocity  may  be  obtained  by  ,i::i,i:it^ 
the  quantity  of  water  dischargi\i  in  fctpcr  s.wi:,/  f-y  (•':,-  jr^a 

of  the  orifice,  or  r,  =  -j. 

The  theoretical  head  necessary  to  give  this  viKvii\-  .-_  js 

>!=;— 2_.     Since  the  actual  velocity  is  .1';:'  of  the  theoretii-al 

velocity,  the  actual  head  is  A  =  |-^1  -i--ii;=  l.iM^". 

That  is,  the  actual  head  must  bu  1.04  limes  the  tlie.ireiiial 
head  due  to  the  mean  velocity. 

Let  Q  =  theoretical  number  of  cubic  fei-t  iliselKirneii  per 
second ; 
v^  =  theoretical  mean  velocity  throu^li  oritke  in   feel 

per  second  =  Q  -i-  .■!; 
A  =  area  of  orifice  in  square  feet; 
h  =  theoretical  head  necessary  to  give  !i  mean  velo- 
city v^; 
(?„  =  actual   quantity   discharned   in  cubic    feel    jn-r 
second. 
Then,  for  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  or  a  square -ed^;^■l I  .ni- 
fice  (the  hole  itself  may  be  of  any  shape,  triangular,  .square, 
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circular,  etc.,  but  the  edges  must  not  be  rounded),  the  actual 
quantity  discliarged  is 

a  =  .015  Q  =  .C15  A  v„  =  .015  A  ^igE  (38.) 

That  is,  I  fie  actual  quantity  discharged  through  a  square' 
edged  orifice  or  through  a  thin  plate  is  .615  times  the  theoret- 
ical discharge,  and  equals  .  615  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the 
orifice,  multiplied  by  the  mean  velocity,  or  equals  .615  multi- 
plied by  the  area  of  the  orifice,  multiplied  by  the  square  root 
ofQg  times  the  theoretical  head  corresponding  to  the  theoreti- 
cal mean  velocity. 

For  a  discharge  through  a  short  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  179, 
(2„  =  .815  (?=.815  Wz'„  =  .815  A^/WgfT  (39.) 

For  a  discharge  through  a  mouthpiece,  as  shown  in  Fig.  180, 
(2„=.07  Q=  .^1  Av„  =  .^1  Aj/i^.  (40.) 

For  a  discharge  through  the   compound  mouthpiece,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  181,  the  area  of  the  orifice  being  taken  as  the 
area  of  the  smallest  section, 
g„  =  1.6526  Q  =  1.552GAv„=l.552GAi^igE  (41.) 

In  these  four  formulas,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there 
is  a  constant  head. 


1018.  The  weir  h  ;i  dvvicc  universally  used  for  meas- 
uring the  disoharj^c  of  wiUlt.  It  is  a  rectangular  orifice 
through  which  ihe  water  Hows. 

1019.  In  Fig.  182  is  rep- 
resented a  weir  in  which  the 
tu]i  of  Uic  weir  (orifice)  is 
Icvil  with  the  upper  surface 
of  iho  water  Howjng  through 
it.  By  means  of  higher  math- 
einaties  it  has  been  found  that 
the  Ihconliial  mean  velocity 

1020.  If  d=  thcdciith  of  the  opening  in  feet,  and  ^  its 
breadth  in  feet,  the  area  of  the  Dpctiing  is  A  =  d  ,<.  b,  and  tbe 
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theoretical    discharge  is    Q  =  dy,b  x»„=  </*  X  \^'^gh  = 
\bd^'-Xgd,  the  head  for  this  case  being  taken  as  d. 

The  actual  discharge  is     

Q,  =  .015  Q  =  .015  X^bdt/2jd  =  .41  b'/tgd\  (42.) 

That  is,  the  actual  discharge  through  a  weir  in  cubic  feet 
per  second  whose  top  is  on  a  level  with  the  tipper  surface  of 
the  water,  is  equal  to  .41  multiplied  by  the  breadth  of  the  weir, 
viultiplied  by  the  square  root  of  2  g  times  the  cube  of  the  depth 
of  the  weir.     All  dimensions  are  to  be  taken  in  feet. 

Example.— A  weir  like  that  represented  in  Pig.  182  has  a  depth 
lY  =  18  inches  and  a  breadth  ^  =  30  inches;  what  js  the  actual  discharge 
per  minute  in  cubic  feet  ? 

Solution. — Applying  formula  43, 

C„  =  .41  i^jyTi  =  .41  X  ^  X  t'3xa2.16x(ti)'  =  15-1  cu.  ft.  per 
sec. .  or.  l.'i.  1  X  60  =  fl06  cu.  ft.  per  min.     Ans. 

To  obtain  the  mean  velocity  i'„,  divide  the  actual  discharge 
(which  may  be  calculated  by  the  last  rule)  by  the  area  of  the 
weir,  or  ^        q 


ExAKPLB.— What  is  the 
rater  in  the  last  example  ? 


velocity  in  feet  per  ficcond  of   the 


SOLUTIOS. — Vm  = 


^rf-  2lXli  ~  3. 


-^  =  4.027  ft,  i«,-rst-c. 


102I.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  ; 


rectangular  opening, 
tangular  orifice.  Some  ¥ 
notch,  instead  of  weir. 
1022.  In  Fig.  183  is 
represented  a  weir  whose 
top  is  beiow  the  level  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the 
water.  If  h,  is  the  depth 
in  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
weir  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  //  is  the 
depth  in  feet  of  the  Ijot- 
tom  of  the  weir  below  the 
C  I'ol.  1.-26. 


;  a  special  namt  fjivitn   to  a  rrc- 
itcrs  use  the  term  rvctunicular 
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surface  of  the  water,  the  actual  discharge  (3L  ui  cubic  feet 
per  second  is 

j2.  =  .41*V^(V^-V^.  (44.) 

That  is,  the  actual  discharge  through  a  weir  whose  top  is  k^ 
feet^  and  whose  bottom  is  h  feet  beiow  the  surface  of  the  water ^ 
equals  .J^l  times  the  breadth  of  the  weir  multiplied  by  the 
square  root  ofBg  times  the  difference  between  the  square  roots 
of  the  cubes  of  the  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  weir  and  the 
depth  of  the  top  of  the  weir, 

ExAMPLB.— A  weir  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  188  has  a  depth  d^% 
feet  and  a  breath  ^  =  8  feet  The  depth  of  the  top  below  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  water  is  5  feet;  what  is  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute? 

Solution. — ^Using  formula  44,  ^i  ss  6,  il  =  6  +  2  s=  7,  and 

e«==.41^f^(i/F-4/J7)==.41X8f^2x88.1«(f^-yS»)  =  7aL4l 
cu.  ft  per  sec.  =  72.41  X  80  =  4,8418  cu.  ft  per  mln.    Ana. 

ExAiiPLB.— What  is  the  mean  velocity  in  the  last  example  ? 
Solution. — Using  formula  43, 

z'm  =  ^  =  ^-^  =  12.07  ft  per  sea    Ana. 


FLOTV   OF   TVATER    IN   PIPES. 

1023«  When  water  flows  from  one  reservoir  to  anothei 
through  a  pipe,  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  considerably  less 
than  the  theoretical  velocity  due  to  the  head.  This  loss  is 
due  to  several  causes,  but  is  principally  caused  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water  against  the  inside  surface  of  the  pii>e.  This 
friction  varies  directly  as  the  length  of  the  pipes^  and  in- 
versely as  the  diameter;  that  is,  the  friction  in  a  pipe  200  feet 
long  is  twice  as  much  as  in  a  pipe  100  feet  long,  and  the 
friction  in  a  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter  is  only  half  as  much 
as  in  a  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  velocity  remaining  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  friction  also  varies  nearly  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity. 
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1024.  For  straigst  cyjfz>fr3r£l  rcT^ss  re  -: — '":m  f  ;t^~ 
cter, 

Let  ^'.  =  mean  TdocitT  c<  cischirz^  n  f*^t  per  secizci; 

A  =  total  head  in  feet  =  tbe  "r*n:'ril   i^fCini^f  rtfrw-i^s:: 
the  level  ot  the  water  ri  ib*  rs&en-:  -r  iZ;i  ibe  rirczi 

/=  length  of  pipe  in  feet: 
d=^  diameter  of  pipe  in  iscbes: 
/■=  coefficient  of  fricticD. 

Then,  r.  =  2.315^    ..^'^^    ^  45. » 

>  /  *  —  t*^ 

That  is,  /A^  ttuam  veLxitr  cf  aiscks^^.-  ^  .-i^.>  j..; ;,'  r;*^?^ 
////■  square  root  of  tlu luad in  Ut: ^  »*ra.VrrAv-:*  v^  *  -  ./.--"irrr 
in  inches^  dizided  by  thi  Im^h  :k  ft-::,  -vi .V:r /:..:"  ':'  :  :.-• 
coefficient  of  friction^  plus  cne-ei^krh  -:/  :':t' .:; J '■':.■  .v*^  ./"  :hi 
pipe  in  inches, 

1025.  The  head  is  always  taken  :i>  :hc  vrr::.A'  dis- 
tance between  an  imag^ary  line  throuj^h  :he  r-in:  of 
discharge  and  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  source,  v^  r  pv^int 
from  which  it  is  taken,  and  is  always  measured  :n  feet.  It 
matters  not  how  long  the  pipe  is,  whether  vertical  or  in- 
clined, whether  straight  or  curved,  nor  whether  any  part  of 
the  pipe  goes  below  the  level  of  the  point  of  discharvre  or 
not,  the  head  is  always  measured  as  stated  above. 

1026*  Example. — What  is  the  mean  veKxity  of  efflux  from  a 
6-inch  pipe,  5,780  feet  long,  if  the  head  is  170  feet  ?     Take/  -  .0*21. 

Solution.—  v^  =  2.315  a/  ./'^   ^  =  2.315  i ^^'V"^  1^ 

=  6.69  ft.  per  sec.    Ans. 

1027.  When  the  pipe  is  very  lon^,  compared  with  the 
diameter,  as  in  the  above  example,  the  foUowin^  formula 
may  be  used: 


z/^  =2.315^^^^,  (46.) 


in  which  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preced- 
ing formula. 
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Example. — In  the  preceding  example,  calculate  the  value  of  Vm  by 
using  formula  46. 

Solution. — Substituting  the  values  given, 

Vm  =  2. 315>4/4?  =  2.  dWi/H^^^m  =  6. 71  ft  per  sec.    Ans. 
r   //  r    .021 X  5,780  ^ 

1 028.  Formula  46  may  be  used  when  the  length  of 
the  pipe  exceeds  10,000  times  its  diameter,  since  the  differ- 
ence between  the  values  calculated  by  formulas  45  and  46 
then  becomes  quite  small. 


THB  ACTUAL  HBAD. 

1029.  The  actual  head  necessary  to  produce  a  certain 
velocity  v^  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

That  is,  t/ie  total  headin  feet  necessary  to  produce  a  velocity 
of  efflux  v„,,  in  a  straight  cylindrical  pipe ^  is  equal  to  the 

coefficient  of  friction  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  pipe  in 
fcct^  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  niean  velocity  of  efflux  in 
feci  per  second^  divided  by  f).*jG  times  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
in  inches^  plus  .0233  times  the  square  of  the  mean  velocity. 

Example. — A  7-inch  pipe  6,000  feet  long  is  required  to  deliver  water 
with  a  velocity  of  7  feet  per  second;  what  must  be  the  necessary  head? 
Assume  /  =  .026. 

Solution. — Substituting  the  given  values  in  formula  47, 

'''  =  -r-^  +  0233 T',:.  =  -^^^^:T^  ''    +  .0233  X  7»  =  204.87     ft, 
nearly.     Ans. 


THE  QUANTITY   DISCHARGED  FROM  PIPES. 

1030-  The  formulas  just  given  are  made  use  of  in 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  be  discharged 
from  a  pipe  in  a  given  time,  with  a  given  head.  This  is 
readily  found  by  means  of  formula  31,  0  —  ^-^r*,,,. 

Since  .1  r-  .7sr)4  d'  —  area  of  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  the 
quantity  discharged  can  be  readily  calculated  as  soon  as  z^^ 
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is  known.     This  method  gives  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 

per  second,  when  the  diameter  d  is  taken  in  feet. 

One  cubic  foot  contains  7.48  gallons;  hence,  when  d  is 

taken  in  feet,  Q  =  .7854  d'^v^  x  7.48  gallons.     If  d  is  taken 

.    .     ,        ^      .7854^' 

m  mches,  Q  =  — TTr~  ^m  ^  7.48,  or 

0=.O4O8^V,„.  (48.) 

That  is,  the  discliar ge  in  gallons  per  second  equals  ,0Jfi8 
times  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches^  multi- 
plied by  the  mean  velocity  of  efflux  in  feet  per  second. 

Example. — What  is  the  discharge  in  gallons  per  minute  from  a 
6-inch  pipe,  if  the  mean  velocity  of  efflux  is  5.6  feet  per  second  ? 

Solution.— 2  =  .0408  d^Vm  =  .0408  X  36  X  5.6  =  8.225  gal.  per  sec, 
or,  8.225  X  60  =  4»3.5  gal.  per  min.     Ans. 

1031.  If  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  and  the  discharge 
are  known,  the  mean  velocity  can  be  readily  found  from  the 
formula 

..  =  ii|l^.  (49.) 

That  is,  the  mean  velocity  of  discharge  equals  2^.51  times 
the  number  of  gallons  discharged  per  second^  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches. 

Example. — A  5-inch  pipe  is  discharging  360  gallons  per  minute; 
what  is  the  mean  velocity  of  efflux? 

Solution. —  =  6  gal.  discharged  per  sec.    Applying  formula  49, 

24.51  X  Q       24.51  X  6       ^  ^^^  .  . 

Vm  = ,p  ^  = of^—  =  5-^2  f^-  P^""  sec.     Ans. 

1032.  If  the  head,  the  length  of  the  pipe,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe,  are  given  to  find  the  discharge,  use  the 
formula 


Q  =  .0U45d'^ly^.  (50.) 

That  is,  the  discharge  in  gallons  per  second  equals  .  09Ji45 
times  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches,  multi- 
plied by  the  square  root  of  the  head  in  feet  times  the  diameter 
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of  the  pipe  in  inches^  divided  by  the  coefficient  of  frietian 
times  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet^  plus  one^eigkih  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches. 

1033*  To  find  the  value  of  f  calculate  v^  by  formula 
469  assuming  that  /=  .025,  and  get  the  final  value  of  J 
from  the  following  table: 

TABI^E  la. 


Vm^ 

0.1 

0.2 

a8 

0.4 

•  a5 

a8 

/  = 

.0686 

.0527 

.0457 

.0415 

.0887 

.0865 

Vi»  = 

0.7 

0.8 

0.0 

1 

U 

H 

/  = 

.0840 

.0886 

.0825 

.0815 

.0287 

.0984 

V«i  = 

2 

8 

4 

6 

8 

19 

/= 

.0265 

.0243 

.0230 

.0214 

.0205 

.0193 

NoTE.--^The  values  given  in  Table  18  are  calculated  by  the  formiila 

Example.— The  length  of  a  pipe  is  6,270  feet,  its  diameter  is 
8  inches,  and  the  total  head  at  the  point  of  discharge  is  215  feet;  how 
many  gallons  are  discharged  per  minute  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  46, 
7/^  =  2.315|/y^  =  2.315|/-j^^^_>||__  =  7.67  feet  per  second,  nearly. 

For  z/„  =  6./  =  .0214,  and  for  Vm  =  8,/  =  .0205.  .0214  -  .0205  = 
.0009  =  difference  for  a  difference  in  the  7'„,'s  of  8  —  6  =  2  ft,  per  sec 

7.67  -  6  =  1.67.  Hence.  2  :  1.G7::  .0009  :  .r,  or  .r  =  .0007515.  Using 
but  four  decimal  places  x  =  .0008.  Since  the  value  of  /is  smaller  for 
Vm  =  S,  than  for  Vm  =  6.  the  value  of  /  for  v,n  =  7.67  is  .0214  —  .0008  := 
.0206.     Hence,  using  formula  50, 

Q  =  .09445^.  \^^r  09445  x  8'  ^/ -^-J^^^—-  =  81.« 
gal.  per  sec,  nearly.  =  21.98  X  60  =  1,318  gal.  per  min.    Ans. 
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1034.  If  it  is  desired  to  find  the  head  necessary  to  give 
a  discharge  of  a  certain  number  of  gallons  per  second, 
through  a  pipe  whose  length  and  diameter  are  known,  cal- 
culate the  mean  velocity  of  efflux  by  using  formula  49. 
Find  the  value  of  f  from  the  table  corresponding  to  this 
value  of  v^ ;  substitute  these  values  of  f  and  v^  in  formula 
47,  and  calculate  the  head. 

Example.— A  4-inch  pipe  2,000  feet  long  is  to  discharge  24,000  gal- 
lons of  water  per  hour;  what  must  be  the  head  ? 

24  000 
Solution. —  ^*         =  6|  gal.  per  sec.    Using  formula  49, 

In  the  table./=  .0205  for  Vm  =  8,  and  .0193  for  Vm  =  12. 

.0205  —  .0193  =  .0012  =  difference  for  a  difference  in  the  VmS  of  12  - 
8  =  4  ft.  per  sec  10.2-8  =  2.2.  Hence.  4:  2.2  ::. 0012  :-r,  or -r=. 00066 
=  .0007,  when  using  but  four  decimal  places.  Then,  .0209—  .0007  = 
.0198  =/  for  Vm  =  10.2. 

Substituting  in  formula  47, 

i=/^"+.0288t.^«=   »0^«e  X  2,000  X  10.2«    ^  .o283  X  10.2- = 
5.86^  -^.«»oo  v«»  -  5.36x4  ^  ^ 

194.6  ft,  nearly,    Ans. 


TO  CALCI7LATB  THB  DIAMBTBR  OP  A  PIPB. 

1035*  There  is  no  simple  accurate  method  known  by 
which  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  may  be  calculated,  that  will 
give  the  exact  discharge  for  any  required  head  and  Icnj^th. 
All  methods  are  approximations  at  best,  but  the  follcjwinj^, 
which  is  based  on  formula  SO,  is  as  accurate  as  any,  and  is 
better  than  most  printed  formulas. 

Neglecting  the  fraction  ^  //,  in  formula  50,  and  s(jlving 
for  ^/, 

Assuming  thaty"=  .025,  for  a  trial  value,  the  above  equa- 
tion then  becomes 


//=  1.229V'^.  (51.) 
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Formula  60  may  also  be  written 

^=2.67^12^3^.  (52.) 

1036.  By  aid  of  formulas  51  and  52,  the  diameter  of 
a  pipe  may  be  approximated  as  follows: 

Rule. — Find  the  value  of  d  by  formula  SI;  substitute  this 
value  in  formula  49,  and  find  the  value  ofv^,  Then^  find 
from  the  table  the  value  of  f  corresponding  to  this  value  ofv^. 
Substitute  the  values  of  d  and  f  just  found^  in^  the  right-hand 
member  of  formula  S2f  and  solve  for  d;  t/ie  result  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe^  nearly  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Example. — ^A  pipe  2.000  feet  long  is  required  to  discharge  84,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour.  The  head  being  105  feet,  what  should  be 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  ? 

Solution. — By  formula  51  (remembering  that  Q  ia  gallons  per 
second\ 

Substituting  this  value  in  formula  49, 

24.51  X  6J      ^  __  .    ^ 
"^'m  =  — ,  .pj      =  9.3o2  feet  per  second. 

The  value  of  /  from  the  table  for  Vm  =  9.352,  is  .0201.  Substituting 
this  value  of/,  and  the  value  for  d,  found  above,  in  formula  52, 

^     o  r.^iVP^^^^X  2,0()()  4-  i  X  4.18)  (6|)«      .^"^ 
d=..,uY j-^^ =  401  +. 

Hence,  the  diameter  is  4".     Ans. 

1037.  If  this  value  were  again  substituted  in  formula 
49,  and  the  value  of  d  again  calculated  b}'  formula  52,  a  still 
closer  approximation  to  4"  would  be  obtained;  but  such  re- 
finement is  unnecessary,  since  the  next  larger  size  of  pipe, 
as  made  by  the  manufacturers,  is  4^'.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  example  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  Art.  1034.  For 
most  practical  calculations,  formula  51,  will  give  suffi- 
ciently exact  results. 

1038.  In  laying  pipes,  all  bends  and  elbows  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.     When  they  are  absolutely 


■ecessary,  they  should  be  as  l.irgc  as  the  circumstances  will 
^rmtt,  so  as  to  change  the  direction  gradually.  Sudden 
ibaDges  in  direction  destroy  the  velocity  very  rapidly,  and, 
lOnsequently,  reduce  the  discharge.  A  reduction  or  in- 
reasc  in  the  size  of  the  pipe,  oiring  to  screwing  on  of  branch 
pipes,  smaller  or  larger  than  the  main  pipe,  also  reduces  the 
Velocity. 


WTicn  bends  are  neces- 
»ry.  it  is  better  to  round 
as  shown  in  Fig. 
184,  than  to  have  a'  sharp 
bend  as  shown  in  Fig. 
185. 

^M  A  bend  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18fl,  is  very 
^fcestnictive  to  the  velocity.  A  rounded  elbow,  as  shown  in 
^^Pig.  1)^7,  should  be  used,  and  the  radius  should  be  made  as 
^■Brge  as  possible. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

r  whose  top  is  level  with  the  water  has  a  deptL  of  18'  mod 
Bbnodthof  20*:  wbat  is  the  actual  discbarge  per  mimile  ? 

An^  STaS  cu.  ft. 
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2.  A  weir  whose  top  is  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  82* 
broad  and  14'  deep ;  what  is  the  actual  discharge  per  minute  ? 

Ans.  14,733.8  gaL 

8.  What  is  the  mean  velocity  of  efflux  from  a  5-inch  pipe,  2^^  miles 
long,  under  a  head  of  65  feet  ?  Ans.  2.892  ft.  per  sec 

4.  In  the  last  example,  what  is  the  discharge  in  gallons  per  minute  ? 

Ans.  146.89  gal.  per  min. 

5.  What  head  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  4-inch  pipe,  1,200  feet  long, 
may  discharge  10,800  gallons  of  water  per  hour  ?  Ans.  27.1  ft 

6.  What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  that  is  8,700  feet  long,  in 
order  that  it  may  discharge  90,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  under  a 
head  of  180  feet    Give  diameter  to  nearest  inch  next  larger  in  size. 

Ans.  10*. 


PNEUMATICS. 


PROPERTIES  OF  AIH  AND  GASES. 


^^^ 


no 


1039.  Pneumatics  is  that  branch  of  Mechanics  which 
■ts  of  die  properties  of  gases. 

1040.  The  most  striking 
ture  concerning  gases  is  that, 
matter  Jttnu  small  the  quan- 

\ty  may  be,    they  will  always 

III  tht  vessels  which  contain 
them.  If  a  bladder  or  football 
is  partly  filled  with  air  and 
placed  under  a  glass  jar  (called 
a  receiver),  from  which  the 
air  has  been  exhausted,  the 
bladder  or  football  will  immedi-  ^ 
ately  expand,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1h8.      The  force  which   a   gas  Pin.  iss. 

always  exerts  when  confined  in  a  limited  .space,  is  called 
tension.  The  word  tension  in  this  case  means  pressure, 
and  is  only  used  in  this  sense  in  reference  to  gases. 

1041.  As  wafer  is  the  most  common  type  of  fluids,  so 
air  is  the  most  common  type  of  gases.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  that  air  was  imponderable,  i.  e.,  that  it  weighed 
nothing,  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1G50  that  it  was 

oven  that  air  really  had  weight.  A  cubic  inch  of  air, 
inder  ordinary  conditions,  weighs  .31  grain,  nearly.  The 
itio  of  the  weight  of  air  to  water  is  about  1  :  774;  that 
only  y^  as  heavy  as  water.  In  Art.  9S9  it 
was  shown  that  if  a  body  was  immersed  in  water,  and 
weighed  less  than  the  volume  of  water  displaced,  the  body 
~    old  rise  and  extend  partly  out  of  the  water.     The  same 

imrtln;  i;i.pyr!>[lil,  !-.■■;  |ja((e  tininttllmcly  ("llnwinB  ihc  litlc  pige. 
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is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  air.  If  a  vessel  made  of  light 
mat^nal  is  filled  with  a  gas  lighter  than  air,  so  that  the 
total  weight  of  the  vessel  and  gas  is  less  than  the  weight  of 
the  volume  of  air  which  they  displace,  the  vessel  will  rise. 
It  is  oa  this  principle  that  balloons  are  made. 

1042.  Since  air  has  weight,  it  is 
evident  that  the  enormous  quantity 
of  air  that  constitutes  the  atmos- 
phere must  exert  a  considerable  pres- 
sure upon  the  earth.  This  is  easily 
proven  by  taking  a  long  glass  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  filling  it  with 
mercury.  If  the  finger  is  placed  over 
the  open  end,  so  as  to  keep  the  mer- 
cury from  running  out,  and  the  tube 
13  inverted  and  placed  in  a  cup  of 
mercury,  as  shown  in  Fig.  183,  the 
mercury  will  fall,  then  rise,  and  after 
a  few  oscillations  will  come  to  rest  at 
a  height  above  the  top  of  the  mercury 
in  the  glass  equal  to  about  30  inches. 
This  height  will  always  be  the  same 
under  the  same  atmospheric  condi- 
tions (allowance  being  made  for  the 
effects  of  capillary  attraction).  Now, 
.^  if  the  atmosphere  has  weight,  it  must 
press  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  glass  with  equal  in- 
Fio.  IBB.  tensity  upon  every  square  unit,  ex- 

cept upon  that  part  of  the  surface  occupied  by  the  tube. 
According  to  Pascal's  law  (see  Art.  970),  this  pressure  is 
transmitted  in  all  directions.  There  being  nothing  in  the 
tube,  except  the  mercury,  to  counterbalance  the  upward  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  the  mercury  falls  in  the  tube  until  it  exerts  a 
downward  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  cup  sufficiently  great  to  counterbalance  the  upward  pres- 
sure produced  by  the  atmosphere.     In  order  that  there  shall 
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be  equilibrium^  the  pressure  of  the  air  per  unit  of  area  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  glass  must  equal  the 
pressure  (weight)  exerted  per  unit  of  area  by  the  mercury 
inside  of  the  tube.  Suppose  that  the  area  of  the  inside  of  the 
tube  is  one  square  inch  ;  then,  since  mercury  is  13.6  times  as 
heavy  as  water,  the  weight  of  the  mercurial  column  is  .03017 
X  13.6  X  30  =  14.7574  pounds.  The  actual  height  of  the 
mercury  is  a  little  less  than  30  inches,  and  the  actual  weight 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  is  a  little  less  than  .03617 
pound.  When  these  considerations  are  taken  into  account, 
the  average  weight  of  the  mercurial  column  at  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  14.69  pounds,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  14.7 
pounds.  Since  this  weight,  exerted  upon  1  square  inch  of 
the  liquid  in  the  glass,  just  produced  equilibrium,  it  is  plain 
that  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air  is  14.T  pounds  upon  every 
square  inch  of  surface. 

1043.  Vacuum. — The  space  between  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  is  called  a 
vacuum,  meaning  that  it  is  an  entirely  empty  space,  and 
does  not  contain  any  substance,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  If 
there  was  a  gas  of  some  kind  there,  no  matter  how  small  the 
quantity  might  be,  it  would  expand,  filling  the  space,  and 
its  tension  would  cause  the  column  of  mercury  to  fall  and 
become  shorter,  according  to  the  amount  of  gas  or  air  present. 
The  space  is  then  called  a  partial  vacuum.  If  the  mer- 
cury fell  1  inch,  so  that  the  column  was  only  20  inches  high, 
we  should  say,  in  ordinary  language,  that  there  were  ^0  inches 
of  vacuum.  If  it  fell  8  inches,  wc  would  say  that  there  were 
23  inches  of  vacuum  ;  if  it  fell  10  inches,  we  would  say  that 
there  were  14  inches  of  vacuum,  etc.  Hence,  when  the 
vacuum  gauge  of  a  condensing  engine  shows  20  inches  of 
vacuum,  there  is  enough  air  in  the  condenser  to  produce 

j^Q 20  4 

a  pressure  of  - — — —  x  14.7  =  —  -  X  14.7  =  1.00  pounds  per 

square  inch.  In  all  cases  where  the  mercurial  column  is 
used  to  measure  a  vacuum,  the  height  of  the  column  in 
inches  gives  the  number  of  inches  of  vacuum.     Thus,  if  the 
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1046*  l^th  air,  as  with  water,  the  lower  we  get,  the 
greater  the  pressure,  and  the  higher  we  get,  the  less  the 
pressure.  At  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  height  of  the  mer- 
curial column  is  about  80  inches;  at  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  it  is  24.7  inches;  at  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  80.5 
inches;  at  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  16.9  inches;  at  8 
miles,  it  is  16.4  inches,  and  at  6  mites  above  the  sea  level,  it 
is  8.9  inches. 

The  density  also  varies  with  the  altitude;  that  is,  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
will  not  weigh  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  at  sea  level.  This  is 
proved  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  at  a  height  of  3^  milas 
the  mercurial  column  measures  but  15  inches,  indicating' 
that  half  the  weight  of  the  entire  atmosphere  is  beloW  that. 
It  is  known  that  the  height  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  at 
least  50  miles;  hence,  the  air  just  before  reaching  the  limit 
must  be  in  an  exceedingly  rarefied  state.  It  is  by  means  of 
barometers  that  great  heights  are  measured.  The  aneroid 
barometer  has  the  heights  marked  on  the  dial,  so  that  it  can 
be  read  directly.  With  the  mercurial  barometer,  the  heights 
must  be  calculated  from  the  reading. 

1 047.  The  atmospheric  pressure  is  everywhere  present, 
and  presses  all  objects  in  all  directions  with  equal  force.  If 
a  book  is  laid  upon  the  table,  the  air  presses  upon  it  in 
every  direction  with  an  equal  average  force  of  14.7  pounds 
per  square  inch.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  would  take 
considerable  force  to  raise  a  book  from  the  table,  since,  if  the 
size  of  the  book  were  8  inches  by  5  inches,  the  pressure  upon 
it  is  8  X  5  X  14:. 7  =  588  pounds;  but  there  is  an  equal  pres- 
sure beneath  the  book  to  counteract  the  pressure  on  the  top. 
It  would  now  seem  as  though  it  would  require  a  great  force 
to  open  the  book,  since  there  are  two  pressures  of  588  pounds 
each,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  and  tending  to  crush  the 
book;  so  it  would  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  layer  of  air 
between  each  leaf  acting  upwards  and  downwards  with  a  pres- 
sure of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  two  metal  plates  be 
made  as  perfectly  smooth  and  flat  as  it  is  possible  to  g* 
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Ltch  up  to  an  8  or  10  inch  face.  They  consist  of  a  cylin- 
■■ical  box  of  metal,  with  a  top  of  thin,  elastic,  corrugated 
letal.  The  air  is  removed  from  the  box.  When  the  atmos- 
leric  pressure  increases,  the  top  is  pressed  inwards,  and 
hen  it  is  diminished,  the  top  is  pressed  outwards  by  its 
wn  elasticity,  aided  by  a  spring  beneath.  These  movements 
the  cover  are  transmitted  and  multiplied  by  a  combJna- 
ion  of  delicate  levers  which  act  upon  an  index  hand  and 


iuse  it  to  move  either  to  the  right  or  leftover  a  graduated 
These  barometers  are  self -correcting  (compensated) 
or  variations  in  temperature.  They  are  very  portable, 
icciipying  but  a  small  space,  and  are  so  delicate  that  they 
said  to  show  a  difference  in  the  atmospheric  pressure 
'hen  transferred  from  the  table  to  the  floor.  They  must  be 
indled  with  care,  as  they  are  easily  injured.  The  mercurial 
TOmeter  is  the  standard. 
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1046.  With  air,  as  with  water,  the  lower  vo  get,  the 
greater  the  pressure,  and  the  higher  we  get,  the  less  the 
pressure.  At  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  height  of  the  mer- 
curial column  is  about  30  inches;  at  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  it  is  24.7  inches;  at  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  20,6 
inches;  at  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  16.9  inches;  at  .'1 
miles,  it  is  10.4  inches,  and  at  6  miles  above  the  sea  level,  it 
is  8.9  inches. 

The  density  also  varies  with  the  altitude;  that  is,  a  cubic 
foot  o£  air  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
will  not  weigh  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  at  sea  level.  This  is 
proved  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  at  a  height  of  SJ  miles 
the  mercurial  column  measures  but  15  inches,  indicating 
that  half  the  weight  of  the  entire  atmosphere  is  below  thai. 
It  is  known  that  the  height  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  at 
least  50  miles;  hence,  the  air  just  before  reaching  the  limit 
must  be  in  an  exceedingly  rarefied  state.  It  is  by  means  ni 
barometers  that  great  heights  are  measured.  The  aneroid 
barometer  has  the  heights  marked  on  the  dial,  so  that  it  can 
be  read  directly.  With  the  mercurial  barometer,  the  heights 
must  be  calculated  from  the  reading, 

1047.  The  atmospheric  pressure  is  everywhere  present, 
and  presses  all  objects  in  all  directions  with  equal  force.  If 
a  book  is  laid  upon  the  table,  the  air  presses  upon  it  in 
every  direction  with  an  equal  average  force  of  14. 7  pounds 
per  square  inch.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  would  take 
considerable  force  to  raise  a  book  from  the  table,  since,  if  the 
size  of  the  book  were  8  inches  by  B  inches,  the  pressure  upon 
it  is  8  X  5  X  14,7  =  588  pounds;  but  there  is  an  equal  pres- 
sure beneath  the  book  to  counteract  the  pressure  on  the  top. 
It  would  now  seem  as  though  it  would  require  a  great  force 
to  open  the  book,  since  there  are  two  pressures  of  588  pounds 
each,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  and  tending  to  crush  the 
book ;  so  it  would  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  layer  of  air 
between  each  leaf  acting  upwards  and  downwards  with  a  pres- 
sure of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  two  metal  plates  be 
made  as  perfectly  smooth  and  flat  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
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them,  and  the  edge  of  one  be  laid  upon  the  edge  of  the 
other,  so  that  one  may  be  slid  upon  the  other,  and  the  air 
thus  excluded,  it  will  take  an  immense  force,  compared  with 
the  weight  of  the  plates,  to  separate  them.  This  is  because 
the  full  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  is  then 
exerted  upon  each  plate  with  no  counteracting  equal  pres- 
sure between  them. 

If  a  piece  of  flat  glass  be  laid  upon  a  flat  surface  that  has 
been  previously  moistened  with  water,  it  will  require  con- 
siderable force  to  separate  them ;  this  is  because  the  water 
helps  to  fill  up  the  pores  in  the  flat  surface  and  glass,  and 
thus  creates  a  partial  vacuum  between  the  glass  and  the 
surface,  thereby  reducing  the  counter  pressure  beneath  the 
glass. 

1048.     Tension   of  Gases. — In   Fig.  189    the    space 

above  the  column  of  mercury  was  said  to  be  a  vacuum,  and 

that   if   any  gas  or  air  was  present,  it  would  expand,  its 

tension   forcing   the   column   of   mercury  downwards.      If 

enough  gas  is  admitted  to  cause  the  mercury  to  stand  at 

14  7 
15  inches,  the  tension  of  the  gas  is  evidently  — '—  =  7. 35  pounds 

per  square  inch,  since  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air  of  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch  only  balances  15  inches,  instead  of  30 
inches,  of  mercury;  that  is,  it  balances  only  half  as  much  as 
it  would  if  there  were  no  gas  in  the  tube ;  therefore,  the 
pressure  (tension)  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  is  7.35  pounds.  If 
more  gas  is  admitted  until  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column 
is  just  level  with  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  the  gas  in  the  tube 
has  then  a  tension  equal  to  the  outside  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Suppose  that  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fitted 
with  a  piston,  and  that  the  total  length  of  the  inside  of  the 
tube  is  36  inches.  If  the  piston  be  shoved  upwards  so  that 
the  space  occupied  by  the  gas  is  18  inches  long,  instead  of  36 
inches,  the  temperature  remaining  the  same  as  before,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  tension  of  the  gas  within  the  tube  is 
29.4:  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  gas  is  only  half  that  in  the  tube 
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before  the  piston  was  moved,  while  the  pressure  is  twice  at 

great,  since  14.7  X  2  =  29.4  pounds.    If  the  piston  be  shoved 

up,  so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  gas  is  only  9  inches, 

instead  of  18  inches,  the  temperature  still  remaining  the 

same,  the  pressure  will  be  found  to  be  58. 8  pounds  per  square 

inch.    The  volume  has  again  been  reduced  cme-half  ,  and  the 

pressure  increased  2  times,  since  29.4  X  2  =  58.8  pounds. 

The  space  now  occupied  by  the  gas  is  9  inches  long,  whereas, 

before  the  piston  was  moved  it  was  36  inches  long  ;  as  the 

tube  was  assumed  to  be  of  uniform  diameter  throughout  its 

g 
length,  the  volume  is  now  ^  =  i  of  its  original  volume,  and 

its  pressure  is  yr^  =  4  times  its  original  pressure.  More- 
over, if  the  temperature  of  the  confined  gas  remains  the 
same,  the  pressure  and  volume  will  always  vary  in  a  similar 
way.  The  law  which  states  these  effects  is  called  MarioMs 
Law^  and  is  as  follows: 

1049«     Marlotte's  La^w. — The  temperature  remaining 

the  samCy  the  volume  of  a  given  quantity  of  gas  varies 
inversely  as  the  pressure. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  :  If  the  volume  of  the  gas  is 
diminished  to  ^,  ^,  \^  etc.,  of  its  former  volume,  the  tension 
will  be  increased  2,  3,  5,  etc.,  times,  or  if  the  outside  pres- 
sure be  increased  2,  3,  5,  etc.,  times,  the  volume  of  the  gas 
will  be  diminished  to  ^,  J,  •},  etc.,  of  its  original  volume,  the 
temperature  remaining  constant.  It  also  means  that  if  a 
gas  is  under  a  certain  pressure,  and  the  pressure  is  dimin- 
ished to  J,  I,  ^V>  ^tc,  of  its  original  pressure,  that  the  volume 
of  the  confined  gas  will  be  increased  2,  3, 10,  etc.,  times — its 
tension  decreasing  at  the  same  rate. 

Suppose  3  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  under  a  pressure  of  60 
pounds  per  square  inch  in  a  cylinder  fitted  with  a  movable 
piston ;  then,  the  product  of  the  volume  and  pressure  is  3  X 
GO  =  180.  Let  the  volume  be  increased  to  6  cubic  feet,  then 
the  pressure  will  be  30  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  30  X  <> 
=  180,  as  before.     Let  the  volume  be  increased  to  24  cubic 
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24 

feet,  it  IS  then  -—  =  8  times  its  original  volume,  and  the 

pressure  is  i  of  its  original  pressure,  or  60  X  i  =  7^  pounds, 
and  24  X  7^^  =  180,  as  in  the  two  preceding  cases.  It  will 
now  be  noticed  that  if  a  gas  be  enclosed  within  a  confined 
space,  and  allowed  to  expand  without  losing  any  heat,  f/ie 
product  of  the  pressure^  and  the  corresponding  volume  for  one 
position  of  the  piston^  is  the  same  as  for  any  other  position  of 
the  piston.  If  the  piston  were  to  compress  the  air,  the  same 
result  would  be  obtained. 

Let  /   =  pressure  for  one  position  of  the  piston ; 

p^  =  pressure  for  any  other  position  of  the  piston ; 

V  =  volume  corresponding  to  the  pressure/; 

v^  =  volume  corresponding  to  the  pressure  p^. 
Then,  pv=p^v^.  (53.) 

1050*  Knowing  the  volume  and  the  pressure  for  any 
position  of  the  piston,  and  the  volume  for  any  other  position, 
the  pressure  may  be  calculated,  or,  if  the  pressure  is  known 
for  any  other  position,  the  volume  may  be  calculated. 

Example. — If  1.875  cubic  feet  of  air  be  under  a  pressure  of  72 
pounds  per  square  inch  (a)  what  wiU  be  the  pressure  when  the  volume 
is  increased  to  2  cubic  feet  ?  (fi)  to  3  cubic  feet  ?  {c)  to  9  cubic  feet  ? 

Solution. — Solving  formula  53,  tor  Pi,  the  unknown  pressure, 

/x      ji       P'^       72x1.875       fl-,  ,,  .         . 

(a)  pi  1=1^-—  = ^-^ =  67|  lb.  per  sq.  m.     Ans. 

(b)  px  = ~ =  45  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Ans. 

o 

(c)  pi  =  -» =  15  lb.  per  sq.  m.     Ans. 

Example. — Ten  cubic  feet  of  air  have  a  tension  of  5.6  pounds  per 
square  inch ;  {d)  what  is  the  volume  when  the  tension  is  4  pounds ! 
{Jf)  8  pounds  ?  {c)  25  pounds  ?  {d)  100  pounds  ? 

Solution. — Solving  formula  53,  for  Vu 

/  \                                  /t/      5.6x  10       .  .         r*       A 
{a)  Vy  =^-r-  — -. =  14  cu.  ft.     Ans. 

{p)  7/1  = =  7  cu.  ft.     Ans. 

(c)  Vi  =  — ^ —  =  2.24  cu.  ft.     Ans. 

(«)  Vi  =  — j^^  =  .56  cu.  ft    Ans. 
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1  OS  1  •  NoTB. — ^There  are  two  mm  of  mettaring  the  preaBure  of 
a  gas :  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  manometer,  and  by 
means  of  a  sauijpe.  The  manometer  generally  used  is  practically  the 
same  as  a  mercurial  barometer,  except  that  the  tube  is  much  longer, 
so  that  pressures  equal  to  several  atmospheres  may  be  measured,  and 
is  enlarged  and  bent  into  a  U  shape  at  the  lower  end;  both  lower  and 
upper  ends  are  open,  the  lower  end  being  connected  to  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  gas  whose  pressure  it  is  desired  to  measure.  The  gauge 
is  so  common  that  no  description  of  it  will  be  given  here.  With  both 
the  manometer  described  above  and  the  gauge,  the  pressures  recorded 
are  the  amounts  by  which  they  exceed  tS»  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
are  called  the  sauffe  preasures.  To  find  the  real  pressure, 
called  the  abeoTute  pressure,  the  atmosiAeric  pressure  must  be 
added  to  the  gauge  pressure.  In  all  formulas  in  whicn  the  pressure  of 
a  gas  or  steam  is  used,  the  absolute  pressure  must  be  used,  unless  the 
gauge  pressure  is  distinctly  specifiea  as  being  the  proper  pressure  to 
use.  For  convenience,  all  pressures  given  in  Arts.  Itl30  to  1088, 
inclusive,  and  in  the  questions  referring  to  these  articles,  will  be 
absolute  pressures,  and  the  word  **  absolute"  wiU  be  omitted  to  avoid 
its  constant  repetition. 

lOSZ.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  Mariotte's  law,  it 
may  be  stated  that  tke  density  of  a  gas  varies  dtrectly  as  the 
pressure^  and  inversely  as  the  volume;  that  is^  the  density  in- 
creases  as  the  pressure  increases^  and  decreases  as  'the  volume 
increases. 

This  is  evident,  since  if  a  gas  has  a  tension  of  %  atmo- 
spheres, or  14.7  X  2  =  29.4  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  will 
weigh  twice  as  much  as  the  same  volume  would  if  the  ten- 
sion was  1  atmosphere,  or  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  For, 
let  the  volume  be  increased  until  it  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
original  volume,  the  tension  will  then  be  1  atmosphere.  The 
total  weight  of  the  gas  has  not  been  changed,  but  there  are 
now  2  cubic  feet  for  every  1  cubic  foot  of  the  original 
volume,  and  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  now  is  only  half  as 
great  as  before.  Thus,  the  density  decreases  as  the  volume 
increases,  and  as  an  increase  of  pressure  causes  a  decrease 
of  volume,  the  density  increases  as  the  pressure  increases. 

Let  D  be  the  density  corresponding  to  the  pressure/  and 
volume  v^  and  /?,  be  the  density  corresponding  to  the  pres- 
sure/, and  volume  t',  ;  then, 

/:/;=A:/^.  <>r/A-AA  (54.) 

and        V  :  D^  =  7\  :  />,  or  7'  I)  ~  7\  D^.  (55.) 

Since  the  weight  is  proportional  to  the  density,  the 
weights  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  densities  in  formulas 
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54  and  55#  Thus,  let  W^be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
air  or  other  gas,  whose  volume  is  z/ and  pressure  is/;  let 
IV^  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  when  the  volume  is  z/,  and 
pressure  is/,;  then, 

/^K,=A^F:        (s©-) 

vW=^v^W,.  (57.) 

Example. — ^The  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  air  at  a  temperature  of 
60'  F.,  and  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  (14.7  pounds  per  square 
inch),  is  .0763  pound;  what  would  be  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  if  the 
volume  were  compressed  until  the  tension  was  5  atmospheres,  the  tem- 
perature still  being  60*  F.  ? 

Solution. — Applying  formula  56,/  H^i  =/,  H^,  or  1  x  W^i  =  5  x 
.0703.     Hence,  Wi  =  .8815  lb.  per  cu.  ft.     Ans. 

Example. — If  in  the  last  example  the  air  had  expanded  until  the 
tension  was  5  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  would  have  been  its  weight 
per  cubic  foot  ? 

Solution. — Applying  formula  56,  /  Jf^,  =/i  W.  Here  /  =  14.7,  /i 
=  5  and  ^=.0763.  Hence,  147 X  W^i  =  5x.0763,  or  JK,  =  ^^  = 
•02595  lb.  per  cu.  ft.    Ans. 

Example. — If  6.75  cubic  feet  of  air,  at  a  temperature  of  60*^  F.,  and  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  are  compressed  to  2.25  cubic  feet  (the  tem- 
perature still  remaining  60°  F.),  what  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
the  compressed  air  ? 

Solution.— Applying  formula  57,  v  IV  =s  vx  IVu  or  6.75  X  .076?  = 
2.25  X  ^1 ;  hence,  Wx  =  ^'^^^'^^^  ^  ,2289  lb.  per  cu.  ft.     Ans. 

1053.     In  all   that   has  been  said  before,  it  has  been 

stated  that  the  temperature  was  constant ;  the  reason  for 

this  will  now  be  explained.     Suppose  five  cubic  feet  of  air  to 

be  confined  in  a  cylinder  placed  in  a  vacuum,  so  that  there 

will  be  no  pressure  due  to  the  atmosphere,  and  suppose  the 

cylinder  to  be  fitted  with  a  piston  weighing  say  100  pounds, 

and  having  an  area  of  10  square  inches.     The  tension  of  the 

100 
gas  will  be-— T-=  10  pounds  per  square  inch.     Suppose  that 

the  temperature  of  the  air  is  32°  P.,  and  that  it  is  heated 
until  the  temperature  is  33*"  P.,  i.  e.,  the  temperature  is 
1**,  it  will  be  found  that  the  piston  has  risen  a  certain  amount, 
and,  consequently,   the  volume   has  increased,  while  the 
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pressure  is  the  same  as  before,  or  10  pounds  per  square  inch. 
If  more  heat  is  applied  until  the  temperature  of  the  g^as  is 
84^  P.,  it  will  be  found  that  the  piston  has  again  risen,  and 
the  volume  again  increased,  while  the  pressure  still  remains 
the  same.  It  will  be  found  that  for  every  increase  of  tem- 
perature there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  volume. 
The  law  which  expresses  this  change,  is  called  Gay-Lussac*s 
LaWy  and  is  as  follows: 

1054.  Gay-Lrttsaac'^  LiH^w. — If  the  pressure  remains 
constant y  every  increase  of  temperature  of  t*  F.  produces  in  a 
given  quantity  of  gas  an  expansion  of  ^4v  ^f  ^^^  volume  at 
SfS^  F. 

If  the*  pressure  remains  constant,  it  will  also  be  found  that 
every  decrease  of  temperature  of  1^  P.,  will  cause  a  decrease 
of  rfr  of  the  volume  at  32""  P. 
Let  V  =  original  volume  of  gas; 
v^  =  final  volume  of  gas; 
/  =  temperature  corresponding  to  volume  v\ 
/,  =  temperature  corresponding  to  volume  v^. 

'^^«'^'  ^•  =  K^+7)-         («»•> 

That  is,  the  volume  of  gas  after  heating  {or  cooling)  equals 
the  original  volume^  multiplied  by  4^0^  plus  tlu  final  tem- 
perature, divided  by  460,  plus  the  original  temperature. 

Example. —  5  cubic  feet  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  45"",  are  heated 
under  constant  pressure  up  to  177** ;  what  is  its  volume  ? 

Solution. — Applying  formula  58, 

/460  +  /A         /460  + 177\      ^  ^^^         -,       . 
Vx^vX  -j^TT — \ )  =  51  .^,,       .^  )  =  6.307  cu.  ft.     Ans. 
\  460  +  /  /         V  460  +  45  y 

1055.  Suppose  that  a  certain  volume  of  gas  is  confined 
in  a  vessel  so  that  it  cannot  expand ;  in  other  words,  sup- 
pose that  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  before  mentioned  to  be 
fastened  so  that  it  cannot  move.  Let  a  gauge  be  placed  on 
the  cylinder  so  that  the  tension  of  the  confined  gas  can  be 
registered.  If  the  gas  is  heated,  it  will  be  found  that  for 
every  increase  of  temperature  of  1**  F.,  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  -^^  of  the  tension.     That  is,  the 
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volume  remaining  constant,  the  tension  increases  ^^r  ^^  ^^^ 
original  tension  for  every  degree  rise  of  temperature. 

Let/  =  the  original  tension; 

/  =  the  corresponding  temperature; 

/,  =  final  tension ; 

/,  =  final  temperature, 

■"•«..  A=/(^).  (59.) 

That  is,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  be  heated  {or  cooled) 
from  /°  to  /j°,  the  volume  remaining  constant^  the  resulting 
tension  p^  will  be  equal  to  the  original  tension^  viultiplicd 
by  JfiO^  plus  the  final  temperature^  divided  by  JfiO^  plus  the 
original  temperature. 

Example. — If  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  heated  under  constant  vol- 
ume from  45*  to  177",  what  is  the  resulting  tension,  the  original  tension 
being  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Solution. — Applying  formula  59, 

1056*  According  to  the  modern  and  now  generally 
accepted  theory  of  heat,  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  all 
bodies  are  in  an  incessant  state  of  vibration.  The  vibratory 
movement  in  the  liquids  is  faster  than  in  the  solids,  and  in 
the  gases,  faster  than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  Any 
increase  of  heat  increases  the  vibrations,  and  a  decrease  of 
heat  decreases  them.  From  experiments  and  calculations 
based  upon  higher  mathematics,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
at  460°  below  zero,  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  all  these  vibra- 
tions cease.  This  point  is  called  the  absolute  zero,  and 
ail  temperatures  reckoned  from  this  point  are  called  the 
absolute  temperatures.  The  point  of  absolute  zero  has 
never  been  reached,  the  lowest  recorded  temperature  being 
about  393**  F.  below  zero,  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  a  mean- 
ing, and  is  used  in  many  formulas,  being  nearly  always 
denoted  by  71  The  ordinary  temperatures  are  denoted  by 
/.  When  the  word  temperature  alone  is  used,  the  meaning 
is  the  same  as  ordinarily  used,  but  when  absolute  tempera- 
ture is  specified,  460°  F.  must  be  added  to  the  temperature. 
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The  absolute    tem^ierature    corresponding    to   212"   F,    is 
460  +  213  =  678°  F.     If  the  absolute  temperature  is  given, 
the  ordinary  temperature  may  be  found  by  subtracting  iGO 
from  the   absolute  temperature.     Thus,  the  absolute  tem- 
perature being  680'  F.,  fthat  is  the  temperature  ? 
880°  —  400"  =  CO". 
Let/  =  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
y=  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet;        ^-^ 
T=  absolute  temperature; 
ff  =  weight  in  pounds. 

Then,  /r=  .37058  7".        (eO.) 

That  is,  the  pressure  ht  pounds  per  square  inch,  tmUt^ied 
by  the  volume  of  the  air  in  cubic  feet,  equals  .S706S  times  ike 
absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  the  pressure  p  and 
volume  V. 

In  this  formula,  the  weight  of  the  air  is  1  pound. 

ExAUPLB.— The  pressure  upon  9  cubic  feet  of  air  welghlBy  I  poond 
is  90  poiuids  per  square  inch;  what  is  the  temperature  ? 

Solution.  —  Api^ying:  fonnuU  «0,  /  F  =  . 87008  T,  or  SOxBs: 
.37059  T\  hence.  T=  -^^  =  485.8%  nearly.  486.8'  -  460  =  26.8*,  the 
temperature.    Ans. 

ExAHPLB. — What  is  the  volume  of  I  pound  of  air  whose  temperatare 
is  60°  F.  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  ? 

Solution.— Applying  formula  60,  p  r=  .87052  T.  SubatitutinK, 
14.7X  K=. 87053  X  (460 +  60)  =  .37052X620,  or  V=^^~^^  = 
18.107  cubic  feet,    Ans. 

1057.     If  the  weight  of  the  air  be  greater  or  less  than  1 
pound,  the  following  formula  must  be  used: 
/I^=  .37052  WT.         (61.) 

That  is,  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  multiplied 
by  the  volume  in  cubic  feet,  equals  .37053  times  the  weight  in 
pounds  multiplied  by  the  absolute  temperature. 

Example. —  8  cubic  feet  of  air  weighing. 35  pound,  are  under  a  pres- 
sure of  48  pounds  per  square  inch ;  what  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  ? 

Solution,— Applying  formula  61, /F=  .37053  (fr.  Substituting. 
48  X  8  =  .37053  X  .33  X  r,  or  T^  .aiSa^x.SS  ==^-"°-^'-  Then, 
l.lia4-  -  460°  =  650.4°.     kxiA. 
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ExAJiPLE. — ^What  is  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  air  at  a  tempera^ 
ture  of  32',  and  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  ? 

SoLUTiox.— Applying  formula  6 1 ,  /  K  = . 87052  JVT,    Substituting. 

147xl  =  .87052x(460  +  32)X  IV,  or 

If  the  pressure  be  taken  as  1469856  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
absolute  zero  as  459.4*,  instead  of  460^*  below  zero,  and  if  .370514  be 
used,  instead  of  .87052,  more  exact  values,  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot 

- ,  ,  1469856  ^o^o  iu  1 

^^"^^  ^^  .370514  X  491.4  =  '^^^  ^^^  ''^'''^^' 

Example. — What  is  the  exact  volume  of  1  pound  of  air  at  a  temper- 
ature of  32',  and  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  ?  Take  absolute  zero 
at  459.4,  and  the  pressure  as  14.69856  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Solution.—  /K=.370514  H^T;  or  14  69856  X  K=.370514x  1  X 
(459.4  +  32).     y=  '^^^4 69856^^^  =  12.387  cu.  ft.     Ans. 

1058.  If  in  the  formula /r=  .37052  IV  T,  both  sides  of 
the  equation  be  divided  by   T  (which,  of  course,  does  not 

alter  the  equality),  there  results  the  expression  ^-yr  =  .37052 

W.     Let  /j,  F,  and  7\  represent  the  pressure,  volume  and 
temperature  of  the  same  weight  of  air  in  another  state; 

then, /,F;  =  .  37052  H^r,.     Dividing  both  sides  by   /;,  ^^ 

=  .  37052  PK     Therefore,  since  ^-rp  and'^-yr-^  are  equal  to  the 

same  thing  (i.  e.,. 37052 W^),  they  are  equal  to  each  other, 
and 

This  very  important  formula  is  the  complete  expression 
of  Gay-Lussac's  law,  and  is  true  for  any  of  the  so-called  per- 
manent gases.  It  was  from  this  formula  that  formulas  58 
and  59  were  derived.     Thus,  let  the  pressure  be  constant ; 

then,  /  =  A,   and  ^-^  =  A^,  or   J  ,  =  -^  =  ^(400  + // 

pV 
Similarly,  letting  the  volume  be  constant,  F=  F^,  and  ^-yr 
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=  ^,orA  =  ^=/(^±^).     So,  al«o,  by  letting  the 

PV    ^  V 
temperature  be  constant^  7"=  7"^  and  *^  sr-^Jii,  or  /K= 

/,  F,,  which  is  the  same  as  formula  53. 

1 059«  In  formulas  53,  62^  685  and  64,  it  matters  not 
with  what  units  the  pressures  and  volumes  are  measured, 
except  that  they  must  be  the  same  throughout  the  same 
example,  and  the  pressures  must  always  be  absolute  pressures. 


BXAM  PLB8    FOR    PSACTICB. 

1.  A  vessel  contains  25  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  a  pressore  of  18  pounds 
per  square  inch;  if  125  cubic  feet  of  gas  having  the  same  pressure  wrt 
forced  into  the  vessel,  what  will  be  the  resulting  pressure? 

Ans.  106  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

2.  A  pound  of  air  has  a  temperature  of  126**,  and  a  pressure  of  1 
atmosphere;  what  volume  does  it  occupy?  Ana.  14.77  cu.  ft 

8.  The  volume  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  at  cut-off 
is  1.85  cubic  foot,  and  the  pressure  is  85  pounds  per  square  inch;  if  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  25  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  is 
the  new  volume?  Ans.  4.59  cu.  ft 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  air  has  a  volume  of  26.7  cubic  feet,  a  pres- 
sure of  19.3  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  temperature  of  42**;  what  is 
the  weight?  Ans.  2.77  lb. 

5.  A  receiver  contains  180  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  a  pressure  of  20 
pounds  per  square  inch ;  if  a  vessel  holding  12  cubic  feet,  to  be  filled 
from  the  receiver  until  its  pressure  is  20  pounds  per  square  inch,  what 
will  be  the  pressure  in  the  receiver?  Ans.  18J  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

6.  10  cubic  feet  of  air  having  a  pressure  of  22  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  a  temperature  of  75',  are  heated  until  the  temperature  is  800*; 
the  volume  remaining  the  same,  what  is  the  new  pressure? 

Ans.  31.25  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

7.  If  a  spherical  shell  whose  outside  diameter  is  18  inches,  has  a  part 
of  the  air  within  it  removed  until  the  pressure  is  5  pounds  per  square 
inch,  what  is  the  total  pressure  due  to  the  atmosphere  tending  to  crush 
the  shell?  Ans.  9,878.421b. 

THE   MIXING    OF   GASES. 

1060.  If  two  liquids  which  do  not  act  chemically  upon 
each  other  are  mixed  together  and  allowed  to  stand,  it  will 
be  found  that  after  a  time  the  two  liquids  have  separated, 
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and  that  the  heavier  has  fallen  to  the  bottom.  If  two  equal 
vessels,  containing  gases  of  different  densities,  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  each  other,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
mixed  in  equal  proportions  after  a  short  time.  If  one  vessel 
be  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  heavier  gas  be  in  the 
lower  vessel,  the  same  result  will  occur.  The  greater  the 
difference  of  the  densities  of  the  two  gases,  the  quicker  they 
will  mix.  It  is  assumed  that  no  chemical  action  takes  place 
between  the  two  gases.  When  the  two  gases  have  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure,  the  pressure  of  the  mixture  will 
be  the  same;  this  is  evident,  since  the  total  volume  has  not 
been  changed,  and  unless  the  volume  or  temperature 
changes,  the  pressure  cannot  change.  This  property  of  the 
mixing  of  gases  is  a  very  valuable  one,  since,  if  they  acted 
like  liquids,  carbonic  acid  gas  (the  result  of  combustion), 
which  is  2^  times  as  heavy  as  air,  would  remain  next  to  the 
earth,  instead  of  dispersing  into  the  atmosphere,  the  result 
being  that  no  animal  life  could  exist. 

1061*  Mixtures  of  Equal  Volumes  of  Gases 
Having  Unequal  Pressures. — If  two  gases  having  equal 
volumes  and  temperatures^  but  different  pressures^  be  mixed 
in  a  vessel  whose  volume  equals  one  of  tlie  equal  volumes  of 
the  gas y  the  pressure  of  the  mixture  will  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  two  pressures^  provided  that  the  temperature  remains 
the  same  as  before. 

Example. — Two  vessels  containing  8  cubic  feet  of  gas,  each  at  a 
temperature  of  60",  and  subjected  to  pressures  of  40  pounds  and  25 
pounds  per  square  inch,  respectively,  are  placed  in  communication 
with  each  other,  and  all  the  gcs  is  compressed  into  one  vessel.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  is  also  60',  what  is  the  pressure  ? 

Solution. — According  to  the  rule  just  given,  the  pressure  will  be 
40  H-  25  =  65  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  may  be  proven  by  applica- 
tions of  Mariotte's  law;  thus,  compress  the  gas  whose  pressure  is  25 
pounds  per  square  inch  until  its  pressure  is  40  pounds;  its  volume  may 
be  found  \h\x%\  pv—p^Vx,  or  25x3  =  40X7/;  whence,  z/ =  1.875 
cubic  feet.  Let  communication  be  established  between  the  two 
vessels,  the  pressure  will  evidently  be  40  jwunds  and  the  total  volume 
8  -f  1.875  =  4.875  cubic  feet.  If  this  be  compressed  until  the  volume  is 
8  cubic  feet,  the  temperature  remaining  at  60'  throughout  the  whole 
operation,  the  final  pressure  may  be  found  by  formula  53,/  v  —Px  Vi, 
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40  V  4.875 

Thus,  40  X  ^875  =^1  X  8,  and^i  =  — ^ s  65  pounds  per  square 

inch,  as  before. 

1062.  Mixture  of  Two  Gases  Ha^lnip  Unequal 
Volumes  and  Pressures. 

Let  V  and  /  be  the  volume  and  pressure,  respectively,  of 
one  of  the  gases. 

Let  v^  and  p^  be  the  volume  and  pressure,  respectively,  of 
the  other  gas. 

Let  V  and/*  be  the  volume  and  pressure,  respectively,  of 
the  mixture.     Then,  if  the  temperature  remains  the  same, 

VP-vp^v^f^.         (63.) 

That  is,  if  the  temperature  is  constant^  the  volume  after 
mixture^  multiplied  by  the  resulting  pressure^  equals  the  vol* 
ume  of  one  gas  before  mixture  multiplied  by  its  pressure^  plus 
the  volume  of  the  other  gas  multiplied  by  its  pressure. 

Example. — ^Two  gases  of  the  same  temperature,  having  volumes  of 
7  cubic  feet  and  4f  cubic  feet,  and  whose  pressures  are  27  pounds  and 

18  pounds  per  square  inch,  respectively,  are  mixed  together  in  a  vessel 
whose  volume  is  10  cubic  feet.  The  temperature  of  the  two  gases  and 
of  the  mixture  being  60'  F.,  what  is  the  resulting  pressure  ? 

Solution. — Applying  formula  63,  P  y  =  pv  -^piVi,  or  Px'^0  = 

27  X  7  +  4^  X  18.     Hence,  P  =  ^^^^  ^^  =  27  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Ans. 

1063.  Mixture  of  Two  Volumes  of  Air  Having 
Unequal  Pressures,  Volumes,  and  Temperatures. 

If  a  body  of  air  having  a  temperature  /„  a  pressure  /„ 
and  a  volume  v^  be  mixed  with  another  volume  of  air  having 
a  temperature  /..,  a  pressure  /,,  and  a  volume  i\,  to  form  a 
volume  ['having  a  pressure  P  and  a  temperature  /,  then, 
either  the  new  temperature  /,  the  new  volume  F,  or  the  new 
pressure  P  may  be  found,  if  the  other  two  quantities  are 
known,  by  the  following  formula,  in  which  7",,  7*,,  and  T'are 
the  absolute  temperatures  corresponding  to  /,,  /„  and  /: 

py=  VLJX  +  A^'j  r.       (64.) 
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Example. — Five  cubic  feet  of  air  having  a  tension  of  80  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  a  temperature  of  80*  F.,  are  required  to  be  compressed 
together  with  11  cubic  feet  of  air  having  a  tension  of  21  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  a  temperature  of  45"  F.,  in  a  vessel  whose  cubical 
contents  are  8  cubic  feet.  The  new  pressure  is  required  to  be  45 
pounds  per  square  inch.     What  is  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  ? 

Solution. — Substituting  in  formula  64, 
45x8  =  [g^+^^^^^]  X   r,  or  860  =  .7352  T.    Hence,  T^ 

^^   =  489.66%  nearly,  and  /  =  29.66^    Ans. 
.7352  

BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  Two  vessels  contain  air  at  pressures  of  60  and  83  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  volume  of  each  vessel  is  8.47  cubic  feet.  If  all  of 
the  air  in  both  vessels  is  removed  to  another  vessel,  and  the  new 
pressure  is  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  is  the  volume  of  the 
vessel,  the  temperature  being  the  same  throughout  ? 

Ans.  12.11  cu.  ft. 

2.  A  vessel  contains  11.83  cubic  feet  of  air  at  a  pressure  of  83.3 
pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  desired  to  increase  the  pressure  to 
40  pounds  per  square  inch  by  supplying  air  from  a  second  vessel  which 
contains  19.6  cubic  feet  of  air  at  a  pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square 
inch.  What  will  be  the  pressure  in  the  second  vessel  after  the  pressure 
in  the  first  has  been  raised  to  40  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Ans.  55.96  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

3.  If  4.8  cubic  feet  of  air  having  a  tension  of  52  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  a  temperature  of  170**  are  mixed  with  13  cubic  feet  having  a 
tension  of  78  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  temperature  of  265",  what 
must  be  the  volume  of  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture  in  order  that 
the  tension  of  the  mixture  may  be  80  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the 
temperature  80*  ?  Ans.  82.31  cu.  ft. 

PNEUMATIC  MACHINES. 


THE   AIR   PUMP. 

1064«  The  air  pump  is  an  instrument  for  removing 
air  from  an  enclosed  space.  A  section  of  the  principal  parts 
is  shown  in  Fig.  102,  and  the  complete  instrument  in  Fig. 
193.  The  closed  vessel  A'  is  called  the  receiver,  and  the 
space  which  it  encloses  is  that  from  which  it  is  desired  to  re- 
move the  air.     The  receiver  is  usually  made  of  glass,  and 
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the  edges  are  ground  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight.     When 
made  in  the  form  shown,  it  is  called  a  bell  Jar  receiver. 


The  receiver  rch,u  ii[jijii  j.  iiuiiiuulLil  pljlc  in  ihi:  center  of 
which  is  an  opening  communicating  with  the  pump  cylinder 
C  by  means  of  a  bent 
tube  /.  The  pump  pis- 
ton fits  the  cylinder  ac- 
curately, and  hasa  valve 
/"  opening  upwards. 
At  the  junction  of  the 
tube  with  the  cylinder 
is  another  valve  /'also 
opening  upwards.  When 
the  piston  is  raised  the 
ve  V  closes,  and, 
H  since  no  air  can  get  into 
the  cylinder  from  above, 
the  piston  leaves  a  vac- 
uum behind  it.  The 
pressure  on  top  of  V 
being  now  removed,  the 
ti^nsi.-ii  of  the  air  in  the 
Fig.  IBS.  receiver  A'  causes  V  to 

rise;  the  air  in  the  receiver  then  expands  and  occupies  tbe 
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ice  displaced  by  the  piston,  the  space  in  the  tube  /  and  in 
:  receiver  y?.  The  piston  is  now  pushed  down,  the  valve  V 
loses,  the  valve  (''opens,  and  the  air  in  C  escapes.  The 
valve  I 'is  sometimes  supported,  as  shown  in  Fig.  192, 
ly  a  metal  rod  passing  through  the  piston  and  fitting  it  some- 
hat  tightly.  When  the  piston  is  raised  or  lowered,  this  rod 
s  with  it,  A  button  near  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  con- 
its  motion  to  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  piston 
[ding  upon  the  rod  during  the  greater  part  of  the  journey. 

1065.  Deicrees  and  Ltltnlts  of  Exhaustion. — Sup- 

Kise  that  the  volume  of  R  and  t  together  is  four  times  that 

C,  and  that  there  are,  say,  200  grains  of  air  in  R  and  /,  and 

grains  in  C,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

.t  the  end  of  the  first  stroke,  when  the  piston  is  again  at 

top,  50  grains  of  air  in  the  cylinder  C  will  have  been  re- 

loved,  and  the  200  grains  in  R  and  t  will  occupy  the  spaces 

/,  and  C.     The  ratio  between  the  sum  of  the  spaces  R  and 

and  the  total  space  R-\-t^Ci%\;  hence,  200x^=160 

=  the  weight  of  air  in  R  and  /  after  the  first  stroke. 

.er  the  second  stroke,  the  weight  of  the  air  in  R  and  t 

uld  be  (200  X  t  X  i  =200  X  (I)' =  200  X  Tt  =  I'JS  grains. 

.t  the  end  of  the  third  stroke,  the  weight  would  be  [200  X 

,)•]  X  I  =  200  X  (i)'  =  200  X  tVt  =  102.4  grains.      At  the 

id   of  »  strokes,  the  weight   would  be  200  X  {%)'.     It  is 

■ident  that  (/  is  impossible  to  remove  all  of  the  air  ihat  is 

mtained  in  R  and  t  by  this  method.     It  requires  an  exceed- 

gly  good  air  pump  to  reduce  the  tension  of  the  air  in  R  to 

■of  an  inch  of  mercury.     AVhen  the  air  has  become  so 

refied  as  this,  the  valve  t"  will  not  lift,  and,  consequently, 

I  more  air  can  be  exhausted. 

1066.  Sprengel's  Air  Pump. — In  Pig.  104,  ir  </  is  a 

Bss  lube  longer  than  30  inches,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
innected  by  means  of  India  rubber  tubing  with  a  funnel 
filled  with  mercury  and  supported  by  a  stand.  Mercury 
allowed  to  fall  into  this  tube  at  a  rate  regulated  by  a  clamp 
The  lower  end  of  the  tube  c  d  fits  in  the  flask  B,  which 
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has  a  spout  at  the  side  a  little  higher  than  the  lower  end  of 
c  d;  the  upper  part  has  a  branch  at  x  to  which  a  receiver 
R  can  be  tightly  fixed.     When  the  clamp  at  c  is  opened 

the  first  portions  of  the 
mercury  which  run  otit 
close  the  tube  and  prevent 
air  from  entering  from 
below.  These  drops  of 
mercury  act  like  little  pis- 
tons, carrying  the  air  in 
front  of  them  and  forcing 
it  out  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube.  The  air 
in  R  expands  to  fill  the 
tube  every  time  that  a 
drop  of  mercury  falls,  thus 
creating  a  partial  vacuum 
in  R^  which  becomes  more 
nearly  complete  as  the 
process  goes  on.  The  es- 
caping mercury  falls  into 
the  dish  //,  from  which  it 
can  be  poured  back  into  the 
funnel  from  time  to  time. 
As  the  exhaustion  from  R 
goes  on,  the  mercury  rises 
in  the  tube  c  d  until,  when 
the  exhaustion  is  complete, 
it  forms  a  continuous  col- 
umn 30  inches  high;  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  barom- 
eter, whose  Torricellian 
P^®-  ^^  vacuum  is  the  receiver  R, 

This  instrument  necessarily  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  for 
its  operation,  but  the  results  are  very  complete,  a  vacuum  of 
rroinr  ^f  ^^  xv^ch.  of  mercury  beinjif  sometimes  obtained.  By 
use  of  chemicals  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  vacuum  of 
^  ^  Jft  ft  fl  of  an  inch  of  mercury  has  been  obtained. 
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1067.      Note.— A  theoretically  perfect 
lltKl  a.  Torricellian  vacuum. 

lOAS.  MaKdeburic  Hemlspbcrett. — By  means  of 
le  two  hemispheres  shown  in  Fig.  195,  it  can  be  proven 
lat  the  atmosphere  presses  upon  a  body  equally  in  all  direc- 
ons.  They  were  invented  by  Otto  Von  Guericke,  of 
Magdeburg,  and  are  called  the  IVIagdv- 
nric  bvmlBpherea.  One  of  the  hem- 
phcres  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  by 
hich  it  can  be  screwed  on  to  an  air 
The  edges  fit  accurately  and  are 
ell  greased,  so  as  to  be  air-tight, 
ing  as  the  hemispheres  contain  air,  they 
in  be  separated  with  ease;  but  when  the 
S  in  the  interior  is  pumped  out  by  j 
leans  of  an  air  pump,  they  can  be  sepa- 
ited  only  with  great  difBculty,  The 
irce  required  to  separate  them  will  be 
jual  to  the  area  of  the  largest  circle  of 
le  hemisphere  {projected  area)  in  square 
iches,  multiplied  by  14.7  pounds. 

This  force  will  be  the  same  in  whatever 
351 1 ion   the    hemisphere    may   be    held, 
lus  proving  that  the  pressure  of  air  upon  ii 
l  directions. 


s  the  same  in 


1069.     Tlie  Welitlic    Lifter.— The  pressure    of    the 

mosphere  is  very  clearly  shown  by  means  of  an  apparatus 

te  that  illustrated   in   Fig.  I'JO.      Here,    a  cylinder  fitted 

ith  a  piston  is  held  in  suspension  by  a  chain.    At  the  top  of 

*  cylinder  is  a  plug  A,  which  can  be  taken  out.     This 

ilug  is  removed,  the  piston  pushed  up  {the   force  necessary 

being  equal  to   the  weight  of   the  piston  and  rod  B)  until 

it  touches  the  cylinder  head.     The  plug  is  then  screwed  in, 

the  piston  will  remain  at  the  top  until  a  weight  has  been 

g  on  the  rod  equal  to  the  area  of  the  piston,  multiplied 

14.7  pounfls,  less  the  wL-ight  of  the  pist<in  and  rod.     If 

TCc  was  applied  tu  the  rod  sufficiently  great  to  force  the 

.  I'at.  l.—^S. 
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piston  downwards,  it  would  raise  any  weight  less  than  the 
above  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Suppose  the  weight  to 
be  removed,  and  the  piston  to  be  supported,  say  midway 
of  the  length  of  the  cylinder.  Let  the  plug'  be  removed  and 
air  admitted  above  the  piston,  then  screw  the  plug  back 
into  its  place ;  if  the  piston  be  shoved  upwards,  the  farther 
up  it  goes,  the  greater  will  be  the  force 
necessary  to  push  it,  on  account  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  air.  If  the  piston  is  of 
large  diameter,  it  will  also  require  a  g^reat 
force  to  pull  it  out  of  the  cylinder,  as  a  little 
I  consideration  will  show.  For  ezam|de,  let 
the  diameter  of  the  piston  be  SO  inches,  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  86  inches,  plus  the 
thickness  of  the  piston,  and  the  weight  of 
the  piston  and  rod  100  pounds.  If  theins- 
ton  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  there 
will  be  18  inches  of  space  above  it,  and  IS 
inches  of  space  below  it.  The  area  of  the 
piston  is  20'  X  .785i  =  314. 16  square  inches, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  it  is 
tm.U  X  14-7  =  4,G18  pounds,  nearly.  In 
order  to  shove  the  piston  upwards  9  inches, 
the  pressure  upon  it  must  be  twice  as  great, 
or  {l,'^:!U  pounds,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  weight  of  the  piston  and  rod,  or 
0.2;iC  +  100  =  n,336  pounds.  The  force 
necessary  to  cause  the  piston  to  move  up- 
wards 9  inches  would  then  be  9,336  —  4,618 
=  4,718  pounds.  Now,  suppose  the  piston 
to  be  moved  downwards  until  it  is  just  on  the 
point  of  being  pulled  out  of  the  cylinder.  The  volume 
.nbove  it  will  then  be  twice  as  great  as  before,  and  the  pres- 
sure one-half  as  great,  or  4,fil8  -;-  2  =  2,/f09  pounds.  The 
total  upward  pressure  will  be  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
less  the  weight  of  the  piston  and  rod,  or  4,(118  —  100  =  4,518 
|T<)iinds,  and  the  force  necessary  to  piil!  it  downwards  to  this 
point  will  be  4,518  -  i/MO  —  a, 209  pounds. 
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107(K  The  Baroscope. — The  buoyant  effect  of  air  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the 
baroscope,  shown  in  Fig.  1!>7. 
It  consists  of  a  scale  beam,  from 
one  extremity  of  which  is  sus- 
pended a  small  weight,  and  from 
the  other  a  hollow  copper  sphere. 
In  air  they  exactly  balance  each 
other;  but  when  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump  and  the 
air  exhausted,  the  sphere  sinks, 
showing  that  it  is  really  heavier 
than  the  small  weight.  Before 
the  air  is  exhausted,  each  body  L 
is  buoyed  up  by  the  weight  of 
the  air  it  displaces,  and  since  the 
sphere  displaces  the  most  air,  it  loses  more  weight  by  reason 
of  this  displacement  than  the  small  weight.  Suppose  that 
the  volume  of  the  sphere  exceeds  that  of  the  weight  by  10 
cubic  inches;  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  air  is  3.1  grains. 
If  this  weight  be  added  to  the  small  weight,  it  will  overbal- 
ance the  sphere  in  air,  but  will  exactly  balance  it  in  a 
vacuum. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS. 
1071.  For  many  purposes  compressed  air  is  preferable 
to  steam  or  other  gas  for  use  as  a  motive  power.  In  such 
cases  air  compressors  are  used  to  compress  the  air.  These 
are  made  in  many  forms,  but  the  most  common  one  is  to 
place  a  cylinder,  called  the  tiir  ly/i/n/rr,  in  front  of  the  cross- 
head  of  a  steam  engine,  so  that  the  ])Lston  of  thu  air  cylinder 
can  be  driven  by  attaching  its  piston  rod  to  the  cross-head, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  a  steam  pump.  A  cross-section  of 
the  air  cylinder  of  a  compressor  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig. 
198,  in  which  A  is  the  piston  and  />'  is  the  piston  rod,  driven 
by  the  cross-head  of  a  steam  engine  not  shown  in  the  figure. 
Both  ends  of  the  lower  half  of  the  cylinder  are  fitted  with 
inlet   valves  I)  and  P',  which  allow   the   air   to  enter  the 
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cylinder,  and  both  ends  of  the  upper  half  are  fitted  with 
discharge  valves  F  and  F',  which  allow  the  air  to  escape 
from  the  cyHnder  after  it  has  been  compressed  to  the 
required  pressure. 

Suppose  the  piston  A  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow;  then  the  inlet  valves  D  in  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
cylinder  from  which  the  piston  is  moving  will  be  forced 
inwards  by  the  pressure  of   the   atmosphere,  which   over- 


itux  nf  the-  li:.;l>t  s|iiiti)f  L\  llius  allowing 
;ind  till  the  cylindiT.  On  llie  other  side  of 
r  is  Iii-iny;  ioinprt'^M-d,  and,  consequently, 
!k-  si.rin-s  .V  to  fone  tlu;  \w\vt  valves  />'  in  the 
111  "f  till-  I  yiinder  tr.  iluir  sr;ils.  \\\  the  right- 
'  tlK'  .■ylini],T.  ih,-  disHKu-Ro  valves  /'"'  are 
III.-  |)L-fssiirc  Ml  ih,-  air  in  the  cylinder  is  great 
,(.r<j<jinf;   the   rusisiance  i>f  ihe  light  springs  E 
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and  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the  passages  leading  to  the 
discharge  pipe  H^  and  the  discharge  valves  F  are  pressed 
against  their  seats  by  the  springs  E  and  the  tension  of  the 
air  in  the  passages.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  compress  the 
air  to  59  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  we  wish  to  find  at  what 
point  of  the  stroke  the  discharge  valves  will  open.  Now, 
59  ix)unds  per  square  inch  equals  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres, 
very  nearly ;  hence,  when  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  be- 
comes great  enough  to  force  air  out  through  the  discharge 
valves,  the  volume  must  be  one-quarter  of  the  volume  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  the  valves  will  open  when  the  pis- 
ton has  traveled  three-quarters  of  its  stroke,  provided  the 
air  be  compressed  at  constant  temperature. 

The  air,  after  being  discharged  from  the  cylinder,  passes 
out  through  the  delivery  pipe  //,  and  from  thence  is  con- 
veyed to  its  destination.  It  was  shown  in  the  early  part  of 
this  paper- that  when  air  or  any  other  gas  was  compressed 
its  temperature  was  increased.  For  high  pressures  this  in- 
crease of  temperature  becomes  a  serious  consideration,  for 
two  reasons:  1st.  When  the  air  is  discharged  at  a  high 
temperature,  the  pressure  falls  considerably  when  it  has 
cooled  down  to  its  normal  temperature,  and  this  represents 
a  serious  loss  in  the  economical  working  of  the  machine. 
2d.  The  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  compressor 
cylinder  by  the  hot  and  cold  air  is  very  destructiv-e  to  it, 
and  increases  the  wear  to  a  great  extent.  To  prevent  the 
air  from  heating,  cooling  devices  are  resorted  to,  the  most 
common  one  being  the  so-called  water  Jacket.  This  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner:  The  cylinder  walls  arc 
hollow,  as  shown  in  the  cut;  the  cold  water  enters  this 
hollow  space  in  the  cylinder  wall  through  the  pipe  K  K^  and 
flows  around  the  cylinder,  finally  passing  out  through  the 
discharge  pipe  Z.  The  water  tends  to  keep  the  cylinder 
walls  cold,  and  these  cool  the  air  as  it  is  compressed. 

1072.     The     Cartesian     Diver.  —  The     instrument 

shown  in  Fig.  199,  caHed  the  cartesian  diver,  illustrates 
the  elasticity  of  air  and  the  transference  of  pressure  in  all 
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directions  in  irater.  It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  filled  with 
water,  having  a  rubber  bulb  at  the  top  filled  with  air.  The 
image  in  the  jar  is  made  of  glass  and 
is  hollow,  the  weight  being  less  than  an 
equal  volume  of  'water,  so  that  it  wilt 
float  at  the  top  of  the  jar.  The  tail  of 
the  image  has  a  hole  in  it,  the  water 
being  prevented  from  getting  inside 
of  the  image  hj  the  tension  of  the  air 
within  it  If  the  bulb  be  squeezed,  the 
air  in  it  will  be  forced  out,  creating  a 
pressure  upon  the  water  which,  being 
transferred  in  all  directions,  causes  the 
water  to  flow  into 
the  tail  of  the  im- 
age, compressing 
the  air  inside,  ami 
thus  causing  ii  lo 
falltothebolU.m 
i^T  of  the  jar.  When 
the  bulb  is  re- 
leased, the  :iir  ^  ^ 
no.  imr.  flows  back  into  it ; 

the  pressure  upon  the  water  is  re- 
moved, the  air  within  the  image  ex- 
pands ;  the  image,  again  becoming 
lighter  than  water,  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  jar, 

1073.    Hero's  Fountain.— If  e- 
ro's  fountain  derives  its  name  iri 
its     inventor,    Horo,   who    lived 
Alexandria  Vid  B.  C.    It  is  shown 
Fig.  2W1.     It  de|>en<ls  for  its  (jpera- 
tion  upon  the  elastic  properties 
of  air.    It  consists  of  a  brass  dish 
A,  and  two  glass  globes  B  and 
■  C.  The  dish  communicates  with 
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the  lower  part  o£  the  globe  C  by  a  long  tube  D,  and  another 
tube  E  connects  the  two  globes.  A  third  tube  passes 
through  the  dish  A  to  the  lower  part  of  the  globe  B.  This 
last  lube  being  taken  out,  the  globe  B  is  partially  filled 
with  water;  the  tube  is  then  replaced  and  water  is  poured 
into  the  dish.  The  water  flows  through  the  tube  D  into  the 
luwer  globe,  and  expels  the  air,  which  is  forced  into  the  up- 
per globe.  The  air  thus  compressed  acts  upon  the  water 
and  makes  it  jet  out  through  the  shortest  tube,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure.  Were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  and  friction,  the  water  would  rise  to  a  height 
above  the  water  in  the  dish  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  two  globes. 


THE    SIPHON. 
1074.     The  action  of  the  Hlptaon  illustrates  the  effect 


simply 


bent    tube    of 
used  to 


of  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is 
unequal  branches,  open  at  both  e 
a  liquid  from  a  higher  point  to 
a  lower,  over  an  intermediate 
point  higher  than  either.  In 
Fig.  201,  A  and  B  are  two  ves- 
sels, B  being  lower  than  A,  and 
A  C B  is  the  bent  tube  or  si- 
phon. Suppose  this  tube  to  be 
filled  with  water  and  placed  in 
the  vessels,  as  shown,  with  the 
short  branch  A  C  in  the  vessel 
.1.  The  water  will  flow  from 
the  vessel  A  into  B,  so  long  as 
the  level  of  the  water  in  B  is 
below  the  level  of  the  water  in 
A,  and  the  level  of  the  water  in 
A  is  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  A    C.      The  atmospheric  ^ "    -" 

pressure  upon  the  surfaces  of  A  and  B  tends  to  force  the 
water  up  the  tubes  A  C  and  B  C,  When  the  siphon  is  filled 
with  water,  each  of  these  pressures  is  counteracted  in  part  by 


J 


the  pressure  of  the  water  in  that  branch  of  the  siphon  which 
is  immersed  in  the  water  upon  which  the  pressure  is  exerted. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  opposed  to  the  weight  of  the 
longer  column  of  water  will,  therefore,  he  more  resisted 
than  that  opposed  to  the  weight  of  the  shorter  column;  con- 
sequently, the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  shorter  column 
will  be  greater  than  that  upon  the  longer  column,  and  this 
excess  pressure  will  produce  motion. 

Let  A  =  the  area  of  the  tube  in  square  inches. 

&=  D  C~  the  vertical  distance  in  inches  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  Ji  and  the  highest 
point  of  the  center  line  of  the  tube, 
A,  =  £  C=  the  distance  in  inches  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  A  and  the  highest  point  of 
the  center  line  of  the  tube. 

The  weight  of  the  water  in  the  short  column  is  ,03617  A  k^, 
and  the  resultant  atmospheric  pressure,  tending  to  force  tho 
water  up  the  short  column,  is  14.7  x  A  ~  .03617  A  h,. 
The  weight  of  the  water  in  the  long  column  is  ,03017  A  b, 
and  the  resultant  atmospheric  pri:ssurej  lemling  to  force 
the  water  up  the  long  column,  is  14,7  A  —  ,03617  A  h. 
The  difference  between  these  two  is  (14.7  A  —  .02G17  A  /(,) 
-(14.7^  -  .03617^  A)  =  .03617  A{/i  ~  A,).  But  A  -  A, 
=  £  J?  =  the  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  water  in 
the  two  vessels.  To  find  the  discharge  from  a  siphon,  use 
the  difference  A  —  //,,  reducedtofeet,  as  the  head,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  siphon  between  the  two  water  levels,  as  the 
length  of  the  pipe;  the  discharge  may  then  be  calculated  by 
formula  50,  Art.  1032. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  short  column  must  not  be 
higher  than  34  feet  for  water,  or  the  siphon  will  not  work, 
since  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  not  support  a 
column  of  water  that  is  higher  than  34  feet;  28  feet  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  greatest  height  for  which  a  siphon  will 
work  well. 

1075.  Intermittent  Sprlns^ — Sometimes  a  spring 
is  observed  to  flow  for  a  time  and  then  cease;  then,  after  an 
interval,  to  flow  again  for  a  time.     The  generally  accepted 
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ytplanation  of  this  is  that  there  is  an  underground  reservoir 
fed  with  water  through  fissures  in  the  earth,  as  shown  in 

jPig.  202,  The  outlet  for  the  water  is  shaped  like  a  siphon, 
S  shown.     When  the  water  in  the  reservoir  reaches  the  same 

height  as  the  highest  point  of  outlet,  it  flows  out  until  the 
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Jevel  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  falls  below  the  mouth  of 
the  siphon,  the  water  flowing  out  of  the  reservoir  faster  than 
C  is  supplied  to  it.     This  flow  then  ceases  until  the  water  in 

^e  reservoir  has  again  reached  the  level  of  the  highest  point 
E  the  siphon. 


THE  INJECTOR. 
I  1076.  A  section  of  an  injector  is  shown  in  Fig.  203. 
Siere  are  many  different  kinds  of  these  instruments,  but  the 
inciple  is  the  same  in  all.  When  they  are  used  fur  lifting 
■ater  from  a  point  below  the  discharge  orifice  and  forcing  it 
3  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  or  locomotive,  they  depend 
r  their  lifting  action  upon  the  creation  of  a  partial  vacuum 
e  action  of  steam.  In  the  injector  shown  in  Fig.  203, 
e  connection  for  the  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler,  P  is 
1  for  the  pipe  from  the  water  supply.  A'  is  the 
tion  to  which  the  discharge  pipe  leading  to  the  boiler 


r  th«a 


e  connection  f 
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is  attached,  and  the  vaste  vater  and  steam  an  diacharged 
through  the  o^erflo'W  nozzle  O. 

Tiie  method  of  operation  is  as  follows:  The  valve  /?  is 
first  opened  by  turning  the  wheel  \V\  the  prlmervaJve  A' is 
then  opened  by  tire  handle  y.  thus  permitting  steam  to  (low 
through  the  passage  E  and  a  connection,  not  shown  in  the 
figure,  to  the  nozzle  u.  From  u  the  jet  of  steam  rushes  out 
through  O.  A  passage  connects  the  chamber  surrounding 
»  with  the  space  above  the  valve  L.  The  jet  of  steam  from 
u  out  through  O  carries  with  it   the  air  in  the  chamber  to 


which  O  is  connected,  thus  forming  a  partial  vacuum  in 
the  space  above  L ;  the  air  in  the  passages  D,  C,  G,  H,  K, 
T,  and  in  the  water  pipe  connected  at  P  is  thus  drawn  out 
through  the  valve  L,  and  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed,  which 
permits  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  force  water 
through  P  until  it  finally  fills  the  passages  and  flows  out 
through  L  and  the  overflow  nozzle  O.  As  soon  as  water 
appears  at  O,  the  valve  R  is  closed  and  the  main  steam 
valve  A  is  opened  by  the  wheel  5,  thus  admitting  steam 
to  the  passages  C,  H,  K.  This  steam  draws  water  from  G 
through  the  opening  surrounding  H  and  discharges  it 
through  K  with  such  a  high  velocity  that  it  rushes  past 
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the    opening  T  into    the    nozzle  M  and    theni-e   into  the 
loircr. 

THE    LOCOMOTIVE   BLAST. 

10T7.     Fig.  204  shows  ihc  front  end  of  a  locomotive. 

s  the  exhaust  pipe,  the  center  of  which  is  directly  in  line 

Bvith  the  center  of  the  smokestack  S.     T,  T  are  the  lubes 

Ithrough  which  the  hot  furnace  gases  are  discharged.     The 
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na^t  steam  has  a  pressure  of  about  two  pounds  above  the 

Atmosphere,  and  rushes  through  the  exhaust  pipe  H  and  up 

■  the  smolcestack  5  with  a  very  high  velocity,  taking  the  air 

ioul  with  it,  and  producing  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  space  in 

Ifront  of    the    tubes.     No  air  can  get  in  this  space  except 

Mthrough  the  grates  of  the  fire-box ;  consequently,  this  partial 

^V^cuum  created  in  front  of  the  tubes  as  described  causes  an 

influx  of  air  through  the  grate,  and  produces  the  forced 

aft,  or  blast.       The  faster  the  engine  runs,  the  greater 

i:  quantity  of  air  drawn  through  the  grate. 
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PUMPS. 
1078.  The  Suction  Pump. — A  section  of  an  ordi- 
nary suction  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  205.  Suppose  the  piston 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  to  be  just  on  the 
point  of  moving  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  As 
the  piston  rises  it  leaves  a  vacuum  behind  it,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well 
causes  it  to  rise  in  the  pipe  Py  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
mercury  rises  in  the  barometer  tube.     The  water  rushes  up 


the  pipe  and  lifts  the  valve  / ',  filliiijj  the  empty  space  in  the 
cylirukT  /-'  (lLsp];ui.i!  by  the  piston.  Wlu'n  the  piston  has 
ri;acho(l  the  end  ..f  its  stn.kf,  the  wat.T  entirely  fills  tlu' 
space  hutwi-i-n  tin:  linttoni  of  the  pisU.n  and  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  and  alsn  the  pipe  /'.  Tlie  instant  that  the  piston 
begins  its  d<Avn  stmkc,  the  water  in  t!u-  rliatnbcr  7^  tends  to 
fallbaekiiitM  the  well,  and  its  weisrht  f..r<e^i  the  valve  T  to  its 
scat,  tluis  pri-vejuingany  di.\vnw;ird  ll.iwof  the  water.  The 
pisicm  now  tends  tn  compress  the  water  in  the  chamber  r<, 
but  this  is  prevented  thruugh  the  opening  of  the  valves  «,  « 
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jn  the  piston.  When  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  Its 
wnward  stroke,  the  weight  of  the  water  above  closes  the 
Valves  It,  B.  All  the  water  resting  on  the  top  of  the  piston  is 
ithen  lifted  with  the  piston  on  its  upward  stroke,  and  dis- 
charged through  the  spout  A,  the  valve  P'  again  opening, 
»nd  the  water  filling  the  space  below  the  piston  as  before. 

It  is  evident  that  the  distance  between  the  valve  Fand 
he  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  must  not  exceed  34  feet, 
the  highest  column  of  water  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
iphere  will  sustain,  since  otherwise  the  water  in  the  pipe 
vould  not  reach  to  the  height  of  the  vaive  I'.  In  practice 
this  distance  should  not  exceed  28  feet.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  little  air  left  between  the  bottom  of  the 
piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  a  little  air  leaks 
through  the  valves  which  are  not  perfectly  air-tight,  and  a 
pressure  is  needed  to  raise  the  valve  against  its  weight, 
Vhich,  of  course,  acts  downwards.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties of  the  suction  pump,  differing  principally  in  the  valves 
and  piston,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all. 

1079.  The  Lifting;  Pump.— A 
section  of  a  lifting  pump  is  shown 
in  Fig.  ZOti.  These  pumps  are  used 
Vhen  water  is  to  be  raised  to  greatei 
Rights  than  can  be  done  with  the  or 
idinary  suction  pump.  As  will  be  per- 
ceived, it  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
fKimp  previously  described,  except 
|bat  the  spout  is  fitted  with  a  cock 
lind  has  a  pipe  attached  to  it,  leading 

a  the  point  of  discharge.  If  it  is  de- 
pred  to  discharge  the  water  at   the 

^Kmt,  the  cock  may  be  opened ;  other- 
rise,  the  coc^  is  closed,  and  the  water 

I  lifted  by  the  piston  up  through  the 

ipcy  tothe  point  of  discharge,  the 

alve  £  preventing  it  from  falling  hack 

llto    the    pump,    and   the    valve     I' 
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preventing  the  water  in  the  pump  from  Calling  back  into 
the  veil.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  second  pipe  f,  as  shown  in  the 
fig:ure,  for  the  pipe  P  raaj  be  continued 
straight  upwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S07. 


1 080.  In  the  figure  is  shown  a  section  of 
a  lifting  pump  for  raising  water  from  great 
depths,  as  from  the  bottom  of  mines  to  the 
surface.  This  pump  consists  of  a  series  of 
pipes  connected  together,  of  which  the  lower 
end  only  is  shown  in  the  cut.  That  part  of 
the  pipe  included  between  the  letters  A  and 
B  forms  the  pump  cylinder  in  which  the 
piston  P  works.  That  part  of  the  pipe 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  piston  travel, 
through  which  the  water  is  discharged,  is 
called  the  dellvsrj  pipe,  and  the  part 
below  the  lowest  point  of  the  piston  travel 
is  called  the  Muctlon  pipe.  The  lower  end 
of  the  suction  pipe  is  expanded,  and  has  a 
number  of  small  holes  in  it,  to  keep  out  the 
solid  matter,  C  is  a  plate  covering  an  open- 
ing, and  which  may  be  removed  to  allow  the 
suction  valve  to  be  repaired.  Z>  is  a  plate 
covering  a  similar  opening  through  which 
the  piston  and  piston  valves  may  be  re- 
paired. The  piston  rod,  or  rather  the  piston 
stem,  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  inserted 
with  wood,  and  connected  with  the  piston. 
The  only  limit  to  the  height  to  which  a 
pump  of  this  kind  can  raise  water  is  the 

'  strength  of  the  piston  rod.  Lifting  pumps 
of  this  kind  are  used  to  raise  water  from 
great  depths  to  the  earth's  surface;  hence, 
a  very  long  piston  rod  is  necessary.  In  the 
lifting  pump  shown  in  Fig.  200  the  water  is 

"  raised  from  a  point  a  few  feet  below  the 
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h's  surface  to  a  point  considerably  higher.  This  re- 
uires  the  piston  rod  to  move  through  a  stuffing-box,  as 
lown  at  S,  and  also  necessitates  the  rod  being  round,  in 
rder  that  the  water  may  not  leak  out. 

I081.  Force  Pumps. — The  force  pump  differs  from 
e  lifting  pump  in  several  important  particulars,  but 
Eiietly  in  the  fact  that  the  piston  is  soiid;  that  is,  it  has  no 
lives.  A  section  of  a  JHr/Zon  and  force  pump  is  shown  in 
tg.  208.  The  water  is  drawn  up  the  suction  pipe  as  before, 
hen  the  piston  rises;  but  when  the  piston  reverses,  the 
■essure  on  the  water  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  piston 


na  the  valve  V  sxxA  forces  the  water  up  the  delivery  pipe 

When  the  piston  again  begins  its  upward  movement, 

he  valve  V  is  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  above  it, 

Dd  the  valve  1  'is  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 

I  the  water  below  it,  as  in  the  previous  cases.  For  an 
rrangement  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  stuff- 
ig-box.  The  water  may  be  forced  to  almost  any  desired 
eight.  The  force  pump  differs  again  from  the  lifting  pump 
I  respect  to  its  piston  rod,  which  should  not  be  longer  than 

absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  buckling. 
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while  in  the  lifting  pump  the  length  of  the  piston  rod  is  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

1082.  Plunsvr  Pumps. — ^When  force  pumps  are  used 
to  convey  water  to  great  heights,  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  the  cylinder  becomes  so  great  that  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  the  water  from  leaking  past  the  piston,  and 
the  constant  repairing  of  the  piston  packing  becomes  a 
nuisance.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  piston  is  made  very 
long,  as  shown  in  Pig.  209,  and  is 
then  called  a  pluaccr.  The  suc- 
tion valve  in  this  case  consists  t4 
two  clack  valves  inclined  to  each 
I  other  and  resting  upon  a  square 
pin  A ;  they  are  prevented  from 
^flying  back  too  far  during  the  up 
stroke  of  the  plunger  by  the  two 
uprights  /,  /.  During  the  down 
stroke  of  the  plunger  the  valves  at 
A  are  closed  and  the  delivery 
valve  at  Ji  Is  open,  A  little  air  is 
always  carried  into  the  cylinder  ol 
a  pump  with  the  entering  of  the 
water.  In  fnrru  pumps  this  fact 
bcfomes  a  serimis  consideration, 
since,  after  repeateil  strokes,  the 
air  ;ucnmiilatcs,  and  during  the 
d(jwn  stroke  of  the  plunger  it  is 
compressed.  After  a  time  it 
FIG.  m  would  become  sufficiently  com- 
pressed to  entirely  prevent  the  water  from  entering  throtigh 
the  suction  valve,  the  pressure  on  the  tup  of  the  valve  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  below.  In  the  pump 
shown  in  the  figure,  the  plunger  i ;  a  trillc  smaller  than  the 
cylinder,  and  the  air  collects  aniund  the  plunger  below  the 
stuffing-box.  To  remctve  this  air  a  narrow  ])asMage  C,  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  that  ran  be  dosed  at  its  upper  end  by 
the  cock  /?,  cimnects  the  interi'T  of  the  pump  with  the 
atmosphere  when  the  cock  is  open.     It   is  evident  that  this 


)ower  to  run  the  puni[)  ivtih  ati  intermittent  discharge,  as  a 
^ttlc  consideration  will  show.  If  the  height  that  the  watei 
ft  to  be  raised  is  considerable,  its  weight  will  be  very  great, 
md  the  enilrt;  mass  must  be  put  in  motioa  during  one  stroke 
f  the  piston. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  more  continuous  dis- 
Ihiirge,  double-acting  pumps  arc  used.     Fig.  21i>  shows  a 
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part  sectional  view  of  such  a  pump.  Two  pistons  a  and  b 
are  used,  which  are  operated  by  one  handle  c  in  the  manner 
shown.  The  pump  has  one  suction  pipe  s  and  one  discharge 
pipe  d.  The  cylinders  e  and  /  are  separated  by  a  diaphragm 
g^y  so  that  they  cannot  communicate  with  each  other  above 
the  pistons.  In  the  figure,  the  handler  is  moving  to  the 
right,  the  piston  a  upwards,  and  the  piston  6  downwards. 
As  the  piston  a  moves  upwards,  it  lifts  the  water  above  it 
and  causes  it  to  flow  through  the  delivery  valve  A  into  the 
discharge  pipe  d.  This  upward  movement  of  the  piston 
creates  a  partial  vacuum  below  it  in  the  cylinder  ^,  and 
causes  the  water  to  rush  up  the  suction  pipe  s  into  the  cyl- 
inder, as  shown  by  the  arrows.  In  the  cylinder^  the  down- 
ward movement  of  the  piston  6  raises  the  piston  valve  v^  and 
the  weight  of  the  water  on  the  suction  valve  i  keeps  it  closed. 
When  the  handle  c  has  completed  its  movement  to  the  right 
and  begins  its  return,  all  of  the  valves  on  the  right-hand  side 
open  except  v^  and  those  on  the  left-hand  side  close  except 
/;  water  is  then  discharged  into  the  delivery' pipe  by  the 
cylinder/,  and  only  at  the  instant  of  reversal  is  the  flow  into 
the  delivery  pipe  d  stopped. 

1084.  Air  Ctiambers. — In  order  to  obtain  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  water  in  the  delivery  pipe,  with  as  nearly  a  uniform 
velocity  as  possible,  an  air  chamber  is  usually  placed  on 
the  delivery  pipe  of  force  pumps  as  near  to  the  pump  cyl- 
inder as  the  construction  of  the  machine  will  allow.  The 
air  chambers  are  usually  pear-shaped,  with  the  small  end 
connected  to  the  pipe.  They  are  filled  with  air  which  the 
water  compresses  during  the  discharge.  During  the  suction, 
the  air  thus  compressed  expands  and  acts  as  an  accelerating 
force  upon  the  moving  column  uf  water,  a  force  which 
diminishes  with  the  expansion  of  the  air,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  column  more  nearly  uniform. 
An  air  chamber  is  some-times  ])lari.*(l  upon  the  suction  pipe. 
These  air  chambers  not  only  tend  to  promote  a  uniform  dis- 
charge, but  they  also  equalize  the  stresses  upon  the  pump, 
and  prevent  shocks  due  to  the  incompressibility  of  water. 
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pTbey  serve  the  same  purpose  in  pumps  that  a  fly-wheel  does 
to  the  steam  engine.  Unless  the  pump  moves  very  slowly, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  air  chamber  on  the 
delivery  pipe. 

1085.     St«am  Pumps. — Steam    pumps   are  force 

romps  operated  by  steam  acting  upoa  the  piston  of  a  steam 

,  directly  connected  to  the  pump,  and  in  many  cases 

iBt  with    the  pump.     A  section  of  a  double-acting   steam 

»  showing  the  steam  and  water  cylinders,  with  other 

ktails,  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  211,     Here  G  is  a.  steam  piston, 


and  J3  the  piston  rod,  which  is  secured  at  its  other  end  tc 
the  plunger  P.  F  h  a  partition  cast  with  the  cylinder, 
which  prevents  the  water  in  the  left-hand  half  from  com- 
■iDunicattng  with  that  in  the  right-hand  half  of  the  cylinder. 
luppose  the  piston  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
now.  The  volume  of  the  left-hand  half  of  the  pump  cylin- 
r  will  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
ires  inference  of  the  phmger,  multiplied  by  the  length  of 
pie  stroke,  and  the  volumeof  llie  right-hand  half  of  the  cylin- 
will  be  diminished  by  a  like  amount.     In  consequence 
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of  this,  a  volume  of  water  in  the  right-hand  half  of  the 
cylinder  equal  to  the  volume  displaced  by  the  plunger  in  its 
forward  movement  will  be  forced  through  the  valves  F',  F' 
into  the  air  chamber  A,  through  the  orifice  /?,  and  then  dis- 
charged through  the  delivery  pipe  If.  By  reason  of  the 
partial  vacuum  in  the  left-hand  half  of  the  pulnp  cylinder, 
owing  to  this  movement  of  the  plunger,  the  water  will  be 
drawn  from  the  reservoir  through  the  suction  pipe  Cinto 
the  chamber  K,  K,  lifting  the  valves  S\  5',  and  filling  the 
space  displaced  by  the  plunger.  During  the  return  stroke 
the  water  will  be  drawn  through  the  valves  5,  5  into  the 
right-hand  half  of  the  pump  cylinder,  and  discharged 
through  the  valves  F,  F  in  the  left-hand  half.  Each  one  of 
the  faur  suction  and  four  discharge  valves  is  kept  to  its  seat, 
when  not  working,  by  light  springs,  as  shown. 

There  are  many  varieties  and  makes  of  steam  pumps,  the 
majority  of  which  are  double-acting.  In  many  cases  two 
steam  pumps  are  placed  side  by  side,  having  a  common 
delivery  pipe.  This  arrangement  is  called  a  duplex  pump. 
It  is  usual  to  so  set  the  steam  pistons  of  duplex  pumps  that 
when  one  is  completing  the  stroke  the  other  is  in  the  middle 
of  its  stroke.  A  double-act inir  duplex  pump  made  to  run  in 
this  manner,  and  having  an  air  chamber  of  sufficient  size, 
will  deliver  water  with  nearly  a  uniform  velocity. 

In  mine  pumps  for  f(^rcini^  water  to  great  heights,  the 
plun<^ers  are  made  solid,  and  in  most  cases  extended  through 
the  pump  cylinder.  In  many  steam  pumps  pistons  are  used 
instead  of  pluni^crs,  but  when  very  heavy  duty  is  required 
plungers  are  preferred. 

108t>.  Centrifugal  Pumps. — Next  to  the  direct-act- 
iniji^  steam  punij),  the  centrifugal  pump  is  the  most  valu- 
able instrumiMit  for  raisini^  water  to  great  heights  that  has 
yet  been  described.  As  the  name  denotes,  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  centrifugal  (nrcc  are  made  use  of.  Fig.  212  repre- 
sents one  with  half  of  the  casini^  removed.  The  hub  S  is 
hollow,  and  is  coniie(^ti'd  directly  to  the  suction  pipe. 
The  curved  arms  (?,  called  vanes  or  wings,  are  revolved 
with  a  liij^h  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  the 
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r  enclosed  between  thera   is  driven  out  through  the  dis. 

charge  passage  and  delivery  pipe  D  D,     This  creates  a  par- 

um  in  the  casing  and  suction  pipe,  and  causes  the 

■TAttr  to  flow  in  through  S.     This  water  is  also  made  to 

(evolve  with  the  vanea,  and,  of  course,  with  the  same  velocity. 

"he  centrifugal  force  of  the  revolving  water  causes  it  to  fly 

wtwards    towards    the  end  of    the   vanes,   and   becomes 

Ip-eater    the    farther    away    it  gets  from  the  center.     This 

causes  it  to  leave  the  vanea,  and  finally  to  leave  the  pump 

.■     by  means  of  the  discharge  passage  and  delivery  pipe  D  D. 

^^ffbe  height  to  which  the  water  can  be  forced  depends  upon 

^|fte  velocity  of  the  revolving  vanes.     In  the  construction 

^^b  the  centrifugal   pump,   particular   care  is  required    in 

^^giving  the  correct  form 

to  the  vanes;  the  efli 

ciency  of  the  machme 

depends  greatly  upon 

this    point    being   at 

tended    ta     What    is 

required  is  to  raise  the 

water,  and  the  energy 

used  to  drive  the  pump 

Bftbould  be  devoted  as 

^■Crt  as  possible  to  this 

^P^ne   purpose.     The 

^'^rater  when  it  is  raised 

should     be     delivered 

with  as  little  velocity  as  possible,  for  any  velocity  which 

^'tlie  water  then  possesses,  has  been  produced  at  the  expense 

Hbf  the  energy  used  to  drive  the  pump.     The  form  of  the 

Hnnes  is   such  that  the  water  is  delivered  at   the  desired 

^%eight  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 

The  number  of  vanes  depends  upon  the  size  and  capacity 
of  the  pump.     It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  pump  shown  in 
B  figure,  the  vanes  have  sharp  edges  near  the  hub.     The 
t  of  this  is  to  provide  for  a  free  ingress  of  the  water, 
[  also  to  cut  any  foreign  substance  that  may  enter  the 
p  and  prevent  it  from  working  properly. 
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Almost  any  liquid  can  be  raised  with  these  pumps,  i 
when  used  for  pumping  chemicals,  the  casing  and  vanes  ad 
made  of  materials  that  the  chemicals  will  not  afifect. 

1087.  The  Hydraulic  Ram. — The  construction  oC  j 
hydraulic  ram  is  shown  in  Fig;.  il3.  This  machine  is  use 
for  raising  water  from  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  watfj 
in  a  spring  or  reservoir  to  a  point  considerably  highei 
no  power  other  than  thatafforded  by  the  inertia  of  a  moviq 
column  of  water.  In  the  figure,  d  is  a  pipe  called  the  drive piH 
connecting  the  ram  with  the  reservoir ;  the  valve  b  slidi 
freely  in  a  guide,  and  is  provided  with  lock-nuts  to  regula^ 
the  distance  tiiat  the  valve  can  fall  below  its  seat. 


the  water  is  first  turned  on  by  opening  the  valve  «,  the  val 
h  is  already  opened,  and  the  water  flows  out  through  e,  \ 
shown.     As  the  discharge  continues,  the  velocity  of  I 
water  in  the  drive  pipe  will  increase  until  the  upward  prt 
sure  against  the  valve  b  is  sufficient  to  force  the  valve  to  j 
seat.     The  actual  closing  of  the  valve  takes  place  very  s 
denly,  and  the  momentum  of  the  column  of  water,  whJ 
was  moving  with  an  increasing  velocity  through  the  drM 
pipe  «,  will  very  rapidly  force  some  water  through  the  vail 
(/into  the  air-chamber/.     Immediately  after  ihis,  a  rebotq 
takes  place,  and  for  a  short  interval  of  time  the  water  fl 
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back  up  the  drive  pipe  a  and  tends  to  form  a  vacuum  under 
the  air  chamber  valve  d\  this  opens  the  snifter  valve  g  and 
admits  a  little  air,  which  accumulates  under  the  valve  d  and 
is  forced  into  the  air  chamber  with  the  next  shock.  This  air 
keeps  the  air  chamber  constantly  charged ;  otherwise,  the 
water,  being  under  a  greater  pressure  in  the  air  chamber  than 
it  is  in  the  reservoir,  would  soon  absorb  the  air  in  the  cham- 
ber and  the  ram  would  cease  to  work  until  the  chamber  was 
recharged  with  air.  The  rebound  also  takes  the  pressure 
off  the  under  side  of  valve  b  and  causes  it  to  drop,  and  the 
above-described  operations  are  repeated.  The  delivery  pipe 
is  shown  at  ^* ;  a  steady  flow  of  water  is  maintained  through  it 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  chamber/";  this  air  also  acts 
as  a  cushion  when  valve  b  suddenly  closes,  and  prevents  un- 
due shock  to  the  parts  of  the  ram. 

The  height  to  which  water  can  be  raised  by  the  hydraulic 
ram  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  valve  b  and  the  velocity 
of  the  water  in  a, 

1088.     Poorer  Necessary  to  Work  a  Pump : 

Rule  I. — Inallpumps^  whether  liftings  force ^  steam^  'single- 
or  double-actings  or  centrifugal^  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of 
power  needed  to  work  the  pump  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
zvater  in  pounds^  multiplied  by  the  vertical  distance  in  feet  be- 
tween the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well^  or  source^  and  the 
point  of  discltarge^  plus  the  work  necessary  to  overcome  the 
friction  and  other  resista?tces. 

Rule  II. — Tlie  work  done  in  one  stroke  of  a  pump  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  volume  dis- 
placed by  the  piston  during  the  stroke ^  multiplied  by  the  total 
vertical  distance  in  feet  through  which  the  water  is  to  be 
raised^  plus  the  work  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistances, 

A  little  consideration  will  make  Rule  II  evident.  Suppose 
that  the  height  of  the  suction  is  25  feet;  that  the  vertical 
distance  between  the  suction  ^valvc  and  the  point  of  dis- 
charge is  100  feet;  that  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  15  inches, 
and  that  its  diameter  is  10  inches.  Let  the  diameters  of  the 
suction   pipe    and  delivery  pipe   be  4    inches   each.     The 
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volumedisplacedby  the  pump  piston  or  plunger  in  one  stroke 
equals  ^^"^iSa^^^  =  ■^^'^'^'^  '="'''''  f°°^  "^^^  weight  of 
an  equal  volume  of  water  =  .08177  X  62.5  =  42.  G1063  pounds. 
Now,  in  order  to  discharge  this  water,  a//  of  the  water  in 
the  suction  and  delivery  pipes  had  to  be  moved  through  a 
certain  distance  in  feet  equal  to  .CS177  divided  by  the  area 
of  the  pipes  in  square  feet. 


square  foot.     .fi8177  -i-  .087^  =  7.8135  feet. 

The  weight  of  the  water  in  the  delivery  pipe  is  (J)'  X 
.7854  X  100  X  63.5  =  546.42  pounds. 

The  weight  of  the  water  in  the  suction  pipe  is  (i)*  X  .7854 
X  25  X  62.5=  136.35  pounds. 

645.42  +  136,35  =  681.77  pounds  =  the  total  weight  of 
water  moved  in  one  stroke.  The  distance  that  it  is  moved  in 
one  stroke  is  7.8125  feet.  Hence,  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds necessary  for  one  stroke  is  681.77  X  7.8125  =  5,320.33 
foot-pounds.  Had  this  result  been  obtained  by  Rule  II,  the 
process  would  have  been  as  follows :  The  weight  of  the  water 
displaced  by  the  piston  in  one  stroke  was  found  to  be  42. 61063 
pounds.  42.01X125  =  5,326.33  pounds,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  result  obtained  by  the  previous  method,  and 
is  a  great  deal  shorter. 

Example. — What  must  be  tho  necessary  horsepower  of  a  double-aci- 
Ing  steam  pump  if  the  vertical  distance  between  the  point  of  discharge 
and  the  point  of  suction  is  S6  feet  ?  The  diameter  of  the  pump  cylin- 
der if  8  inches,  the  stroke  is  10  inches,  and  the  number  of  strokes  per 
minute  is  120.    Allow  254  for  fricdon,  etc. 

Sol UTioM.— Since  the  pump  is  double-aj^ting,  it  raises  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  the  volume  displaced  by  the  plunger  at  every  stroke. 
The  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  in  one  stroke  =  {-A)*  X 
.7854  X  H  X  82.5  =  18.18  pounds,  nearly. 

18.18  X  90  X  130  =  200,4.?3.0  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

Since  25%  is  to  be  allowed  for  friction,  the  actual  number  of  foot- 
pounds   per    minute  =  209,433.8  -t-  .75  =  279,244.8     foot-pounds    per 


One  horsepower  =  S3,000  foot-pounds  per  n 

=  8.462  H.  P.,  nearly.     Ans. 


HEAT. 

THE  PROPERTIES,  SOURCES,  AND 
MEASUREMENT  OF  HEAT. 

1089.  Til©  Nature  of  Heat. — As  to  the  exact  nature 
of  heat,  scientists  differ,  but  all  modern  thinkers  and  inves- 
tigators agree  that  luat  is  a  form  of  energy^  and  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  motioji.  It  is  not  purposed  here  to  enter  into  the 
different  theories  regarding  heat,  but  as  much  of  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory  will  be  given  as  will  be  necessary  to 
make  clear  the  principles  which  are  to  follow. 

In  Art.  831  it  was  stated  that  bodies  were  composed  of 
molecules.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
molecules,  they  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  modern 
theory  of  heat.  Each  molecule  attracts  the  molecules  sur- 
rounding it  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  attraction  between 
the  earth  and  bodies  near  its  surface,  only  with  an  immensely 
greater  force  in  proportion  to  their  sizes.  Without  going 
into  any  theory  regarding  the  precise  nature  of  heat,  it  will 
be  taken  for  granted  that  each  and  every  molecule  has  a 
rapid  vibratory  motion  to  and  fro,  and  that  the  molecules 
are  kept  from  getting  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  one 
another  by  the  attractive  force  between  them.  This  at- 
tractive force  is  called  coliesion ;  without  it,  everything 
throughout  the  universe  would  crumble  instantly  into  the 
finest  dust. 

In  Art.  846  it  was  stated  that  the  molecules  were  sup- 
posed to  be  round;  it  is  likewise  supposed  that  they  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  apart,  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
the  molecule.  When  heat  is  applied  to  a  body  the  number 
of  these  vibrations  is  greatly  increased,  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  heat  supplieo.  In  consequence  of  this  increase, 
the  distance  through  which  a  molecule  moves  is  increased. 

For  notice  of  the  copyri>cht,  see  pay^e  iininediaUly  f<>llowin>;  the  title  pajfe. 
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and  the  force  of  cohesion  which  binds  them  together  is  less- 
ened. If  enough  heat  is  added  to  a  solid,  the  force  of  co- 
hesion is  so  far  overcome  that  the  body  melts.  If  more  heat 
is  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  melted  body  becomes  a 
vapor,  and  so  long  as  it  is  kept  at  this  temperature  the 
force  of  cohesion  has  no  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  having  been  so  far  increased  and  the  dis- 
tance between  any  two  molecules  having  become  too  great 
for  the  force  of  cohesion  to  act.  If  the  vapor  be  cooled,  the 
number  of  vibrations  will  decrease,  and  also  the  distance 
between  any  two  molecules;  the  force  of  cohesion  begins  to 
act,  and  the  body  becomes  a  liquid.  If  cooled  further,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  heat  is  removed — ^in  other  words,  if  the 
number  of  vibrations  is  so  far  decreased  that  the  molecules 
are  comparatively  near  together — the  body  becomes  a  solid 
and  remains  so  until  the  temperature  is  again  increased  to 
the  melting  point. 

1090«  If  a  body  is  heated  and  brought  near  the  hand, 
the  sensation  of  warmth  is  felt ;   if  heat  be  removed  from 

this  same  body,  and  it  is  again  brought  near  the  hand,  the 
sensation  of  cold  is  felt.  The  heat  which  thus  manifests 
itself  is  called  sensible  lieat,  because  any  change  from  any 
state  to  a  hotter  or  colder  state  is  indicated  at  once  by  the 
sense  of  feeling,  or  by  the  aid  of  instruments  called  titer- 
monieters.  The  more  sensible  heat  a  body  possesses,  the 
hotter  it  is ;  the  more  sensible  heat  that  is  taken  away  from 
it,  the  colder  it  is.  

THERMOMETERS. 

1091.  The  different  states  that  a  body  is  in  according 
to  the  amount  of  sensible  heat  it  possesses  are  indicated  by 
the  word  temperature,  and  by  comparison  with  some 
other  body  having  the  same  amount  of  sensible  heat.  Thus, 
a  piece  of  iron  having  exactly  the  same  amount  of  sensible 
heat  as  a  piece  of  melting  ice,  is  said  to  have  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice.  If  a  piece  of  lead  has  the  same  amount  of 
sensible  heat  as  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  it  is  said  to  have 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water ^  etc. 
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1092.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  by  their  aid,  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, the  temperature  of  different  bodies;  hence,  for  this 
purpose,  thermometers  are  used.  In  these  instruments  the 
effects  of  heal  ui>on  bodies  are  made  use  of  in  obtaining 
the  temperature, the  most  common  method  being  to  utilixc  the 
expansive  effect  of  heat  upon  liquids.  Liquids  are  used  for 
ordinary  purposes  in  place  of  solids  or  gases,  because  in  the 
first  the  expansion  is  too  small,  and  in  the  second  too  great. 
Mercury  and  alcohol  are  the  only  liquids  used — the  former 
because  it  boils  only  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the 
latter  because  it  does  not  solidify  at  the  greatest  known  cold 
produced  by  ordinary  means. 


^I^ 


i 


1093.  In  Fig.  214  is  shown  a  merLurial  ther- 
mometer with  two  sets  of  graduations  on  it.  The 
one  on  the  left,  marked  /^,  is  the  Fahrenheit 
thermometer,  so  named  after  its  inventor,  and 
is  the  one  commonly  used  in  this  country  and  in 
England;  the  one  on  the  right,  marked  C,  is  the 
Centigrade  thermometer,  and  is  used  by 
scientists  throughout  the  world,  on  account  of 
the  graduations  being  better  adapted  for  calcula- 
tions. As  will  be  seen,  the  instrument  consists  of 
a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  at  one  end  and  closed 
at  the  other,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  out.  Before 
closing  the  upper  end,  the  tube  is  partially  filled 
with  mercur}-.  and  the  air  above  it  is  driven  out 
by  heating  the  mercury  to  near  its  boiling  point, 
when  the  tube  above  the  mercury  will  be  filled 
with  mercurial  vapor.  It  is  now  sealed,  and,  on 
cooling,  the  vapor  condenses  and  a  vacuum  re- 
sults. The  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  mer- 
cury, by  applying  or  withdrawing  heat  from  the. 
body  with  which  the  bulb  ia  in  contact,  causes  the 
highest  point  of  the  mercury  column  to  rise  or 
fall,  and,  since  for  equal  changes  of  temperature 
Lhc  mercury  rises  or   falls  equal  distances,   thi-< 
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instrument,  when  properly  made  and  graduated,  indicates 
any  change  in  temperature  with  great  accuracy. 

1094.  For  a  good  thermometer,  the  inside  diameter 
should  be  the  same  throughout  its  length.  In  order  to 
graduate  the  thermometer,  it  is  placed  in  melting  ice,  and 
the  point  to  which  the  mercurial  column  falls  is  marked 
freezinff.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  steam  rising  from  water 
boiling  in  an  open  vessel,  and  the  point  to  which  the  mer- 
curial column  rises  is  marked  boilingr. 

1 095.  There  are  now  two  fixed  points,  the  freezing  point 
and  the  boiling  point.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  Fahrenheit 
thermometer,  the  distance  between  these  two  fixed  points  is 
divided  into  180  parts,  called  degrees.  The  freezing  point 
is  marked  32°,  and  the  boiling  point  212°.  Thirty-two  parts 
are  marked  off  from  the  freezing  point  downwards,  and  the 
last  one  is  marked  0°,  or  zero.  The  graduations  are  carried 
above  the  boiling  point  and  below  the  zero  point  as  far  as 
desired.  This  thermometer  was  invented  in  1714,  and  was 
the  first  to  come  into  general  use. 

1096.  In  graduating  a  Centigrade  thermometer,  the 
freezing  point  is  marked  0°,  or  zero,  and  the  boiling  point 
100°;  the  distance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
is  divided  into  100  equal  parts;  these  equal  divisions  are 
carried  as  far  below  the  freezing  point  and  above  the  boiling 
point  as  desired.  The  reason  that  Fahrenheit  placed  the 
zero  point  on  his  thermometer  32°  below  freezing  was  because 
that  was  the  lowest  temperature  he  could  obtain,  and  he 
supposed  that  it  was  impossil)le  to  obtain  a  lower  one. 
Where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  thermometer  used,  the 
first  letter  of  the  name  is  placed  after  the  degree  of  temper- 
ature. Forexamj)le,  1<S3^  F.  means  1S3^  above  zero  on  the 
Fahrenheit  instrument ;  1<S3'^  C.  would  mean  183°  above  zero 
on  the  Centigrade  instrument. 

1097.  In  Russia  and  a  few  other  C(Hintries  another  in- 
strument is  used,  called  the  Reaumur  ;  the  freezing  point 
is  marked  0°,  or  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  80°,  the  space 
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between  these  two  points  being  divided  into  80  equal  parts ; 
183°  R.  would  mean  183°  on  the  Reaumur  thermometer. 

1098.  Of  these  three  thermometers,  the  Centigrade  is 
used  the  most ;  but,  since  the  Fahrenheit  instrument  is  the 
one  in  general  use  in  this  country,  all  temperatures  given 
here  will  be  understood  to  be  in  Fahrenheit  degrees, 
unless  otherwise  stated.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  tem- 
peratures below  the  zero  point  from  those  above,  the  sign  of 
subtraction  is  placed  before  the  figures,  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  below  zero.  Thus,  —  18°  C.  would  mean 
that  the  temperature  was  18°  below  the  zero  point  on  the 
Centigrade  thermometer;  —  25.4°  F.  would  mean  25.4° 
below  zero  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  As  was  stated 
in  Art.  1056,  the  point  of  absolute  zero,  or  —460°  F., 
is  the  point  at  which  all  vibratory  motion  of  the  molecules 
ceases.  It  is  supposed  that,  at  this  temperature,  and  under 
a  heavy  pressure  so  as  to  bring  the  molecules  close  enough 
together,  even  hydrogen  would  be  solidified.  The  absolute 
zero  on  the  Centigrade  scale  is  —  273^°  C. 

1009.  The  absolute  temperature  is  the  tempera- 
ture measured  above  the  point  of  absolute  zero.  Hence,  on 
the  Fahrenheit  scale,  the  absolute  temperature  T  \\  460°  +  /° 
when  /  =  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  is  above  zero.  If 
f*  is  below  zero,  its  value  is  negative,  and  the  absolute  tem- 
perature ris  460°  -f  (-  /°)  =  460°  -  /°. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  volume,  where  temper- 
atures are  mentioned,  /  will  denote  the  ordinary  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer,  and  T  the  absolute  tem- 
perature. 

ExAifPLB. — What  are  the  absolute  temperatures  of  212**,  82",  and 
—  89.2'  ? 

Solution. — Since  no  scale  Is  specified,  the  Fahrenheit  is  the  one 
Intended  to  be  used. 

460''  -♦-  212"*  =  r  =  672\  Ans. 
460**  +  32'  =  r=  492^  Ans. 
460*-  89.2"  =•  r=  420.8^     Ans. 
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1100.  The   absolute   temperature  on   the   Centigrade 

scale  is  7"=  273^°  +  /"  when  t"  is  above  zero,  or  T=  2731° 
—  /°  when  t"  is  below  zero. 

Example. — What  are  the  absolute  temperatures  correspo 
100°.  4°,  and -40°  C? 

Solution.— 278i*  +  100°  =  T=  STSf  C. 
aTai"  +     4°  =  /■=  3774*  C. 

3731"  -  40"  =  T=  aasj"  c. 

1101.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  change  from  one  | 
scale  to  the  other.  For  example,  what  would  80°  C.  be  on  ' 
the  Fahrenheit  scale? 

Since  the  number  of  degrees  between  the  freezing  point 
and  boiling  point  on  the  Centigrade  scale  is  100,  and  on  tho   . 
Fahrenheit   180,  it  is  evident  that  if  ^=the  number  of  \ 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  (7=  the  number  of  degrees  Centi- 
grade, that 

F:  C::180  :  100.  or  i^=  fj«  C  =  \  C. 
Also,  C=\\^F=^  F.     Therefore, 

1102.  To  change  Centigrade  temperatures  into  their  ' 
corresponding  Fahrenheit  values: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  temperature  Centigrade  by  \,  and_ 
add  S^":  the  result  will  be  the  temperature  Fahrenheit. 

1103.  To  change  Fahrenheit  temperatures  into  their 
corresponding  Centigrade  values: 

Rule. — Subtract  32°  from  the  temperature  Fahrenheit, 
and  multiply  by  |,  and  the  result  will  be  the  temperature 
Centigrade. 

1 104.  Expressing  these  two  rules  by  means  of  formu- 
las, let  /„  =  temperature  Centigrade,  and  t^  =  temperature 
Fahrenheit.     Then, 

'/  =  *', +  32%  (65.) 

andC,=  {/j.-32'')4.  (66.) 

ExAKPLB.— Change  (n)  100°  C.  (i>  4°  C,  and  (c)  —40°  C.  into  Fahren- 
heit temperatures. 

Solution.— (a)  //  =  |  /^  +  93  =  (  x  100  +  33  z=  212°  /^    Ans. 
(*)//=  [X4  +  32  =  39.2° /:     Ans. 
(()//=  I  X -40  4- 82= -40° /^    Ana. 
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BxAicPLB.— Change  (a)  60'  F„  (d)  82*  F.,  and  (c)  —30*  K  into  their 
corresponding  Centigrade  temperatures. 

Solution.— <tf)  /«  =(//  -  82)  |  =  (60  -  82)  f  =  15f"  C    Ana. 
(d) U  =(32 - 32)f  =  0'  C    Ans. 
{€)  to  =(-20  -  82)  f  =  -28}'  C    Ans. 

1 105.  Since  mercury  freezes  at  —37.84°  F.  (this  corre- 
sponds to —38.8°  C),  some  other  means  must  be  had  to 
obtain  temperatures  below  this  point.  For  this  purpose 
alcohol  is  used  in  place  of  mercury.  This  liquid  has  never 
been  frozen  until  very  recently,  and  then  only  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  temperature.  Since  alcohol  vaporizes  at  173° 
F.,  the  boiling  point  of  water  cannot  be  marked  on  the 
alcohol  thermometer  by  heating  it  to  that  point.  The  freez- 
ing point  is  determined  as  for  mercury.  An  alcohol  and  a 
mercurial  thermometer  are  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  hot 
water  or  other  liquid,  and  the  point  to  which  the  alcohol 
column  rises  is  marked.  Suppose  that  the  point  to  which 
the  mercury  column  rises  is  marked  132°,  then  the  distance 
between  the  point  marked  and  the  freezing  point  would  be 
divided  into  132  —  32  =  100  equal  parts,  and  each  one  of 
these  parts  would  correspond  to  one  degree  on  the  mercurial 
thermometer.  These  equal  divisions  are  then  carried  below 
the  zero  point  as  far  as  it  is  desired. 

1106.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  thermometers, 
some  of  which  depend  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  different  metals  and  gases  when  heated  and  cooled.  For 
temperatures  above  662°  F.,  the  point  at  which  mercury 
vaporizes,  other  means  are  employed  to  obtain  the  temper- 
atures.   

EXPANSION   OF  BODIES. 

1107.  The  volume  of  anybody,  solid,  liquid,  or  gas- 
eous, is  always  changed  if  the  temperature  is  changed;  near- 
ly all  of  them  expand  when  heated,  and  contract  when 
cooled.  In  solids,  which  have  definite  figures,  the  expansion 
may  be  considered  in  three  ways,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions:   Ist — ^The  expansion  in  one  direction,  as  the  elonga- 


tion  of  an  iron  bar;  this  is  called  linear  expaaston. 
2d.— Surface  expansion,  where  the  area  is  increased. 
Sd.'—Cublcal  expansion,  where  the  increase  in  the  whole 
volume  is  considered. 

1 108.     In  Fig.  215  is  shown  an  apparatus  for  exhibiting 

the  linear  expansion  of  a  solid  body.  A  metal  rod  A  is  fixed 
at  one  end   by  a  screw  B,    the   other  end  passing  freely 


through  the  eye  C,  held  in  the  post,  and  pressing  against  the 
short  arm  of  the  indicator  F.  The  rod  is  heated  as  shown, 
and  its  elongation  causes  the  indicator  to  move  along  the 
arcZ>£. 

1109.  An  illustration  of  surface  expansion  is  afforded 
nearly  every  day  in  machine  shops,  particularly  in  locomo- 
tive shops,  where  piston  rods,  crank-pins,  etc.,  are  "shrunk 
in  "  and  tires  shrunk  on  their  centers.  In  shrinking  on  a 
tire,  it  is  bored  a  little  smaller  than  the  wheel  center.  The 
tire  is  then  heated  until  the  area  of  its  circumference  is 
expanded  enough  to  allow  it  to  slide  over  the  wheel  center. 
It  is  then  cooled  with  cold  water,  when  it  contracts,  tending 
to  regain  its  original  area,  but  is  prevented  by  reason  of  the 
wheel  center  being  a  trifle  larger.  This  causes  the  tire  to 
hug  the  center  with  immense  force  and  prevents  it  from 
coming  off. 

1110.  Cubic  expansion  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of 
a  Gravesandes'  ring.     This  consists  of  a  brass  ball  a,  Fig. 
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216,  which  at 

the  ring^  «r,  of  vcrr 
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ball  is  heated,  it  expands  so  much  that  it  will  no  lontrer  pass 
through  the  ring. 

nil.  The  expansion  of  liquids  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
mercurial  and  alcohol  thermometers.  The  expansion  of 
gases  was  treated  on  to  some  extent  in  pneumatics. 


COEFFICIENT   OF    EXPAXSIOX, 

111 2.  Suppose  that  the  temperature  of  the  metal  roil, 
shown  in  Fig.  215,  was  3"^°  F.  before  healing,  and  exactly  10 
feet  long;  that  after  the  temperature  had  been  raised  I  \  or 
to  33®,  the  bar  was  10  ft.  +  thW^'^-  ^^^^^'  The  linear  expan- 
sion would  then  be  (10  ft.  +T5W  J^^)  —  10  ft.  —  ,2^0  in., 
and  the  ratio  between  this  expansion  and  the  original  length 
of  the  bar  would  be 

y^:  10X12,  or  ^  g 0 ^  1 1 5 0  - 1»  <^r  .000000044  :  1. 

For  every  increase  of  temperature  of  1*^  this  rod  nvouKI 
elongate  .000006944  of  its  length.  This  number  .6oooO(IlM4, 
which  equals  the  expansion  of  the  rod  for  one  degree  rise  of 
temperature  divided  by  the  original  length,  is  railed  the 
coefficient  of  linear  expansion.  Had  tlu^  t(Mn))era- 
ture  of  the  rod  been  increased  100°  instead  of  r\  the  amount 
of  elongation  would  have  been  .OOOOOrjli-M  x  loo  .(mkx;!)!!, 
of  its  length,  or  .0006944  X  120-  .()H;j;J2H",  or  ,V'.  'i^iMe 
19  contains  the  coefficients  of  expansion  for  a  number  of 
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solids,  mercury,  and  alcohol,  and  the  average  cablcal  expan- 
sion of  gases.     No  liquids  are  given  except  mercury  and 
alcohol,  for  the  reason  that  the  coeffident  of  expansion  for 
liquids  is  different  for  different  temperatttres, 
TABLE  19, 


Kame  of  Substance. 

Linear 
ExjuinEion. 

Surface 
Expansion. 

Cubic 
Expandon. 

.oooooGir 

.00000955 
.00001037 
.00000690 
.0O0O068C 
.00000590 
.00000702 
.00001634 
.00001410 
.00003334 
.00010250 

.00001234 

. 00001 DIO 
.00002074 
-00001390 
.00001373 
.00001198 
.00001404 
.000032G8 
.00002820 
.00006668 
.00038518 

Copper 

.000028M 

Bar  Iron 

Steel  (untempered) 

Steel  (tempered) 

.00001798 
.00002105 

Gases 

00203253 

Let  L  =  length  of  any  body; 

/  =  amount  of  expansion  or  contraction  due 

t<7  heating  or  cooling  the  body; 
A  —  area  of  any  section  of  the  body; 
a  =  increase  or  decrease  of  area  of  the  same 

section  after  heating  or  cooling  the  body; 
V=  volume  of  the  body; 
V  =  increase  or  decrease  in  volume  due  to 

heating  or  cooling  the  body; 
C,=  coefficient   of    expansion    taken    from 

column  1,  Table  10; 
C,=  coefficient     taken     from     column    2, 

Table  19; 
C,=  coefficient     taken      from     column    3, 

Table  10; 
/  =  difference    in   degrees   of   temperature 
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between  the  original  temperature  and 
the  temperature  of  the   body   after  it 
has  been  heated  or  cooled. 
Then,  /=Z  C, /.  (67.) 

a=zAC^t.  (68.) 

v^VC,  L  (69.) 

Example. — ^How  much  will  a  bar  of  untempered  steel,  14  ft.  long, 
expand  if  its  temperature  is  raised  80*"  ? 

Solution. — Since  only  one  dimension  is  given,  that  of  length,  linear 
expansion  only  can  be  considered.  From  Table  19  the  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion  per  unit  of  length  for  a  rise  in  temperature  of  1*  is 
found  to  be  .00000590  for  untempered  steel.  Hence,  using  formula 
67,  l-LCxt,  and  substituting  14 X  .00000599  X  80  =  .0007088  ft.,  or 
.0067083  X  1«  =  .0805056  in. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  small  amount,  but  in  engineering 
constructions,  where  long  pieces  are  rigidly  connected,  it 
must  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  cross-section  of  the 
above  bar  were  2  in.  square,  and  the  bar  was  fitted  tightly 
between  two  supports,  an  expansion  of  the  above  amount 
would  exert  a  pressure  against  the  supports  of  about  58,000 
pounds. 

Suppose  that  an  iron  rod  lA-  inches  in  diameter  and  100 
feet  long  was  used  as  a  tic-rod  in  constructing  a  bridge; 
that  it  was  put  in  place  and  securely  fastened  to  two  rigid 
supports  during  a  warm  day  in  summer  when  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  sunlight  was,  say,  110''.  On  a  cold  day  in  win- 
ter, when  the  thermometer  registered  zero,  the  amount  that 
the  bar  would  tend  to  shorten,  owing  to  this  change  in  tem- 
perature, would  be,  substituting  these  values  in  formula  67, 

.00000686  X  100  X  110  =  .07540  ft.  =  .00552  in. 

If  this  rod  were  rigidly  secured,  so  that  it  could  neither 
stretch  nor  shorten,  it  would  then  exert  a  pull  on  the  sup- 
ports of  about  33,400  pounds. 

Example. — ^The  wheel  center  of  a  locomotive  driver  is  turned  to 
exactly  60"  in  diameter.  If  the  steel  tire  be  bored  49.94  '  in  diameter, 
to  what  temperature  must  the  tire  be  raised  in  order  that  it  may  be 
easily  shoved  over  the  center  ?  Assume  that  the  diameter  of  the  tire 
is  expanded  to  ^^  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  center,  and  that  the 
original  temperature  is  60**. 
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Solution. — For  this  case  formula  68  may  be  used.  The  original 
diameter  of  the  tire  is  49.94  in.,  and  it  is  to  be  increased  to  50.001". 
The  area  of  a  circle  49.94"  in  diameter  is  1,958.79  sq.  in. ;  area  of 
a  circle  50.001"  in  diameter  is  1,963.58  sq.  in.  The  difference  between 
them  is  1,963.58  —  1,958.79  =  4.79  sq.  in.  =  a  in  formula  68.  Hence, 
since  d  =  .00001198,  and  A  =  1,958.79,  substitute  these  values  in  a 
=  /^  C,  /,   and  479  =  1,958.79  X  .00001198  X  /  =  .028466  /.     Therefore. 

/  =  -^^  =  204125%  and  204125'  +  00»  =  264125%    Ans. 

Note. — Owing  to  the  form  of  the  equation  here  denoted  by  formula 
68,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  coefficients  Cj  were  determined, 
this  example  may  be  more  easily  solved  by  means  of  formula  67. 
Thus,  regard  the  diameter  as  a  linear  dimension  and  apply  formula 
67.  Increase  in  diameter  =  1  =  50.001  -  49.94  =  .061' .  L  =  49.94 
and  Ci  =  .00000599.     Substituting  .061  =  49.94  X  .00000599  X  A  or  /  = 

49.94  x"S)000599  =  203-92%  and  203.92«  +  60»  =  263.92'.     Ans. 

The  slight  difference  in  the  two  results  is  immaterial,  and  was  to 
have  been  expected. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  decrease  in  volume  of  a  copper  cylinder  80" 
long  and  22"  in  diameter  if  cooled  from  212*  to  O**,  the  measurement 
being  taken  at  a  temperature  of  70**  ? 

Solution.— 212"  —  70*  =  142*  =  the  increase  in  temperature  above 
70*.     Use  formula  69,  7/  =  F  G  /. 

V  =  22'^  X  .7854  X  30  =  1 1,404  cu.  in. 

V  =  11,404  X  .00<X)'2864  X  142  =  4G.38  cu.  in. 

11,404  4_  40.38  =  11,450.38  cu.  in.  =  the  volume  at  212*. 

70''  —  0'  =  70^  =  the  difference  in  temperature. 

7/  =  11,404  X  .000028G4  X  70  =  2'2M  cu.  in.,  nearly. 

40.:m  4-  22.8G  =  G9.24  cu.  in.     Ans. 

The  bars  of  a  furnace  must  not  be  fitted  tightly  at  their 
extremities,  Init  must  be  free  at  one  end;  otherwise,  in  ex- 
panding they  would  sj)lit  the  masonry. 

In  laying  the  rails  on  railways,  a  small  space  is  left  between 
the  successive  rails;  for,  if  they  touched,  the  force  of  ex- 
pansion would  cause  them  to  curve  or  to  break  the  chairs. 
Water-pipes  are  fitted  to  one  another  by  means  of  telescope 
joints,  which  allow  room  for  expansion;  so,  also,  are  steam 
pipes,  l)y  means  of  the  so-(\allod  expansion  joints.  If  a  glass 
vessel  is  heated  or  cooIchI  too  rapidly,  it  cracks,  especially  if 
it  is  thick;  the  reas'Mi  for  this  is  that,  since  glass  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  the  sides  becc^ne  tinequally  heated,  and, 
consequently,  tinequally  expanded,  which  causes  a  fracture. 
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1 1 14.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  three  preced- 
ing formulas  will  not  work  back;  i.  e.,  if  the  length  of  a 
bar,  after  it  has  been  heated,  be  found  by  formula  67,  and 
an  attempt  be  made  to  reduce  the  bar  to  its  original  length 
by  again  applying  formula  67,  and  substituting  for  /  the  same 
value  as  in  the  first  case,  the  value  obtained  for  /  will  be 
slightly  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  difference,  however, 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  neglected  in  practice.  If,  however,  the 
student  desires  to  obtain  exactly  the  same  result  in  both 
cases,  he  must  use  the  following  more  cumbersome  formula, 
in  which  /„  /„  /„  /„  are,  respectively,  the  original  and  final 
temperatures,  the  original  and  final  lengths,  and  C,  has  the 
same  value  as  in  formula  67  : 

'•  =  Ll  +  c\  (/]  -  32)j'»-  ^^^-^ 

This  formula  is  always  used  when  calculating  the  expan- 
sion of  gases  by  substituting  F, ,  F",,  and  -— — -  for  /j,  /„  and 

C, ,  respectively.  The  results  obtained  will  be  exactly  the 
same  as  those  obtained  by  formula  58,  Art.  1054.  For, 
substituting  the  values  as  directed,  the  formula  becomes 

492  +  /,  -  32 


V.^ 


'       492  +  /^  -  32  > 


492 


/400JhAW 
V460  +  /,>/    >• 


11 16.  Although,  as  stated  before,  solids  and  liquids 
expand  very  nearly  uniformly  throughout  all  ranges  of 
temperature,  water  is  a  marked  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  If  water  is  cooled  down  from  its  boiling  point,  it  con- 
tinually contracts  until  it  reaches  39.2°  F.,  when  it  begins 
to  expand,  until  it  freezes  at  32°  F.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
water  at  32®  F.  is  heated,  it  contracts  until  it  reaches  39.2° 
F.,  when  it  commences  to  expand.  Therefore,  the  density 
of  water  is  greatest  where  this  change  occurs.  The  im- 
portance of  this  exception  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  ice  forms 
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on  the  surface  of  vater,  since  it  is  lighter  than  tlie  warmer 
body  of  water  lying  at  varying  depths  below  it.  Were  it 
not  for  this  fact,  all  the  large  bttlics  of  water  would  freeze  • 
solid,  and  would  so  affect  the  climate  of  the  earth  that  it 
would  be  uninhabitable.  The  coefEticnt  of  expansion  of 
water  is  such  a  very  changeable  quantity  (varying  with  the 
temperature)  that  a  special  table  is  necessary. 

1116.    The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  expsBston  of  gases 
was  treated  of  in  Arts.  1066»etc.,  and  will  not  b«  repeated 

here.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  constant 
.37052,  used  in  formulas  60  and  61,  Arts.  1056  and 
1057,  has  that  value  only  for  air.  For  other  gases  it 
varies.  If  the  value  of  this  constant  for  any  gas  be  repre- 
sented fay  R,  formula  61 ,  Art.  1057,  becomes 
pV=RWT.  (71.) 

The  value  of  R  for  several  gases  is  given  in  Table  20. 
TABLE  20. 


Air 

Oxygen. . . 

Nitrogen  , 
Hydrogen 


Atmosphei 
(14.7  lb. 
per  sq.  in.; 


11.205G 
12.7226 

178.801 


One  Cu. 
at 
32'  F.  and  a 
Tension  of  1 
Atmosphcri 

(14.7  lb. 
per  sq.  in.). 


.08073  lb. 
.08925  lb. 
.0786  lb. 
.0055n  lb. 


.37052 
.33552 
.38143 
5.34940 


Example.— What  is  the  volume  of  3  ounces  of  hydrogen  gas  having 
a  tension  of  20  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  temperature  of  W)°  ? 

Solution.— 3  ounces  =  ,V  of  a  pound.  Since  /  =  80°.  T=  460  +  80  = 
B40'.  i¥  =  5,34W6fromTable20.  Hence,  by  formulaTl./fs^WT". 
or    20r  =  6.34946x  AX540  =  541.6328,    and     F  =  5i^^  =  27.0ei« 


CU.  ft. ;  say,  27.08 


1.  ft    Ana. 
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Example. — ^What  is  the  weight  of  10  cu.  ft.  of  oxygen  having  a  tension 
of  one  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  60**  ? 

Solution.— By  formula  71,/  V=R  ^  7;  or  10  x  14.7  =  .83552  X 
IV  X  520.     Hence.  147  =  174.4704  W, 

and  IV z=  y^^^  =  .84255  lb.     Ans. 

In  Table  19  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  gases  was 
given  as  .00203252;  this  is  the  fraction  -^  reduced  to  a 
decimal.  This  value  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  very 
nearly  the  same  for  all  gases,  particularly  so  for  those  which 
are  very  difficult  to  liquefy. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  are  the  absolute  temperatures  corresponding  to  (^i)  120°  R, , 
ifi)  120°  C.  and  (c)  120°  F.  ?  /  {a)  388|°  R, 

Ans.  \  ib)  893i°  C. 
(  {c)   680^  F. 

2.  Change  — 10°  R.  to  the  corresponding  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade 
readings.  Ans.  9^°  F. ;  -  12^°  C. 

8.  {a)  How  much  will  an  iron  tie-rod  60  ft.  long  expand  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  from  40°  to  110°  ?  {b)  Calculate,  also,  by  formula 
70.    if)  What  is  the  difference  of  the  two  results  ?  (  {a)  .845744'. 

Ans.    \  (b)  .845725'. 
(  (0  .000019'. 

4  To  what  temperature  must  a  steel  tire  of  59.93'  internal  diameter 
be  raised  in  order  that  its  diameter  may  be  60.0015'  ?  Original  tem- 
perature =  71°.  Ans.  270'. 

5.  What  is  the  volume  of  .68  lb.  of  nitrogen  gas  having  a  tension  of 
20  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  a  temperature  of  845°  ?  Ans.  10.44  cu.  ft 


HEAT   PROPAGATION. 

1 1 1 7.  Heat  Is  propagated  through  matter  and  space 
in  three  diflEerent  ways — by  conduction^  by  convection^  and  by 
radiation. 

1 1 1 8*  Conduction  is  the  slow  progress  of  the  vibra- 
tory motion  from  places  of  higher  to  places  of  lower  tempera- 
ture in  the  same  body.  The  rate  at  which  heat  is  conducted 
varies  greatly  with  different  substances,  the  good  conductors 
being  those  in  which  conduction  is  most  rapid,  and  the  bad 
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conductors  being  those  in  which  it  is  very  slow.  The  metala  1 
furnish  the  best  conductors,  and  of  these,  silver  stands  first, 
and  copper  second.  The  fluids,  both  liquid  and  gaseous,  ] 
are  very  poor  conductors  of  heaL  Water,  for  example,  can  i 
be  made  to  boil  at  the  top  of  a  vessel  while  a  cake  of  ice  is.  I 
fastened  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  If  thermom- 
eters are  placed  at  different  depths,  while  water  boils  at  the  1 
top,  it  is  found  that  the  conduction  of  heat  downwards  is  J 
very  slight. 

1 1 19.     Representing  the  conductivity  of  silver  by  100, 
the  following  table  shows  the  conducting  power  of  a  number  J 
of  the  metals: 


Silver 100.0 


Copper . 
Gold  . . . 


Tm  . 
Organ 


.  73.6 

,  53.2 

,  23.1 

,  19.0 

,  14.5 


Iron 11.91 

Steel ll.ffJ 

Lead S-Bj 

Platinum &4.J 

Rose's  Alloy 2.8' J 

Bismuth 1.8  1 


.iihstan 


mduct  heat  poorly.  This  enables 
trees  to  withstand  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere without  injury.  The  bark  is  a  poorer  conductor  than 
the  wood  beneath  it.  Cotton,  wool,  straw,  bran,  etc.,  are 
all  poor  conductors.  Rocks  and  earth  are  poorer  conductors 
as  the  less  dense  and  homogeneous  is  the  mass;  hence,  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  sun's  rays  to  penetrate  the 
earth.  The  mean  highest  temperature  of  the  air  near  the 
ground  in  Central  Europe  is  in  the  month  of  July,  but  at  a 
depth  of  from  25  to  28  feet  in  the  earth  it  is  in  the  month  o£ 
December. 

1120.  Convection  is  the  transfer  of  heat  by  the 
motion  of  the  heated  matter  itself.  It  can,  therefore,  take 
place  only  in  fluids  and  gases.  For  example,  as  heat  is 
applied  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
densities  of  the  heated  particles  decrease,  and  they  are 
crowded  up  by  the  heavier  ones  which  take  their  places. 
There  is  thus  a  constant  circulation  going  on,  which  tends 
to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  whole  by  bringing  the 
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hot  portions  in  contact  with  the  colder,  and  also  greatly 
facilitates  the  conduction  of  heat  among  the  molecules, 

1121«  Radiation  of  heat  is  the  communication  of 
heat  from  a  hot  body  to  a  colder  one,  across  an  intervening 
space  between  them.  The  best  example  of  radiant  heat  is 
that  received  from  the  sun,  the  intervening  space  in  this 
case  being  93,000,000  miles.  A  person  standing  in  front  of 
a  fire,  but  at  some  distance  from  it,  feels  a  sensation  of 
warmth  which  is  not  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  for, 
if  a  screen  be  interposed  between  him  and  the  fire,  the  sen- 
sation immediately  ceases,  which .  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  surrounding  air  had  a  high  temperature.  Hence,  bodies 
can  send  out  rays  which  excite  heat  and  which  penetrate  the 
air  without  heating  it.  This,  of  course,  is  radiant  heat, 
and  takes  place  in  all  directions  around  the  body, 

1122.  The  intensity  of  heat  radiation  from  a 
Driven  source 

1. — Varies  as  the  temperature  of  the  source, 

2, — Varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  source  ;  and, 

S, — Grows  less  as  the  inclination  of  the 
rays  to  the  given  radiant  surf  ace  grows  less. 

The  truth  of  all  these  laws  has  been  es- 
tablished by  careful  experiment,  and  the 
second  is  still  further  verified  by  math- 
ematical calculations. 

1 1 23.  Radiant  heat  is  transmitted  in 
a  vacuum  as  well  as  in  air.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  experiment: 

In  the  top  of  a  glass  flask  a  thermometer 
is  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  its  bulb 
occupies  the  center  of  the  flask.  See  Fig. 
217.  The  neck  of  the  flask  is  carefully 
narrowed  by  means  of  the  blowpipe ;  the 
Fio.  217.  flask    is   then    attached   to  an  air    pump, 

and   a  vacuum    produced    in    the     interior.      This    being 
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accomplished,  the  tube  is  sealed  at  the  narrow  part.  On 
immersing  in  hot  water,  or  on  bringing  the  flask  near  some 
hot  charcoal,  the  mercury  is  seen  to  rise  at  once.  It  can 
rise  only  by  reason  of  the  radiation  through  the  vacuum  in 
the  interior,  for  glass  is  such  a  poor  conductor  that  the  heat 
could  not  travel  with  sufficient  rapidity  through  the  sides 
of  the  flask  and  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  to  cause  this 
almost  instantaneous  rise. 

1 1 24.  The  radlatlnijr  poinrer  of  lieated  •urfiacca 

also  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  form^  shape,  and  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed.  If  a  cubical  vessel, 
filled  with  hot  water,  has  one  of  its  vertical  sides  coated  with 
polished  silver,  another  with  tarnished  lead,  a  third  with 
mica,  and  the  fourth  with  lampblack,  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  radiating  power  will  be  respectively  about  in 
the  ratio  of  2. 5 :  45 :  80 :  100,  or  that  bright  surfaces  radiate 
less  heat  than  dai^k  ones  having  the  same  temperature. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  found  that  the  heat-absorbing  power  of 
bodies  varies  in  a  similar  manner.  Lampblack  reflects  few  of 
the  heat  rays  which  impinge  upon  it ;  nearly  all  are  absorbed, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  polished  silver  reflects  the  greater 
part  of  the  radiations,  and  absorbs  only  about  2{-  per  cent. 

Some  substances  neither  absorb  nor  reflect  the  heat  rays 
to  any  extent,  but  transmit  nearly  all  of  them  just  as  glass 
transmits  light.  For  example,  rock  salt  reflects  less  than  8 
per  cent,  of  the  radiation  it  receives,  absorbs  almost  none, 
and  transmits  92  per  cent. 

1 1 25.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  there  is  a  system  of 
exchange  going  on  between  heated  bodies  at  all  times, 
which  tends  to  an  equalization  of  temperature.  The  hot 
bodies  are  always  cooling,  and  the  cold  bodies  are  always 
tending  towards  a  rise  in  temperature,  so  that  heat  is 
created  only  to  be  diffused  and  apparently  lost.  That  it  is 
not  lost,  however,  will  be  shown  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

1 1 26.  Dynamical  Tlicory  of  Heat. — Before  going 
any  farther,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exj)lain  here  the  view  now 
generally  taken  as  to  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  propagated. 
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On  this  subject,  it  is  stated  in  Ganot's  Physics  :  "A 
hot  body  is  one  whose  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
The  higher  the  temperature  of  a  body,  the  more  rapid  are 
these  vibrations,  and  a  diminution  in  temperature  is  but  a 
diminished  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules.  The 
propagation  of  heat  through  a  bar  is  due  to  a  gradual  com- 
munication of  this  vibratory  motion  from  the  heated  part 
to  the  rest  of  the  bar.  A  good  conductor  is  one  which 
readily  takes  up  and  transmits  the  vibratory  motion  from 
molecule  to  molecule,  while  a  bad  conductor  is  one  which 
takes  up  and  transmits  the  motion  with  difficulty.  But, 
even  through  the  best  of  the  conductors,  the  propagation  of 
this  motion  is  comparatively  slow.  How,  then,  can  be  ex- 
plained the  instantaneous  perception  of  heat  when  a  screen 
is  removed  from  a  fire,  or  when  a  cloud  drifts  from  the  face 
of  the  sun  ?  In  this  case,  the  heat  passes  from  one  body  to 
another  without  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  medium 
which  transmits  it.  In  order  to  explain  these  phenomena, 
it  is  imagined  that  all  space,  the  space  between  the  planets 
and  the  stars,  as  well  as  the  interstices  in  the  hardest  crys- 
tal and  the  heaviest  metal — in  short,  matter  of  any  kind — 
is  permeated  by  a  medium  having  the  properties  of  matter 
of  infinite  tenuity,  called  ether.  The  molecules  of  a  heated 
body,  being  in  a  state  of  intensely  rapid  vibration,  communi- 
cate their  motion  to  the  ether  around  them,  throwing  it 
into  a  system  of  waves  which  travel  through  space  and  pass 
from  one  body  to  another  with  the  velocity  of  light.  When 
the  undulations  of  the  ether  reach  a  given  body,  the  motion 
is  given  up  to  the  molecules  of  that  body,  which,  in  their 
turn,  begin  to  vibrate;  that  is,  the  body  becomes  heated. 
This  process  of  this  motion  through  the  ether  is  termed 
radiation,  and  what  is  called  a  ray  of  heat  is  merely  one 
series  of  waves  moving  in  a  given  direction. " 


HEAT    MEASUREMENT. 
1127.     Tlie  Unit  of  Heat. — There  are  three  units  in 
use  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  heat  given  up  or  absorbed 
by  a  body  when  heated  or  cooled. 
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1128.  The  Britisli  Thermal  Unit. — The  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  is  called  a  British  tttermal  unit.  Instead  of 
writing  out  the  words  British  thermal  unit  in  full,  it 
is  customary  to  abbreviate  them  to  B.  T.  U.  Thus, 
7  pounds  of  water  raised  15°  F.  would  equal  7  X  15  = 
105  B.  T.  U.  The  unit  of  heat  used  here  will  be  the 
B.  T.  U. 

1129.  The  Thermal  Unit. — The  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  zvater  i°  C.  is  called  a  titer* 
mat  unit  Since  1°  C.  =  |  x  l""  F.,  it  follows  that  the  ther- 
mal unit  is  1^  times  as  large  as  a  B.  T.  U.  Hence,  to  change 
B.  T.  U.  into  thermal  units,  multiply  the  number  of  B.  T.  U. 
by  -J.  To  change  thermal  units  into  B.  T.  U.,  multiply  the 
number  of  thermal  units  by  -1. 

The  thermal  unit  is  used  by  American  and  British 
scientific  writers,  as  being  better  adapted  to  their  cal- 
culations. 

1 130.  The  Calorie. —  The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  one  kilogram  of  icatcr  1°  C,  is  called  a  calorie.  One 
kilogram  =  2.2  pounds  and  1°  C.  = -|- X  1°  F. ;  hence,  a 
calorie  =  2.2  X -J  =  3. 90  B.  T.  U.  The  calorie  is  used  in 
France  and  in  other  countries  using  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

SPECIFIC    HEAT. 

1 131.  When  equal  weights  of  two  different  substances, 
having  the  same  temperature,  are  placed  in  similar  vessels 
and  subjected  for  the  same  length  of  time  to  the  heat  of  the 
same  lamp,  or  are  placed  at  the  same  distance  in  front  of 
the  same  iire,  it  is  found  that  their  final  temperature  will 
differ  considerably;  thus,  mercury  will  be  much  hotter  than 
water  But  as,  from  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  they 
have  each  been  receiving  the  same  amount  of  heat,  it  is 
clear  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  sufficient  to  raise 
the  temperature  of    mercury  through  a  certain  number  of 
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degrees  will  raise  the  same  weight  of  water  through  a  less 
number  of  degrees;  in  other  words,  it  requires  more  heat  to 
raise  a  certain  weight  of  water  one  degree  than  it  does  to 
raise  the  same  weight  of  mercury  one  degree.  Conversely, 
if  the  same  quantities  of  water  and  of  mercury  at  200°  be 
allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the 
water  will  require  a  much  longer  time  for  the  purpose 
than  the  mercury;  hence,  in  cooling  through  the  same 
number  of  degrees,  water  gives  up  more  heat  than  does 
mercury. 

11 32*  The  number  of  B,  T,  U.^  or  parts  of  a  B.  T,  6^., 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  any  sub- 
stance 1"*  F,  is  called  the  specific  Iteat  of  that  substance.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  definition  that  the  specific  heat 
of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  substance  i°,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  some 
weight  of  water  1^. 

If  the  specific  heat  of  lead  were  given  as  .0314,  it  would 
mean  that  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  lead  1°  would  raise  the  same  weight  of 
water  only  .0314  of  1°,  or  it  would  mean  that  .0314 
B.  T.  U.  would  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of 
lead  V  F. 

Example. — The  specific  heat  of  copper  is  .0951 ;  how  many  B.  T.  U. 
will  it  take  to  raise  the  temperature  of  75  pounds  180"  ? 

Solution. — Since  it  takes  .0951  B.  T.  U.  to  raise  1  lb.  of  copper  1% 
it  will  take  .0951  X  75  X  180  to  raise  75  lb.  180^  Hence.  .0951  X  75  X 
180  =  1,283.85  B.  T.  U.    Ans. 

1133«  In  the  example  just  given,  if  it  had  been  re- 
quired to  raise  75  lb.  of  water  180° — that  is,  from  the  freez- 
ing point  to  the  boiling  point — it  would  have  taken  75  X  180 

=  13,500  B.  T.  U.,  and    \,^l],,,  =  .0951  =  the  specific  heat 

of  copper.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  finding  the 
number  of  B.  T.  U.  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
substance  a  given  number   of  degrees,  or  for  finding  the 
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number  of  B,  T.   U.   given  up  by   a   body   in    cooling   a   I 
given  number  of  degrees: 

Let  W=  weight  of  body  in  pounds; 

s  =  specific  heat  of  substance  composing  the  body; 
t  =  original  temperature  of  body ; 
t,  =  final  temperature  of  body; 

n  =  number  of   B.  T.  U.  required,  or  given  up,  In 
changing  the  temperature  of   the  body  from  /"  I 
to  t,'. 
Then, 

«=  ir  (/__/)  J.       (72.) 

EzAHPLB.— A  piece  of  wrought  iron  weighing  31.3  lb.,  and  having  >  % 
temperature  of  900*.  is  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  60' ;  how  many  uivitt  j 
of  heat  did  it  give  up?     The  specific  heat  of  wroug^ht  iron  is  .11^. 

Solution.— Apply  formula  72,n=  tV{/i  —  f)s.     Substituting n 
81.8(900— eO).1188  =  S,09a.03B.T.  U.    Ans. 

If  a  body  be  cooled  from  a  temperature  /  down  to  a  tem^J 
perature  /,,  the  value  oT  «  wili  be  negative,  the  minus  &ip 
indicating  that  the  body  was  cooled. 

1 1 34.     In   the   following  table   are   given  the  specific 
heats  of  a  number  of  substances  under  constant  pressure: 
TABLE    21. 


Copper 

Gold 

Wrought  Iron 
Steel  (soft).. 
Steel  (hard). . 

Zinc 

Brass 

Glass 


Water 

Alcohol.. . . 
Mercury.. . 
Benzine  . . . 
Glycerine. 


,  .0.0951  Cast  Iron 0.1298 

.  .0.032i  Lead 0.0314 

.0.1138  Platinum 0.0324 

,  .0. 11G5  Silver 0.0570 

,.0.1175  Tin 0.0563 

,  .0.095G  Ice 0.6040 

.0.0939  Sulphur 0.2026 

■  0.1937  Charcoal 0.2410 

{.IQUIDB. 

, .  1.0000  Lead  (melted) 0.0402 

.0.7000  Sulphur    "      0.2340 

.0.0333  Tin  "      0.0637 

.  0. 4500  Sulphuric  Acid 0. 3350 

.0.5550  Oil  of  Turpentine 0.4260 
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Air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Superheated  Steam. . . 

Carbonic  Oxide. 

Carbonic  Acid 


Constant  Pressure. 


0.23751 
0.21751 
0.24380 
3.40900 
0.48050 
0.24790 
0.40400 


Constant  Volume. 


0.16847 
0.15507 
0.17273 
2.41226 
0.34600 
0.17580 
0.15350 


1135«  The  reason  that  there  are  two  values  for  the 
specific  heat  of  gases  is  that  it  takes  less  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  gas  when  the  volume  is  constant  than  when 
the  pressure  is  constant  but  the  volume  varies.  Thus,  con- 
sider a  closed  cylinder  filled  with  gas.  If  heat  be  applied, 
the  pressure  and  temperature  will  both  increase.  Denoting 
the  specific  heat  for  constant  pressure  by  Sj,y  and  for  constant 
volume  by  ^,.,  the  number  of  heat  units  required  to  heat  the 
gas  from  /°  to  /,**  will  be  s„  JV {T^—  T).  If,  however,  the 
cylinder  be  imagined  to  be  fitted  with  a  frictionless  piston, 
free  to  move  up  or  down,  and  heat  be  applied,  the  gas  will 
expand,  overcoming  a  resistance  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
piston,  plus  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  in 
addition  to  the  heat  required  to  increase  the  vibratory 
movement  of  the  molecules,  heat  is  also  required  to 
overcome  the  outer  pressure  which  remains  constant  in  this 
case.  The  number  of  heat  units  necessary  will  then  be 
Sj,  IV {T^—  T),  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later. 

1136.  Mixing:  Two  Bodies  of  Unequal  Temper- 
atures.— If  a  certain  quantity  of  water  having  a  temper- 
ature of  40°  be  mixed  with  a  like  quantity  having  a 
temperature  of  100**,  it  is  evident  that  the  temperature  after 

40+100 


mixing  will  be 


=  70°.    But,  if  5  lb.  of  water  having 


a  temperature  of  40°  be  mixed  with  5  lb.  of  copper  having  a 
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temperature  of  100°,  the  temperature  after  mixing  will  not 
be  70°.  The  resulting  temperature  may  be  found  by  the 
following  formula,  provided  there  is  no  change  of  the  state 
in  the  body  (ice  melting  into  water,  etc. ) : 

in  which  /  is  the  final  temperature  of  the  mixture;  W^„  5„ 
and  /„  the  weight,  specific  heat,  and  temperature,  resp)ec- 
tively,  of  one  body;  ^F„  s^  and  /„  the  same  for  second  body; 
and  IV^,  J„  and  /„  the  same  for  a  third  body,  etc. 

Remembering  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  1,  and 
getting  the  spedific  heat  of  copper  from  Table  20,  the  tem- 
perature /■  will  be 

^      5X  1  X40  + 5  X. 0951X100       .„  ..^  , 

'  = 5  X  1  +  5  X. 0951 =  ^^'^^  ^  ^"^^'y- 

Example. — If  21  lb.  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  52**  is  mixed 
with  40  lb.  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  160**,  what  is  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  ? 

Solution. — Since  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  1,  it  may  be  left  out, 
in  applying  formula  73,  and  the  teinperature  is  found  to  be 

21  4-  40 

Example. — A  copper  vessel  weighing  2  lb.  is  partly  filled  with 
water  having  a  temperature  of  80'  and  weighing  7.8  lb.  A  piece  of 
wrought  irt)n  weighing  J3  lb.  4  oz.  and  having  a  temperature  of  780'  is 
dropped  into  this  water.     What  is  the  final  temperature  of  the  mixture  ? 

Solution. — Substituting  the  vahies  given  in  formula  73,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  original  temperatures  of  the  copper  vessel  and  the 
water  which  it  contains  are  the  same  (3  lb.  4  oz.  =  3.25  pounds),  we 
have, 

^  = 2x.Oim>-7.8V3.25-x:ii:i8 ^  =  110.9.  .  nearly. 

Ans. 

Example. — A  wrought-iron  ball  weighing  one  pound  is  placed  in  a 
reheating  furnace;  when  it  has  attained  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
it  is  taken  out  and  ])laced  in  a  coj)per  v(^ssel  weighing  ^  pound  and 
containing  exactly  2  pounds  of  water  at  a  tem])erature  of  75\  Assum- 
ing that  no  water  escapes  as  steam,  and  tliat  the  temperature  of  the 
ball,  water,  and  vessel  after  mixing  is  150  ,  what  is  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace  ? 
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Solution. — Sabstitating  the  values  g^ven  in  formula  73, 
ipci»_^  X  .1138  X  /.  -h  2  X  75  -h  .5  X  .0951  X  75 
-  1  X. 1138  4- 2  +  . 5  X. 0951 

_^      .1138  /,  4- 153.56625 

^^  = 216135 '^^ 

156  X  2.16135  =  .1138  /,  +  153.56625. 
Hence,  .1138  /,  =  183.60435.  or 

.       183.60435      ^  ^_  .„       . 
'  =  — 1188""  ~  ^»^1^-^  •    ^^^ 

1 137.  By  means  of  formula  73,  the  specific  heat  of  a 
substance  may  be  obtained. 

inus,  in  ^-        W,s^-]^  K^.+  W,s^+ etc.      ' 

suppose  that  the  specific  heat  s^  be  required  and  all  of  the 
other  quantities,  including  /,  are  known. 

Then,  solving  the  above  equation  for  .f,, 

t(W,s,+  W,s,  + etc.) Jf  i  lV,s,=  lV,s,t,+  lV,s,t,+  lV,sJ, 
+  etc.,  or  /  JT,  J,  -  t,  W^s,  =  W^s^  /,  -  IV, s,  t  +  W^s,  t,  - 
W,s^t  +  etc., 

or      s,  -  WJ/^^)  :  •  ^^^••' 

Example. — A  silver  vessel  weighing  13  oz.  is  suspended  by  a  string; 
1  lb.  4  oz.  of  water  having  a  temperature  of  120**  is  poured  into  it,  and 
in  this  is  placed  a  piece  of  metal  weighing  14  oz.  and  having  a  temper- 
ature of  100**.  If  the  temperature  of  the  vessel  was  72',  and  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  is  117",  what  is  the  specific  heat  of  the 
piece  of  metal  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  74,  and  letting  IVu  Si,  and  /i  represent, 
respectively,  the  weight,  specific  heat,  and  temperature  of  the  silver 
vessel,  IV%,  Ji,  and  /«  ditto  for  the  water,  and  JK>,  J3,  and  /»  the  same 
for  the  piece  of  metal, 

13  X  .057(72  ~  117)  4-20  X  1  (120  ~  117)  __ 
14(117-100)  "" 

-33.34.'-,  +  60^_„2_     Ans. 


238 

All  weights  must  be  reduced  to  either  pounds  or  ounces 
before  substituting. 
C.  Voi  L—31, 
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EXAMPI.ES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  How  many  units  of  heal  are  required  lo  raise  the  temperature  of 
10  oz.  of  platinum  from  80°  to  3,000'  ?  Ans.  38.88  B.  T.  U. 

2.  In  order  to  determine  the  specific:  heat  of  a  certain  alloy,  a  piece 
weighing  12^  oz.  was  heated  to  a  temperature  of  330^,  and  was  then 
immersed  in  3  lb.  6  02,  of  water  contained  in  a  lead  vessel  weighing 
4  lb.  T  oz.  The  temperature  of  the  water  and  of  the  vessel  being  10-, 
what  was  the  specific  heat  of  the  alloy  if  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
was79'?  Ana.  .1303. 

3.  In  order  to  determine  the  temperature  of  a  chimney,  a  silver  bar 
weighing  20  oz.  is  placed  in  it  until  il  has  attained  the  same  tempera- 
ture. It  is  then  immersed  tn  1  lb.  of  water  contained  in  a  brass  vessel 
weighing  10  Oi.  The  temperature  of  the  vessel  and  water  being  85", 
and  of  the  mixture  88J',  what  was  the  temperature  of  the  chimney  ? 

Aus.  5fllJ'. 
4     An  iron  casting  weighing  3  tons  is  cooled  from  3,100"  to  100"; 
(a)  how  many  units  nf  heat  does  it  give  up  ?    (*)  If  all  this  heat  could 
be  utilized,  how  many  pounds  of  coal  would  il  be  equivalent  lo,  assum- 
ing that  1  lb,  of  coal  gives  out  14,Q0[}  B.  T.  U.  during  its  combustion  1 
Ua)  l.BST.ISOOB.  T.  U. 
_  Iti)   107,4a  lb, 


LATENT    HEAT. 

1 138.  In  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages, 
only  the  phenomena  relating  to  sensible  heat  have  been  con- 
sidered. If  a  quantity  of  pounded  ice  at  a  temperature  of 
32°  be  put  in  a  vessel  and  held  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  heat  passes  rapidly  into  the  ice  and  mcits  it;  but  a 
thermometer  resting  in  this  mixture  of  ice  and  water  shows 
no  tendency  to  rise;  it  will  remain  at  33°  until  all  of  the  ice 
has  been  melted.  Where  has  the  heat  gone  that  was  sup- 
plied to  the  ice  ?  This  question  was  first  investigated  by  Dr. 
Black,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1700,  and  is  easily  explained  by  the 
modern  dynamical  theory  of  heat. 

Dr.  Black  took  a  pound  of  water  and  a  pound  of  ice,  both 
having  a  temperature  of  32°,  and  placed  them  in  two  vessels 
suspended  in  a  chamber  which  was  kept  at  as  nearly  a  uni- 
form temperature  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  30.3°,  but  the  ice  did  not 
reach  that  temperature  until  lOJ  hours  had  passed,  being 
melted,  of  course,  in  the  meantime.     Dr.  Black  reasonably 
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assumed  that  the  ice  received  the  same  quantity  of  heat 

that  the  water  did  in  each  half-hour,  because  it  was  placed 

in  exactly  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  surrounding 

air;  that  is  to  say,  it  received  30.2  —  32  =  7.2  units  of  heat 

every  half-hour,  or  14.4  units  every  hour,  and  14.4  X  lOA  = 

151.2  units  in  lOi-  hours.     Hence,  it  took  151.2  —  7.2  =  144 

units  of  heat  to  change  the  one  pound  of  ice  at  o2°  into 

water  at  32° ;  more  accurate  determinations  have  fixed  this 

number  as  142.05,  and  this  value  will  be  used  in  this  volume 

whenever  the  occasion  arises  for  using  it.     If  a  pound  of 

water  having  a  temperature  of  212°  be  mixed  with  a  pound 

of  water  having  a  temperature  of  32°,   the  temperature  of 

212  -I-  S2 
the  mixture  will  be ^ =  122°,  the  boiling  water  giving 

up  90°  and  the  cold  water  receiving  00°,  thus  bringing 
both  to  a  common  temperature.  If  a  pound  of  ice  at  a 
temperature  of  32°  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  212°,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will 
be  only  50.675°,  instead  of  122,  as  in  the  previous  case. 
Here,  the  water  has  given  up  212  —  50.(175  =  1(')1.325  units 
of  heat  in  order  to  bring  both  bodies  to  a  common  tem- 
perature. Since  the  temperature  of  the  ice  was  raised 
from  32°  to  50.075°,  it  follows  that  5().(;75  -  ;52 -==  1S.075 
units  of  heat  were  used  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  it  e 
ii/h'r  it  had  been  melted  into  water,  and  101.32.")  —  IS.OTo  = 
142.05  units  of  heat  were  necessary  to  convert  the  ice  at  32^ 
into  water  of  the  same  temperature.  This  extra  number  of 
units  of  heat,  which  is  necessary  to  convert  a  solid  into  a 
liquid  of  the  same  temperature  without  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  the  solid,  is  called  the  latent  lieat  of  fusion,  and 
the  temperature  at  which  this  change  of  state  in  the  body 
takes  place  is  called  the  meltlnjj:  point,  or  temperature 
of  fusion.  All  solids  probably  have  a  latent  heat  of  fusion, 
the  word  probably  being  used  because  some  solids  have 
never  been  melted,  except  at  such  high  temperatures  that 
accurate  measurements  are  not  possible,  but  its  value  varies 
greatly  for  different  substances,  being  greater  for  ice  than 
for  any  other   known  solid,  while   for  frozen   mercury  its 
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value  is  only  5.09;  that  is,  to  change  one  pound  of  frozen 
mercury  at  its  temperature  of  fusion  (—  37.8°F.)  into  liquid 
mercury  of  the  same  temperature  requires  only  5.09  units 
of  heat.  Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  it  requires 
142.65  units  of  heat  to  convert  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  into 
water  at  32°,  then  the  same  number  of  heat  units  would  be 
given  up  when  water  at  32°  is  changed  into  ice  at  32° ;  experi- 
ment has  verified  this. 

1139.  If  water  be  heated  to  its  boiling  point  of  212° 
under  a  constant  pressure  of  14.69  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  it  will  require  about  966  units  of 
heat  per  pound  of  water  to  change  it  into  steam  at  212°. 
This  extra  number  of  units  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  a 
liquid  into  a  gas,  or,  rather,  vapor,  of  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure  is  called  the  latent  lieat  of  vaporlzatloiiy 
and  the  temperature  at  which  this  change  of  state  takes 
place  is  called  the  temperature  of  vaporization. 

1140.  According  to  the   modern  theory  of   heat,  the 

extra  quantity  of  heat   necessary  for  a  change  of  state  of  a 

body  is  used  in  forcing  the  molecules  of  a  body  farther  apart, 

and  in  overcoming  the  force  of  cohesion.     This  latent  heat 

is  not  lost,  but  performs  work  in  giving  additional  energy  to 

the  molecules  of  a  body,  and  it  always  reappears  when  the 

body  resumes  its  former  state.      Thus,  for  instance,  a  pound 

of  steam  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  contains  OGG  + 

180  =  1,140  units  of  heat  more  than  docs  a  pound  of  water 

at  32°.      Hence,    if   1    lb.    of   steam   at   '^l^""   be   mixed  with 
(■»/»/• 

~ —  =  5.37  lb.  of  water  at  32'',  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 

1  SO  '  ^ 

ture  will  be  exactly  212'',  or  the  boiling  point  of  water;  in 
other  words,  the  steam  raised  o.'JT  11).  of  water  from  the 
freezing  point  to  the  boiling  point  without  lowering  its  own 
temperature,  by  merely  changing  from  steam  into  water. 
If  a  pound  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  32^^  be  changed  into 
ice  of  the  same  temperature,  142.G5  units  of  heat  will  be 
given  up  during  this  change  of  state. 
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1 1 41  •  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  temperatures 
of  fusion  and  of  vaf)orization,  and  the  latent  heats  of  fusion 
and  vaporization,  whenever  they  have  been  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy : 

TABLE  22. 


Substance. 


Water 

Mercury 

Sulphur 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc 

Alcohol 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

Linseed  Oil 

Aluminum 

Copper 

Cast  Iron 

Wrought  Iron 

Steel 

Platinum 

Iridium 


Tempera- 
ture of 
Fusion. 


32° 

—37.8° 

228.3° 

446° 

G26° 

680° 
Unknown 
14° 

•  •  •  • 
1,400° 
2,100° 
2,192° 
2,912 
2,520 
3,632 
4,892 


Tempera- 
ture of 
Vaporiza- 
tion. 


212° 
662° 
824° 


1,900° 
173° 
313° 
600° 


3,300 
5,000 


Latent 
Heat  of 
Fusion. 


Latent 
Heat  of 
Vaporiza- 
tion. 


142.65 

5.09 

13.26 

25.65 

9.67 

50.63 


966.6 
157 


493 
372 

124 


The  following  example  will  show  the  purpose  of  Tables  21 
and  22 ;  their  use  will  be  further  illustrated  in  a  later  section. 

Example. — How  many  units  of  heat  will  it  be  necessary  to  use  in 
changing  12  lb.  of  ice  at  a  temperature  of  —  20"  C.  into  steam  of  212"  ? 

Solution.— By  formula  65,  //  =  |  x  —  20  +  32  =  -  4'  F.  This  is 
equivalent  to  32'  H-  4**  =  30"  F.  below  the  freezing  point.  In  Table  21, 
specific  heat  of  ice  was  given  as  .504;  hence,  it  will  take  12  X  36  x  504 
=  217.728  B.  T.  U.  to  raise  the  temperature  of  12  lb.  of  ice  from  ■-  4° 
to  82*.  To  convert  this  ice  into  water  of  32"  will  require  142.65  x  12  = 
1,711.8  B.  T.  U.  To  raise  this  water  from  32^  to  a  temperature  of  212° 
will  require  12  x  180  =  2,160  B.  T.  U.  To  convert  it  into  steam  of  212' 
will  require  966.6  X  12  =  11,599.2  B.  T.  U.  The  total  number  of  units 
of  heat  required  will  be  217.728  +  1,711.8  +  2,160  +  11,599.2  =  15,688.728 
B.  T.  U.    An& 
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1 1 42.  A  solid  may  be  changed  into  a  liquid,  not  only 
by  melting  it,  but  also  by  dissolving  it,  as  salt  or  sugar  is 
dissolved  in  water.  Since  the  particles  of  the  solid  body 
must  be  torn  asunder,  in  opposition  to  the  forces  which  hold 
them  together,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  will  be  required  to  do  this.  That  such  is  a 
fact  may  be  easily  proven  by  any  one  having  a  thermometer. 
Put  a  thermometer  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  leave  it  there 
until  it  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  water,  then  put  in 
some  salt  or  sugar,  and  stir  so  as  to  make  it  dissolve  more 
quickly,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  has  fallen 
several  degrees.  In  fact,  if  any  solid  be  dissolved  in  a 
liquid  that  does  not  act  chemically  upon  it,  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  will  be  lower  than  if  the  solid  did  not  dis- 
solve. It  is  this  principle  that  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
so-called  freezing  mixtures.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  one  part  of  water  will  reduce  the 
temperature  from  50°  to  4°,  a  fall  of  4G°.  The  effects  are 
still  more  striking  when  both  bodies  are  solids,  one  of  which 
is  already  at  the  freezing  point.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  snow,  or  finely  pounded  ice,  and  one  part  of  com- 
mon salt,  will  reduce  the  temperature  from  50°  to  0'\  a 
range  of  oo"",  while  a  mixture  of  four  })arts  of  potash  and 
three  parts  of  snow,  or  pounded  ice,  will  lower  the  temper- 
ature from  32°  to  —  ol"",  a  range  of  s:> '. 

1143.  Latent  heat  j)lays  an  important  part  in  every- 
day life.  It  takes  a  loni^  time  and  severe  cold  to  freeze  the 
water  of  a  river  to  any  depth,  even  tliouj^h  the  thermometer 
goes  far  below  the  freczini^  point.  This  is  because  142.(15 
units  of  heat  nuist  be  j^iven  up  by  every  pound  of  water, 
after  beini^  brought  to  the  freezini^  point,  before  the  ice  can 
form.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  other 
bodies  of  water  would  be  frozen  solid  as  soon  as  the  water 
reached  the  freezinj^  point,  and  would  be  melted  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  went  above  that  point.  In  the  spring  all 
of  the  snow  on  the  hills  would  l)e  niched  durini^  a  warm  day, 
and  great  floods  would  be  the  consequence.     As  it  is,  142.65 
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Units  of  heat  must  be  supplied  to  every  pound  of  snow  at  32® 
to  convert  it  into  water  at  32°. 

Example. — How  many  units  of  heat  will  it  take  to  evaporate  2o  lb. 
of  mercury  from  a  temperature  of  70**  ? 

Solution. — The  temperature  of  vaporization  of  mercury  is  662", 
and  the  sj>ecific  heat  is  .0333;  the  increase  in  temperature  from  70° 
will  be  662'  —  70"  =  592\  The  number  of  units  of  heat  required  will 
be  25  X  5»2  X  .0333  =  402.84  heat  units.  The  latent  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion is  157;  hence,  492.84  +  25  X  157  =  4,417.84  B.  T.  U.  will  be  required. 
Ans. 

£XAMPL£S  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  If  a  pound  of  steam  at  212'  and  7  pounds  of  ice  at  32"  are  mixed 
what  will  be  the  resulting  temperature?  Ans.  50.5^. 

2.  How  many  units  of  heat  are  required  to  vaporize  10  lb.  of  mer- 
cury from  a  temperature  of  100?  Ans.  1,757.146  B.  T.  U. 

3.  How  many  pounds  of  oil  of  turpentine  at  60"  can  be  vaporized 
by  1  lb.  of  coal,  if  the  coal  gives  out  14,500  B.  T.  U.  during  combus- 
tion? Ans.  62.561b. 

4.  How  many  pounds  of  water  at  32"  can  be  vaporized  by  1  pound 
of  coal  ?  Ans.  12.646  lb. 

5.  How  many  pounds  of  coal  are  required  to  raise  100  lb.  of 
wrought  iron  from  85"  to  its  melting  point  ?  Ans.  2.219  lb. 


SOURCES  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD. 

1 144.  Different  Sources  of  Heat. — Heat  is  derived 
from  the  following  sources:  1. — Physical  sources — that 
is,  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun,  terrestrial  heat,  change 
of  state  in  bodies  and  electricity.  2. — Ctiemicai  sources, 
or  molecular  combinations,  more  especially  combustion. 
3.  — Mechanical  sources,  comprising  friction,  percussion, 
and  pressure. 

1145.  Physical  Sources. — (1)  The  most  intense 
of  all  of  the  sources  of  heat  is  the  sun.  The  majority  of 
scientists  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  the  heat  received  or 
given  up  by  the  earth  has,  or  has  had,  its  source  in  the  sun. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  elucidate  this  theory  fully, 
and  the  subject  will  be  explained  as  subdivided  above.  It 
is  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the  sun,  and  received  by 
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the  eartli,  that  causes  the  change  of  seasona;  that  causes 
the  water  in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  to  Evaporate  and 
form  the  clouds,  to  be  again  precipitated  as  rain  or  snow. 
Without  it,  no  living  thing,  animal  or  vegetable,  could 
exist, 

(2)  The  earth  possesses  a  heat  peculiar  to  itself,  called 
terrestrial  beat.  When  a  descent  is  tnade  below  the  sur- 
face, the  temperature  is  found  to  gradually  increase.  This 
is  not  caused  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the  sun,  for  the 
material  comprising  the  earth  is  such  a  poor  conductor  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  penetrates  only  a  very  short  dis- 
tance below  the  surface.  The  explanation  usually  giver  for 
this  phenomenon  is  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  in  a 
molten  condition.  The  terrestrial  heat  exerts  but  a  slight 
effect,  not  raising  the  temperature  of  the  surface  more  than 

'  ^  of  a  degree. 

(3)  If  a  liquid  be  poured  upon  a  finely  divided  solid,  as  a 
sponge,  flour,  starch,  roots,  etc.,  the  temperature  will  be 
increased  from  1°  to  10°,  according  to  conditions.  This 
phenomenon  might  be  called  heat  produced  by  capillarity. 

(4)  The  heat  produced  by  a  change  of  state  has  already 
been  described;  it  is  the  heat  given  off  when  a  body  is  con- 
verted from  a  gas  or  liquid  to  a  liquid  or  solid. 

(5)  Extremely  high  temperatures  may  be  produced  by  the 
electric  current.  By  means  of  it,  quick-Hme,  firebrick, 
osmium,  porcelain,  and  several  other  substances,  which,  until 
very  recently,  have  resisted  every  attempt  to  melt  them, 
may  be  made  to  run  like  water. 

1146.  Chemical  Sources. — Whenever  two  or  more 
substances  which  act  chemically  upon  one  another  are 
brought  together  and  allowed  to  combine,  heat  is  evolved. 
When  this  phenomenon  is  produced  by  oxygen  uniting  with 
carbon,  or  other  substance,  and  is  accompanied  by  light,  it  is 
called  combustion.  This  subject  will  not  be  treated  of 
here,  but  will  be  considered  by  itself  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  steam  boilers. 
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1147.  Mechanical  Sources.— (1)  The  friction  be- 
tween any  two  bodies  rubbed  together  produces  heat.  Rub- 
bing one  hand  briskly  against  the  other  will  soon  make  the 
hands  too  warm  for  comfort.  The  friction  between  a  journal 
and  its  bearing  causes  heat ;  the  heat  causes  the  journal  and 
bearing  to  expand,  the  journal  expanding  more  rapidly  on 
account  of  being  smaller  and  being  heated  more  cjiiicklv;  the 
expansion  causes  a  greater  pressure  on  the  bearing,  produ- 
cing more  friction  and  heat.  If  the  bearing  is  not  properly 
oiled,  the  heat  will  become  so  intense  in  a  short  time  that 
the  soft  metal  in  the  bearings  will  melt.  When  shooting 
stars  strike  the  earth's  atmosphere  their  velocity  is  so  great 
(sometimes  as  high  as  150  miles  a  second)  that  the  friction 
of  the  atmosphere  causes  them  to  take  fire  almost  instantly. 
Wherever  there  is  friction,  there  is  heat. 

(2)  Heat  is  also  generated  by  percussion. 
The  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer  upon 

a  piece  of  iron,  lead,  or  other  metal,  will 
soon  make  it  quite  hot. 

(3)  The  generation  of  heat  by  pressure 
was  spoken  of  in  connection  with  gases — 
that  is,  the  temperature  rises  when  a  gas 
is  compressed.  This  is  also  true  of  solids 
and  liquids,  but  the  results  are  not  so 
marked  in  their  cases.  The  production 
of  heat  by  the  compression  of  gases  is 
easily  shown  by  means  of  the  pncumaiic 
syringe  shown  in  Fig.  218,  This  consists 
of  a  glass  tube  with  thick  sides,  hermet- 
ically closed  with  a  leather  piston.  At 
the  bottom  is  a  small  cavity  in  which  a 
piece  of  cotton,  moistened  with  ether  or 
carbon  disulphide,  is  placed.  The  tube 
being  filled  with  air,  the  piston  is  suddenly 
plunged  downwards.  Thus  compressed, 
the  air  generates  so  much  heat  that  the 
cotton  is  ignited,  which  can  be  seen 
to  bum   when  the  piston    is    suddenly    withdrawn. 


I  cotton 

j^H     to  bum 


SeaC 

ignition  of  the  cotton  in  this  experiment  indicates  a  teOfl- 
perature  of  at  least  570°,  since  it  will  not  ignite  at  a  lower 
temperature. 


THE    PRODUCTION    OF    MECHANICAL 
WORK    BY    HEAT. 


THE    MECHANICAL    EQUIVALENT    OF   HEAT. 

1 148.  From  what  has  been  previously  stated,  it  should 
now  be  evident  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  energy,  since,  when  a 
body  is  heated,  the  heat  imparted  to  it  manifests  itself  in 
giving  the  molecules  a  greater  velocity,  and  in  forcing  them 
farther  apart,  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  cohesion,  which 
tends  to  draw  them  together  and  reduce  their  velocity;  but 
this  requires  energy,  and  heat  is  the  form  of  energy  uscil 
Again,  when  a  body  is  cooled,  heat  is  given  up;  in  other 
words,  the  energy  of  the  molecules  is  lessened.  The  heat 
thus  given  up  can  be  used  to  heat  or  impart  energy  to  other 
bodies.  Since  heat  is  a  kind  of  energy,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  is  some  relation  between  energy  (or  work) 
and  heat.  From  careful  experiment  it  has  been  found  that 
one  unit  of  heat  (1  B.  T.  U.)  is  equivalent  to  778  foot- 
pounds of  work— that  is,  778  foot-pounds  of  work  would  be 
required,  to  be  expended  by  friction  or  otherwise,  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  1°  in  temperature  under  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  heat  given  up  by  1  pound  of  water 
in  cooling  1°,  if  used  as  energy,  could  raise  1  pound  to  a 
height  of  778  feet,  or  778  pounds  1  foot.  This  number,  778, 
has  been  obtained  in  many  ways,  and  is  called  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat.  It  is  denoted  in  all  for- 
mulas into  which  it  enters,  in  books  treating  of  heat,  by  the 
letter  J,  the  initial  letter  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Joule  who  first 
determined  its  value  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 

1149.  The    First    Law    of   Thermodynamics.— 

Heat  is  energy,  and  has  capacity  for  doing  luork  ;  the  number 
of  units  of  work  which  can  thus  be  performed  by  a  given 
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quantity  cf  heat  is  proportional  to  the  mimbcr  of  units  of  heat 
in  that  quantity.  This  law  is  more  concisely  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Heat  and  mechanical  energy  arc  mutually  convertible. 
For  example,  if  a  weight  of  TV8  pounds  he  dragged  20  feet 
along  a  horizontal  surface,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction 
between  the  weight  and  the  surface  is  .So,  the  work  alone 
will  be  778  X  20  x  .25  =  3,800  foot-pounds.  If  this  had 
been  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  movement 
could  have  taken  place  in  water,  say  an  uprij^ht  shaft  turn- 
ing in  a  pivot  bearing,  the  friction  thus  produced  could  raise 

the  temperature  1°  of  -i^-  =  5  lb.  of  water;  or  1  lb.,  5";  or 

10  lb.,  ^"j  etc.  Here,  the  mechanical  energy  necessary  to 
overcome  the  friction  was  converted  into  heat.  The 
amount  of  heat  obtainable  from  a  given  amount  "f  mechan- 
ical energy  is  always  the  same,  and  is  in  the  ])roportion  of 
one  British  thermal  unit  to  every  7~8  foot-pounds  of  work, 
1150.  A  fine  illustration  of  the  conversion  of  mechani- 
cal energy  into  heat  is  given  by  the  experiment  shown  in 
Fig.  219.  A  brass  tube,  about  7  in.  in  length  and  J  in.  in 
diameter,  is  attached  to  a  small  wheel,  by  means  of  a  cord 


passing  around  this  wheel  and  a  larger  one  turned  by  a 
handle,  as  shown;  the  tube  is  thrce-fuurths  full  of  water,  and 
is  closed  with  a  cork.     The  tube  being  held  by  the  clamp 
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and  made  to  rotate  rapidly  by  means  of  the  larger  wheel, 
considerable  friction  is  generated,  causing  the  water  within 
the  tube  to  be  heated;  the  temperature  rapidly  increases, 
and  part  of  the  water  is  converted  into  steam,  whose  pressure 
becomes  so  great  as  to  force  out  the  cork.  Suppose  that 
the  weight  of  the  water  is  1^  oz.,  that  its  original  tempera- 
ture was  60°,  and  that  a  pressure  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.  was 
necessary  to  force  out  the  cork.  From  the  steam  and  water 
tables,  to  be  given  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Steam 
and  Steam  Engines,  the  number  of  heat  units  in  a  pound  of 
water  above  a  temperature  of  32°  from  which  steam  of  10 
lb.  pressure  is  being  given  off  is  209.39,  and  the  number  of 
heat  units  in  a  pound  of  steam  of  this  pressure  above  32°  is 
1,155.1.  To  create  this  pressure,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
weight  of  the  steam  in  the  tube  above  the  water  will  be 
about  .0005  oz. ;  hence,  the  weight  of  the  water  will  be 
1.5  —  .0005  =  1.4995  oz.     Since   1  oz.  =  -j^  of  a  pound,  the 

1  4995 
number  of  heat  units  in  the  water  will  be    '    • —  x  209.39  = 

16 

19.G238.     The  number  of  heat  units  in  the  steam  will  be 

^^^  X  1,155.1  =  .03G1,    nearly.       The   sum   is    10.G238  + 

.03G1  =  19.G500.  From  the  steam  tables  above  referred  to, 
the  number  of  heat  units  in  a  pound  of  water  (above  32"") 
having  a  temperature  of  G0°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  one 

1  5 

atmosphere,  is  28.00G2G;    in  1^  oz.   there  would  be  — ^^-X 

IG 

28. O0G2G  =  2.  G2oG   heat  units.     Consequently,   the   number 

of  heat  units  necessary  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  blow  out 

the    cork    is   10. G^OO  —  2. G2r)G  =  17.0343.        The    theoretical 

number   of   foc^t-pounds  of   work  wliich  would  have   to  be 

ex(;rtc(l  in  turninjj^  the  lar^c  wheel  to  accomplish  this  result 

would     be     17.0343  X  778  ^  13,252. 09     foot-pounds.      The 

actual  amount  of  heat  used  would  be  greater  than  that  just 

calculated,  for  the  reason  that  some  is  lost  by  radiation  and 

conduction,  and  in  r)vercominL^  the  fri(^tion  of  the  bearings. 

Sn{)[)ose   that   enouiih   heat   were  lost   to  bring  the  total 

number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  up  to  15,000,  and  that  it 


took  10  minutes  to  cause  the  cork  to  be  blown  oat ;  the 


and  the  horsepower  exerted  woald  be  „.,'  ^^  =  ^  H.  P. 

1151.  Having  shown  that  mechanical  work  can  be 
changed  into  heat,  it  will  now  be  demonstrated  that  heat 
can  be  changed  into  mechanical  work.  Fig.  2'JO  represents 
a  cylinder  .-I  S  partly  filled  with  gas  or  air  confined  within 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  the  piston  P.  The  gas  h  then 
ander  a  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  has  also  an  addi- 
tional pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  pis- 
ton. If  beat  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  the  piston  will  gradually  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat  sup- 
plied. In  expanding,  it  will  have  to  do 
work  in  order  to  raise  the  piston.  Suppose 
a  rope,  fastened  to  the  piston  and  passed 
over  a  pidlcy,  to  have  a  weight  on  the 
other  end  a  trifle  less  than  the  total 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  plus  the  weight 
of  the  piston.  Now,  if  the  gas  within  the 
cylinder  be  cooled,  the  piston  will  fall,  owing 
to  the  combined  weight  of  the  piston  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  raise 
the  weight,  thus  performing  work.  In  the 
first    case,  a  certain  amount  of    heat  was  pm  j^u, 

supplied  to  the  gas  to  do  work ;  in  the  second  case,  heat  was 
/ah-H  away  from  the  gas  (fooled)  in  order  that  work  might 
be  done,  In  both  cases  the  amount  of  work  done  was  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  heat  supplied  or  taken  away, 
and,  had  the  work  done  been  the  same,  the  amount  of  heat 
supplied  or  taken  away  would  also  have  been  the  same. 

1152*  When  a  body  free  to  expand  is  heated,  two 
operations  arc  performed;  1.  The  temperature  is  raised 
and  its  volume  is  increased,  a.  The  body,  in  expanding, 
overcomes  the  outer  pressure,  and  thus  docs  work.     The 
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coefficient  of  cubic  expansion  of  mercury  is  .0001001,  or  say 
.0001.  Suppose  that  1  cubic  foot  of  mercHry  be  confined  in 
a  non-expanding  vessel,  having  a  diameter  corresponding  to 
a  circle  whose  area  is  1  sq.  ft.  The  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  will  then  be  1  ft.  Let  the  mercury  be  heated  until 
its  temperature  is  100°  higher  than  before;  the  volume  will 
be  increased  .0001  X  100  =  .01  cu.  ft.  Since  the  area  could 
become  no  larger  (being  confined  in  a  non-expanding  vessel), 
the  colmiin  of  mercury  must  be  .01  ft.  longer  than  it  was 
before  being  heated.  In  expanding,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  (equaling  a  weight  of  14i  X  14.7  =  9,116.8  lb.) 
was  overcome  through  this  distance,  and  work  was  done 
equivalent  to  2, 11G.8X. 01— 21. 108  foot-pounds.  The  greater 
part  of  the  heat  went  to  increase  the  temperature,  and  to 
push  the  molecules  farther  apart  against  the  force  of  co- 
hesion tending  to  pull  them  together.  This  is  called  the 
Inner  work.  The  work  of  overcoming  the  outside  pres- 
sure through  a  certain  distance,  by  expanding,  is  called  the 
outer  work.  The  outer  work  for  the  above  case  was 
found  to  be  21.1118  fcot-pounth;  the  inner  work  may  be 
found  as  follows :  The  specific  heat  of  mercury  under  con- 
stant pressure,  taken  from  Table  21,  is  .0333;  hence,  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  1  cu.  ft.  (  =  850  lb.)  100°  will 
require  850  X  100  X  .0333  =  2,830.5  heat  units,  equivalent 
to  a  total  work  of  2,930.5  X  778  =  2,202,129  foot-pounds. 
Subtracting  the  outer  work,  the  inner  work  equals  2,202,120 
—  21.108=:  2,202,107.832  foot-pounds.  In  the  case  of  a 
solid  body,  this  difference  would  be  stiil  more  marked.  In 
fact,  the  outer  work  is  so  slight,  compared  with  the  inner 
work  in  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  that  it  is  usually  neglected, 
except  in  the  case  of  water. 

1153.  In  the  case  of  gases,  however,  the  outer  work 
plays  a  very  important  part,  as  a  little  consideration  will 
show.  Thus,  suppose  that  air  was  substituted  for  the  mer- 
cury in  the  previous  case,  and  was  prevented  from  escaping 
from  the  vessel  by  a  piston  without  weight,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
821.     Let  the  original  temperature  of  the  air  be  70°,  and  let 
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it  be  heated  until  the  temperature  is  100°  higher,  or  170*^. 
The  new  volume  is  determined  by  formula  58,  Art.  1054, 

to  be  K  ==--— ^t— — —=  1.19  cu.  ft.,  nearly.     Hence,  the  in- 
'       4G0  +70  '  -^ 

crease  =  1.19  —  1  =  .19  cu.  ft.,  and  the  piston  is  raised  .19 
ft.  The  outer  work  will  b^  2,116.8  X  .10  =  402.192  foot- 
pounds. The  weight  of  a  cu.  ft.  of  air  having  a  temper- 
ature of  70°  is  found  by  formula  71,  Art.  1116,  i<>/^  = 
WR  r,  or  14.7  X  1  =  IV X  .37052  X  530,  or 

The  specific  heat  of  air  for  constant  pressure  is  .23751; 
hence,  the  total  number  of  heat  units  required  is  .07480  X 
100  X  .23751  =  1.778  heat  units.  1.778  X 
778  =  1,383.284  foot-pounds.  Since  the  outer 
work  required  402.192  foot-pounds,  the  inner 
work  will  require  1,383.284  —  402.102  = 
981.092  foot-pounds.  This  shows  that,  in  the 
case  of  air  and  gasps,  the  outer  work  is  a  little 
less  than  half  the  inner  work.  Since  the 
force  of  cohesion  has  no  perceptible  effect  in 
the  case  of  gases,  the  inner  work  tends  only 
to  raise  the  temperature,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  increase  the  vibratory  movement  of  the 
molecules.  Consequently,  if  the  pistiMi  in 
Fig.  221  were  fastened  down,  so  that  the 
volume  of  the  gas  would  reit^ain  the  same, 
there  would  be  no  outer  work,  and  the  total 
work  required  to  raise  the  temperature  100'' 
would  be  981.092  foot-pounds,  or  to  raise  the 
temperature  1**,  9.81092  foot-pounds.  The  inner  work  may 
also  be  calculated  by  using  the  specific  heat  for  constant  vol- 
ume as  directed  in  Art.  1135.  Thus,  inner  work  = 
s^lV{T^^  T)  X  778  =  .10847  X  .(>:4S0  x  100  X  7TS  =  !>S1.18 
foot-pounds.  The  slight  difference  in  results  is  due  to 
decimals. 

1154«     Some  bodies  do  not  always  expand  when  heat  is 
applied,  as,  for  example,  water.      When   zuatcr  of   32"   is 


Fig.  'iiX. 
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heated  to  33°,  its  volume  decreases,  and  this  continues  until 
a  temperature  of  39.2°  has  been  reached;  beyond  this  point, 
the  volume  increases  with  the  temperature,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  density  decreases,  since  when  the  weight 
remains  the  same,  and  the  volume  grows  larger,  the 
density  decreases.  The  reason  of  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  the  heat  theory  is  that  the  increase  in  density  is 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  the  heat  added 
to  the  water  until  the  temperature  of  39.3°  is  reached  gives 
a  freer  movement  to  the  molecules,  and  enables  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  to  force  them  nearer  together.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  pressure,  it  would  take  more  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  1°  than  now;  this  is  evi- 
dent from  analogy  to  the  cylinder  and  piston  in  Fig.  221; 
when  the  piston  was  fastened  down,  it  took  far  less  heat  to 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  air  than  when  it  was  free  to 
move.  In  the  cate  of  water,  the  specific  heat  varies  some- 
what with  the  pressure,  while  in  the  case  of  gases  it  is  prac- 
tically constant.  In  consequence  of  this  variation,  the  latent 
heat  of  ice  is  diminished  by  heavy  pressures — that  is,  its 
melting  point  is  lowered.  Under  a  pressure  of  13,000  atmos- 
pheres (191,100  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  ice  will  melt  at  0°  instead 
of  at  38". 


WORK  DONE  BY  EXPANSION  OF    AIR  AND 
GASES. 

1 1 55.  Isothermal  Expansion.  —  When  a  gas  ex- 
pands, it  does  work;  when  it  is  compressed,  work  is  required 
to  be  done  upon  the  gas  to  compress  it.  Suppose  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  is  confined  in  a  vessel  having  an  area 
of  1  sq.  ft.,  and  whose  length  is  5  ft.,  phis  the  thickness  of 
the  piston,  so  that  the  piston  can  move  5  ft.  Suppose  the 
piston  to  be  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  222,  and  that  the 
absolute  pressure  of  the  volume  of  air  enclosed  in  the  cylin- 
der is  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  piston,  and  that  the  tem- 
perature is  150°.  Since  the  area  of  the  piston  is  1  sq.  ft., 
the  volume  of  the  enclosed  air  is  1  cu.  ft.     Now.  let  this  air 


ixpand.  and  keep  the  temperature  constant  by  adding  heat 
t.     The  piston  will  move  ahead;  the  atmospheric  pres- 
e  upon  it  will  be  overcome  through  the 
Fdisiance  it  moves;  the  volume  of  the  air 

will  increase  and  the  pressure  decrease, 

according  to  Mariottc's  law.     When  the 

piston  has  moved  1  ft.,  the  volume  will  be 

3  cu.  ft.,  and  the  pressure  is  found  by  the 

formula/,  I',  =/,  t'„  to  be  100  x  1  =  A  X 

2,  or/,  =  50  ib.  per  sq.  in,     When  the  pis- 


Lon  has  moved  %  ft.,  the  pressure  is 
=  SS^Ib.  per  eq.  in.,  etc. 


?ric  pres- 

k 


1 156.  To  show  the  effects  of  this  ex- 
pansion upon  the  pressure  and  volume 
Jjraphically,  two  indefinite  straight  lines 
»re  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  fig.  taa. 

sO  V  and  O  A',  in  Fig.  223.    Any  line  drawn  from  (9  A' par- 
allel to  O  y  is  called  an  ordinate.     Choose  a  convenient 
ale,  say  1  in.  =  1  cu.  ft.,  and  lay  off  0  L  =  I  in.  =  1  ft.  of 
Pcylinder  length  =  1  cu.  ft.  of  cylinder  volume  =  the  volume 
of  air  admitted  at  full  pressure  before  expanding.     Make  0  F 
=  5  in.  =  the  total  travel  of  the  piston  =  the  total  volume 
after  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  the  cylinder.     Now, 
choose  another  scale  to  represent  the  pressures,  say  1  in.  = 
fSO  Ib.     The  length  of  a  line  representing  100  lb.  would  be 

*  ^  fi  in.     Layoff  this  distance  on  0  Y,  thus  locating  the 

(oint  H.  The  pressure  is  100  lb.  per  sq.  m.  throughout  the 
aistance  0  L;  hence,  drawing  //  Af  parallel  to  0  A',  it  is 
V>«vident  that  any  ordinate  measured  from  0  A'  to  this  line, 
Xwith  a  scale  of  1'  =  20  lb,,  will  equal  100  lb.  pressure  per  sq. 
When  the  piston  reaches  the  point  L,  no  more  air  is 
idtttitted,  and  as  it  begins  to  move  away  from  the  position 
[  L,  the  pressure  begins  to  fall,  the  volume  increasing  in 
roportioQ  to  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  0  K  The 
bresstires  corresponding  to  a  number  of  different  positions 

C.  VoL  l.~ji. 


of  the  piston,  calculated  by  the  formula  /  J'  =  /,  ^',  =  A  *i 
etc.,  are  as  follows: 

When  piston  has  moved  4-  ft. ,  or  to  d,  pressure  =  GfiJ  lb. 
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At  the  points  d,  K,  f,  /,  /;,  G,  k,  F,  erect  ordinates,  and 
make  them  equal  in  length  to  the  pressure  at  that  point,  to 
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the  scale  of  1  in.  =  20  lb. — that  is,  make  c  d^  66f  lb.,  -5  A;'  = 
50  lb.,  etc.,  and  through  the  points  A^  c^  B,  e,  C,  g,  D^  /,  E^ 
draw  the  curve  shown  in  this  figure.  If  care  has  been  taken 
in  drawing  this  figure,  any  ordinate  drawn  from  a  point  on 
the  line  O  X^  and  limited  by  the  curve,  will  indicate  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  is  at  that 
point.  Thus,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  know  the  pressure 
when  the  piston  is  at  the  point  S.  Erect  the  ordinate  5  R^  and 
measure  it  with  the  same  scale  that  was  used  to  draw  the 
curve ;  the  reading  on  the  scale  will  be  the  pressure  at  that 
point. 

11 57.  In  order  to  find  the  work  done  by  the  air  while 
the  piston  was  traveling  from  L  to  F^  and  during  which  time 
the  pressure  fell  from  A  Z,  or  100  lb.  per  sq.  in. ,  to  E  F^  or 
20  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  average  pressure,  or  mean  ordinate, 
must  be  known.  This  can  be  found  by  dividing  the  area  of 
AEFLhyits  length  L  F,  That 
this  statement  may  be  clearly  '^- 
understood,  suppose  a  semicircle 
to  be  drawn  as  shown  in  Fig. 
224,  having  a  diameter  of  6  in. 
Its  area  will  be  C  X  .  7854  ~  2  = 
14.1372  sq.  in.     Divide  this  area  f^^.  224. 

by  the  length,  6  in.,  thus  14.1372  -r-  6  =  2.3562  in.  On  the 
diameter  as  a  side,  and  with  2.3562  in.  for  another  side, 
construct  the  rectangle  A  B  C  D\  the  area  of  this  rect- 
angle will  evidently  be  the  same  as  the  area  of  the  semi- 
circle. 

1 1 58.  Rule. — No  matter  what  the  shape  of  an  area  may 
be^  if  any  line  be  drawn  through  it  and  limited  by  lines  per- 
pendicular to  it^  and  tangent  to  the  bounding  line  of  the  area^ 
the  product  of  the  length  of  this  line,  and  the  mean  ordinate 
drawn  from  this  line  to  the  bounding  line,  "d'Hl  be  equal 
to  the  area  of  that  part  included  by  the  line,  the  tangents^ 
and  the  bounding  line  included  between  the  points  of  tan- 
grncy. 
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Fig.  225. 


Thus,  in  Fig.  225,  if  the  length  ol  A  B  is  known,  and  B  D, 

perpendicular  to  it,  is  tangent  to  the  bounding  line  A  E  D I^ 

and  EF  \s  the  mean  perpendicular  (mean  ordinate)  from 

^  -5  to  the  bounding 

line^  E  DB,  A  Bx 

E  F  -=.  the     area     of 

AEDBA\  if  G  H\s 

the     mean      ordinate 

from  A  C  to  A  If  C 

of  the  area  A  H  J  C, 

A  CxG  H  =  area  of 

A  ///C.andii  LK  is 

the  mean  ordinate  irom  IB  to  I DB,  I B  X  L  K  -=•  the  area 

ILDB.     Conversely,  if  an  area  is  given,  and  the  length  of 

a  line  in  it,  so  located  that  perpendiculars  to  the  extremities 

of  the  line  are  tangent  to  the  bounding  line  of  the  area,  the 

mean  ordinate  to  this  line  equals  the  area  divided  by  the 

length  of  the  line.     Thus,  the  mean  ordinate  oi  A  E  D  B  = 

SiveaoiAEDB       t?  i?     ^        -d  4.       •  i.    i?-      ooo  -c 
^-7^ =  ^  /',  etc.     Returnmg  now  to  Fig.  223,  if 

the  area  A  E F L  is  known,  the  mean  ordinate  (mean  pres- 
sure) can  be  found  by  dividing  this  area  by  the  length  L  F, 

1159.  The  area  may  be  found  in  two  ways:  1.  Ap- 
proximately, by  dividing  the  figure  into  a  number  of  small 
areas,  adding  the  ordinates  at  the  center  of  each  of  these 
small  areas,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  areas; 
this  result,  multiplied  by  the  length  LF^  is  the  area  A  E  F L. 
2.  Exactly,  by  using  the  plauimeter,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  i)lane  areas. 

The  first  method,  as  applied  to  Fig.  223,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2*20.  /./'is  divided  into  8  ccjual  parts,  and  ordinates  are 
erected  at  the  points  of  division,  thus  dividing  the  area 
A  F.  hL  into  8  small  areas.  At  the  viiddlc  points  of  these 
areas,  the  ordinates  /-/,  ;?-.\  J-/,  etc.,  are  drawn  and  meas- 
ured, the  lengths  (measured  to  the  same  scale  used  to  lay 
off  A  L)  being  marked  on  the  drawing.  The  sum  of  these 
ordinates  is  80+  f.:.  I  A^-\\A-\-  \V\A-\-  :U).8  +  2r,.r -f- 23.5  + 
21  =  310.9   lb.       Hence,    the    mean    pressure  =  319.9 -r- 8  = 
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39. 99  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  second  method,  by  using  the  planim- 
eter,  will  not  be  described,  since  instructions  always  go 
with  the  instrument.  Calling  the  mean  pressure  40  lb,  per 
sq.  in.,  the  work  which  the  air  could  do  in  expanding  from 
Zr  to  ./^  at  a  constant  temperature  would  be  equal  to  the  area 
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of  the  piston  in  square  inches,  multiplied  by  the  mean  pres- 
sure  per  sq.  in.,  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it 
moves  or  works  =  144  x  40  X  4  —  3;i,04O  foot-pounds. 

1 160.  The  work  can  also  be  calculated  directly,  without 
constructing  the  diagram,  by  means  of  the  following  formula, 
in  which 

i  =  the  work  in  foot-pounds; 

P  =  the  total  initial  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot; 

P,  =  the  total  final  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot; 

V  =  the  initial  volume  in  cubic  feet; 

V^  =  the  final  volume  in  cubic  feet. 


L 

=  2.3026 /'t' log 

Since  PV  = 

I\V 

..^  =  -P» 

written 

(75.) 

and  formula  75   might  be 

(76.) 

Whichever  formula  is  used,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 

V        P 
the  fraction  -A  or  —^  must  always  be  greater  than  1 — that  is, 

tlie  numerator  must  always  be  greater  t!tan  the  denominator. 
Substituting  the  values  used  in  Fig.  223,  formula  75  or 
76  gives 

i  =  2.3026  X  (144Xl00)xlXlog^  = 
2.3026  X  144  X  100  X  .0U897  =  23,176  foot-pounds,  nearly. 

This  is  the  actual  value,  and  shows  that  the  approximate 
method  used  in  the  previous  work  was  very  close. 

Suppose  that  the  number  of  parts  had  been  doubled — that 
is,  that  the  line  Z /"  had  been  divided  into  10  equal  parts, 
instead  of  8 — the  sum  of  the  ordinates  drawn  at  the  middle 
of  these  parts  would  then  have  been 

88.9  +  72.7  +  61.5  +  53.3  +  47.1  +  42.1  +38.1  +  34.8  +  32 
+  20.6  +  27.6  +  25.8  +  24.2  +  22.9  +  21.6  +  20.5  =  642.7. 
6i2.7  -^  16  =  40.1/  lb.  per  sq.  in.  144  X  40.17  X  4  =  23,138 
foot-pounds,  nearly. 

Where  a  table  of  logarithms  is  not  at  hand,  a  sufficiently 
close  result  for  all  practical  purposes  can  be  obtained  by 
dividing  A  E  F L  into  10  parts. 

1161.  The  curve  shown  in  Fig.  223  is  called  the 
Isothermal  expansion  curve,  or  the  expansion  curve 

of  constant  temperature.  It  is  known  in  mathematics 
as  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  and  hence,  when  used  on 
indicator  diagrams,  is  sometimes  called  the  tiyperi>ollc 
expansion    curve.     If    the    initial  volume,  pressure,  and 

final  volume  are  known,  the  curve  may  be  constructed 
graphically  without  calculating  the  different  points,  as  was 
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done  in  Fig.  323.  Thus,  in  Fig.  227,  let  0  V  and  0  X  be 
two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Tliese  lines  are 
known  in  mathematics  as  the  coordinate  axes,  the  line 
O  Y  being  called  the  axis  of  ordlnates,  or  axis  of  K, 
and  the  line  OX,  the  axU  of  abscissas,  or  axis  of  Jf. 
Let  O  A  represent  the  absolute  initial  pressure,  and  O  B 
the  initial  volume.  Through  A  draw  the  indefinite  straight 
line  A  M  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X,  and  through  B  draw  the 


indefinite  straight  line  5 /^  parallel  to  the  axis  of  V.  The 
point  C,  where  these  two  lines  meet,  is  the  point  where  the 
expansion  is  to  begin;  consequently,  it  is  one  point  on  the 
curve.  Through  the  point  O,  called  the  origin,  and  which 
is  point  of  no  volume  and  no  pressure,  draw  a  number  of 
lines,  O  F,  O  D,  O  N,  O  M,  etc.,  cutting  B  F  sx  F,  1,  5. 
etc.,  and  A  Mat  4.  A  ^,  etc.  Through  the  points  F,  1.  -T, 
etc.,  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X,  and  through  4,  D, 
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jV,  etc.,  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  V.  These  lines 
intersect  in  the  points  S,  3,  6,  etc.,  which  are  points  on  the 
required  isothermal  expansion  line.  To  prove  this,  lay  off 
£  H  equal  to  O  B,  and  draw  //  K  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y, 
intersecting  the  curve  in  A'.  Now,  if  K  is  a  point  on  the 
isothermal  expansion  line,  H  K  must  be  equal  in  length  to 
one-half  of  0  A,  since,  when  the  volume  is  twice  as  great, 
the  pressure  is  only  half  as  great.  Similarly,  \i  H  L  =  B  H 
—  O  B,  L  6  must  be  one-third  as  long  as  O  A.  By  measure- 
ment this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  This  curve  and 
method  of  constructing  it  is  much  used  in  "working  up" 
indicator  diagrams,  and  will  be  further  explained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  Steam  and  Steam  Engines. 

1 1 62.  If  the  air  or  gas  be  compressed,  the  action  will 
be  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  expansion.  Heat  would  have 
to  be  abstracted  instead  of  added;  the  pressure  would  in- 
crease instead  of  decreasing,  and  the  volume  decrease  in- 
stead of  increasing. 

In  Fig.  228,  which  is  Fig.  223  repeated,  let  £■  /^  represent 
tUe  initial  pressure  ~  -10  lb,  per  sq.  in.,  0  F  the  initial 
volume  =  5  cu.  ft.  As  the  volume  decreases,  the  pressure 
will  increase,  as  indicated  by  the  isothermal  curve  ^ZJfi' ./J, 
when  the  temperature  is  kept  constant.  The  curve  may  be 
constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  227,  by  taking  O  as  the  point 
from  which  to  draw  the  lines  O  D,  ON,  etc.,  in  Fig.  227. 
The  point  /^  could  not  be  taken  from  which  to  draw  these 
lines,  for  they  must  always  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  no 
pressure  and  no  volume.  Fis  a  point  of  no  pressure,  but  it 
indicates  a  volume  of  5  cu.  ft.  The  work  required  to  com- 
press the  air  under  these  conditions  may  be  calculated  by 
formula  75  or  76,  remembering  that  the  larger  volume 
or  pressure  must  be  in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction. 

Formulas  75  and  76  then  become 

L  =  2.3026  PVlog  X-  (77.) 

and  Z  =  2.302G  PVlog  -^,         (78.) 
in  which  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  before. 
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1 1 63-     Formulas  75,  76,  77,  and  78  will  be  easier  to 
use  if  the  pressure  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
144  X  2.302G  =  331.5744  be  substituted  for  2.U02G.     As  be-   ' 
fore,  the  volume  must  always  be  taken  in  cubic  feet.     For- 
mulas 75  and  76  then  become 

Z  =  331.5744/ t' log  -^  (79.) 


and  L  =  331.5744/  Flog  - 


(80.) 


in  which  p  =  pressure 
T 


pounds  per  square  inch. 


EXAUPLE. — The  initial  volume  of  a  body  of  gas  which  is  to  be  com- 
pressed is  &78  cu.  ft.  The  initial  pressure  is  16  lb.  per  sq.  in.  If  this 
gas  be  compressed  until  its  tension  is  144  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  what  work  will 
have  to  be  expended,  the  temperature  being  kept  constant  ? 


Solution. — Using  formula  80,  and  remembering  that  the  greater 
pressure  must  be  in  the  numerator, 

Z  =  831.5744/  Flog  A.  =  331.5744  X 10  X  8- T8X  log   ^^-=331.5744 

X  10  X  0-"8  X  .So424  =  34,323.24  fiiot-pounds.     Ang. 

1104.  Adiabatic  Expansion. — Stipposc  that  a  vol- 
ume of  air  sxpands  from  the  same  initial  volume  and  pres- 
sure as  in  the  case  of  Fig.  223,  but  that  no  heat  is  added  or 
taken  away.  The  temperature  will  fall  during  expansion, 
and  rise  during  compression.  The  pressure  will  fall  much 
faster  than  in  the  case  of  isothermal  expansion,  and  increase 
much  faster  than  in  isothermal  compression  for  the  same 
increase  or  decrease  in  volume.  The  air  expands  no  longer, 
according  to  the  law/i'=/,  i',  =/,  i'„  etc.,  but  according 
to  another  law  which  can  only  be  proven  by  the  use  of  higher 
mathematics;  this  law  is  for  air: 

/.■■■"=A'V"=A^'-".etc.         (81.) 

In  other  words,  the  pressure  multiplied  by  the  1.41  power 
of  the  corresponding  volume  is  a  constant,  and  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  pressure  and  1.41  power  of  the  volume 
at  any  other  part  of  the  stroke.  The  initial  volume  is  1  cu. 
ft.,  and  the  initial  pressure  is  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  Fig.  223. 
Using  these  values  in  the  present  case, /!/'■*'  =  100  X  1''" 
=;  100;  hence,  ;),!'/•"  =  100, /.i/,'-"  =  100,  etc. 

Assuming  the  different  volumes,  the  pressures  may  be 
calculated  as  follows; 

Let  v=1ii  cu.  ft;  then,  /  X  2.5'-"  =  100,  or  /  =  25^'' 

log  /  =  log  lOO  —  1. 41  log  3.5  = 

3  -  1.41  X  .39794  =  2  -  .5G110  =  1.43890, 

or/  =  27.47  lb.,  nearly 

Calculating  in  this  manner  the  pressures  corresponding 
to  the  different  values  of  the  volumes  for  points  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  volume  points  in  Fig.  223,  the  following  results 
are  obtained: 

Pressure  corresponding  to  volume  c//=  56.5  lb. 
.5^=37.63  '* 
^/=  27.47  " 
C/=  21.25  " 
i-//  =  17.1  " 
I>G  =  14.16  " 
/i=I2.-  " 
£F=  10.34  " 

Making  the  different  ordinates  equal  in  length  to  these 
pressures,  and  using  the  same  scale  as  before — 1  in.  =  20  lb. 
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—the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  229  is  produced  by  tracing  the 
line  ^  .S  C  Z>  £  through  these  points.     It  will  be  noticed 


that  the  area  oi  A  E  F  L  m  Fig.  229  is  considerably  smaller 

than  in  Fig.  233;  consequently,  the  mean  pressure  is  less, 

and  the  work  done  in  expanding  is  less.     This  was  to  be 

expected,  since,  no  heat  being  added,  the  temperature  must 

fall  and  with  it  the  pressure  also.     Erecting  ordinates  at  the 

middle  points  of  these  divisions,  and  measuring  them  in  a 

manner  similar  to  the  approximate  method  of  finding  the 

mean   pressure  followed  in  Fig,  220,  the  mean  pressure  is 

found  to  be 

1Z  +  45-5  +  31.0  +  24  +  19  +  15.5  +  13  +  11.1  _  „„,  ,.    _^ 
g  —  sJj  ID.  per 

sq.  in. 

The  work  done  is  evidently  Hi  X  29J  X  4  =  16,770  foot- 
pounds, 

1 1 65.  The  mathematical  formula  which  gives  the  work 
directly  when  the  initial  and  final  volumes  and  the  initial 
pressure  are  known  is 


2.44 /■(-•[I -(-};)"].  (82.) 


By  means  of  formula  82.  just  given,  the  work  is  found  to 
be  16,974  foot-pounds.  Thus,  substituting  the  values  given 
and  remembering  that  P  =  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 

foot, 

i  =  2.44  X  (100  X  144)  X  ifl  -  ("J)    "1  =  2.44  X  14,400 

(1  -  .51001)  =  10,074  foot-pounds. 

H66.  If  the  initial  and  final  pressures  and  the  initial 
volume  are  given,  to  find  the  work  a  formula  may  be  derived 
as  follows: 

From  formula  Sl,PV'-"  =  /".  K,'"  ;  hence,  -^^  =  ^, 

y        /PWii 
°^  ~l/  ~  {~p)      ■     Affecting  both  sides  of  this  last  equa- 
tion   with   an    exponent    of    .41,    there   results   (-rr)     = 
(?)^'°''(f)"=(^)"  '■    ^'""   .41  -  1.41  =  .29078. 
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Substituting  the  right-hand  member  of  the  last  equation  in 
formula  82, 

L  =  2.44  Pf[i  -  (^)  "*"].  (83.) 

11 67.  If  the  pressure  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  82  and  83  become 

L  =  351. 36/  V\\  —  Cp\  ''  1 ,  (84.) 

andZ  =  351.36/  fTi  —  ^^)  * '"  '1.  (85.) 

In  both  formulas,  p  and  V  are  the  initial  pressure  and 
volume,  respectively.  When  a  gas  expands  without  receiv- 
ing or  losing  any  heat,  the  pressure  falls,  as  shown  by  Fig. 
229,  and  it  is  said  to  expand  adiabatically.  The  curved 
line  A  B  C  D  £  is  called  the  adiabatic  curve. 

1168.  Formulas  82  and  83  (and,  of  course,  84  and 
85)  may  be  used  for  compression  as  well  as  for  expansion, 
the  letters  P  and  V  representing  the  initial  pressure  and 
volume,  and  P^  and  F,  the  final  pressure  and  volume,  in  both 
cases.     To  show  that  such  is  the  case,  proceed  as  follows: 

Dividing  both  sides  of  formula  82  by  2.44, 


4=-[-(^)"] 


Now,  if  the  formula  is  true  for  both  cases,  the  work  done 
during  adiabatic  expansion  must  equal  the  work  required 
to  immediately  compress  the  air  back  to  its  pressure  before 
expansion.  But,  if  the  final  pressure  and  volume  after  ex- 
pansion be  represented  by  P^  and  F,,  these  letters  will  rep- 
resent the  initial  pressure  and  volume  during  compression. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  formula  holds  good 
for  both  cases,  it  must  be  proved  that 

^^[^~("^)  ]  "  ^'  ^''[}  "  ("f)  ]•   ^y  ^^'^"^^  ®^' 

P V'*'  =  /;  F/-*S  or /;  =  ^y,[[[\  Representing  the  expo- 
nent  1.41  by  »/,  for  convenience,  P^  =     , .  „^  .     Substituting 


this  value  of  P, 
.41  =  *«-1, 


P,  f ',     1  —  (-77)      1.  it  becomes,  since 

..[^_.]=_.r[._i^]=_PK[:-(i;)-], 

wliich  was  to  be  proved. 

When  applying  the  formula  for  cases  of  compression,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  result  is  negative.  The  minus  sign 
merely  indicates  compression,  the  numerical  value  being  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  expansion, 

1169>  From  formula  81  two  other  formulas  maybe 
derived,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  investigations  per- 
taining to  the  theory  of  heat.     They  are  derived  as  follows; 

Since /*K"'  =  P,  l\'",  {yS"=  ^■ 

Representing  1,41  by  m,  as  before, 

p 

Multiplying  both  sides  of  equation  (a)  by  -p-, 


PV 

p.y. ' 


tlS^f-. 


f\p 

Substituting  for 


pi 


^&r 


PV 
exponents,  see  Arts. 


its  value,  1  —  1.41  = 
IP,\ 


{-A)         —  (*p)  ■    According  to  the  theory  ol 

529  and  530,  (^)"""' =  (-^V""' 

PV      /  py- 
lence,  jy-p,  =  \j^j  (*) 

1170.     According  to  formula  62,  Art.  1058, 
PV      P,V,  PV       T 

T    ~     T'°'  P,V-  T' 


-^^m 
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PV 
Substituting  this  value  of  ^  ^  in  equation  {b) 


\p)    =  77-      ^®®-^ 


Likewise,  since  .29078=    \  .^ — = ,  formula  86 

1.41  tn 

(P\SLzJ.        T 

p      /  V\^ 
But,  since  -^=I-y^j  ,  from  formula  81,  equation  (r) 

may    be  written    I  l-pj    I         ~"7^»    ^^    v"f)        = -y^- 
Substituting  for  m  its  value, 

1171.  Formulas  86  and  87  may  be  used  to  compute 
the  temperature  of  the  air  after  adiabatic  expansion  or  com- 
pression when  the  initial  and  final  pressure  or  the  initial  and 
final  volume  are  known  and  the  initial  temperature  has  been 
noted. 

In  formulas  86  and  87,  the  pressures,  volumes,  and  tem- 
peratures may  be  expressed  in  any  units  desired,  remember- 
ing that  the  pressures  and  temperatures  are  absolute.  In 
other  words,  the  pressures  may  be  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  pounds  per  square  foot,  inches  of  mercury,  etc. ;  the 
volumes  may  be  in  cubic  feet,  cubic  inches,  cubic  meters, 
etc.,  and  the  temperatures  may  be  in  Fahrenheit,  Centigrade, 
or  Reaumur  degrees. 

Example. — The  temperature  of  the  air  as  it  enters  the  cylinder  of 
an  air  compressor  is  60^ ;  what  is  its  final  temperature  after  being  com- 
pressed to  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  absolute,  the  compression  being 
adiabatic  ? 

Solution. — The  initial  pressure  is,  of  course,  14.7  lb.  per  sq.  in.; 
hence,  substituting  in  formula  86  the  values  of  /*.  T',.  and   T,  T\  = 

/P.\ '99018  /  100  \-«>o"« 

Tl-pj         =520  f  ^ry  )         =  ^•^•1'.   Therefore,  final  temperature  = 

»08.1-4«0  =  448.r.    Ans. 
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1172.  If  the  volume  of  air  were  5  cu.  ft.  and  the  pres- 
sure were  10.3-1  lb.  per  sq,  in. — that  Is,  if  the  piston  were  at 
E  F,  Fig.  290,  and  the  air  were  compressed  to  1  cu.  ft.,  no 
heat  being  lost— the  final  pressure  would  be  100  lb.,  as 
before;  the  curve  of  pressures  would  be  the  adiabatic 
curve  £  D  C  B  A,  zis  in  the  case  of  expansion.  The  wofk 
which  the  air  would  do  when  it  expanded  isothermally.  or  at 
constant  temperature,  was  found  to  be  23,170  foot-pounds, 
and  when  it  expanded  adiabatically,  10,974  foot-pounds,  a 


i 


H>tum»t. 


result  considerably  less.  This  was  to  be  expected,  since,  as 
no  heat  was  added,  the  heat  required  to  do  the  work  of 
expansion  had  to  be  taken  from  the  gas,  thus  reducing  its 
energy  and  the  amount  of  work  that  it  could  do.  To  better 
show  the  effects  of  isothermal  and  adiabatic  expansion,  the 
two  curves  shown  in  Figs,  223  and  229  are  drawn  together 
in  Fig.  230.     Here  S  A  S  C  £>  £  is  the  iiothermal  curve  of 
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expansion  or  compression,  and  5'  A  B*  O  D  E*  is  the  cor- 
responding adiabatic  curve.  If  5  cu.  ft.  of  air  having  a  ten- 
sion of  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.  be  compressed  isothermally,  the 
curve  of  compression  would  follow  the  line  E  D  C  B  A  S, 
while,  if  compressed  adiabatically,  the  initial  tension  and  vol- 
ume being  the  same,  it  would  follow  the  dotted  line  E  W, 
Hence,  if  the  air  were  thus  compressed  to  1  cu.  ft.,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  work  required  would  be  far  more  for  adiabatic 
compression  than  for  isothermal  compression.  To  obtain 
the  area  A  C  E'  F  L,  the  following  formula  may  be  used, 
which  gives  it  directly  for  air  when/  and/^  are  the  greater 
and  lesser  pressures,  respectively,  and  V  and  F,  their  cor- 
responding volumes: 

^  ^^f '  ^'  =  area.        (88.) 

1 1 73.  By  means  of  this  formula,  the  mean  ordinate 
may  be  calculated  directly,  without  drawing  the  curve  and 
measuring  the  mean  ordinates  of  the  equal  parts.  Thus,  the 
pressure  corresponding  to  a  volume  of  5  cu.  ft.,  and  denoted 
by  the  ordinate  E'  F^  was  found  to  be  10.34  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  greater  pressure  was  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding volume  1  cu.ft. ;  hence,  the  areayi  B'  CD'  E'  FLA  is 

/ r-Ail_  100X1- io.:u>ii ^  „,_3,3  ^q_  .^_    ^,.^^ 


.41  .41 


divided  by  the  length  Z  7^=  4,  gives-^-i^  -  =  20.45125  lb. 

per  sq.  in.  =  mean  ordinate.  Since  the  area  of  the  piston 
was  144  sq.  in.,  and  the  piston  moved  4  ft.,  the  work  it 
could  do  is  20.45125  X  144  X  4  =  1(5,004  foot-pounds.  The 
previous  calculation  gave  10,074  foot-pounds,  a  difference 
of  10  foot-pounds.  Both  methods  would  have  given  the 
same  result  had  the  calculation  for  the  final  pressure,  10.34 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  been  carried  out  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
decimal  places,  and  7-figure  logarithms  used  instead  of 
those  of  5  ■  figures.  The  difference  is  so  slight  that  the 
results  are  practically  the  same. 

C.  Vol.  L^S3' 
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1 174.  A  little  thought  will  show  that  the  work  done  i 
directly  proportional  to  the  areas,  and  that  the  areas  them 
selves  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  work  done  onl 
the  piston  during  one  stroke.  For  the  mean  pressure  wa>J 
just  now  found  to  be  2!>.45  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Since  every  inclvl 
of  length  on  any  ordinate  in  Fig.  330  represents  a  prcsstintfl 
of  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  actual, length  in  inches  of  the  meanf 
ordinate  is  2!).45-^ 20=  1.4725  in.  The  length  of  the  area! 
is  4  in,,  and  the  actual  area  is  1.4725  X  4=  5.89  sq.  in.  Now.iT 
since  the  ordiriates  are  so  drawn  that  1  in.  =  30  lb.  pressurw,B 
per  sq.  in.,  and  the  area  of  one  sq.  ft.  is  144  sq.  in.,  5.89  X X 
20  X  144  =  work  =  10,0(13  foot-jrounds,  the  same  result 
before.  Therefore,  if  in  any  diagram  of  this  kind  the  actusll 
area  be  multiplied  by  the  vertical  scale  of  pressures  in  pounds  I 
per  square  inch  (in  this  case,  1  in.  =  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  and! 
by  the  horizontal  scale  of  volumes  in  cu.  ft.  (in  this  case,  1  in.  J 
=  1  cu,  ft.),  and  then  multiplied  by  144,  the  result  istha'fl 
work.  The  work  is  represented  by  the  area,  and  the  ratio,! 
of  any  two  areas  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  works. 


1175.     A  study  of  the  curves  £  DC  B  A   and  .£■  ir.  ial 
Fig.  2W,  will  show  why  the  walls  of  air  compressors  ar04 
cooled.     Suppose  that  J:  /^represents  a  pressure  of  14.7  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  instead  of  20  lb.,  as  formerly.     This  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  the  initial  pressure 
in  the  air  compressor  cylinder.     If  the  air  were  not  cooled  , 
while  being  compressed,  the  pressures  corresponding  to  ibt 
various  volumes  would  be  given  by  the  dotted  adiabatic 
curve  /£  W. 

If  the  air  thus  compressed  could  be  used  at  once,  then 
would  be  no  loss,  since  the  heat  imparted  to  it  would  t 
utilized  in  doing  work,  and  it  would  make  no  differena 
whether  the  compression  was  adiabatic  or  isothei 
is  not  the  case,  however.  The  air,  after  leaving  the 
pressor,  is  stored  in  a  large  reservoir  called  a  receiver,  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  engines,  pumps,  or  othei 
machines  which  it  operates.  These  are  situated  sometimei 
6  miles  or   more  from  the  compressor,  and   when  the 
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reaches  them,  its  temperature  has  been  reduced  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  As  a  consequence  of  this  reduction  in 
temperature,  the  pressure  falls  to  a  point  determined  by  the 
intersection  of  an  ordi- 
nate drawn  through  the 
point  JFand  the  isother- 
mal curve  E  B  A,  Fig. 
231  shows  the  curves 
when  applied  to  an  air 
compressor.  O  L  repre- 
sents the  initial  volume, 
say  5  cu.  f  t. ;  LB  the 
atmospheric  pressure 
14.7  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  O  H  the  final 
pressure,  say  100  pounds  ^ 
per  square  inch.     B   C  fig.  231. 

represents  the  adiabatic,  and  B  A  the  isothermal,  compres- 
sion curve,  respectively. 

The  point  /%  where  the  ordinate  through  C  intersects  the 
isothermal  B  Ay  indicates  the  pressure  of  air,  when  com- 
pressed adiabatically  after  it  has  cooled  to  the  temperature 
of  the  outside  air.  Measuring  the  ordinate  E  F^  the  pres- 
sure at  the  point  is  found  to  be  57. 2G  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

The  work  done  in  compressing  the  air  adiabatically,  and 
in  forcing  it  out  of  the  cylinder  is  proportional  to  the  area 
B  L  O  H  Cy  while,  for  isothermal  compression,  the  work  is 
proportional  to  the  area  ^Z  O  H A,  The  work  lost  through 
adiabatic  compression  is  the  difference  of  these  two  areas,  or 
the  area  ABC,  By  the  use  of  some  cooling  device,  such 
as  the  water  jacket  described  in  Art.  1071,  the  compres- 
sion curve  will  lie  between  the  curves  B  C  and  B  A^  and  the 
subsequent  fall  of  pressure  due  to  the  cooling  will  be  greatly 
reduced.  In  the  best  types  of  modern  air  compressors,  this 
curve  will  lie  about  half  way  between  B  C  ViwdB  A^  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  curve  B  K^  and  the  fall  of  pressure  will  then 


be  Ki\  instead  of  C  F,  as  in  the  former  case  where  no  cooling 
took  place. 

1 1 76.     The  efficiency  of  the  cooling  device  is  determined 

as  follows:  Suppose  that  B  K  N  N  represents  an  actual 

indicator  diagram  taken  from  the  air  cylinder  of   an  air 

compressor.     Lay  off  jV  (9  equal  to  the   pressure  of    the 

atmosphere,  as  determined  by  a  barometer,  or  equal  to  14.7 

pounds  per  square  inch,   if  no  barometer  reading  has  been 

taken,  and  draw  the  isothermal  and  adiabatic  curves  BA 

and  B  C  in  the  usual  manner.     Then,  the  efficiency  of  the 

,.        ,      .           area  of  CA'^ 
coohng  device  = tt^-tt-,- 

The  student  who  approaches  the  subject  of  cooling  devices 
for  air  compressors  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to  reason  falla- 
ciously in  the  following  manner:  He  argues  that,  although 
the  air  is  cooled,  the  work  done  on  the  air  is  the  same  in 
either  case,  the  work  not  shown  by  the  card  being  turned 
into  heat  and  carried  away  by  the  cooling  water.  The 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning  may  be  proved  by  taking  an  indi- 
cator diagram  from  the  steam  cylinder.  It  will  always  be 
found  that  the  work  shown  by  the  steam  diagram  will  al- 
ways equal  that  shown  by  the  air  diagram,  plus  the  work 
needed  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts,  no 
more  and  no  less.  The  student  may  reason  himself  out  of 
the  fallacy,  thus:  During  the  compression  of  a  given  weight 
of  air,  there  are  four  quantities  which  are  liable  to  vary;  the 
pressure  P,  the  volume  V,  the  temperature  T,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  Q  which  the  air  possesses.  During  adiabatic 
compression,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  air  remains 
the  same;  i.  e.,  Q  is  constant  while  P,  V,  and  7"vary.  Dur- 
ing isothermal  compression,  on  the  contrary,  P,  V,  and  Q 
vary,  T  remaining  constant.  If  Q  represents  the  total 
amount  of  heat  in  the  gas  before  compression,  and  Q^  the 
total  amount  of  heat  after  compression,  Q  —  Q,=^  0,  in  the 
case  of  adiabatic  compression,  while,  in  the  case  of  isother- 
mal compression,  778  (Q  —  Q^)  is  exactly  equal  to  the  work 
represented  by  the  area  A  B  C  in  Fig.  231. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR   PRACTICE. 

1.  If  5.68  cu.  ft.  of  air  having  a  temperature  of  50''  is  compressed 
adiabatically  to  a  volume  of  1.3  cu.  ft.,  what  is  the  final  temperature? 

Ans.  473. 5G\ 

3.  In  the  above  example,  if  the  initial  tension  is  14.7  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
what  is  the  final  tension  ?  Ans.   117.57  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

3.  With  the  same  data  as  above,  calculate  the  work  required  to  com- 
press the  air  when  the  compression  is  adiabatic  ?        Ans.  24,365  ft. -lb. 

4.  With  the  conditions  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  example,  cal- 
culate the  work  required  when  the  compression  is  isothermal  ? 

Ans.  17,729  ft.-lb. 

5.  Eight-tenths  cu.  ft.  of  air,  at  a  temperature  of  120'  and  a  pres- 
sure of  45  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  expands  adiabatically  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  (a)  What  is  the  final  volume  ?  (fi)  The  final  temperature  ? 
(c)  The  work  done  during  expansion  ?  M'^)  1.709  cu.  ft. 

Ans.  hfi)        -41.07\ 
({<■)  3,513  ft.-lb. 


THE  IDEAL  HEAT  EXGIXE. 

11 77.  Second  Law  of  TherniodynaniicH. — Heat 
cannot  pass  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  body  by  a  self -acting  process 
unaided  by  external  agency. 

1 1 78.  The  Reversible  Cycle  Process.— la  Fij^.  232, 
suppose  S  S  to  be  the  cylinder  of  a  single-acting  engine ;  i.  e. , 
one  which  does  work  only  when  the  piston  is  moving  in  one 
direction,  and,  for  simplicity,  assume  that  the  engine  is  a 
hot-air  engine.  Call  the  fire  which  heats  the  air,  or  source 
of  heat  ^  the  hot  body;  the  atmosphere  into  which  the  hot 
air  exhausts,  and  which  ai^sorhs  the  heat,  tlie  refrigerator, 
or  cold  body,  and  the  air  in  the  cylinder  which  docs  the 
work,  owing  to  tiie  expansion,  tlie  iiitcrnicdiatc  body. 
Suppo.se,  further,  that  the  cylinder  is  made  of  a  perfect 
non-conducting  heat  material  and  that  the  head  (wiiich  call 
a)  can  be  removed  and  replaced,  wlicnevcr  it  is  desired,  by 
one  that  is  a  ])erfect  conductor  of  heat.  Call  tiiis  head  /;. 
All  of  the  above  conditions  regarding  tlie  construction  of 
the  cylinder  are,  of  course,  impossible;  the  only  reason  for 
making  these  assumptions  is  that  the  action  of  the  inter- 
mediate body  may  be  considered  under  perfect  conditions. 
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Let  O  V  and  0  A',  Fig:.  232,  be  the  coordinate  axes,  and 

let  0  I',  represent  the  volume  S  1  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder, 
whose  absolute  temperature  is  7",;  pressure,  P,,  and  volume, 
I',.  When  the  piston  is  at  J,  the  line  F,  A  represents  the 
pressure  P  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

1.  Suppose  the  head  d  to  be  in  place,  and  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  body,  which  is  always  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  7",,  any  heat  abstracted  being  immediately 
supplied  by  the  fire.  Then,  so  long  as  the  head  d  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  body,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
cylinder  will  remain  constant.  Suppose  the  air  to  expand 
until  the  piston  has  reached  another  position,  as  2,  over- 
coming a  resistance  at  every  point  just  equal  to  the  tension 
of  the  expanding  air.  Heat  is  supplied  by  the  hot  body  and 
the  temperature  remains  constant;  in  other  words,  the  ex- 
pansion is  isothermal.  The  work  done  will  be  represented 
by  the  area  A  B  l'\  V^. 

2.  Replace  head  b  with  head  a,  and  let  the  air  expand 
further  until  the  piston  has  reached  the  extreme  position  ■?. 
No  heat  can  now  enter  or  Kmvc  the  cylinder,  and  this  ex- 
pansion will  be  adiabatic.  The  position  2  should  be  so 
chosen  that,  at  the  end  of  the  adiabatic  expansion,  the  tem- 
perature 7\,  corresponding  to  the  pressure  C  V,  and  volume 
O  y„  which  denote  by  /*,  and  K,,  respectively,  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cold  body;  The  work  done  during  this 
period  is  represented  by  the  area  B  C  V^  V„  and  the  total 
work  done  during  expansion  from  1  to  S  by  A  B  V^V,-^ 
B  CV,V,  =  A  BCV,V, 

3.  Replace  the  head  a  with  head  d,  and,  supposing  head 
6  to  be  in  contact  with  the  cold  body,  move  the  piston  to 
position  4-  The  air  will  then  be  compressed,  and,  since  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  body  is  assumed  to  remain  at  7",, 
the  compression  is  isothermal.  Consequently,  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  must  be  abstracted  from  the  air  and  rejected 
to  the  cold  body.  The  work  done  uj>on  the  air  will  be 
represented  by  the  area  C  V,  K,/?.  Theposition.ishouldbe 
so  chosen  that  if  the  air  be  compressed  adiabatically  from  i 
to  1,  the  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature  of  the  air,  when 
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the  piston  reaches  position  1^  will  be  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning. 

4.  Replace  the  head  b  with  head  a.  No  heat  can  then 
enter  or  leave  the  cyHnder,  and  the  air  will  be  compressed 
adiabatically  to  the  original  volume,  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture, provided  the  position  4  has  been  rightly  chosen.  The 
work  done  upon  the  air  is  represented  by  the  area  Dl'^J'^A^ 
and  the  total  work  done  iipon  the  air  is  C  /',  V^  D'\^' 
D  V,V,  A  ^  C  V,V,A  D. 

The  excess  of  work  done  by  the  air  over  that  done  upon 
it;  i.  e.,  the  excess  of  heat  in  foot-pounds,  taken  from  the  hot 
body  over  that  rejected  to  the  cold  body,  is  determined  by 
difference  of  the  areas  A  B  C  l\  l\  and  C  /',  Z',  A  I\  or 
A  B  C  D.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  only  means  by  which 
the  piston  could  be  returned  from  S  to  1  was  through  the 
application  of  an  exterrial force.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
the  condition  of  the  intermediate  body  is  now  exactly  the 
same  as  regards  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  as  in 
the  beginning. 

1179.  A  series  of  operations  similar  to  that  described 
above  is  called  a  cycle  process,  and  when  the  last  operation 
leaves  the  intermediate  body  in  the  same  state  as  in  the 
beginning,  the  process  is  called  a  closed  cycle;  otherwise, 
it  is  an  open  cycle.  Thus,  the  process  represented  by  the 
lines  A  B^  B  C^  C  D^  and  D  A  is  a  closed  cycle,  while  that 
represented  by  the  lines  A  />,  B  T,  C  F^  and  F  E  is  an  ope?i 
cyclfy  and  heat  must  be  added  to  the  intermediate  body  to 
bring  it  into  the  same  conditions  that  governed  it  in  the 
beginning. 

1180.  Every  closed  cycle  process  is  reversible  ;  that 
is,  the  operations  described  in  connection  with  it  may  be 
reversed.  Thus,  let  the  air  expand  adiabatically  from  1  to 
4,  the  pressures  being  represented  by  the  curve  A  D\  then, 
isothermally  from  ^  to  «9,  the  pressures  following  the  curve 
D  C;  then,  compress  it  adiabatically  from  S  to  ;?,  the  pres- 
sures following  the  curve  C  B,  and,  lastly,  compress  it  iso- 
thermally from  iB  to  2,  the  pressures  following  the  curve  B  A. 
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The  work  done  Iiy  tin:  air  in  this  casii  is  ti^f^alii'f :  that  is, 
the  work  done  hy  the  air  in  exiiiindiiij;  is  Itss  than  tlial  pur- 
formed  upon  it  during  compression,  ami  the  amount  of  this 
negative  work  is  the  area  A  BCD.  The  whole  [inicess  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  preceding  one.  In  other  words, 
work  is  done  upon  the  intermediate  body  instead  "f  liy  it. 
as,  for  example,  in  an  air  oomprcssor, 

//  ■will  bf  Hoticiil  that,  in  this  reverse procf^s,  hrat  is  takin 
from  the  lold  body  and  rejected  into  the  hot  body,  through 
the  aid  of  an  external  force;  ivhitf,  in  the  direct  firoerss, 
heat  was  taken  from  the  hot  body  and  rejcetfd  into  the  cold 
body. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  shown  later,  any  engine  whieh 
operates  through  a  reversible  cycle,  liki^  tlial  just  desrribed, 
is  aperfeet  engine  of  its  kind. 

1181.  Calculation  of  the  KHIclency  of  a  Perfect 
Heiit  V.a\ilna.~^\t  is  first  necessary  to  show  how  the  points 
B  and  D,  Fig.  2;ji,  are  determined.  The  absolute  temper- 
atures of  the  air  (intermediate  body)  at  the  points  A  and  B 
are  the  same;  i.  e. ,  /",,  since  A  B  is  an  isothermal.  During 
the  subsequent  adiabatic  expansion  from  />'  to  C,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  intermediate  body  falls  to  'J\,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  cold  body,  and  remains  at  that  temperature 
during  the  following  isothermal  compression  until  the  point 
D  is  reached,  which  must  be  so  chosen  that  the  adiabatic 
compression  from  I)  to  A  will  just  raise  the  temperature  to 

r.  again.      From  formula  87,  ([;)"  =  J,' for  cases  of  adia- 

E.xtracting  the  .41  root  of 

Letting  ('  /',  = 


-(5;)'''- 


ir  to 


sion.      Considering  the  air  to  expand  from  A  to  J)  instead 
of   compressing   from   D   to   A,  Ol\=  J\  and  Ol'^r^  l'^, 

""'    V=0\\=h[)     ■      Therefore,   .^-,-.=^p,     smce 
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both  are  equal  to  I  -  '  )•     .     In  other  words,  the  ratio  ofadia- 

batic  expansion  equals  the  ratio  of  adiabatic  compression. 
For  example,  in  Fig.  232,  O  V^  represents  G  cubic  feet; 
O  F„  3  cubic  feet,  and  O  V^,  1  cubic  foot;  then,  to  find  O  /'^, 

—  =  — --— ,  or  O  l\  =  2  cubic  feet. 

Since  -T^T^  =  -TTT*,  It  follows  that  —n^  =  tt-t^  by  a  sim- 
O  l\      O  /  /  O I  ^       0  1^     ^ 

pie  transposition  of  the  terms  O  l\  and  O  l\  from  one  side 

of  the  equation  to  the  other  side;  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  isotJiermal 

expansion  equals  the  ratio  of  isothermal  compression. 

1182.  The  efficiency  of  any  machine  may  be  defined  as 
the  ratio  of  the  work  done  to  the  work  expended.  During 
the  first  operation  of  the  reversible  cycle  of  Fig.  232,  all  of 
the  heat  taken  from  the  hot  body  is  expended  in  doing  ex- 
ternal work,  since,  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  (intermedi- 
ate body)  remains  constant,  the  vibratory  movement  of  the 
molecules  remains  constant  also,  and  no  inner  work  is  done. 

The  heat  supplied  in  foot-pounds  of  work  is,  by  formula  75, 

Y 
L  =  2.3026  P^  F,  log  y-'.      For   convenience,    substitute   for 

V 
P^V^,  cT^  and  (or -^,   r,  ;    then,    2.302G  c  7\   log   r^  =  work 

represented  by  the  area  A  B  J\  F,. 

Note. — That    this    substitution    may    be    made    is    easily    shown 

by    means    of    formula    62,    Art.     1058.       Thus,        '      '  —      ',..  ^. 

PI'  Pi' 

Represent  the  actual  value  of     \.^  by  r\  then,  -  '      '  =:^  r,  or  Px  l\  — 

c  7'i  and  P^  V^  =  c  T^. 

During  the  second  operation,  no  heat  is  supplied  to  the 
intermediate  body,  but  part  of  its  heat  is  converted  into 
work  in  order  to  overcome  the  external  resistances.  The 
amount  of  heat  in  foot-pounds  which  is  thus  converted  is,  by 

formula82,  2.44/\  / ;[!-([. A"  1  =  2.U  c  T^  (I  - //") 

=  area  B  C  J\  J\,  since  P^  J\  =  /\  J  \  in  this  case. 


During  the  third  operation,  work  is  done  upon  the  air  (in« 
termediate  body),  and   heat  is  abstracted  by  the  cold  body  J 
equal  to  this  work  in  foot-pounds.     The  amount  of  this  work  J 

is  2,3026  cT^  Iog^  =  2.3026  c  T,  log  r,  =  area  Cl\V^D.\ 

During    the    fourth    operation,    the    temperature  is  raised, 
owing  to  the  conversion  of  work  upon  the  air  into  heat,  aad  \ 
the  amount  of  this  w-.rk  \s  (■■>-(■   lasL  equation,  Art.   1  168)  I 
2.44c  t\\  -(-p)   "1=  2.44f  tU  -  r.'A=  area  D  V\  V^A.  ] 

It  was  shown  during  the  demonstration  of  the  determiaa-  J 

V       V, 
tion  of  the  points  B  and  D  that-j^  =  -r^.     Hence,  r,  =  r^j 

and  the  work  done  during  adiabatic  expansion,  or  the  area  J 
BCV^V^,  equals  the  work  done  during  adiabatic  comprcs*  | 
sion,  or  the  area  D  V^  V,  A.     Since,  in  the  first  case,  heat  in  I 
the  intermediate  body  is  converted  into  work,  and,  in  the  i 
second  case,  work  from  sonae  external  source  is  converted 
into  heat,  the  two  works,  being  equal,  neutralize  each  other, 
and  the  total  work  done  by  the  machine  and  represented  by 
the  area  ,-!  BCD  A  equals  the  difference  of  the  work  done 
by  the  intermediate  body  during  isothermal  expansion  over 
that  done  during  isothermal  compression ;  i.  e.,  work  done 
=  2.3026*:  r,  log  r,  -  2.3026.:  r,  log  r,. 

Consequently,   r,  =  r,,  and  the  work  accomplished  dur- 

ing   the    cycle  =  2.302C<r  7",  log  r,  -  2.3036  c  T,   log  r,  = 

3.3026  c  log  r,  ( 7",  —  ?",),     Hence,  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect 

2.302G c log r,{T,~  T,)       ^       T,-  T,  ,-„  . 

•'^^^  ^"^'"^  =        2.302J7;iogr.        =  ^  =  -^m.) 

That  is,  /or  a  perfect  heat  engine  operating  through  a  revers- 
ible cycle  process,  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  the  ratio  of 
the  difference  of  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the  sources  of 
heat  and  of  cold  to  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  source 
of  heat. 

Since,   according  to  the  first  law,  heat  and  mechanical 
energy  are  mutually  convertible,  it  follows  that  the  fraction 
T  —  T 
■  '  J. — -  represents  the  percentage  of  the  heat  taken  from 

the  hot  body,  which  was  utilized  in  doing  work. 
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1183«  The  efficiency  of  the  engine  can  become  equal 
to  unity,  or  100^ — i.  e. ,  the  engine  can  turn  the  whole  of  the 
heat  supplied  to  it  into  work — only  when  T^  =  0,  and  this 
can  only  occur  when  the  cold  body  has  the  absolute  zero  of 
temperature.  The  absolute  temperature  7,  can  not  be  made 
0,  nor  even  approached ;  in  fact,  if  is  impracticable  to  reduce 
the  temperature  below  that  of  the  surrounding  air ;  hence, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  comparatively  high  efficiency,  the  initial 
temperature  must  be  very  high.  Suppose  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  at  the  beginning  of  expansion  was  540°,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  adiabatic  compression  was  32°;  the 
absolute    temperatures  would   be   540  +  4:60  =  1000°,  and 

T  —  T 
492°,    respectively.       The  efficiency  would  be  — ^-y^ — -  = 

--^- — =  50.8^.     Such  a  high  temperature  could  not  be 

used  in  actual  practice.     In  a  practical  working  engine,  the 

efficiency  would  be  even  less  than  that  indicated  by  the  f rac- 

T  —  T 
tion  — 2_^^ — i,  since  work  is  required  to  overcome  the  loss 

due  to  friction,  a  part  of  the  heat  supplied  is  radiated,  etc. 
The  terms  heat  and  work  are  here  considered  to  be  synony- 
mous. 

1184.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  closed  cycle  is  more 
efficient  than  an  open  cycle.  For,  referring  to  Fig.  232,  let 
A  B  C  F  E  A  represent  an  open  cycle.  Then,  the  work 
done  by  the  air  is  the  area  A  B  C  V^  F,  as  before,  while  the 
work  done  upon  the  air  when  the  point  E  has  been  reached 
is  C  V^  ^x^  P'  The  gain  in  area  over  that  obtained  in  the 
closed  cycle  is  the  area  A  D  F  E,  But  in  order  that  the 
temperature  of  the  intermediate  body  may  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  hot  body,  an  amount  of  heat  must  be  imparted 
equal  to  the  work  represented  by  the  area  E  G  Y  A^  and, 
since  this  area  is  evidently  greater  than  the  area  A  D  F  E^ 
it  follows  that  there  is  a  loss  over  that  of  the  previous  cycle. 

1 185«  It  is  now  easy  to  prove  that  an  engine  operating 
through  a  cycle  between  the  temperatures  T^  and  T^  can  not 


have  a  greater  efficiency  than  - 


For,  suppose  that 


an  engine  could  be  devised  having  a  greater  efficiency  than 
the  one  operating,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  233  (which  call  No. 
1);  call  this  engine  No.  2,  and  let  it  drive  No.  1  through  a 
reverse  cycle.      (For  example,  suppose  engine  No.  2  to  be  a 
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hot-air  engine,  and  No.  1  an  air  compressor.)  Then,  engine 
No.  3  takes  heat  from  the  hot  body  and  rejects  it  into  the 
cold  body,  while  engine  No.  1,  operating  in  a  reverse  cycle, 
takes  heat  from  the  cold  body  and  rejects  it  into  the  hot 
body.     Suppose  the  horsepower  of  both  engines  to  be  'tho 


....nil 
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same.  Then,  in  engine  No.  2,  work  is  done  by  the  inter- 
mediate body  by  aid  of  the  heat  received  from  the  hot  body ; 
and,  in  Engine  No.  1,  work  is  done  upon  the  intermediate 
body  by  aid  of  the  heat  taken  from  the  cold  body  through 
the  agency  of  engine  No.  2.  If  friction  be  neglected  and 
both  engines  are  perfect  engines,  it  is  evident  that  this  com- 
bination could  go  on  running  forever. 

Since  the  power  of  both  engines  is  the  same,  and  engine 
No.  2  was  assumed  to  be  more  efficient  than  engine  No.  1, 
it  is  evident  that  engine  No.  2  will  reject  less  heat  into  the 
cold  body  than  engine  No.  1  takes  from  it.  From  this,  it 
follows  that  if  the  engines  be  kept  to  work  long  enough,  the 
whole  of  the  heat  in  the  cold  body  could  be  taken  out  of  it 
and  transferred  to  the  hot  body — that  is  to  say,  heat  could 
be  transferred  from  a  cold  body  to  a  hot  body  by  means  of 
a  self-acting  contrivance — a  result  contrary  to  all  experience, 
and  contradicting  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  result  would  be  a  perpetual  motion 
machine — an  impossibility. 

1 186.  The  conclusion  is  thus  evident:    No  heat  engine 

operating  between  the  temperatures  1\  and  T^  ean  have  a 

greater  efficiency  than  the  reversible  eycle  engine.     Likewise, 

the  ideal  thermal  efficiency  of  any  heat  cpigine  may  be  deter- 

T  —  T 
mined  by  the  fraction  — ^-^ — ?,  where  T^  ts  the  highest  and 

T^  the  lowest  absolute  temperatures  of  the  intermediate  body. 

If  the  student  is  not  satisfied  by  the  above  reasoning  that 

T  —  T 
no  engine  can  have  a  greater  efficiency  than  — ^-~.. —  -,   he 

1 

may  assume  the  intermediate  body  to  be  subjected  to  any 

process  whatever;  then,  calculate  the  work  done  by  it  and 
the  work  done  upon  it.  If  between  the  same  limits  of  tem- 
perature he  can  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  work  for  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  taken  from  the  hot  body,  then  the 
above  reasoning  is  not  true. 

11 87.  It  was  previously  shown  that  a  closed  cycle  had 
a  greater  efficiency  than  an  open  one.     Now,  take  a  cycle 
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process  like  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  233.  Here  the  air  has  a 
pressure  A  V^  =  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  temperature 
T^  of  say  425**,  and  a  volume  of  say  1  cubic  foot.  It  ex- 
pands isothermally  to  a  volume  of  4  cubic  feet,  doing  work 
represented  by  the  area  A  B  V^V^  equivalent  to  331.5744  X 

4 

100  X  1  log  Y  =  19,963  foot-pounds.     To  restore  the  air  to 

its  original  volume,  pressure  and  temperature,  it  might  now 
be  compressed  isothermally,  in  which  case  the  work  done 

upon  the  air  would  be  the 
same  as  that  done  by  it ; 
i.  e.,  the  work  obtained 
from  the  machine  would 
be  zero.  Hence,  in  order 
to  obtain  useful  work 
from  the  machine,  it  is 
necessary  to  lower  the 
pressure,  and,  in  so  doing, 
the  temperature  as  well. 
The    pressure    B    l\    is 


evidently 


100  X  1 


=  25 


Fig.  233. 


'i  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Suppose  it  be  lowered  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch. 
This  may  be  done  in  two  ways:  either  by  removing  a  por- 
tion of  the  air  from  the  cylinder  (reducing  its  weight)  or  by 
cooling  it  (removing  some  of  its  heat).  Suppose,  for  conven- 
ience, that  the  latter  method  is  employed.  Then,  the  resulting 
temperature  will  be,  using  formula  59,  Art.  1055,  T^  — 

■ — *  — .r— —  =  5''2n'\  corresponding  to  a  thermometer  temper- 

ature    of    GU\      Now,    compressing  it   isothermally,    it  will 
follow  the  curve  CD,  and  the   pressure  corresponding  to  a 


volume  of  1  cubic  foot  will   be 


14.7  X4 


-  =  58.8  pounds  per 


square  inch.      The  work  done  upon  the  air  is  331.5744  X  14.7 
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4 

X  4  X  log— =  11,738  foot-pounds.  The  heat  energy  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  and  pressure  to  the  original 
temperature  and  pressure  is  778 s„lV  {T^—  7",).  The  weight 
of  1  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  temperature  7,  of  520°  and  a 
pressure  of  58.8  pounds  per  square  inch  is,  by  formula  61 , 

Art.    1057,    IV  =  3yQg2  X  520  ^  '^^^^    pound,    nearly. 

Hence,  the  heat  energy  required  =  778  X  .16847  X 
.3052  (885  —  520)  =  14,601  foot-pounds.  Hence,  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  cycle  A  BCD  A  =  19,963  —  11,738 
=  8,225  foot-pounds,  while  the  heat  energy  expended  was 
19,963-1-14,601  =  34,564  foot-pounds.      Consequently,   the 

8  225 
efficiency  =  -;rf— -7  =  23.79^.      Had    the    engine    operated 

o4, 564 

through  a  reversible  cycle,  the  efficiency  would  have  been 
885  -  520 


885 


=  41.24^. 


Since  a  similar  result  may  be  obtained  for  any  process 
which  the  student  may  apply  the  reasoning  to,  it  follows 
that,  under  the  theoretical  conditions  governing  the  revers- 
ible cycle  process,  the  reversible  cycle  is  the  most  efficient. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  ideal  heat  engine,  and 
conclusions  derived  from  the  consideration  of  it,  comprise 
the  most  important  laws  and  generalizations  to  be  found  in 
the  science  of  thermodynamics.  The  student  should  study 
it  with  extreme  care,  and  review  it  after  finishing  the  subject 
of  Steam  and  Steam  Engines. 

1 1 88.  Note. — The  following  application  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples to  the  indicator  diagram  of  a  steam  engine  should  not  be  read 
until  the  subject  of  Steam  and  Steam  Engines  has  been  studied. 

In  Fig.  234,  B  C  D  E  F  G  represents  a  diagram  taken 
from  a  perfect  steam  engine;  i.  e.,  an  engine  which  admits 
steam  at  full  boiler  pressure,  cuts  off  instantly,  exhausts  .it 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  pressure  falling  instantly  to  that 
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of  the  atmosphere,  has  no  back  pressure,  exhaust  closes  in- 
stantly at  the  proper  point,  and  which  neither  radiates  nor 
absorbs  heat  from  the  cylinder  walls.  Since  the  isothermal 
of  saturated  steam  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  atmos- 
pheric line  I E^  the  clearance,  or  initial,  volume  O  F,  may 
be  regarded  as  if  filled  with  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water 
having  the  absolute  pressure  O  Ay  say  100  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  temperature  327.625°  corresponding  to 

that  pressure.  Now,  let 
the  piston  move  to  the 
position  C  F,,  the  volume 
increasing  to  O  F,,  and  all 
the  water  turning  into 
steam.  By  addition  of 
heat,  the  temperature 
(consequently,  the  pres- 
sure) may  be  kept  con- 
stant,  and  B  C  is  the 
isothermal  curve.  At  C, 
Le  ^he  supply  of  heat  is 
stopped  and  the  adiabatic 
expansion  begins,  con- 
Pio.  ou  tinning  to  the  end  of  the 

stroke,  or  until  the  point 
D  is  reached.  Here  the  exhaust-valve  opens,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
or  into  the  condenser;  suppose,  for  convenience,  that  it 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure  immediately 
falls  to  /'g  E.  The  engine  now  reverses  its  stroke  and  pushes 
the  steam  out  of  the  cylinder  at  the  constant  pressure  F, 
E  until  the  point  /''is  reached.  Since  the  pressure  is  con- 
stant, the  temperature  is  constant,  and  the  line  E  E  cor- 
responds to  the  isothermal  compression  line  of  Fig.  232. 
At  /%  the  exhaust  port  closes,  and  the  steam  is  com- 
pressed adiabatically  during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke 
E  A',  following  the  curve  E  G.  Now,  by  adding  heat, 
the  pressure  is  raised  to  Fj  i>,  and  the  above  operations 
may  be  repeated. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  cycle  just  described  is  not  reversible, 
being  open  at  both  ends;  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  a  greater 
efficiency  than  could  be  obtained  from  an  actual  engine. 
The  thermal  efficiency  of  the  process  just  described  is  easily 
found.  The  temperature  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  100 
pounds  per  square  inch  is,  from  the  steam  table,  327.625°, 
and  to  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  212°;  whence  T^ 
-787.625°    and    Z,  =  672°.     Therefore,    the    efficiency  = 

'^^'^^^^^^""^'^^  =  14.68^.     Since  this  14.68^  represents  the 
7o7.  OicO 

efficiency  when  the  steam  operates  through  a  reversible 
cycle,  it  is  evident  that  no  non-condensing  steam  engine 
operating  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  100  pounds,  absolute,  can 
attain  an  efficiency  as  high  as  14.68^,  for  perfect  conditions 
can  never  be  obtained,  there  being  no  substance  which  is  a  per- 
fect non-conductor  of  heat.  The  dotted  outline  B'  C  D'  F'  G 
shows  a  very  good  diagram  supposed  to  be  taken  from  an 
actual  engine.  Here  the  initial  pressure  is  F,  B\  5  pounds 
less  than  the  boiler  pressure.  The  back  pressure  is  a 
little  over  2  pounds,  say  enough  to  make  it  17  pounds, 
absolute.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  the  corners,  except 
B\  are  rounded,  and  that  the  expansion  line  C  D'  falls  below 
the  theoretical  expansion  line  C  D.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  engine  operates  as  though  the  boiler  pressure  were 
95  pounds  (corresponding  to  a  temperature  of  323.936°)  and 
the  back  pressure  17  pounds  (corresponding  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  219.452°).  Hence,  the  theoretical  thermal  efficiency 
.  783.936-679.452  ,^  .^  . 
^^ 783:936 =^^-^'^^- 

To  show  what  the  conditions  must  be  in  order  that  the 
steam  engine  may  operate  through  a  reversible  cycle,  con- 
sider Fig.  234  again.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
cycle  be  closed;  hence,  the  steam  must  be  cut  off  at  some 
point  L  so  chosen  that,  during  the  succeeding  adiabatic  ex- 
pansion, the  pressure  will  fall  to  F,  /:  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke;  a  point  //must  be  chosen  for  the  point  of  exhaust 
closure  such  that,  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent  adiabatic 
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compression,  the  pressure  will  be  K,  B.  In  other  words,  the 
diagram  must  h^  B  L  E  H  B.  With  these  conditions  ful- 
filled, and  with  a  cylinder  which  is  a  perfect  non-conductor 
of  heat,  the  cycle  would  be  reversible,  provided  there  were 
no  rounded  corners. 
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QUESTIONS   AND   EXAMPLES 

Relating  to  the  Subjects 
Treated  op  in  Vol.  I. 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  the  various  questions 
are  numbered  in  sequence  from  1  to  613,  inclusive,  these 
questions  are  divided  into  ten  different  sections,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ten  sections  of  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume. 
Under  the  heading  of  each  section  is  given,  in  parenthesis, 
the  numbers  of  those  articles  which  should  be  carefully 
studied  before  attempting  to  answer  any  question  or  to 
solve  any  example  occurring  in  the  section. 


I 


II 


II 


ARITHMETIC 


(1)     Vn^z^z  is  zrr.'^^itrzSz  ? 
{t)     What  is  a  ri=::er  f 

(3)  What  is  the  cireriKiof  Srtwxrrrr.  a  cvY^mr:^  m\mb<t 
and  an  abstract  number  ? 

(4)  Define  notation  and  ruiaeraiion, 

(5)  Write  each  of  the  following:  numbers  in  wv^^ixU: 

{a)  9S0;  </)  tXu3:  {.)  ^S,:}S4:  (j)  5\lXV^l^^;  (/) 
850,31 7,0«;  (/")     :w,lX4. 

(6)  Represent  in  figures  the  following  expressi\\ns: 

[a)  Seven  thousand,  six  hundreil.  (f^)  Eight y-ono  thou* 
sand,  four  hundred,  two.  (c)  Five  million^  four  thous;\i\d, 
seven.  (</)  One  hundred  eight  million,  ton  thous;uul«  ono. 
{e)     Eighteen  million,  six.     (/)     Thirty  thousand,  XvWs 

(7)  What  is  the  sum  of  3/2m)  + 504  4  v^r»\4oa  |  Wo;  I 
+  81  +  7?  Ans.  s;i.MAl». 

(8)  709  +  8,304,725  +  301  +  1(H),3()2  4-  300  |   WW      \\\u\\  f 

Ann.  8.ior,;i;iu. 

(9)  Find  the  difference  between  the  following : 
{a)  50,902  and  3,338;     (/;)  10,001  and  i:i.:i:il». 

(10)  (a)  70,908  —  32,975  =  ?     (/^)   100,000  -  !m,73ri       f 

U//)  ;»7.mi;i, 
^"'*-  \(i)    t.wb. 


(U)  The  greater  of  two  numbers  is  1,004  and  their  dif- 
ference is  i'J;  what  is  their  sum?  Ans.  I,'.).i9, 

(1«)     From  5,062  +  8,4?1  -f-  'J,0-23  take  3,874  +  2,039. 

Ans.  17,54:1. 

(13)  A  man  willed  tiafiiOOO  to  his  wi£c  and  two  children; 
to  his  son  he  gave  t44,(i?&,  to  his  daughter  t-i(i,'.l^i),  and  to 
hiB  wife  the  remainder.     What  was  his  wife's  share  ? 

Ans.  t53,015. 

(14)  Find  the  products  of  the  following: 

(a)  f>3(j,387  X  7;  (^)  700,208  X  17;  (c)  217  X  1"3  X  M. 

f  (a)    3,ti84,709. 

Ans.  j  (6)  11.905,006. 

(  (c)    1,497,817. 

(15)  If  your  watch  ticks  once  every  second,  how  many 
times  will  it  tick  in  one  week  ?  Ans.  C04,800  times. 

(Ki)  If  a  monthly  publication  contains  24  pages  in  each 
issue,  how  many  pages  will  there  be  in  cipht  yearly  volumes? 

Ans.  2,304. 

(17)  An  engine  and  boiler  in  a  manufactory  are  worth 
t3,24f).  The  building  is  worth  three  times  as  much,  plus 
H,200,  and  the  tools  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  build- 
ing, plus  *1,875.  (a)  What  is  the  value  of  the  building  and 
tools  ?     (ii)  What  is  the  value  of  the  whole  plant  ? 

( {a)  t34,G89. 


Ans. 


i  {i)  «37,!)35. 


(18)     Solve  the  following  by  cancelation; 


(«) 


72  X  48  X  28  X  5  _ 
90  X  15  X  7  X  U  " 


(*) 


80  X  CO  X  50  X  Ifi  X  14  _ 
70  X  50  X  24  X  20 


Ans. 


Ua)    8. 
!(*)  32. 


(19)  If  a  mechanic  earns  $1,500  a  year  for  his  labor,  and 
his  expenses  are  t'.'OS  per  year,  in  what  time  can  he  save 
enough  to  buy  28  acres  of  land,  at  tl'd'i  an  acre  ? 

Ans.  7  years. 
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(20)  A  freight  train  ran  365  miles  in  one  week,  and  3 
times  as  far,  lacking  246  miles,  the  next  week;  how  far  did 
it  run  the  second  week  ?  Ans.  849  miles. 

(21)  If  the  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive  is  16  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, how  many  revolutions  will  it  make  in  going  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  the  distance  of  which  is  354 
miles,  there  being  5,280  feet  in  one  mile  ?     Ans.  116,820  rev, 

(22)  What  is  the  quotient  of 

(a)  589,824  -f-  576  ?  (d)  369,730,620  -f-  43,911  ?  (r)  2,527,- 
525  -T-  505  ?     {J)  4,961,794,302  -f-  1,234  ? 

'  {a)  1,024. 

Ans.  i   (/)  ^>"^^^^^- 

{c)  5,005. 

(//)  4,020,903. 

(23)  A  man  paid  $444  for  a  horse,  wagon,  and  harness. 
If  the  horse  cost  $264  and  the  wagon  $153,  how  much  did 
the  harness  cost  ?  Ans.  $27. 

(24)  What  is  the  product  of 

(a)  1,024  X  576  ?      (^)  5,005  X  505  ?      (r)  43,911  X  8,420  ? 

c  {(7)  589,824. 

Ans.  ■)  {I?)      2,527,525. 

(  (V)  369,730,620. 

(25)  If  a  man  receives  30  cents  an  hour  for  his  wages, 
how  much  will  he  earn  in  a  year,  working  10  hours  a  day 
and  averaging  25  days  per  month  ?  Ans.  $900. 

(26)  What  is  a  fraction  ? 

(27)  What  are  the  terms  of  a  fraction  ? 

(28)  What  does  the  denominator  show  ? 

(29)  What  does  the  numerator  show  ? 

(30)  How  do  you  find  the  value  of  a  fraction  ? 

(31)  Is  ^3.  a  proper  or  an  improper  fraction,  and  why  ? 

(32)  Write  three  mixed  numbers. 
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(33)  Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  lowest 
terms:  i.  ^.  ^.  -fj.  Ans.  i,  i,  i,  J. 

(34)  Reduce  6  to  an  improper  fraction  whose  denomina- 
tor is  4.  Ans.  V- 

(35)  Reduce  7|,  llVs"  ^^'^  lOJ  t"  improper  fractions. 

Ans.  V.  W.  V- 

(36)  What  is  the  value  of  each  of  the  following:  V.  V' 
H.  V,  n  ?  Ans.  H,  ii,  4,V.  2,  lA- 

(37)  Solve  the  following: 

M35H-A;  (*)A  +  3;  (r)  v  +  »!  ('')V<'  +  A;  M"i 

*  4f.  f  (o)  112. 

(i)   A- 

Ans.  I   (f)    H. 

I  W    31. 

(38)  *  +  !  +  »  =  ?  Ans.  1. 

(39)  i  +  J  +  ,'.  =  ?  Ans.  ||. 

(40)  42  +  313  +  fiA  =  ?  Ans.  83A. 

(41)  An  iron  plate  is  divided  into  four  sections;  the  first 
contains  29J  square  inches;  the  second,  50|  square  inches; 
the  third,  41  square  inches,  and  the  fourth,  69A  square 
inches.     How  many  square  inches  are  in  the  plate  ? 

Ans.  190A  sq.  in. 
(43)     Find  the  value  of  each  of  the  following: 
15         4  +  8 

:(a)  ar  J. 

Ans.  i  (4)       }. 

((')     A 

(43)  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  28,  and  the  value  of 
the  fraction  |;  what  is  the  denominator  ? 


Ws'<*>P<o^ 


Ans. 


(44)     What  is  the  difference  between  {a)  J  and  A  ?  (*)  13 

and  7A '  (0  312A  and  229A  ?  ( (")       A- 

Ans.  j(«)     SA 

(  (^)  89H- 
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(45)  If  a  man  travels  85^  miles  in  one  day,  78^^^  miles 
in  another  day,  and  125^  miles  in  another  day,  how  far  did 
he  travel  in  the  three  days  ?  Ans.  289|^  miles. 

(46)  From  573^  tons  take  216f  tons.  Ans.  357:^. 

(47)  At  f  of  a  dollar  a  yard,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  9^ 
yards  of  cloth  ?  Ans.  3^  j  dollars. 

(48)  Multiply  f  of  f  of  ^3^.  of  |^  of  11  by  f  of  |  of  45. 

Ans.   109^. 

(49)  How  many  times  are  f  contained  in  |  of  IG  ? 

Ans.   18  times. 

(50)  Bought  21 IJ  pounds  of  old  lead  for  IJ  cents  per 
pound.  Sold  a  part  of  it  for  2^  cents  per  pound,  receiving 
for  it  the  same  amount  as  I  paid  for  the  whole.  How  many 
pounds  did  I  have  left  ?  Ans.  52fJ  pounds. 

(51)  Write  out  in  words  the  following  numbers:  .08, 
.131,  .0001,  .000027,  .0108,  and  93.0101. 

(52)  How  do  you  place  decimals  for  addition  and 
subtraction  ? 

(53)  Give  a  rule  for  multiplication  of  decimals. 

(54)  Give  a  rule  for  division  of  decimals. 

(55)  State  the  difference  between  a  fraction  and  a 
decimal. 

(56)  State  how  to  reduce  a  fraction  to  a  decimal. 


(57)     Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  equivalent  deci. 

.5. 
.875. 


mals:  i,  I,  ^,  ^,  and  .^^. 

Ans. 


.1562fiL 

.65. 

•125. 


iSO' 

^^^^al^^^^^^^B 

(S8) 

Solve  the  following:                                               ^^^^^B 

M  - 

"+■!,'+' '^         (*)  "V./+^ 

"°^^'Ar"-  <")  "n:,'^i"-^o""' 

Ans. 

(a)    3.5029. 
(i)    6.3418. 
(c)    1,491.875. 
(</)  8.1139. 

(63) 

How  many  inches  in  .875  of  a  foot  ?       Ans.   lOJ  in. 

(00) 

What  decimal  part  of  a  foot  is  ^\  of  an  inch  ? 

Ans.  .015025. 

(r,i) 

What 

1.500  c 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  .03017  of  a  pound. 
is   the  weight  of   a  body  of   water  whose  volume  is 
ubic  inches  ?                                                   Ans.    54.255  lb. 

(fi2)     If  by  selling  a  carload  of  coal  for  *82.50,  at  a  profit 
of  $1.05  per  ton,  I  make  enough  to  pay  for  72.6  ft.  of  fen- 
cing at  J.50  a  foot,  how  many  tons  of  coal  were  in  the  car  ? 
Ans.   22  tons. 

(63)     Divide  17,892  by  231,  and  carry  the  result  to  four 
decimal  places.  Ans.   77.4545+. 


(64)     Find  the  value  of  the  following  expression  when  the 
result  is  carried  to  three  decimal  places: 
74.26  X  24  X  3.Hlfi  X  19  X  19  X  350 


3,000  X  12  X  4 


-=?    Ans.  446.619- 


(65)      Express    (a)    .7928   in    64ths;     (i)    .1416    in    32ds; 

(f)  .47915  in  ICths.  f{a)   ^. 

Ans.  j  {*)   A. 
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Ans. 


Ans. 


(S6)     Work  out  the  following  examples: 

(tf)  709.63-.a5U;    (*)  81.963  -  1.7;    (r)18-.18;    (</) 
l-.OOl;    {e)    872.1 -(.8721 +  .008);    (/)    (5.0-28  +  .iXKa) 
-(6.704-2.38)  {{a)  :08.TT86. 

{d)  80.203. 
(/)  17.82. 
{J)  .090. 
{i)  871. 2109. 
t(/).7U3. 

(67)  Work  out  the  following: 

(tf)  f-.807;(*)  .875-f;  (r)  (^^  + .435)  -  d^oV  -  07); 
[d)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  33-millionths 
and  17-thousandths,  and  the  sum  of  53-hundredths  and  274- 
thousandths?  (  (^7)  .0G8. 

{b)  .5. 

(i)  .45125. 

{if)  .78(5007. 

(68)  What  is  the  sum  of  .125,  .7,  .080,  .4005,  .0,  and 
.000027?  Ans.  2.214527. 

(69)  927.416  +  8.274  +  372.6  +  02.07038  =  ? 

Ans.    l,370.3r)038. 

(70)  Add  17-thousandths,  2-tenths,  and  47-millioiUhs. 

Ans.   .217047. 

(71)  Find  the  products  of  the  following  expressions: 

{a)  .013  X  .107;  (d)  203  X  2.03  X  .203;  (r)  2.7  X  31.85  X 
(3.16 -.316);  {d)  (107.8  +  6.541-31.00)  X  1.742. 

{a)    .001301. 
.  (/;)    83.05427. 
'^   (r)    244.50078. 
(J)  143.507702. 


/■ 


(72)     Solve  the  following: 

{a)    (tV  -  .13)  X  .025+1;    (6)    (iJ  X  .21)  -  (.02  X  A); 

r  {a)   .384375. 
Ans.   -j  (/;)   .120037:, 
(  (0    0.4800875. 


(0    (^+.013-2.17)  X  13i-7TV. 
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(73)     Solve  the  following: 

■ 

W.8T5  :!;(*)!:. a;  (0^»!!.>;,V 

(a)  1.7i 

Ans.      («)  1.75. 

(t)   .6. 

(74)     Find  the  value  of  the  following 

expression : 

1.35  X  30X3 

87+ (11  X8) 

4.5'J  +  32 

Ans.  210*. 

(76)     Prom  1  plus  .001  take  .01  plus  . 

OUOOOl. 

J 
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207.     What  is  the  rate  ? 

Ans. 


(76)  What  is  25  per  cent,  of  8,428  lb.?  Ans   2,107  lb 

(77)  What  is  1  per  cent,  of  $100  ?  Ans.  $1 

(78)  What  is  ^  per  cent,  of  *35,000?  Ans.  $175. 

(79)  What  per  cent,  of  50  is  2?  Ans.  4j^. 

(80)  What  per  cent,  of  10  is  10?  Ans.  lOOj^. 

(81)  Solve  the  following: 

{a)  Base  =  $2,522  and  percentage  =  $176.54.  What  is 
the  rate?  {d)  Percentage  =  16.96  and  rate  =  8  per  cent. 
What  is  the  base  ?  (c)  Amount  =  216.7025  and  base  =  213.5. 
What  is  the  rate?     (d)   Difference  =  201.825  and  base  = 

(^)    75^. 
{6)    212. 
(c)    H^. 

(82)  A  farmer  gained  15j<  on  his  farm  by  selling  it  for 
$5,500.     What  did  it  cost  him?  Ans.  $4,782.61. 

(83)  A  man  receives  a  salary  of  $950.  He  pays  24j^  of  it 
for  board,  12^^^  of  it  for  clothing,  and  17j^  of  it  for  other 
expenses.     How  much  does  he  save  in  a  year?  Ans.  $441.75. 

(84)  If  374-  per  cent,  of  a  number  is  961.38,  what  is  the 
number?  Ans.  2,563.68. 

(85)  A  man  owns  f  of  a  property.  30^  of  his  share  is 
worth  $1,125.     What  is  the  whole  property  worth? 

Ans.  $5,000. 

(86)  What  sum  diminished  by  35^^  of  itself  equals  $4,810? 

Ans.  $7,400. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  sec  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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(S7)  A  merchant's  sales  amounled  to  $107.55  on  Monday, 
and  this  sum  was  I'ili^  of  his  sales  for  the  week.  How  much 
were  his  sales  for  the  week?  -  Ans.  $1,580.M. 

(88)  The  distance  between  two  stations  on  a  certain 
railroad  is  1(!.5  miles,  which  is  12J^  of  the  entire  length  uf 
the  road.     What  is  the  length  of  the  road?     Ans.  133  miles 

(89)  After  paying  60;^  of  my  debts.  I  find  that  I  stiJl  owe 
*35.     What  was  my  whole  indebtedness?  Ans.  »87.5t). 

(90)  Reduce  28  rd.  4  yd.  2  ft.  10  in.  to  inches. 

Ans.  5,722  in. 
(!11)     Reduce  5,7i"J  in.  to  higher  denominations. 

Ans.  -iii  rd.  4  yd.  3  ft.  10  in. 
(Jia)      How  many  seconds  in  6  weeks  and  3.5  days' 

Ans.  3.320,400  sec. 
(113)     How    many    pounds,     ounces,     pennyweights,   and 
grains  are  contained  in  13,750  gr.? 

Ans.  2  lb.  4  ox.  12  pwt.  -i'i  gr. 
(tl4)     Reduce  4,763,254  links  to  miles. 

Ans.  51(5  mi.  33  ch.  54  li. 

(95)  Reduce  764,325  cu.  in.  to  cu.  yd. 

Ans.  10  cu.  yd.  10  cu.  ft.  549  cu.  in. 

(96)  What  is  the  sum  of  2  rd.  2  yd.  2  ft.  3  in. ;  4  yd.  1  ft. 
9  in. ;  2  ft.  7  in.?  Ans.  3  rd.  2  yd.  2  ft.  1  in. 

(97)  What  is  the  sum  of  3  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  3  gi. ;  G  gal.  1  pt. 
a  gi. ;  4  gal.  1  gi. ;  8  qt.  5  pt.?  Ans.  16  gal.  3  qt.  2  gi. 

(98)  What  is  the  sum  of  240  gr.  125  pwt.  50  oz.  and  3  lb.  ? 

Ans.  7  lb.  8  oz.  15  pwt. 

(99)  What  is  the  sum  of  11"  16'  12';  13°  19'  30';  20°  26'; 
26'  29';  10°  17'  11'?  Ans.  55°  19' 47'. 

(100)  What  is  the  sum  of  1.30  rd.  5  yd.  1  ft.  6  in. ;  215  rd. 
2  ft.  8  in. ;  304  rd.  i  yd.  11  in.  ?     Ans.  2  mi.  10  rd.  5  yd.  7  in. 

(101)  What  is  the  sum  of  21  A.  (17  sq.  ch.  3  sq.  rd.  21  sq. 
li. ;  28  A.  78  sq.  ch.  2  sq.  rd.  23  sq.  li. ;  47  A.  G  sq.  ch.  3  sq. 
rd.  18  sq.  li. ;  56  A.  59  sq.  ch.  2  sq.  rd.  Ki  sq.  li. ;  25  A.  38 
sq.  ch.  3  sq.  rd.  23  sq.  li. ;  46  A.  75  sq.  ch.  2  sq.  rd.  21  sq.  li.? 

Ans.  255  A.  3  sq.  ch.  14  sq.  rd.  122  sq.  li. 


-^ 
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(102)  From  20  rd.  2  yd.  2  ft.  9  in.  take  300  ft. 

Ans.  2  rd.  1  yd.  2  ft.  9  in. 

(103)  From  a  farm  containing  114  A.  80  sq.  rd.  25  sq.  yd., 
75  A.  70  sq.  rd  30  sq.  yd.  are  sold.     How  much  remains? 

Ans.  39  A.  9  sq.  rd.  25^  sq.  yd. 

(104)  From  a  hogshead  of  molasses,  10  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt.  are 
sold  at  one  time,  and  26  gal.  3  qt.  at  another  time.  How 
much  remains?  Ans.  25  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt 

(105)  If  a  person  were  bom  June  19,  1850,  how  old  would 
he  be  August  3,  1892?  Ans.  42  yr.  1  mo.  14  da. 

(106)  A  note  was  given  August  5,  1890,  and  was  paid 
June  3,  1892.     What  length  of  time  did  it  run? 

Ans.  1  yr.  9  mo.  28  da. 

(107)  What  length  of  time  elapsed  from  16  min.  past  10 
o  clock  A.  M.,  July  4,  1883,  to  22  min.  before  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
Dec.  12,  1888?  Ans.  5  yr.  5  mo.  8  da.  9  hr.  22  min. 

(108)  If  1  iron  rail  is  17  ft.  3  in.  long,  how  long  would  51 
rails  be,  if  placed  end  to  end?  Ans.  53  rd.  1^  yd.  9  in. 

(109)  Multiply  3  qt.  1  pt.  3  gi.  by  4. 7. 

Ans.  4  gal.  2  qt.  1.7  gi. 

(110)  Multiply  3  lb.  10  oz.  13  pwt.  12  gr.  by  1.5. 

Ans.  5  lb.  10  oz.  6  gr. 

(111)  How  many  bushels  of  apples  are  contained  in  9 
bbl.,  if  each  barrel  contains  2  bu.  3  pk.  6  qt. 

Ans.  26  bu.  1  pk.  6  qt. 

(112)  Multiply  7  T.  15  cwt.  10.5  lb.  by  1.7. 

Ans.  13  T.  3  cwt.  67.85  lb. 

(113)  Divide  358  A.  57  sq.  rd.  6  sq.  yd.  2  sq.  ft.  by  7. 

Ans.   51  A.  31  sq.  rd.  8  sq.  ft. 

(114)  Divide  282  bu.  3  pk.  1  qt.  1  pt.  by  12. 

Ans.   23  bu.  2  pk.  2  qt.  i  pt. 

(116)  How  many  iron  rails,  each  30  ft.  long,  are  required 
to  lay  a  railroad  track  23  miles  long?  Ans.   8,096  rails. 

(116)  How  many  boxes,  each  holding  1  bu.  1  pk.  and  7 
qt.,  can  be  filled  from  356  bu.  3  pk.  and  5  qt.  of  cranberries? 

Ans.  243  boxes. 
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(1 17)  If  IC  square  miles  are  equally  divided  into  62  farms, 
how  much  land  will  each  contain? 

Ans.   165  A.  25  sq.  rd.  24  sq.  yd.  3  sq.  (i.  80  +  sq.  in. 

(118)  What  is  the  square  of  108?  Ans.   11,664. 

(119)  Whatisthecubeof  181.25?    Ans.  6,954,345.703125. 

(120)  What  is  the  fourth  power  of  27.61? 

Ans.  581,119.73780641. 

(121)  Solve  the  following:  (<i)100';  (i*)(182i)';  (f)  .0i.>5'; 
{d)  .0003'i  (e)  lO.Ofi'.  f  (rt)  11,236. 

(*)    33,109.515035. 
Ans.  J    (f)  .000025. 

(rf)  .00003969. 
[  (<■)   101.203fi. 

(122)  Solve  the  following:    (n)  753';  (^)  i)R7.4';  (f).0O5'; 
(d)  .4044*.  f  («)  436,957.777. 

J    (A)   962,074,279.034. 
1    (0  .000000125. 
I  (,)■)  .OC01353171S4. 

(123)  What  is  the  fifth  power  of  2?  Ans.  32. 

(124)  What  is  the  fourth  power  of  3?  Ans.  81. 

(125)  What  are  the  values  of :  (a)  67.85'?  (*)  967,845'? 
(a)  4,003.6225. 
(6)  936,723,944,025. 

(^)  A- 

[(■^)iV- 

(126)  What  is  (a)  the  tenth  power  of  5  ?     (6)  The  fifth 
power  of  9  ?  A        i  M  9.765,625. 

1  (*)  59,049. 

(127)  Solve   the   following  :     («)  1.2*  ;    (-5)11';    (r)  1' ; 
(rf)  .01*;  {e)  .1'.  f  {a)  2.0736. 

(*)  1,771,661. 
Ans.  \    [c)  1. 

(rf)  .00000001. 
I   (^)  .00001. 


W(i)'?('^)(i)'? 

Ans. 
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(128)     Find  the  values  of  the  following:  (a)  .0133';  {6) 

{a)  .000002352637. 

(6)  27,273,890.942264331. 


301.011';  (c)  (A)':  {d)  (3f)'. 

Ans. 


(0   Th' 

(^)  5^H»  or  52.734375. 


(129)  In  what  respect  does  evolution  differ  from  involu- 
tion ? 

Note. — In  the  answers  to  the  following  examples,  a  minus  sign  after 
a  number  indicates  that  the  last  digit  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  number 
printed.     Thus,  12.497  —  indicates  that  the  number  really  is  12.496  +, 


and  that  the  6  has_been  made  a  7  because  the  next  succeeding  figure 

/ thi 

lal  place 
88.169.516-. 


was  5  or  greater.     For  example,  had  it  been  desired  to  use  but  tnree 
decimal  places  in  example  121  (^),  the  answer  would  have  been  written 


Ans. 


(130)  Find  the  square  root  of  the  following:  (a)  3,486,- 
784.401;  {d)  9,000,099.4009;  {c)  .001225. 

r  (a)  1,867.29+. 
Ans.  <    {d)  3,000.017  -. 
[  (V)  .035. 

(131)  Extract  the  square  root  of  {a)  10,795.21  ;  {d)  73,- 
008.04;  (0  90;  {d)  .09.  f  (^)  103.9, 

{d)  270.2. 
{c)  9.487  -. 
{d)  .3. 

(132)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  (a)  .32768;  {d)   74,088; 
{c)   92,416;  {d)   .373248.  f  (^)  .6894  + 

(d)  42. 

(c)  45.212-. 

(d)  .72. 

(133)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  2  to  six  decimal  places. 

Ans.   1.259921 +. 

(134)  Extract  the  cube   root  of    (a)    1,758.416743;    {d) 


Ans. 


1,191,016;  {c)^;  {d)  ^. 


Ans. 


{a)    12.07. 
\b)    106. 


itftmS 


(135)     Extract  the  cube  root  of  3  to  six  decimal  places. 

Ans.    1.443250-. 


(130)     Solve   the   foUowing:    (a)  4/123.2I 

(*)  V114.92I; 

(0  </60a,681;  (^)  )/.00041209,                              («)  n.l. 

I    («)  10.72+. 

"""■  1    M  TO9. 

((/)  .0203. 

(137)     Solve    the   following:     (a)     ^.0065 

:    («)    v':o2i; 

»T7. 

ic)   f 8,036,064,027;     ((^)    f .000004096 ;     (c) 

{«)  .18663-- 

(«)  .27.5»-. 

Ans.   J  (c)  2,003. 

(</)  .016. 

(,r)  2.5713-. 

(138)     Solve   the   following;   (0)    (/6,561; 

(*)   fH7,649; 

(<■)   f.000064;   (J)  t^. 

W  9. 

Ans. 

(*)  7. 

M  -2. 

(rf)  .72113+. 

Ans. 


(139)  Extract  the  square  root  of    (a)    UH;  [&)  .33Ui 
ic).l;  (rf)a5.0J;  (.-)  .000*.  {[a)  «. 

(*)  .58. 
(r)  .31623  — 
(</)  5.00749 +. 
[e)  .08108+- 

(140)  (a)  Extract  the  fourth  root  of  Z  to  four  decimal 
places;  (6)  extract  the  sixth  root  of  6. 

((fl)1.1892+. 
t  {6)  1.34801  -. 

(141)  Extract  the  square  root  of  (a)  3.1416  and  (d)  .7854 
to  four  decimal  places.  ,        ( (a)  1.7726  — . 

'^"'-  ((*).8862+. 

(142)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  (a)  3.1416  and  (*)  .5236  to 
four  decimal  places.  .    =   i  (f^)  1-4646  — . 

^'1(4)  .8060-. 


Ans.  - 


^1 
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Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  following: 

(143)  11.7  :  13::20  :  x.  Ans.  22.22  +. 

(144)  {a)  20  +  7  :  10-rS::3  :  x;  (*)  12*  :  10a*::4  :  x. 

Ans.  i  J^>  2- 

U*)  277.7+. 

(145)  (a)l=^;(*)^  =  ^;(.,^  =  ^;(^)^  = 

60    .     JO^  _  _x_  r  (tf )  X  =  12. 

X  *•  ^^^  150  ""  600*  (*)  ^  =  12. 

Ans.   J    (^)  x=20. 


I    (^)x=180. 
[  (e)  X  =  40. 


(146)  X  :  5  ::  27  :  12.5  Ans.  lOf 

(147)  45  :  60  ::  X  :  24.  Ans.  18. 

(148)  X  :  35  ::  4  :  7.  Ans.  20. 

(149)  9  :  X  ::  6  :  24.  Ans.  36. 
(160)  fl^OOO  :  4?'n33r=  27  :  x.  Ans.  29.7. 

(151)  64  :  81  =  21*  :  x^.  Ans.  23.625. 

(152)  7  +  8  :  7  =  30  :  X.  Ans.  14. 

(153)  A  man  whose  steps  measure  2  ft.  5  in.  takes  2,480 
steps  in  walking  a  certain  distance.  How  many  steps  of  2  ft. 
7  in.  will  be  required  for  the  same  distance?  Ans.  2.320  steps. 

(154)  If  a  horse  travels  12  mi.  in  1  hr.  30  min.,  how  far 
will  he  travel  at  the  same  rate  in  15  hr.  ?  Ans.  112.5  mi. 

(155)  If  a  column  of  mercury  27.63  in.  high  weighs  .76 
of  a  pound,  what  will  be  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury 
having  the  same  diameter,  20.4  inches  high  ?    Ans.  .808+lb. 

(156)  If  2  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  of  water  will  last  a  man  5  da., 
how  long  will  5  gal.  3  qt.  last  him,  if  he  drinks  at  the  same 
rate?  Ans.  10  da. 

(157)  Heat  from  a  burning  body  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  it.  If  a  thermometer  held  6  ft. 
from  a  stove  shows  a  rise  in  temperature  of  24  degrees,  how 
many  degrees  rise  in  temperature  would  it  indicate  if  held 
12  ft.  from  the  stove?  Ans.  6°. 
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(158)     If  a  pile  of  wood  12  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  3  ft. 

high  is  worth  |12,  what  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  15  ft, 

long,  S  ft.  wide  and  ti  ft.  high?  Ans.  $37.50. 

(169)     If  100  gal.  of  water  run  over  a  dam  in  2  hr.,  how 

many  gallons  will  run  over  the  dam  in  H  hr,  28  min.  ? 

Ans.  723i  gaL 
(160)  If  a  cistern  28  ft.  long,  13  ft  wide,  10  ft.  deep 
holds  79S  bhl,  of  water,  how  many  barrels  of  water  will  a 
cistern  hold  that  is  20  ft.  long,  17  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  deep? 
Ans.  484i  bbl. 
-  (161)  If  a  railway  train  runs  444  mi,  in  8  hr.  40  min.,  in 
what  time  can  it  run  1,060  mi.  at  the  same  rate  of  speed? 

Ans.  20  hr.  41.44  min. 

(168)'    If  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  0,160  ft.  in  6^  sec, 

howfu-  does  it  travel  in  1  min.f  Ans.  07,200  ft. 

(163)  If  5  men  by  working  S  hours  a  day  can  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  how  many  men  by  working  10  hours  a  day 
can  do  the  same  work?  Ans.  4  men. 

(164)  If  a  man  travel  fi40  miles  in  20  days  of  10  hours 
each,  how  many  hours  a  day  must  he  travel  to  cover  630 
miles  in  35  days?  Ans.  9J  hr, 

(165)  Referring  to  example  4,  Art.  349,  what  is  the 
horsepower  of  an  engine  whose  cylinder  is  30  inches  in 
diameter,  piston  speed  660  feet  per  minute,  and  mean  effec* 
tive  pressure  42  pounds  per  square  inch? 

Ans.  594  horsepower. 
(160)     The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron  is  ,261 
pound.      Referring  to  Art.  345,  what  is  the  weight  of  a 
solid  cast  iron   cylinder  whose  diameter  is  13  inches  and 
length  is  60  inches?  Ans.  1,771,11  lb. 

(167)  Referring  to  Art.  348,  what  is  the  centrifugal 
force  of  a  40-pound  body  revolving  in  a  circle  having  a 
radius  of  10  inches,  at  a  speed  of  18  feet  per  second? 

Ans.  484.7  Ih 
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(168)  Change  the  fraction ]"  ^    ~]  ,^  so  that  the  sign 

before  the  dividing  line  will  be  +• 

(169)  Factor  the  following :     {a)  9x*  +  12.r*y  +  4/ ;   {d) 
49a*  -  164a»*'  +  121**;  (c)  Q^y  +  Uxy  +  16. 

(170)  Divide :     (a)    3^'  +  ;r  +  9^*  -  1  by  3.r  -  1 ;  {b)  c^ 
-  %aV'  +  *»  by  a  -  b\  {c)  7x*  +  5Sx  -  24r»  -  21  by  7x  -  3. 

(  {a)   3^  +  2;r+l. 
Ans.    ]  {d)   a^J^ab-b\ 
i  {c)   x'  -  3;r  +  7. 

(171)  Why  are  letters  used  in  Algebra,  and  in  what  ways 
do  they  differ  from  figures  ? 

(172)  Factor  the  expressions:  {a)  ^x*y  —  \2x*y -\- ^xy* \ 
(*)^-y;  (c)  9^x* -- 21y\ 


Ans.    |S^Mf+<^lr+/^^"--^^- 
\ic\   (2x-  3rU4^'4-< 


(r)    {2x  -  3j)(4^'  +  (jxy  +  dy'). 

(173)  Multiply   3m*  +3//"  +  lOmn*  +  lOm'n   by   5w'//^  - 
mn*  —  5m*n*  +  dm*n. 

Ans     [  ^^''''^  +  15;;/V/*  -  5m*n*  +  Om'n' 
I  +  25;//V/'  +  5m' fi*  -  3;//;/'. 

(174)  Raise   to   their    indicated   powers  the    following; 
{ia*bc*)\  (  -  da'b'cy  and  (  -  7m'nxy)\ 

(175)  Factor:  (rt:)  4^'  -  **;  (*)  16^'"  -  1 ;  (r)  10^'  -  S^r*/ 

(176)  Extract  the  square  root  of  4rt;'  —  12^*^  +  5a'x*  + 
6a*x*  +  ^'•^*-  Ans.  2^/"  -  3a*x  -  ax". 

(177)  [a)  Arrange  a^b"  +  "labc  +3  -  7^'*'  +  G^***  accord- 
ing to  the  decreasing  powers  of  a\  (b)  according  to  the 

For  notice  of  fopyrijfht.  si-e  pavrt*  imnuMliuioIy  f<»ll«»\vin>c  the  title  paj^e. 


increasing  powers  of  /'.  (c)  With  «'  +  1  +  2ffl'  +  ajr  arranged 
according  to  the  increasing  powers  of  a,  should  the  I  be 
placed  first  or  last,  and  why? 

(178)     Find    the    values    of   i/16«"'dV,     V  —  32o"    and 


V-  l,728rtWj-y. 

(I7!1)  (a)  Enclose  the  first  three  and  last  three  terras' of 
a  — 2jr  +  4j' —  3j  —  3(^  +  i'  in  parentheses  connected  by  a 
minus  sign.     {i>)   Place  the  expression  —  3A— 4r+ i/— (2/ 

—  3c)  in  brackets,  preceded  by  a  minus  sign,  (f)  Indicate 
the  subtraction  of  •lb  —  (3ir -)- 2(/)  —a  from  x. 

(180)  Multiply:  («)  Sj^"  +  3j-' -}- 2x  -  3  by  x  -  l;  (b) 
X*  —  iax  -j-  ^  by  'ix  '\-  a,  and  (c)  —  a'  -\-  Za'b  —  'lb'  by  Su' 
+  9a*.  f  (a)  2^-44+2. 

Ans.  ]  \b)  2j^  —  Tax'  +  Zrx  —  4rt'x  +  oc. 

(  (f)   -  5(i'  +  Qa'b  +  27ii'<4'  -  10«'«'  -  \Sab\ 

(181)  Find  the  sum  of  the  following:     (a)  4ry£  —  Sx^x 

—  ^xys,  Gxys  —  Ox/ff  +  Sxj-s.  (/i)  3rt*  -f  2s*  +  4^',  5<z'  —  Sa* 
+  b',  -  a'  +  anb  -  b'',  ISd'  —  1(kib  -  V.>b'  and  Ha'  —  3aA  -f 
20*'.     (c)  ^mn  +  3a*  -  4c,  3x  ~  iab  +  Zmn  and  3*«'  —  4/. 

(  (")  -  i^y^- 
Ans.  ■]  (*)  39a' -  24a*  +  5**. 

(  (f)  6ot» -a*~4i.-  +  3x4-3»('  — 4/. 


(182)  Find  the  reciprocal  of  3.1416,  .7854.  and 

(183)  Perform  the  indicated  additions: 
'   X  —y     y  —  X     '  '  jr' 


1 
64.32' 


'   x  +  l 


I') 


13 


3x- 


,  71«  -  20*  -  66^ 
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(184)  Resolve  into  their  factors:  (a)  45jry*  —  90;r*y — 

Ans.   {c)  (a  +  d  +  c  —  d)  {a  +  d'-c  +  d). 

(185)  {a)  Give  an  illustration,  not  contained  in  the  text, 
which  will  explain  the  difference  between  positive  and 
negative  quantities,  (d)  In  what  respects  are  addition  and 
subtraction  different  in  Algebra  from  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion in  arithmetic? 

(186)  Divide: 

,  .  %ix-\'X^ .         X        ,,.        6wV  —  3«        ,  3» 


a^  ^x^      '  a  —  x'  ^  '  ^m're  -  4/«"«  +  1    -^  4»i*»*  —  1 ' 

Ans.  J  (^)  2m*n  + 1. 
,  .    3;r  -  2r 

(187)  State  which  of  the  following  trinomials  are  perfect 
squares:  l-2x^  +  x*;  9wV-2w««  +  16;  G4+ 120jr+25;r*; 
4;r+l+4r';  4a^  +  20ad  -  25d* ;  4^y-4/  +  .r\ 

(188)  (a)  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  14?  (d)  Of  what  num- 
ber is  700  the  reciprocal? 

(189)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  12jr>'  {x*  —  y), 
2^  (^  +  2xy  +y),  3y(-r  -  j)*  and  6(^"  +  xj^). 

Ans.  12x^y{x +jyy{x-^^y. 

(190)  Multiply:  (a)  2  +  4^7  -  5a*  -  6^?"  by  7a';  {b)  Ax* 
— 4y  -I-  Qz*  by  3^>;    (/)  dd  +  6c—  2d  by  6^. 

/  (a)  14^"  +  28^*  -  35^*  -  A2a\ 
Ans.  ]  (*)  12^>  -  1^^-^y  +  18^j'-8r». 
(  (r)  18^*  +  30^r  —  12ad, 

(191)  (^)  Explain  in  your  own  words  the  difference  be- 
tween a  coefficient  and  an  exponent,  (d)  How  are  coefficients 
and  exponents  treated  in  multiplication,  and  how  in  division? 
{c)  What  is  the  law  of  signs  in  multiplication? 

(192)  Remove  the  symbols  of  aggregation  from  the 
following : 

(a)  2«  -  j3^  +  [4^  -  4j: -  (2^  +  2*)]  +  [3«  -J+^]\; 


HH 

^^H 

S44 
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^^^^^B 

{*)  1' 

-|3,r-[(2«. 

-5n)  +  4«]:; 

^^H 

{.')-- 

-  !2«+[3f-: 

to-(n+«)]+r3«-(«  +  c)]T.       ~^B 

(o)  5<.-3<.     H 

Ans.      {/')  5a.             ^M 

(,-)  3a  -fc      H 

(193) 

What  are  the 

factors  of:  {a) 

-r'  +  87  («)j-'-ar/J^ 

&nA{c)  xm  —  Hm+  xy 

-  'y?            Ans.  (f)  (j-  -  »)  (-«  Jrr).  ^1 

(194) 

Extract  the 

square  root  of 

4j-'  -f  Sajr*  +  te'j-*  +^H 

16*'-r'  +  lf«i*'x4-16A*. 

Ans.  ■ix'  +  Zax  +  i^,  ^M 

(195) 

Reduce  '^    7"  ?1j^  ^    to  'ts  simplest  form.                 ^H 

(196) 

Combine  the 

lilte  terms   of 

the   expressions:  (a)>^H 

»+J'  + 

'-{x-y)- 

(^  +  ^)-(-/ 

1;  (*)C-!J--7  +  t=)H--^B 

{-x-y-i.)-(i,- 

-%y-'):  (')i 

-[2«  +  (3«-4a)l-^H 

fld—  jtifl 

-[(?»  +  &.) 

-9«]|. 

Ans.     (^)  s-S.r.     ^B 
(<)  -IM.         H 

(197) 

State  how  yoii  would  read 

the  following  expres-  ^B 

(198)     Divide  3rt'  +  a 
—  1  —  <7'  —  2a. 


-  4*7*  +  7a  +  2(1*  —  5rt'  +  10a'  by  a' 
.  Ans.  2«'  —  2(i'  —  3«  —  2. 

V  _  <^  +  1  _  2^ 


(199)  Factor;  (a)  x'jr' —  GiA:'^ ;  {b)d'- 

+  2(if ;  (c)  1  —  1C«'  4-  8(7<r  —  c'. 

(  («)    j"y(-r+2)  (a--2)  (4-'  +  2^+4)  (4^-.2.r4-4). 
Ans.]((i)    {a~\  +  b-c){a~l-b  +  c). 
(  (^)    (l  +  4«-c)(l-4a  +  4 

(200)  How  may  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of  the  denom- 
inator of  a  fraction  be  changed  from  +  to  —  or  from  —  to  + 
■without  altering  the  value  of  the  fraction  F 

(201)  From  a'  —  i'  take  5a'b  —  ?rt'^  +  5al^,  and  from  the 
result  take  3a'  —  4a'i  -f  Qa'd'  +  5ab'  —  Zb'. 

Ans.   —  2(7*  —  a'(^  +  n'b'  —  lOa^  +  26'. 

(202)  (a)  From  3a~2b  +  S^  take  ila~7b-c  —b.     (i) 


i 
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Subtract  x^+y  —  xy  from   2x*  —  dxy  +  2xy.     (c)  From 
14^  +  4*  ~  6^  —  3^  take  11^  -  2*  +  4r  -  4//. 

r  (a)  a  +  66  +  ic. 
Ans.  ]  (*)  JT*  -  3jr>  +  jry  +  %xy  -y. 

(203)  Find  the  numerical  values  of  the  following  when 
fl  =  16,  *  =  10  and  or  =  5  :    {a)  {a^x  +  2adx)ia;     (6)  2^/4^ 

(  (a)  614,400. 
Ans.  ]  (*)  J. 

(  (r)  23,400. 

(204)  Reduce  to  their  simplest  forms : 

urnxy^        ^~i    . , .  (^'  +  ^»)  K  +  ^^  +  n 

^^  nms^y '  ^"^^  4^(^  +  1)  '  ^"^^  {a'  -  *")  (^«  -  tf*  +  *-)• 

Ans.   (^)  — ^t-^. 


(205)     Simplify:     (a) 


1—x       \+x 


+ 


(*) 


a*      1 


1  —  4r    '    14-;r 


^ 
"F 


^rF^^TJ' 


(0 


^  + 


1  + 


3-;ir 


Ans. 


ab 
{a)  X. 

(^)  — X-- 


(Ot 


(206)    Simplify  yi^-|=^  +  ^^'^""^ 


2  —  ^        2  +  -r 


x"-4 


Ans. 


'dx  +  3* 
1 


a-  +  2" 


4^  —  4 
(207)     (^)  Reduce  1  +  2-r to  a  fractional  form. 

(b)  Change "3"  ^  ^         to  a  mixed  quantity,     {c)  Multiply 


^  +  4 
^'^x      x"^  x^'-^x  +  r 


Ans. 


(«) 


IOJ^  +  X+4: 


5x 


(b)  3^  -  10  + 


41 
x+4: 


(^) 


x  +  5 


(208)     Find  the  products  of: 


(") 


(c)  Zax  +  4  and 


and 


•JAxY  . 


9a'^  +  24rt'j-+  16a 


Timnxy 

w  ■ 

(«  —  -r)  (a*  —  dj:  4-  j-*)' 


3a-r+4 

(aofl)  Divide:  {a)  86«'j'+  28wjy  -  14wy'  by  —  7wy; 
(*)  W  —  M'A  -  fl"**  by  fl' ;  {c)  44r*  -  8^  +  13-r'  -  IGx"  by 
tr*.  (  («)  -fiw'-^^^  +  ay. 

(  (c)  J-  ~  2j^  4-  3^'  —  tr*. 
(SIO)     {a)  Write  a  monomial;  a  binomial;  a  polynomial. 
{fi)  In  the  expression,  a  +  2(J* —  *',  why   cannot   the   indi- 
cated addition  and  subtraction  be  performed?      (i-)  What 
operation  is  indicated  between  the  quantities  in  iiic'i/? 

a'  +  £*  -^-ac       ^^^  a' -{- c^  —  ^  ~  Zac 


(211)     Multiply 


.by  = 


SUOOBSTION.- 

tiplying. 


a'  +  *'  —  <■'  —  iab 
Factor  the  numeratora  and  denominatora  before  mul- 
a  +  b-c 

■A-ns.    — 7 7-^- r— ; r-, 

ac{a-b-^c)  (a-c) 
(312)     Translate  the  following  algebraic  expressions  into 

ordinary  language:   a/— ^- — — — hV^H — f-4/rt-f-  d-\-  — 

+  (a  +  dy  +  a  +  bc. 

(213)     Simplify:  (a)  - 
,M  1  ,  1 


Bx 


%a(a  +  x)^  2a{a  -  x)  ' 
y      x-\-y^  x'  +  xy 


^12^" 
80^ +  64^ +  844- +  45 
60?  ' 
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(214)     Find  the  least  common  multiple  of: 
(a)    ISax*,   72ay   and    12jr/;    {6)   4(1  +  ^),    4(1-^)    and. 
Hl-J^);{c){a^i){6^c),{i-c){c^a),{c^a){a--b) 

(a)  ^Zax^y. 
Ans. 


r  {a)  TAax-y. 

\  {b)  4(1  -  x>). 

(  {c)  {a  -*)(*-  c){c  -  a). 


(215)  Factor  3^  —  3  +  ^  —  ax^. 

Ans.  (x*  +  x+l){x^  -^+ 1)(-^+  ^){^ -  1)(3  -  ay 

(216)  Extract  the  square  root  of  x*  +  4i^y  +  ^y  +  2-ry 
f  4/.  Ans.  x*  +  \xy  +  %y\ 

(217)  What  is  {a)  the  arithmetic  ratio  of  ^*  —  1  to  jr  +  1  ? 
{b)  The  geometric  ratio  ?  .         (  (a)  ^*  —  ;r  —  2. 

^^•t  (*)  (;r-l)(:r»  +  l) 


ALGEBRA. 

(ARTS.  625-617.) 


(218)  {(i)  Express  with  radical  signs:  ;rl;  3x^y^;  3x^y  W. 
{b)  Clear  a-*M-j — TrT+  (^'^  —  ^0~' rr-  of  negative  expo- 
nents,    (r)  Express  with  fractional  exponents:  f^;  f^?^*; 

(219)  Introduce  the  coefficients  under  the  radical  signs 
in  Z^\^^bi/¥c  and  1x1^, 

(220)  A  post  has  \  of  its  length  in  the  earth,  \  in  the 
water,  and  13  feet  in  the  air.      What  is  its  length  ? 

Ans.  35  feet. 

(221)  The   follo.wing  formula  appears  in  works  on  Heat: 

\V  s  t  +  W  s  t 
t  =  — ,*  '      .    ti/  *  *'     It  is  required  to  transform  it  so  that 

/,  will  stand  alone  in  the  first  member.     In  other  words, 

solve  for  /..  An,   /  -  (»>■  +  >^;^.)/ -  tF.y. 

Ans.  /■,_  ^^  . 


1    » 


(222)  A  man  performed  a  journey  of  48  miles  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours,  but  if  he  had  traveled  4  miles  more 
each  hour,  he  would  have  performed  the  journey  in  G  hours 
less  time.     How  many  miles  did  he  travel  per  hour  ? 

Ans.  4  miles. 


/      C  PIT 
(223)     The  formula  S  =  ^\ — j,^  has  been  used  to 

calculate  the  diameter  of  the  shafts  for  compound  marine 
engines,  where  S  is  the  diameter  of  shaft ;  6 ,  the  length  of 
crank,  D  and  d^  the  diameters  of  cylinders,  and  Py  the  steam 
pressure,     (a)  Transform  this  so  that  P  will  stand  alone  in 

For  notice  of  copyri^fht,  see  p;i>:e  ''mmediately  followintf  the  tiUe  pajj^e. 


the   first  member,     {i)  Find  the  value  of  /'when  .9  =  6, 
CT  =  10,  ZJ  =  30,  tf  =  18,  and  /=  8(i4. 

i  (6)  /'=i)H.l,  nearly. 
(224)     Solve  the  equations ; 

(fl)  3j-+6-2j-  =  7^;  {*)  6^— (3j-- 7)  =  4j-— (Ox- 35): 
(c)   (^+6)'  -  (4  -  jr)'  =  'ilx.  ((«)->"=  1- 

Ans.  J(*)  4r  =  7. 
((0  ^  =  3. 
(825)     Find  the  values  of  the  following: 
(a)  /27  -f  24/45  +  3V 108  ;  (i)  ^128  +  f'68G  + f^; 

Ans.  J  (i)  13^2. 

(326)  A  vessel  containing  ■some  water  was  filled  by  pour- 
ing in  43  more  gallons;  there  was  then  seven  times  as  much 
water  in  the  vessel  as  at  first.  How  much  did  the  vessel 
hold?  Ans.  4'j  gallons. 

(227)     Solve: 

{a)  2V3x  +  4-j-  =  4;  (6)  ^3x  -  2  =  2(.r  -  4) ; 

(c)  ^x+U  =  2  +  t/r.  i{a)x  =  i. 

Ans.  •]  (*)  .r  =  6  or  2J. 

U^)^=9- 
Solve : 


^cx;  {c)  {x~2)(x-i)' 


(*)  :^-{i~a)c  =  a 


-bx 

-l)(.r-3)  =  0. 

I  {a)  jr  =  6  or  —  2. 
Ans.  }{l>)   x  =  a  —  b  ore. 
i{c)  x=l±|/3. 

(829)     Solve:     («)  4/7^14^  ^  i^±iU£zl*) . 


*/I- 


1 
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(230)     Solve  by  substitution: 

19;r-3r=180.  )  ^""^-l  y=-3. 


(231)    Solve  the  following  equations:   (a)  2^  —  27 x  =  14; 

12 


(*)^-^+A  =  ^J  {^)^  +  axz^6x  +  a6. 


{a)  jr  =  14  or  —  ^. 
Ans.  ■{  (^)  ;r  =  I  or  j^. 

(r)   ;r  =  ^  or  —  a. 

(232)  A  crew  that  can  pull  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an 
hour  down  the  stream  finds  that  it  takes  twice  as  long  to 
row  a  given  distance  up  stream  as  it  does  down  stream. 
What  is  the  rate  of  the  current?         Ans.  3  miles  per  hour. 

(233)  Solve  the  following: 

{a) :^ ^—  =  10  (;r  -  1) ; 


X— 2       -r+2       ^'  —  4 

f{a)x=  H. 
Ans.  i{d)x=  2. 
i{c)  x=  H. 

(234)  Solve  the  following  equations,  eliminating  by 
addition  or  subtraction : 

11^  +  3^  =  100.   )  Ans.]  ^  =  8- 

4jr  —  T;'  =  4.       )  (  J  =  4. 

(235)  Solve:    (a)    ^=243;      (d)     .r"  +  31;r*  -  10  =  22 . 

(r);r*-4x«=96.  (  («)  J  =  27. 

Ans.  <{b)  ;r  =  1  or  —  2. 

{{c)  .r=2v^or  (-8)1. 

(236)  (a)  What  is  the  value  of  a'  ?  (^)  What  does  a"" -r-a-' 
equal  ?  (c)  What  does  i^  {3x*  +  5xy  -f  Qxyy  equal  when 
;r  =  2  and  j  =  4  ? 

(237)  What  is  the  value  of  jt  in: 
C.  Vol  J. —36. 


BH 

n 

I 

■ 

^1 

5S? 
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«^- 

2J---I       2j-- 

':(«)t 

"''     l< 

+  ^  =  »; 

7.r  -  IG  -        5 

-«j  ' 

<-tI= 

,/I-4 

(«) 

.t-=  —2. 

»<f+l' 

Ans. 

(») 

be 

.M 

x=tb. 

(238)     Simplify: 

i" 

4^<^y 

-.    M 

Am. 

(239)     Solve  the  equations: 

»^+ai 

_Hx-i)       X, 
54- -4    "^i' 

(»)  ." 

3 

rt  — 

Sj-     1. 

2 

3' 

(t)   am^b- 

?  +  -  =  "• 

■(•)» 

=  8. 

i    '  w 

Ans 

(«)* 

_3«  +  l 
•Jrt  +  b. 

(340)     Solve  the  following  equations: 


(34:1)     Solve  the  equatio 


Ans, 


)  J-  =  -  3,  ^  =  - 


(342)  In  the  composition  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  the 
niter  was  10  lb.  more  than  §  of  the  whole,  the  sulphur  was 
4^  lb.  less  than  \  of  the  whole,  and  the  charcoal  was  3  lb. 
less  than  4  of  the  niter.  Wliat  was  the  amount  of  gun- 
powder? Ans.  C9  lb. 

(243)  The  hind  and  fi)re  wheels  of  a  wagon  have  circum- 
ferences of  1()  and  14  feet,  respectively.  How  far  has  the 
carriage  advanced  when  the  fc^re  wheels  have  made  51  revo- 
lutions more  than  the  hind  wheels?  Ans.  5,713  feet. 
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(244)  Find  the  values  of  x  in  the  following: 

,  .   x"        ;r*  -  10       „      50  +  0^ 

r  (^)  ^  =  ±  VTT 

Ans.  \\V)  x=  ±\. 
\\c)  ^  =  ±  5. 

(245)  Solve  by  comparison: 

4^  +  3y  =  48.  i  jar=6. 

5>'-3^  =  22.  i"  •  (7  =  8. 

(246)  Two  trains  start  at  the  same  time  to  run  1,200 
miles.  One  runs  10  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  other  and 
arrives  10  hours  sooner;  what  was  the  speed  of  each,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  uniform?  Ans.  30  and  40  miles  an  hour. 


(247)     Solve: 

y  —  3  ^ 

5 

x  —  % 
3r+-^-9=0. 


Ans.  \ '         ' 
(7=3. 


(248)     Find  the  product  of  the  following :  

(a)  ^X^;  (*)  V^^  X  f^^;  (c)  2/J^  X  3f^:<>r 

f  {a)  'f8^ 

Ans. 


1 


{c)  6'pxy\ 


(249)  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  5  days,  B  in  6  days,  and 
C  in  7^  days;  in  what  time  will  they  do  it,  working  together? 

Ans.  2  days. 

(250)  A  person  has  two  horses,  and  a  saddle  worth  $10. 
If  the  saddle  be  put  on  the  first  horse,  his  value  becomes 
double  that  of  the  second ;  but  if  the  saddle  be  put  on  the 
second  horse,  his  value  will  not  amount  to  that  of  the  first 
horse  by  $13.     What  is  the  value  of  each  horse? 

Ans.  $5G  and  $33. 
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(251)     If  A  should  give  B  *5  he  would  then  have  $6  lea 
than  B;  but  if  he  received  *5  from  B,  three  times  his  money  I 
would  be  420  more  than  four  times  B's.     How  much  money  j 
did  each  have  ?  .         ( A,  131.  j 

(353)     Solve  the  following  equations  ; 

(a)  x'  —  <ix=lG;  (6)  a* —  tx^B;  (c)  9x'-12x  =  21. 

I   {a)  -r  =  8  or  —  a. 
(*)  jr  =  8  or  —  1. 
{c)  jr  =  2Jor-l. 
(353)     Find  the  values  of  the  following: 

(254)  A  wine  merchant  has  two  kinds  of  wine,  one  worth 
90  cents  a  quart,  and  the  other  60  cents  a  quart.  How  much 
of  each  must  be  put  in  a  raiitture  of  00  quarts,  that  the 
mixture  may  be  worth  75  cents  a  quart? 

(  37^  qt.  of  90-cent  wine, 
j  22i  qt.  of  50-cent  wine. 

(255)  What  fraction  is  that  whose  numerator  being 
doubled,  and  denominator  being  increased  by  7,  the  value 
becomes  §;  but  the  denominator  being  doubled,  and  the 
numerator  iacreased  by  2,  the  value  becomes  -|.  Ans.  |. 

(250)  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits,  which 
is  equal  to  four  times  the  sum  of  those  digits;  and  if  18  be 
added  to  the  number,  the  digits  will  be  inverted.  What  is 
the  number? 

Note.  —  Remember  that  any  number,  ; 
3  +  8. 

(257)  When  4  is  added  to  the  greater  of  two  numbers, 
the  greater  number  is  3i  times  the  less;  but  when  8  is  added 
to  the  less,  the  less  is  one-half  the  greater.  What  are  the 
two  numbers?  Ans.  48  and  16, 


LOGARITHMS. 

(ARTS.  618-667.) 


(258)  Solve,  using  logarithms, 

.r  =  351.36  X  100  X  24  [1  -  (fg^)«»oi8]. 

Note. — In  logarithmic  work  negative  quantities  are  used  as  though 
they  were  positive,  the  sign  of  the  result  being  determined  independ- 
ently. 

Ans.  X—  —  188,300. 

(259)  What  are  the  logarithms  of  the  following  numbers: 
(^i)  2, 376  ?     (*)  .  6413  ?     {c)  .  0002507  ? 

(260)  Divide  the  following  by  using  logarithms: 

{a)  755.4  -5-  .00324;  (*)  ,05555  -J-  .0008601;  {c)  4.62  -^.   3448. 

(  {a)  233,150. 
Ans.  ]  (b)  64.584. 
(  {c)  7.1648. 

(261)  Find  the  value  of  ;r,  by  using  logarithms,  in 

238  X  1000 


X'''  = 


.0042-'""  • 

Ans.  X  =  2,432,700,000. 

(262)  Divide  ^.00743  by  .^^006. 

Ans.   1,893.6. 

(263)  Multiply   together   the   following   by  using  loga- 
rithms: 1,728,  .00024,  .7462,  302.1  and  7.6094.     Ans.  711.40. 

/O...X     rn  1     1  .    .u        1         .  4/57954  X  ^61.19 

(264)  Calculate  the  value  of .,       ^    . 

f  298. 54       Ans.   3.0759. 

(265)  Calculate  the  value  of  V- 0532864.         Ans.  .65780. 

(266)  Obtain  the  values  of:     {a)   32*  •;   (b)  .76'",  and 
(c)  .84-".  f  (a)  16,777,000. 

Ans.  ]  (b)  .37028. 
(  (c)  .93590. 

For  notice  of  copyHjrlit,  see  pa^^e  Immediately  followinjj:  the  titU*  pasfc. 


(2G7)     Calculate  the  value  of 


(368) 
logarith: 

(209) 
/  =  134. 

(270) 


(371) 

/,  when 

(272) 

when/ : 


'34'J    "    Y71' 

Ans.  .499fiO. 
Find  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  following 
ns:     .81393,  2.53460,  1.37631. 
Find   the   value   of   i',  in  /7''*'  =  p,v 


\  v=  1.495,  and/,  :=  16.421. 
What  is  the  value  of 


",  when 
.  c.Cd04. 


4^ 


'7. 1895  X  4.7G4.a'  X  0.0032^1' 


.000489  X4g7'x  .5:6" 
In  the  formula  /  =  9fiO,000 

t=-^,  /=  120,  and  rf=  3^. 
Referring  to  example  271,  ■ 

=  IGO,  /=133aadrf=X? 


Ans.  .020786. 


-,  find  the  value  of 
Ans.  92.480. 
the  value  of  /, 


Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

(ARTS.  668-827.) 


(273)  If  one  of  the  angles  formed  by  one  straight  line 
meeting  another  straight  line  equals  -J  of  a  right  angle,  what 
is  the  other  angle  equal  to?  Ans.  1\  right  angles. 

(274)  If  a  number  of  straight  lines  meet  a  given  straight 
line  at  a  given  point,  all  being  on  the  same  side  of  the  given 
line,  so  as  to  form  six  equal  angles,  what  is  the  size  of  one 
angle?  Ans.  ^  of  a  right  angle. 

(275)  The  diametrical  pitch  of  a  gear  wheel  is  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  the  wheel  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel.  If  the  pitch  is  4,  and  the  diameter  of  the  gear  is  12 
inches,  what  is  the  size  of  an  angle  formed  by  drawing  lines 
from  the  center  to  the  middle  points  of  two  adjacent  teeth? 

Ans.  ^j  of  a  right  angle. 

(276)  If  a  triangle  has  two  equal  angles,  what  kind  of  a 
triangle  is  it? 

(277)  In  an  equilateral  heptagon  one  of  the  sides  equals 
3  inches;  what  is  the  length  of  the  perimeter?     Ans.  21  in. 

(278)  The  perimeter  of  a  regular  decagon  is  40  inches; 
what  is  the  length  of  a  side?  Ans.  4  in. 

(279)  What  is  one  angle  of  a  regular  dodecagon  equal  to? 

Ans.  1'^  right  angles. 

(280)  A  triangle  has  three  equal  angles ;  what  is  it  called? 

(281)  Can  a  triangle  be  formed  with  three  lines  whose 
lengths  are  12  inches,  7  inches,  and  4  inches?  Give  reasons 
for  your  opinion. 

(282)  Can  a  quadrilateral  be  formed  with  lines  whose 
lengths  are  20  inches,  9  inches,  4  inches,  and  7  inches?  Give 
reasons. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  pavre  itriTnodiatel y  f«>llowin>^  the  title  pajje. 
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(283)  A  certain  triangle  h.is  two  equal  angles.  If,  from 
the  vertex  of  the  other  angle,  a  perpendicular  is  drawn  to 
the  side  opposite,  which  is  7  inches  long,  what  are  the 
lengths  of  the  two  parts  of  the  side  thus  divided  by  the 
perpendicular? 

(384)  The  shortest  distance  from  a  given  point  to  a  given 
line  is  9  inches;  the  distances  from  this  point  to  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  line  are  13  inches  and  15  inches;  what  is  the 
length  of  the  line?  Ans.   19.9i  in. 

(285)  The  sum  of  two  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
is  J  of  a  right  angle;  what  is  the  other  angle  equal  to? 

Ans.  J  of  a  right  angle, 

(886)  What  is  one  of  the  angles  of  an  equiangular  octa- 
gon equal  to?  Ans.   1}-  right  angles. 

(387)  In  a  right-angled  triangle  one  acute  angle  equals 
f  of  a  right  angle;  what  is  the  other  angle  equal  to? 

Ans.  f  of  a  right  angle, 

(288)  Given,  three  points,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  the  distance 
from  A  to  B  equal  to  li  inches,  from  B  to  Cl^  inches,  and 
f rom  C  to  A  2  inches;  pass  a  circle  through  these  three 
points. 

(289)  The  chord  of  an  arc  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  6 
inches  is  4  inches  long;  what  is  the  length  of  the  chord  of 
half  the  arc?  Ans.    2.03  in. 

(290)  If  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  the  last  problem 
had  been  G  inches,  what  would  have  been  the  length  of  the 
chord  of  half  the  arc?  Ans,  2.14  in, 

(201)  The  diameter  of  a  plane  section  of  a  sphere  is  6 
inches,  and  its  height  is  2  inches;  what  is  the  diameter  of 
the  sphere?  Ans.  6^  in. 

(293)  The  length  of  a  perpendicular  from  the  center  of 
a  circle  to  a  chord  is  5|  inches;  if  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
is  17  inches,  what  is  the  length  of  the  chord.' 

Ans.  12.52  in. 

(293)  The  sides  of  an  inscribed  angle  intercept  three- 
fourths  of  the  circumference;  how  many  quadrants  are  there 
in  the  angle?  Ans.   IJ  quadrants. 
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(294)  How  many  equal  sectors  are  there  in  a  circle,  if 
each  sector  measures  ^  of  a  right  angle?       Ans.   14  sectors. 

(295)  If  the  perimeter  of  a  regular  inscribed  octagon  is 
24  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
center  to  one  of  the  sides  is  3. 62  inches,  what  is  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  in  which  the  octagon  is  inscribed? 

Ans.  7.84  in. 

(296)  Two  equal  circles  intersect  so  that  the  common 
chord  of  the  two  arcs  of  intersection  measures  10^^  inches. 
If  the  circles  are  struck  with  a  13-inch  radius,  what  is  the 
gfreatest  distance  between  the  two  intersecting  arcs  ? 

Ans.  2. 2  in. 

(297)  In  the  last  example,  if  the  radius  of  one  circle  is  13 
inches,  and  of  the  other  8  inches,  what  is  the  greatest  dis- 
tance between  the  arcs  ?  Ans.  3.07  in. 

(298)  If  the  height  of  a  plane  section  of  a  sphere  is  3^ 
inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  is  14  inches,  what  is 
the  diameter  of  the  flat  surface  of  the  section  ? 

Ans.   11.82  in. 

(299)  What  part  of  a  circle  is  an  arc  of  19°  19'  19'  ?  Ex- 
press  it  decimally.  Ans.   .053672  of  a  circle. 

(300)  What  part  of  a  quadrant  would  an  angle  of  19''  19' 
19'  be  ?     Express  it  decimally.     Ans.   .214688  of  a  quadrant. 

(301)  A  regular  decagon  is  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose 
diameter  is  23  inches ;  what  is  the  perimeter  of  the  decagon  ? 

Ans.   71  in.,  nearly. 

(302)  What  is  the  difference  between  90°  and  35°  24' 
25.8'? 

(303)  In  a  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  the  hypotenuse 
AB=  17.69  feet,  and  the  side  A  C=  9  ft.  9  in. ;  find  the 
other  three  parts.  {  56°  33'  12.5'. 

Ans.  ]33°  26'  47.5'. 
( 14  ft.  9  in. 

(304)  Add  159°  27'  34.6',  25°  16'  8.7',  and  3°  48'  53'. 

(305)  Find  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  of  17°  27'  37'. 
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(306)  In  a  triangle  A  BC,A  B=m  feet  7  inches,  A  C 
=  40  feet,  and  the  included  angle  A  =  36°  20'  43';  find  the 
remaining  parts.  /  C=  40°  10' 62'. 

Ans.  j  a  =103°  33' 25'. 

(  ^6"=  24  ft.  4.4  in. 

(307)  Find  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  of  03°  4'  51.8'. 

(308)  Sine  =.27038,    cosine  =  .27038.     and    tangent  = 

2.87038;  find  the  corresponding  angles. 

(309)  A  polygon  of  eleven  sides  is  called  an  undecagon. 
If  a  regular  undecagon  whotc  perimeter  is  4  feet  3  inches 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  what  is  the  size  of  an  angle  formed 
by  drawing  radii  to  the  extremities  of  one  of  the  sides  ? 
Also,  what  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  ? 

°  43'  38.3'. 
idius  =  8.- 

(310)  One  angle  of  a  triangle  is  47°  13'  29' ;  what  are  the 
other  two  angles  if  one  of  them  is  twice  the  given  angle  ? 

(311)  One  angle  of  a  triangle  is  75°  48'  17';  what  are  the 
other  two  angles  if  one  of  them  is  half  as  large  as  the  given 
angle?  .    ^   j  37°  54' 8.5'. 

■  (  6(!°17'34.5'. 

(312)  In  a  triangle  ABC,  the  side  A  B  =  1&  feet  5 
inches;  the  side  B  C ■=  13  feet  6^  inches,  and  the  angle  A 
=  54°  54'  54';  find  the  remaining  parts. 

(5  =  42°  19' 36'. 
Ans.  ]  C  =  83°  45'  30'. 

(aC=11  ft.  IJin. 

(313)  If  one-third  of  an  angle  of  a  certain  triangle  =  14° 
47'  10',  what  are  the  angles,  one  of  the  other  two  being  two 
and  one-half  times  the  given  angle  1 

I  24°  44'  45'. 

Ans.  J  44°  31' 30.' 

( 110°  53'  46'. 
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(314)  In  a  right-angled  triangle  A  B  C^  the  two  sides  are 
437  feet  and  792  feet  in  length ;  find  the  hypotenuse  and  the 
two  acute  angles.  (  28°  53'  19^ 

Ans.  ]  61°  6'  41'. 
(  904  ft.  6i  in. 

(315)  Find  by  trigonometry  and  prove  by  geometry  that 
the  angle  between  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  regular  octagon 
inscribed  in  a  circle  is  135°.  If  the  perimeter  of  the  octagon 
is  56  feet,  what  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ? 

Diameter  =18  feet  3^  inches. 

(316)  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  sine,  cosine,  and 
tangent  of  67°  8'  49'. 

(317)  Given,  the  tangent  of  a  certain  angle  =  3. 
(a)  Draw  a  diagram  showing  an  angle  having  this  tangent, 
and  mark  its  sine  and  cosine,  {b)  Give  their  values  from 
the  tables. 

(318)  If  the  cosine  of  an  angle  is  .39278,  what  are  the 
actual  lengths  of  the  cosine,  tangent,  and  sine  of  the  same 
angle  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  4J  times  as  large  ? 

(319)  In  a  triangle  ABC,  the  angle  A  =  29°  21';  angle 
C=  76°  44'  18',  and  the  side  ^  C=  31  feet  10  inches;  find 
the  other  three  parts.  r  ^  C=  16  ft.  3  in. 

Ans.  \aB=  32  ft.  3  in. 
(  B  =  73°  54'  42'. 

(320)  A  regular  decagon  is  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  9J  inches ;  what  is  the  perimeter  of  the  decagon  ? 

Ans.   60.26  inches. 

(321)  In  the  above  question,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  perimeter  of  the  decagon  and  the  circle ;  also, 
what  is  the  difference  of  their  areas  ?         .         (  1  in. 

(  19.26  sq.  m. 

(322)  The  area  of  a  circle  is  89.42  square  inches;  what  is 
its  diameter  and  circumference  ?  What  is  the  length  of  a 
side  of  the  largest  regular  hexagon  that  could  be  inscribed 
in  it  ?  Length  of  side  =  5.335  in. 

(3yJ3)  The  distance  between  two  parallel  sides  of  a 
wrought  iron  octagon  bar  is  2  inches ;  what  is  the  weight  of 
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a  bar  10  feet  long,  a  cubic  inch  of  wrought  iron  weighing 
0.282  pound  ?  Ans.  112  lb.  2  os, 

(1)24)  The  outside  and  inside  diameters  of  a  cast  iron 
spherical  shell  are  16  inches  and  12  inches;  what  is  ita 
weight,  a  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron  weighing  0.201  pound  ? 

Ans.  323.61  lb. 

(325)  The  length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  5J}  inches  by 
measurement.  If  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc  is  27, 
what  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ?  Ans.  22.95  in. 

(326)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  plane  figure  con- 
taining 7  square  inches  and  one  7  inches  square  ?  If  both 
figures  are  perfect  squares,  what  are  the  lengths  of  the 
sides  ? 

(337)  {a)  What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  ia 
ITjif  inches  ?  (d)  What  is  the  length  of  an  arc  of  IG'  7'  21' 
in  the  above  circle  ?  Ans,   Length  of  the  arc  =  2.3it4  in. 

(328)  What  is  the  area  of  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  12 
inches  and  S  inches  ?     What  is  its  perimeter  ? 

(329)  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a  cone  whose  base  is 
7  inches  in  diameter,  and  whose  altitude  is  11  inches  ? 

Ans.   165.41  sq.  in. 

(330)  What  is  the  height  of  a  cone  having  the  same 
volume  and  diameter  as  a  10-inch  sphere  ?  Ans.  20  in. 

(331)  What  is  the  height  of  a  cylinder  having  the  same 
volume  and  diameter  as  a  12-inch  sphere  ?  Ans.  8  in. 

(332)  (a)  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  9J 
inches,  and  whose  altitude  is  12  inches  ?  {i)  If  the  angle 
which  one  side  forms  with  the  base  is  70°  22',  what  is  the 
perimeter  of  the  triangle  ?  Ans.   Perimeter  =  35.73  in, 

(333)  The  diagonal  of  a  trapezium  is  11  inches;  the 
lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  opposite  vertexes 
upon  this  diagonal  are  4^-  inches  and  7  inches;  what  is  the 
area  of  the  trapezium  ? 

(334)  The  length  of  a  chord  of  a  segment  in  a  circle 
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whose  diameter  is  10  inches  is  6}  inches;  what  is  the  area 
of  the  segment  and  the  number  of  degrees  in  its  arc  ? 

(  6.074  sq.  m. 

(335)  What  is  the  convex  area  of  a  pyramid  whose  slant 
height  is  17  inches,  the  perimeter  of  its  base  being  63 
inches? 

(336)  What  is  the  volume  and  entire  area  of  a  frustum 
of  a  cone  whose  upper  base  is  12  inches  and  lower  base  is  18 
inches  in  diameter,  and  whose  altitude  is  14  inches  ? 


^.         (:J,50r>.01>7  cu.  in. 
^  (l,04:J.38sq.  in. 


(337)  What  is  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  27 
inches  in  diameter  ?  Ans.  2,21HX2  sq.  in. 

(338)  Wishing  to  make  some  dumb-bells  to  weigh  20 
pounds  each  exclusive  of  the  handle,  the  balls  to  l>e  equal 
spheres,  what  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  balls,  a  cubic 
inch  of  cast  iron  weighing  0.261  pound  ?  Ans.  4.18  in. 

(339)  What  is  the  volume  of  an  engine  cylinder,  in  cubic 
feet,  whose  diameter  is  19  inches,  and  whose  stroke  is  24 
inches?  Ans,  3.938  cu.  ft. 

(340)  The  chord  of  the  arc  of  a  segment  is  14  inches 
long,  and  the  height  of  the  segment  is  2  inches;  what  is  the 
radius?  Ans.   13^^  in. 

(341)  The  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine  are  10  and  31 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  is  24  inches ;  if  the  clear- 
ance at  each  end  in  the  small  cylinder  is  14^  of  the  stroke* 
and  in  the  large  cylinder  S^  of  the  stroke,  (a)  what  is  the 
total  volume  in  cubic  feet  of  the  steam  in  the  small  cylinder 
during  one  stroke  ?  {b)  In  the  large  cylinder  ?  (r)  What 
is  the  ratio  between  the  two  ?  (4. 489  cu.  ft. 

Ans.  ]  11.321  cu.  ft. 

(  Ratio  =  2.522  :  1. 

(342)  In  the  above  example  the  pipe  which  connects  the 
small  or  high-pressure  cylinder  to  the  large  or  low-pressure 
cylinder  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  7  feet  long,     (a)  What 


Ans,  ■ 
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is  its  volume  in  cubic  feet  ?     (^)  What  is  the  ratio  of  its 
volume  to  that  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  ? 

(2.443  cu.  ft. 

]  Ratio  =  0.644:1. 

(343)  (rt)  What  is  the  volume  and  area  of  a  cylindrical 
ring  whose  outside  diameter  is  16  inches  and  inside 
diameter  13  inches  ?  (i)  If  made  of  cast  iron,  what  is  its 
weight  ?  Ans.   Weight  =  21  lb. 

(344)  If  ali  the  dimensions  in  Pig,  91,  Art.  790,  be 
doubled,  what  will  be  its  area  ?  Ans.  453.92  sq.  in. 

(345)  The  altitude  of  a  parallelopipedon  is  18  inches;  its 
base  is  a  st[uare,  one  edge  measuring  5^  inches;  what  is  its 
convex  area,  entire  area,  and  volume  ?  /  378  sq.  in. 

Ajis.  J  433.125  sq.  iiL 
(  490.125  cu.  in. 

(346)  What  is  the  convex  area  and  entire  area  of  a  hex- 
agonal pyramid,  the  slant  height  being  37  feet,  and  one  edge 
of  the  base  measuring  12  feet  ?  .         ( 1,332  sq.  ft. 

'  (  1,700.112  sq.  ft. 

(347)  If  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  in  the  last  problem 
had  been  37  feet,  what  would  have  been  its  volume  ? 

Ans.  4,614  cu.  ft. 

(348)  How  many  yards  of  Brussels  carpeting,  27  inches 
wide,  will  it  take  to  cover  a  room  15  feet  by  18  feet  ? 

Ans.  40  yd. 

(349)  How  many  square  yards  of  plaster  will  it  take  to 
cover  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  a  room  16  X  20  feet,  and  11 
feet  high,  with  four  windows,  each  7X4  feet,  and  three 
doors,  each  9x4  feet  over  all,  the  baseboard  coming  6 
inches  above  the  floor  ?  Ans.  95|  sq.  yd. 

(350)  What  is  the  area  of  a  sector  if  the  chord  of  the  arc 
is  6J  inches  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  10  inches  T 

Ans.  18.95  sq.  in. 

(351)  What  is  the  area  in  square  feet  of  a  parallelogram 
whose  base  is  120  inches  long,  if  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  base  and  side  opposite  is  7  feet  ? 
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(352)  The  parallel  sides  of  a  trapezoid  are  15  feet  7  inches, 
and  21  feet  11  inches  long;  the  altitude  is  7  feet  8  inches. 
{a)  What  is  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  ?  {d)  What  is  the 
length  of  a  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  having  the  same 
area  ?  ^^^^    ( 143. 75  sq.  ft. 

*  (18  ft.  2.64  in. 

(353)  (a)  What  would  be  the  length  of  a  side  of  a 
square  having  the  same  area  as  the  trapezoid  in  the  last 
problem  ?  {d)  The  diameter  of  a  circle  ?  (c)  How  much 
shorter  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle  than  the  perimeter 
of  the  square  ?  ( 11.99  ft. 

Ans.  ]  13^  ft. 

(5  ft.  6.6  in. 

(354)  In  a  triangle  A  B  C,A  B=24:  feet,  B  C=ll  feet 
3  inches,  and  A  C^IS  feet;  required,  the  three  angles. 

A  =  26°  28'  5'. 
Ans.  -(  ^  =  45°  29'  23'. 

108°  2'  32'. 


ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS. 

(ARTS.  828-966.) 


(355)  A  ball,  thrown  horizontally  by  the  hand,  has  a 
velocity  of  500  ft.  per  second.  If  the  ground  is  level,  and 
the  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  hand  at  the  instant  the 
ball  leaves  the  hand  is  5  ft.  6  in.,  how  far  will  the  ball  go 
before  striking  the  ground  ?  Ans.  292.42  ft. 

(356)  An  engine  fly-wheel,  80  in.  in  diameter,  makes  160 
revolutions  per  minute ;  what  is  the  velocity  in  feet  per  sec- 
ond of  a  point  on  the  rim  ?  Ans.  55.85  ft.  per  sec. 

(357)  In  the  last  example,  through  how  many  degrees, 
minutes  and  seconds  will  a  point  on  the  rim  turn  in  one- 
seventh  of  a  second  ?  Ans.  137"  8'  34f ". 

(358)  The  fly-wheel  of  an  engine  drives  a  pulley,  rigidly 
connected  to  a  drum  on  which  an  elevator  rope  winds.  The 
fly-wheel  is  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  makes  54  revolutions  per 
minute;  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  is  36  in.,  and  of  the 
drum,  18  in. ;  {a)  how  long  will  it  take  the  elevator  to  reach 
the  top  of  a  building  100  ft.  high  ?  {6)  If  required  to  reach 
it  in  30  seconds,  how  many  revolutions  should  the  fly-wheel 
make  per  minute  ?  *        (  (a)  17.68  sec. 

'  (    {6)  31.83  R.  P.  M. 

(359)  Define  and  give  an  example  of  uniform  motion ;  of 
variable  motion. 

(360)  Define  force.     Name  five  different  kinds  of  forces. 

(361)  Explain  what  you  understand  by  inertia. 

(362)  Is  inertia  a  force  ?     If  so,  why  ? 

(363)  What  is  weight  ?     How  is  it  measured  ? 

(364)  In  order  that  the  effect  of  a  force  upon  a  body  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  another  force  acting  on  the  same 
body,  what  three  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  ? 

For  notice  of  the  copyrijjht,  sec  pa^je  immediately  folhiwin^f  llic  title  p^igc. 

C.  Vol.  I.-s/. 
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(3G5)     What  is  motion  ?     What  is  rest  ? 

{3(l(j)  Can  a  body  be  in  motion  with  respect  to  one  body 
and  at  rest  with  respect  to  another  ?     Give  examples, 

(3ti7)  Where  will  a  body  weigh  the  more,  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  being  as  far  below  sea-level  as  the  top  of  the 
mountain  is  above  ? 

(368)  If  the  top  of  a  mountain  is  31,680  feet  abov«i 
sea-level,  what  would  a  body  weighing  20,000  lb.  at  sea-  f 
level  weigh  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  ?  Take  the  radius  of  1 
the  earth  at  sea-level  as  3,1)60  miles.     Ans.  19,939  lb.  8J  o«.  f 

(309)  If  the  body  in  the  last  example  had  been  droppetfl 
in  a  hole  just  big  enough  to  let  it  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the'4 
bottom  of  the  hole  was  2  miles  below  sea-level,  how  mucli:f 
would  it  have  weighed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  ? 

Ans.  19,08!)  lb,  14.4  OS,  | 

(370)  State  the  three  laws  of  motion, 

(371)  What  is  acceleration  ? 
(373)     What  do  you  understand  by  initi;t!  velocity  ? 

(373)  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  jump  from  a  moving  train  f 

(374)  Why  is  it  that  a  man  cannot  lift  himself  by  pulling 
his  boot  straps  ? 

(375)  Explain  how  forces  are  represented  by  lines. 
(370)     What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  "the  resultant 

of  several  forces  "? 

(377)  If  a  line  5  in.  long  represents  a  force  of  20  lb,,  {a) 
how  long  must  the  line  be  to  represent  a  force  of  1  lb.?  (A) 
Of  Ci  lb.  ? 

(378)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  components  of  a 
force  ? 

(379)  If  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  two  equal  forces,  ona 
due  east  and  the  other  due  south,  in  what  direction  will  tho 
body  move  ?  What  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the 
two  forces  ? 

(380)  Find  the  point  of  suspension  of  a  rectangular  cast 
iron  lever  i  ft.  G  in.  long,  2  in.  deep  and  }  in.  thick,  having 
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weights  of  47  Ih.  and  71  lb.  hung  from  each  end,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  equilibrium.  Take  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  cast  iron  as  .261  lb. 

Suggestion. — First  find  the  weight  of  the  lever;  then  consider  this 
weight  to  be  concentrated  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  lever,  and 
combine  it  with  the  other  two  weights  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
there  were  three  weights. 

Ans   -I  ^^^^^  ^^^  —  22.342  in. 
'  (  Long  arm  =  31.658  in. 

Solve  the  two  following  examples  by  the  method  of  tri- 
angle of  forces,  and  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  mark  the 
direction  of  the  resultant : 

(381)  Two  forces  act  upon  a  body  at  a  common  point; 
one  with  a  force  of  75  lb.,  and  the  other  with  a  force  of  40 
lb. ;  if  the  angle  between  them  is  60°,  and  both  forces  act 
towards  the  body,  what  is  the  value  of  the  resultant  ? 

Ans.  101.12  1b. 

(382)  In  the  last  example,  if  one  force  (the  one  of  75  lb.) 
acts  away  from  the  body,  and  the  other  towards  it,  what  is 
the  resultant  ?  Ans.  65  lb. 

(383)  If  two  forces  of  27  lb.  and  46  lb.,  respectively,  act 
in  exactly  opposite  directions  upon  a  body,  what  is  the 
resultant  ? 

(384)  The  entire  solar  system  is  moving  through  space 
at  the  rate  of  18  miles  per  second;  {a)  what  is  its  velocity 
in  miles  per  hour  ?  (d)  How  far  will  it  go  in  one  day  ? 

(385)  Two  bodies,  starting  from  the  same  point,  move 
in  opposite  directions,  one  at  the  rate  of  11  ft.  per  second, 
and  the  other  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per  hour;  (a)  what 
will  be  the  distance  between  them  at  the  end  of  8  minutes  ? 
{d)    How  long  before  they  will  be  825  ft.  apart  ? 

Ans.  \  ('')  ^  "^^^^^• 

(  (^)  25  seconds. 

(386)  If  six  forces  act  towards  the  center  of  gravity  of  a 
body  at  angles  of  30°,  45°,  135°,  210°,  225°,  and  300°,  whose 
magnitudes  are  75,  47,  61,  32,  53,  and  98  pounds,  respectively, 
what  is  the  value  of  their  resultant  ?  Solve  by  method  of 
polygon  of  forces.  Ans.  45^  lb. 
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(387)  Suppose  that  the  velocity  of  a  steamboat  in  stilll 
water  is  10  miles  per  hour,  and  that  it  is  placed  in  a  river  I 
flowing  4  miles  per  hour;  also,  that  a  man  is  walking  the  j 
deck  from  stern  to  bow  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  hour,  {a)  I 
What  is  the  velocity  of  the  boat  when  headed  up  stream?  I 
(d)  When  headed  down  stream  ?  (r)  Of  the  man  in  each  case  ?  i 

(388)  A  peg  in  the  wall  is  pulled  by  two  strings,  one  J 
with  a  force  of  21  lb,,  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical  of  45°,  and^ 
the  other  with  a  force  of  28  lb.,  at  an  angle  of  60°;  what  i 
the  value  and  direction  of  the  resultant  when  the  forces  are-^ 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  vertical  line  ?  Use  the  method  of  I 
parallelogram  of  forces.  Ans.  30.34  lb.  | 

(389)  A  force  of  87  lb.  acts  at  an  angle  of  2.t°  to  the  hori- 
zontal; what  are  its  horizontal  and  vertical  components?! 
Find,  first,  by  the  method  of  triangle  of  forces,  and,  second,  J 
by  trigonometry.  ^^^  J  8U.084  lb,' 1 

U3.a!i41bwl 

(390)  A  weight  of  825  pounds  rests  upon  a  smooth  1 
inclined  plane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  110,  Art.  884.  If  the 
angle  of  the  plane  is  15°,  {a)  what  is  the  perpendicular  pres- 
sure against  it  ?  (^)  What  force  would  it  be  necessary  to 
exert  parallel  to  the  plane,  to  keep  it  from  sliding  down- 
wards, there  being  no  friction  ?  Solve  by  trigonometry,  and 
also  by  the  method  of  the  triangle  of  forces, 

^        ((«)  313.93  ib. 
!(,*)  84.13  1b. 

(391)  If  the  weight  of  a  body  is  125  lb.,  what  is  its  mass  ? 

(392)  If  the  mass  of  a  body  is  63.7,  what  is  its  weight  ? 

(393)  {a)  Is  the  mass  of  a  body  always  the  same  ?  {6) 
If  the  mass  of  a  body  on  the  earth's  surface  is  25,  what 
would  be  its  mass  at  the  center  of  the  earth  ?  (c)  On  the 
surface  of  the  moon  ? 

(394)  A  body  on  the  earth's  surface  weighs  141  lb. ;  (a) 
at  what  point  above  the  surface  will  it  weigh  100  Ib.  ?  {6)  At 
what  point  below  the  surface  ?  Take  the  earth's  radius  as 
4,000  miles.  ^^^^    ( (a)  749.736  miles. 

'  \(6)  1,163.12  miles. 
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(395)  If  a  body  were  dropped  from  a  balloon  1  mile  above 
the  earth*s  surface,  {a)  how  long  a  time  would  it  require  to 
fall  to  the  earth  ?  {6)  What  would  be  its  velocity  when  it 
struck?  A        ( (^)  18.12  seconds. 

'  1  (*)  582. 76  ft.  per  sea 

(396)  In  the  last  example,  if  the  body  weighed  160  lb, 
what  would  be  the  kinetic  energy  on  striking  the  earth  ? 

Ans.  844,799  ft.-lb. 

(397)  If  a  cannon  ball  were  fired  vertically  upward  with 
a  velocity  of  2,360  ft.  per  second,  {a)  how  high  would  it  go  ? 
(6)  How  long  would  it  take  to  return  to  the  earth  ? 

'A        i  ^^^  ^^''^  miles. 

•  1  {d)  2  min.  26.77  sec. 

(398)  The  earth  turns  round  once  in  24  hours.  If  it  were 
a  perfect  sphere  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  how  far  would  a 
point  on  the  equator  travel  in  one  minute  ? 

(399)  If  a  projectile  weighing  400  pounds  be  fired  from 
a  cannon  with  a  velocity  of  1,875  ft.  per  second,  at  a  target 
6  ft.  distant,  (a)  what  will  be  its  kinetic  energy,  on  striking 
the  target,  in  foot-pounds  ?  (d)  In  foot-tons  ?  (^)  If  it  pene- 
trates but  6  in.,  what  will  be  its  striking  force  ? 

f{a)  21,863,339.65  ft. -lb. 
Ans.  ]  (*)  10,931.67  ft. -tons. 
i{c)   43,726,679  1b. 

(400)  If  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  were  20  ft.  per 
second,  instead  of  32.16  ft.  per  second,  how  much  longer 
would  it  take  a  body  to  fall  to  the  earth  from  a  height  of  200 
ft.  than  it  does  now  ?  Ans.  0.9454  second. 

(401)  What  do  you  understand  by  center  of  gravity  ? 

(402)  What  do  you  understand  by  specific  gravity  ? 

(403)  (a)  What  is  the  density  of  a  cubic  foot  of  a  body 
occupying  a  space  of  800  cu.  in.,  and  weighing  500  lb.?  (d) 
What  is  its  specific  gravity  ?  A        i  ^^^  33.582. 

•  i  {6)   17.28. 

(404)  A  body  has  been  falling  freely  for  5  seconds;  what 
is  its  velocity  ? 
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(405)  Suppose  that  a  body,  under  certain  conditions,  were 
to  fall  freely  for  3  seconds,  and  then  fall  uniformly  with  the 
velocity  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  third  second  for  0  seconds 
longer,  how  far  would  it  fall  ?  Ans.  723.0  ft 

(406)  The  weight  of  the  head  and  piston  of  a  steam  ham- 
mer, together  with  the  piston  rod,  is  8  tons.  If  it  falls  S  ft, 
and  compresses  a  mass  of  iron  ^  in.,  what  is  the  force  of  the 
blow?  Ans.  1,530  tons. 

(40~)     Explain  what  you  understand  by  centrifugal  force. 

(408)  If  a  cast  iron  sphere  4  in.  in  diameter  be  revolved 
in  a  circle,  in  which  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
sphere  to  the  center  of  the  circle  is  15  in.,  what  will  be  the 
tension  of  the  string,  the  sphere  making  GO  revolutions  per 
minute  ?  Ans.  13.38  lb. 

(400)  The  outside  diameter  of  an  engine  fly-wheel  is  80 
in.;  width  of  face,  26  in.;  average  thickness  of  rim,  fi  in.; 
revolutions  per  minute,  175;  what  is  the  centrifugal  force 
tending  to  burst  the  rim  f  Ans.    38,041  ib. 

(410)  If  a  body  weighs  one  pound  at  a  distance  of  100 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  (a)  what  will  it  weigh  at 
the  surface  ?  (^)  At  100  miles  above  the  surface  ?  Take  the 
earth's  radius  as  4,000  miles.  .        j  {a)  40  lb. 

^'  1(6)  38.0721b. 

(411)  What  would  be  the  horsepower  of  a  machine  that 
could  raise  10,746  lb.  354  ft.  in  10  minutes  ? 

Ans.  11.6275  H.  P. 

(412)  How  far  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  a  3-lb. 
ball  weigh  3  oz.?  Ans.  9,064  miles. 

(413)  What  is  the  range  of  a  projectile  thrown  horizon- 
tally, 50  ft.  above  a  level  plain,  the  initial  velocity  being  140 
ft.  per  second  f  Ans.  246.87  ft. 

(414)  A  projectile  has  an  initial  velocity  of  30  ft.  per 
second.  How  far  below  the  horizontal  line  of  direction  will 
it  strike  a  body  10  ft.  away  ?  Ans.  1  ft.  9.44  in. 

(415)  What  do  you  understand  by  moment  of  a  force? 
Illustrate  it. 
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(416)  Illustrate  your  idea  of  a  couple. 

(417)  Can  a  couple  have  a  single  resultant  force  ? 

(418)  Where  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  located  ? 

(419)  If  A  B  C D\s  a  quadrilateral,  and  A  />  =  10  in., 
B  C=  8  in.,  f  Z>=  7  in.,  D  A  ^'d  in.,  and  the  angle  In*- 
tween  A  B  and  B  C  \s  90"^,  where  is  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  figure  ?     Determine  it  graphically. 

(420)  Where  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  regular  jx^nta- 
gon,  the  length  of  a  side  being  seven  inches  ? 

(421)  If  the  weight  of  the  balls  shown  in  Fig.  1*28  were 
IV^  =  21  lb.,  ir,  =  15  lb.,  n\  =  17  lb.,  and  U\  =  D  lb.,  where 
would  the  center  of  gravity  be,  the  distance  between  the 
centers  of  W^  and  IF,  being  34  in.  between  \\\  and  U\,  25 
in.;  between  W^  and  JF^,  40  in.,  and  between  ]V^  and  JT,, 
18  in.? 

(422)  Find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  square  board  of 
uniform  thickness  whose  sides  are  14  in.  in  length,  and  having 
one  of  its  corners  cut  off  at  a  distance  of  4  in. ,  measured 
from  that  corner  each  way;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
cutting  off  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  sides,  including  the 
right  angle,  are  4  in.  long. 

(423)  A  bookbinder  has  a  press,  the  screw  of  which  has 
4  threads  to  the  inch.  It  is  worked  by  a  lever  15  in.  long,  to 
which  is  applied  a  force  of  25  lb. ;  {a)  what  will  be  the  pres- 
sure if  the  loss  by  friction  is  5,000  lb.?  (/;)  What  would  be 
the  theoretical  pressure  ?  {c)  What  is  the  efficiency  in  this 
case?  (  {a)  4,424.8  lb. 

Ans.  ]  {b)  9,424.8  lb. 
(  \c)  4G.95^. 

(424)  How  would  you  determine  whether  a  body  was 
stable  or  not  if  placed  in  a  certain  position  ? 

(425)  If  a  prism  10  inches  square  has  been  so  cut  that  its 
axis  is  22  inches  long  and  makes  an  angle  of  i\{)°  with  the 
base,  will  the  prism  stand  or  fall  when  placed  on  its  base  ? 
Consider  the  plane  of  the  upper  base  as  being  at  right 
angles  to  tne  axis. 
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{i'li'))  If  the  force  moves  through  a  distance  of  5  ft.  6  in., 
while  the  weight  is  moving  (i  in.,  («)  what  is  the  velocity 
ratio  of  the  machine  ?  (fi)  What  weight  would  a  force  of 
5  lb.  applied  to  the  power  arm  raise  ? 

(437)  In  the  last  example,  if  the  efficiency  were  G5^,  what 
weight  could  be  raised  ? 

(428)  The  length  of  a  lever  is  5  ft. ;  where  must  the  ful- 
crum be  placed,  so  that  a  weight  of  35  lb,  at  one  end  may 
balance  one  of  180  lb,  at  the  other  end  ? 

(430)  In  a  block  and  tackle  the  theoretical  force  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  weight  of  1,000  lb.  is  30  lb. ;  {a)  what  is  the 
velocity  ratio  ?  {fi)  How  many  pulleys  are  there  ?  (c)  If  the 
actual  force  necessary  to  raise  the  load  is  05  Ih.,  what  is  the 
efficiency?  Ans.  (c)  bi.&Zjl. 

(430)  The  nuts  on  a  cylinder  head  are  tightened  by  a 
■wrench  whose  handle  is  20  in.  long.  If  the  force  exerted 
upon  the  wrench  is  ttO  lb.,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  combina- 
tion is  40;^,  what  pressure  wil!  the  nut  exert  against  the  head 
(or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  tension  of  the  stud),  the 
pitch  of  the  screw  being  i  of  an  inch  ?  Ans.  34,127.5  lb, 

(431)  The  base  of  an  inclined  plane  is  20  ft.  in  length  and 
its  height  is  5  ft. ;  (rt)  what  force  acting  parallel  to  the  plane 
will  balance  a  weight  of  1,680  lb.?  ((5)  What  force  acting 
parallel  to  the  base  would  balance  this  weight  ? 

J  {a)  383.2  lb. 


Ans, 


(432)  Find  what  the 
weights  IF  and  IV  must  be 
to  produce  equilibrium 
when  the  levers  shown  in 
Fig.  1  are  suspended  from 
the  ring  A. 

(433)  If  in  Fig,  141,  the 
power  arms  /'  /■'  equal  14, 
21  and  19  inches,  respec- 
tively, and  the  weight  arms 


(  (*)  395  lb. 


n„ 
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W  P  equal  2^^  SJ  and  2J  inches,  respectively,  what  force 
applied  at  Pwill  raise  a  load  of  725  lb.?  Ans.  3.032  lb. 

(434)  In  Fig.  144,  suppose  the  radius  of  the  wheel  A  is  15 
in. ;  of  Cy  12  in.,  of  jff,  20  in. ;  of  the  drum  /%  5  in. ;  of  the 
pinion  Z?,  3^  in. ,  and  of  -ff ,  3  in. ;  {a)  what  load  would  a  force 
of  35  lb.  applied  at  P  raise  ?  {i)  What  is  the  velocity  ratio  ? 
(r)  If  the  weight  actually  raised  was  1,932  lb.,  what  is  the 
efficiency?  Ans.  Efficiency  =  80.5^. 

(435)  A  frame  having  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
measuring  15  in.  on  each  edge  is  suspended  in  a  horizontal 
position,  weights  of  12, 15,  and  18  lb.,  respectively,  being  hung 
from  each  corner.  Where  is  the  point  of  suspension  that  the 
frame  may  remain  horizontal  ?  Solve  graphically,  and 
measure  the  perpendicular  distances  from  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion to  each  edge  of  the  triangle. 

(436)  A  stone  weighing  500  lb.  is  balanced  on  the  edge  of 
the  roof  of  a  building  75  ft.  high;  (a)  what  is  its  potential 
energy  ?  (6)  If  all  of^its  potential  energy  could  be  changed 
into  kinetic  energy,  without  any  loss  through  friction  or  heat, 
how  many  horsepower  would  be  developed,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  work  was  done  in  the  same  time  that  it  would  take 
the  stone  to  fall  freely  to  the  ground  ?      Ans.  (d)  31.57  H.P. 

(437)  A  cubic  foot  of  a  certain  kind  of  stone  weighs  127 
lb. ;  what  is  its  specific  gravity  ?  Ans.  2.032. 

(438)  The  specific  gravity  of  bismuth  is  9.823;  what  is 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  ?  Ans.  .3553  lb. 

(439)  In  the  differential  pulley  shown  in  Fig.  149,  the 
radius  of  the  larger  pulley  is  6^  in.,  and  of  the  smaller  pulley, 
6}  in. ;  what  weight  will  a  force  Poi  60  lb.  raise  if  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  mechanism  is  48^  ?  Ans.   499.2  lb. 

(440)  If  a  hammer  whose  head  weighs  l^-lb.,  strikes  a 
nail  with  a  velocity  of  25  ft.  per  second,  driving  it  f  of  an 
inch  into  the  wood,  what  is  the  force  of  the  blow  ? 

Ans.  466.42  1b. 

(441)  If  4  cu.  ft.  of  copper  alloy  weigh  a  ton  (2,000  lb.), 
{a)  what  is  its  specific  gravity  ?  {d)  What  is  the  weight  of  a 
cu,  in.  P  Ans.  {a)  Sp.  Gr.  8. 
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(442)  If  thedistaiice  between  thecenter  line  of  the  handle  I 
and  the  axis  of  the  drum  shown  in  Fig.  143  is  14^  in.,  and  1 
the  diameter  of  the  drum  is  5  in.,  what  load  will  a  force  of  \ 
30  lb.  exerted  on  the  handle  at  Praise  ? 

(443)  If  the  coefScient  of  friction  is  .21,  what  force  would 
be  required  to  move  a  body  weighing  75  lb.  ? 

(444)  If  a  man  raises  a  weight  of  900  lb.  150  feet  in  15 
minutes,  by  means  of  a  fixed  and  movable  pulley,  (a)  how 
much  work  has  he  done  ?  (d)  What  part  of  a  horsepower  is 
this  equivalent  to  ?  Ans.   {&)  -^  H.  P. 

(445)  In  the  last  example,  what  horsepower  would  the 
man  have  actually  expended  if  the  resistance  due  to  friction 
had  been  36;<of  the  load  ?  Ans.  .3709  H.P. 

(44())  If  a  force  of  18  lb.  is  just  sufficient  to  move  a  weight 
of  88  lb.  along  a  horizontal  plane,  what  is  the  coeffici'^nl  of 
friction  ?  Ans.  .8045. 

(447)  If  3  cu.  ft.  of  a  certain  material  weigh  1,200  lb., 
what  is  its  density  ?  Ans.  13.438. 

(448)  An  iron  plate  rests  upon  four  supports;  upon  it  is 
placed  a  weight  of  135  lb. ;  a  compressed  spring,  placed  under 
the  plate  directly  under  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  plate 
and  weight,  exerts  an  upward  pressure  of  47il  lb.  What  is 
the  pressure  upon  each  support  7     Neglect  weight  of  plate. 

(449)  Find  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  acting  in  Fig.  2 — all  acting  "^ 
towards  the  same  point. 

(450)  The  distance  between 
the  center  line  of  the  handle  and 
the  axis  of  the  drum  in  Fig.  143 
is  12  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
drum  is  4^  in.  The  free  end  of 
the  rope,  forming  part  of  a  block  rto.a. 
and    tackle   having  6   pulleys,    is 

wound  up  on  this  drum.  How  great  a  weight  can  be 
lifted  by  the  pulleys  if  a  force  of  30  lb.  is  exerted  on  the 
handle  >  Ans.  960  lb. 
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(451)  {a)  What  is  the  velocity  ratio  in  the  last  example  ? 
(i)  If  the  weight  actually  lifted  by  a  force  of  30  lb.  was 
790  lb. ,  what  is  the  efficiency  ?  a        i  (^)  ^^• 

^''^'  \  {b)  82.29^. 

(452)  It  is  desired  to  raise  a  weight  by  means  of  a  pulley 
fixed  overhead,  the  free  end  of  the  rope  passing  over  another 
pulley,  fixed  to  the  floor.  If  the  resistance  due  to  friction  is 
24^  of  the  load  lifted,  {a)  what  force  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  a  weight  of  475  lb.  ?  {b)  What  is  the  efficiency  ? 

Ans   [  ^^)  ^^^  ^*'- 
•  (  {b)  80.64^. 

(453)  Explain  your  idea  of  work,  power,  horsepower,  and 
kinetic  energy.  If  a  constant  force  of  6  pounds  can  cause  a 
body  weighing  CO  pounds  to  move  a  distance  of  25  feet  in  2^ 
seconds,  what  is  {a)  the  work  done  ?  {b)  The  power  expended  ? 
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(454)  An  iron  sphere  is  sunk  in  the  ocean  to  a  depth  of 
2  miles.  The  diameter  of  the  sphere  is  20  inches;  what  is 
the  total  pressure  upon  it  ?  Ans.   5,908,971  lb. 

(455)  A  hollow  sphere  weighs  125  pounds  in  air  and  83^^ 
pounds  in  water;  what  is  its  volume  ?     Ans.   1,147.4  cu.  in. 

(456)  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  pipe,  2,800  feet 
long,  that  will  discharge  225,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour, 
under  a  head  of  26  feet  ?     Calculate  to  the  nearest  inch. 

Ans.   16  in. 

(457)  A  squirt-gun  has  a  hole  in  it  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  held  vertically  upwards,  and  a  pressure  of  50  lb. 
is  applied  to  the  piston,  which  is  i^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Neglecting  all  resistances,  {a)  how  high  will  the  water  rise? 
(d)  If  held  horizontally  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  what  will 
be  its  range?  j  {a)   191.6  ft. 

i(l>)   87.54  ft. 

(458)  A  weir,  whose  top  is  3  ft.  6  in.  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  is  2  ft.  deep  and  30  in.  broad;  (<?)  what  is  the 
actual  mean  velocity  ?  (^)  What  is  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
per  second  ?  {c)  In  gallons  per  hour  ? 

/  {(7)   10.44  ft.  per  sec. 
Ans.    }  {/?)  52.21  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 

(  (/•)    1,405,910.9  gal.  per  hour. 

(450)  A  pipe  12,000  ft.  long  and  7.V  in.  in  diameter  dis- 
charges water  under  a  head  of  7f)  ft.  ;  what  is  the  discharge 
in  gallons  per  minute  ?  Ans.   447.6  gal. 

For  notice  of  the  copyright,  see  pajje  immedifitely  followinjf  the  title  pajje. 
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(iGO)  In  the  last  example,  (a)  what  is  the  velocity  of  dis- 
charge in  feet  per  minute?  (d)  What  is  the  discharge  in 
cubic  feet  per  second  ?  .         (  (a)  105  ft.  per  min, 

■^^'  1  {^)   1  cu.  ft.,  nearly. 

(461)  An  8-in.  pipe  has  a  hole  in  it  ^  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter; what  would  be  the  theoretical  velocity  of  efflux,  if  the 
surface  of  the  water  were  1 0  ft.  above  the  center  of  the  hole  ? 
Ans.  25.30  ft.  per  sec. 

{46a)  What  must  be  the  necessary  head  in  order  that  a 
6 J  in.  pipe  1,500  ft.  long  shall  discharge  42,000  gallons  of 
water  per  hour?  Ans.  42.48  ft. 

(463)  A  vertical  cylinder  having  a  diameter  of  20  in. ,  and 
a  length  inside  of  36  in.,  is  filled  with  water.  Apipe  having 
a  diameter  of  f  of  an  inch  is  screwed  into  the  upper  head 
and  fitted  with  a  piston  weighing  10  oz. ,  on  which  is  laid  a 
weight  of  25  lb.  If  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  10  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder,  (a)  what  is  the  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  ?  {b)  On  the 
top  ?  (c)  What  equivalent  weight  laid  on  the  lower  cylinder 
head  would  replace  the  pressure  it  sustains  ? 

/  (rt)  237.75  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Ans.  }  {b)  236.45  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
({c)   74,691.541b. 

(464)  If,  in  the  last  example,  a  hole  1  inch  in  diameter  be 
drilled  through  the  cylinder  wall  midway  of  its  length,  and 
covered  by  a  flat  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  can- 
not leak  out,  what  will  be  the  pressure  against  the  plate  ? 

Ans.  186.22  lb. 

(465)  A  piece  of  wood  weighs  llj-  oz.  in  air.  It  is 
attached  to  a  piece  of  marble  weighing  5  lb.  in  air  and  3  lb, 
a  oz.  in  water.  Both,  together,  weigh  2  lb.  9  oz.  in  water. 
(a)  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  ?  {b)  Of  the 
marble  ?  (  (a)  .555. 

■^"^-  i  (i)  3.C67. 

(4G6)     What  is  the  mean  velocity  of  efflux  from  a  straight 

pipe  4  in.  in  diameter  and  4,000  ft.  long,  under  a  head  of 

130  ft.?  Ans.  5.4  ft.  per  sec. 
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(467)  If  the  length  of  the  pipe,  in  the  last  example,  had 
been  2,000  ft.,  what  would  the  mean  velocity  have  been  in 
feet  per  second  ?  Ans.  7.8  ft.  per  sec. 

(468)  A  cylinder  fitted  with  a  piston  is  used  as  a  lifting 
cylinder  by  passing  a  rope  over  a  pulley  and  fastening  one 
end  to  the  piston  rod.  The  piston  is  moved  by  means  of 
water  obtained  from  the  city  reservoir,  and  a  gauge  attached 
to  a  pipe  near  the  cylinder  shows  the  pressure  to  be  90  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  19  in.,  and  of 
the  pipe  i  of  an  inch.  If  friction  be  neglected,  {a)  how 
great  a  weight  can  be  raised  ?  (b)  How  great  a  weight 
could  be  raised  if  the  pipe  were  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ? 

Ans.  (a)  25,517.6  lb. 

(469)  A  10-inch  pipe  5,280  ft.  long  is  required  to  deliver 
water  with  a  velocity  of  8  feet  per  second ;  (a)  what  is  the 
necessary  head  ?  {d)  What  is  the  discharge  in  gallons  per 
hour?  C(^)  130.73  ft. 

I  {d)  117,504  gal.  per  hour. 

(470)  What  is  the  actual  velocity  of  discharge  from  a 
small,  square-edged  orifice  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  if  the 
water  at  the  center  of  the  orifice  has  a  pressure  of  30  lb.  per 
sq.  in.?  Ans.  65.34  ft.  per  sec. 

(471)  The  upper  base  of  a  cylinder  submerged  in  water 
is  40  feet  below  the  surface.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
is  20  inches,  the  altitude  is  36  inches,  and  the  bases  are 
parallel.  If  the  bases  are  horizontal,  (a)  what  is  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  cylinder  ?  {d)  The  downward 
pressure?  .         {{a)  5,862.85  lb. 

^^^'  ((*)  5,453.82  lb. 

(472)  A  bottle  weighs  2  lb.  in  air  and  10  oz.  in  water. 
A  pound  of  sugar  is  put  into  the  bottle,  and  the  bottle  then 
weighs  16  oz.  in  water.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
sugar?  Ans.  1.6. 

(473)  A  jet  of  water  issues  with  a  velocity  of  33  feet  per 
second;  what  theoretical  head  is  necessary  to  give  it  this 
velocity?  Ans.  16.931  ft 
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(474)  A  weir  having  a  depth  of  15  in.  anti  a  breadth  of  H 
SI  ill.  has  its  lop  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  ihe  I 
water,  {a)  How  many  gallons  will  it  discharge  per  hour?  J 
(*)  What  is  the  actual  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second  ? 

.         (  (a)  2ic,6fi]  gal.,  nearly. 
■  1(A)  3.c!7(Jfl.  per  sec. 

(476)  A  3-in.  pipe  0,000  ft,  long  is  required  to  delivef  I 
water  at  a  velocity  of  12  ft.  per  sec.  What  head  will  boA 
necessary?  Ans.   I,tl40.:J7  ft.  ( 

(470)     If  the  weiglit  of  40  cu.  in.  of  lead  in  air  is  10.4  lb., 
{a)  how  much  will  it  weigh  in  water?     (d)  If  a  piece  weigh- 
ing 3  lb.  be  cut  off,  what  will  be  the  volume  of  the  remain-  j 
ing  portion?  .         I  (a)  14.953  lb. 

■  \(i>)  35.122  cu. 

(477)  A  vessel  having  an  elliptical  base  is  filled  witli  i 
water.  The  area  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  is  47  sq. 
in.,  and  the  long  and  short  diameters  of  the  base  are  13^  ia. 
and  9  in.,  respectively.  If  a  pressure  of  13  lb.  per  sq.  in, 
is  applied  to  the  upper  surface,  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
is  20  in.,  {a)  what  is  the  total  downward  pressure?  (6)  The 
pressure  against  upper  base  ?  a        ( {'')  1,214.144  lb. 

^"^-  }  {l>)  504  lb. 

(478)  In  the  last  example,  suppose  that  a  flat  rectangu- 
lar plate, 5  in.  by  8  in.  were  so  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  as  to  make  an  angle  of  53  degrees  with  the  base,  one 
of  the  narrow  edges  resting  upon  the  base,  (n)  What  is 
the  perpendicular  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  plate  ?  {d) 
The  horizontal  pressure  ?     {c)  The  vertical  pressure  ? 

I  {a)  504.;n4  lb. 
Ana.  J  (^)  402.76  lb. 
(  (r)  303.6  lb. 

(479)  A  5-in.  pipe  discharges  water  with  a  velocity  of  7.2 
ft.  per  second.  How  many  gallons  will  it  discharge  in  one 
day?  Ans.    034,478  gal.,  nearly. 

(480)  A  5i-in,  pipe  discharges  38.(MKt  gallons  of  water 
per  hour;  what  is  the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second? 

Ans.  8.5526  ft.  per  sec. 
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(481)  A  piece  of  brass  tubing  is  1  ft.  long;  its  inside 
diameter  is  2  in.,  and  its  outside  diameter,  2^  in.  If  its 
weight  in  air  is  6  lb.  5  oz.,  what  is  its  specific  gravity  ? 

Ans.  8.23. 

(482)  If  the  pipe  which  supplies  a  city  hydrant  with 
water  is  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  vertical  height  of  the 
reservoir  is  180  ft.  above  the  pipe,  (a)  what  is  the  pressure 
on  a  section  of  the  pipe  1  ft.  ih  length  tending  to  separate 
one  half  from  the  other,  due  to  the  head  only  ?  {d)  What  is 
the  pressure  per  sq.  in.  at  the  hydrant  ? 

Ans   i^^)  ^  624. 64  lb. 

*  \{d)  78.12  lb.  persq.  in. 

(483)  A  weir,  whose  top  is  on  a  level  with  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  water,  is  27  in.  broad  and  36  in.  deep;  {a)  what  is 
the  actual  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  ?  (b)  What  is 
the  theoretical  discharge  ?  ^^^    Ua)  38.44  cu.  ft. 

*  ( (*)  62. 5  cu.  ft. 

(484)  If  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  6-in.  pipe  is  45  ft. 
above  the  discharge  orifice,  which  is  1^  in.  in  diameter,  {a) 
what  will  be  the  theoretical  velocity  of  efflux  ?  (d)  If  the 
upper  surface  of  the  water  sustains  an  additional  pressure  of 
10  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  what  will  be  the  velocity  of  efflux  ? 

*  \{d)   66.28  ft.  per  sec. 

(485)  What  is  the  discharge  in  gallons  per  second  from  a 
6-in.  pipe,  if  the  mean  velocity  is  7.5  ft.  per  second  ? 

Ans.  11.016  gal.  per  sec. 

(486)  A  hollow  iron  cylinder  is  27  in.  long  over  all ;  its 
outside  diameter  is  14  in.;  inside  diameter,  13  in.,  and  the 
ends  are  i  of  an  inch  thick.  If  placed  in  water,  will  it  sink 
or  float  ? 

(487)  An  empty  bottle  weighing  1  lb.  5  oz.  is  filled  with 
water,  and  then  weighs  2  lb.  When  filled  with  linseed  oil,  it 
weighs  1  lb.  15.34  oz.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
oil  ?  Ans.  .94. 

(488)  What  is  the  velocity  of  discharge  from  a  small 
square-edged  orifice,   if   the    pressure  of  the  water  at  the 

C\  Vol.  1,^38. 


L-enter  of  the  orifice  is  41  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Ans.   fiJ.SG  ft.  pcTscc^'M 

(489)  If  the  head  were  constant,  and  the  tube  in  the  lastj 
example  were  IJ  in.  in  diameter,  {a)  what  would  be  the  dis>f 
charge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  ?  (d)  What  would  be  thei 
theoretical  discharge  ?  {c)  What  is  the  ratio  between  («Jl 
and  (d),  or,  in  other  words,  the  efficiency  ? 

{{a)  40. ?7  cu.  ft; 
Ans.  ild)  57.39  cu.  ; 
MO    .815. 

(490)  In  the  last  example,  suppose  that  the  discharga3 
had  been  through  a  square-edged  orifice  having  the  samefl 
area  as  the  short  tube;  (n)  what  would  the  discharge  have.] 
been  per  second  ?  (i)  The  theoretical  discharge  ?  (i-)  Thai 
efficiency  ?  /  {a)  .5883  cu,  ft.J 

Ans.  i  (6)  .i)5CC  cu.  ft. 
I  (f)  .fil5. 

(491)  The  base  of  a  vessel  is  an  ellipse  whose  long  and 
short,  diameters  are  it  in.  and  5  in.,  respectively,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  is  C  ft. ;  (a)  what  is  the  theoretical 
velocity  of  efflux  through  a  2-in.  circular  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel?  {i)  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  base  per 
square  inch?  Ua)   19.723  ft.  per  sec. 

■^"^-  \{i)  2. Gib.  persq.  in. 

(492)  A  cross-section  of  the  upper  end  of  a  vessel  filled 
with  water  is  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  6  in.  and  4  in. ;  the 
lower  end  is  circular  and  has  a  diameter  of  15  in. ;  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  is  24  in. ;  what  is  the  total 
pressure  upon  tbe  base  when  a  weight  of  132  lb.  is  laid  upon 
the  upper  surface  ?  Ans.    1,390.9  1b." 

(493)  A  4-in.  pipe  discharges  12,000  gal.  per  hour;  what 
is  the  velocity  of  discharge  in  feet  per  second  ? 

(494)  The  cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  press  is  10  in.  in  diam- 
eter. The  plunger  is  forced  outwards  by  means  of  a  small 
pump  which  supplies  the  press  cylinder  with  water,  its 
piston  being  if  in.  in  diameter,  and  its  stroke  IJ  in.  If  a 
force  of  100  lb.  be  applied  to  the  pump  piston,  (a)  how  great 
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a  force  can  it  exert  on  the  plunger  ?  (b)  What  is  the 
velocity  ratio  between  the  piston  and  the  plunger  ?  {c)  How 
far  does  the  plunger  advance  for  one  stroke  of  the  piston  ? 

(  {a)  40,000  lb. 
Ans.  ]  (*)  400  :  1. 

(  {c)  .00375  in. 

(495)  How  many  gallons  per  minute  will  a  weir  14  in.  by 
20  in.  discharge  if  the  top  of  the  weir  is  9  ft.  below  the 
upper  surface  of  the  liquid,  (a)  when  the  long  side  is  verti- 
cal ?  (d)  When  the  short  side  is  vertical  ? 


Ans   [  (^)  1^'^^^  8^^^- 
'  ( (*)  13,323  gal. 


(496)  What  is  the  mean  velocity  for  both  cases  of  the 
last  example  ?  .        J  (a)  15.47  ft.  per  sec. 

■  ( {b)   15.27  ft.  per  sec. 

(497)  The  weight  necessary  to  sink  a  Nicholson's  hydrom- 
eter to  a  fixed  point  on  the  rod  is  2  lb.  8^  oz.  The  weight 
necessary  to  sink  the  hydrometer  to  this  point,  when,  a  piece 
of  slate  is  in  the  basket,  is  1  lb.  11  oz.,  and  when  the  slate  is 
in  the  upper  pan  12  oz. ;  (a)  what  is  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  slate  ?     (6)  What  is  its  volume  ? 

Ans   ■l(^)  l-^- 

'  I  (*)   25.92  cu.  in. 

(498)  What  is  the  theoretical  mean  velocity  of  discharge 
through  a  weir  whose  depth  is  3  ft.,  and  whose  top  is  level 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  ?      Ans.  9.26  ft.  per  sec. 

(499)  The  surface  of  the  water  contained  in  a  vessel  is 
19  ft.  above  the  ground ;  {a)  what  is  the  range  of  the  water 
issuing  from  an  orifice  4  ft.  9  in.  from  the  top  ?  {b)  How 
far  below  the  surface  is  the  other  point  of  equal  range  ? 
(^)  What  is  the  greatest  range  ?  .         Ua)  16.454  ft. 

^^'  \  (c)  19  ft. 

(500)  A  5-in.  pipe  1,300  ft.  long  discharges  water  under 
a  head  of  25  ft. ;  what  is  the  number  of  gallons  discharged 
per  hour  ?  Ans.  17,350  gal. 

(501)  What  values  of /would  you  use  for  v^  =  2.37,  3.19, 
5.8,  7.4,  9.83,  and  11.5,  respectively? 


HYDROMECHANICS. 


(502)  What  would  be  the  total  pressure  on  a  cube,  one 
edge  of  which  measures  10^  in.,  if  sunk  3^  miles  below  sea- 
level  ?  Ans.   5,443,383  lb. 

(503)  A  spherical  shell  whose  inside  diameter  is  19  in.  is  j 
filled  with  water,  which  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  801b. 
per  sq.  in.     What  is  the  pressure  tending  to  separate  one  I 
half  of  the   sphere  from  its  opposite   half  ?     Neglect   the  ' 
weight  of  the  water  Ans,  22.683  lb. 


PNEUMATICS. 

(ARTS.  103»-1088.) 


(504)  What  do  you  understand  by  tension  of  gases  f 

(505)  A  cylinder  filled  with  compressed  air  supports  a 
column  of  mercury  4  feet  high,  {a)  What  is  the  tension  of 
the  air  in  pounds  per  square  inch  ?  (b)  In  atmospheres  ? 
Take  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury  in  all  cases  as 
.49  pound.  ^j^g    ( {a)  23.52  lb. 

'  (  (^)  1.6  atmos. 

(506)  By  reason  of  a  partial  vacuum,  a  column  of  water 
19  feet  in  height  is  supported  by  the  atmosphere,  (a)  How 
many  inches  of  vacuum  does  the  gauge  show,  and  (b)  what  is 
the  pressure  above  the  mercury  in  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Ans.  i(^)  16-828  in. 

I  {p)  6.454  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(507)  A  closed  vessel,  fitted  with  a  piston,  contains  coal 
gas  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres.  If  the  piston 
is  so  moved  that  the  volume  is  2^  times  its  former  volume, 
what  is  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 
The  temperature  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Ans.  17.64  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(508)  A  certain  quantity  of  air,  under  a  pressure  of  \\ 
atmospheres  and  a  temperature  of  75°,  weighs  7.14  pounds. 
It  is  put  in  an  empty  vessel  in  which  one  cubic  foot  of  air 
weighs  .08  pound,  {a)  What  is  the  new  volume?  (^)  The 
temperature,  the  pressure  remaining  the  same  ?  (r)  The 
original  volume  ?  ( {a)  89.25  cu.  ft. 

Ans.  ]  \b)  283. 887^ 

(  \c)  64.188  cu.  ft. 

(609)  The  temperature  of  the  discharged  air  of  an  air 
compressor,  the  tension  of  which  is  40  pounds  per  square 
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inch,  is  120";  when  it  has  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  < 
o£  the  surrounding  air,  which  is  55°,  what  is  its  tension  ? 

Ans.    35.617  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(510)  What  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  C0% 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  ?  Ans.  .O7'i20C  ]b. 

(511)  The  total  pressure  upon  a  body  is  175,000  pounds 
per  square  foot;  what  is  the  equivalent  pressure  in  atmos- 
pheres ?  Ans,  82.672  atmos. 

(612)  Three  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are 
mixed  together  in  a  vessel  containing  40  cubic  feet.  The 
volume  and  tension  of  the  oxygen  are  12  cubic  feet  and  one 
atmosphere,  respectively;  of  the  hydrogen,  10  cubic  feet  and 
two  atmospheres;  of  the  nitrogen,  8  cubic  feet  and  three 
atmospheres.  The  temperature  of  the  separate  gases  and 
of  the  mixture  remaining  the  same  throughout,  what  is  the 
tension  of  the  mixture  ?  Ans.  20.58  !b.  per  sq.  in. 

(513)  In  the  last  example,  suppose  the  volume  of  the 
mixture  is  not  known,  and  that  the  tension  is  required  to  be 
23  pounds  per  square  inch;  what  is  the  vohime  of  the 
mixture?  Ans.  35.79  cu.  ft. 

(514)  A  balloon  is  filled  with  10,000  cubic  feet  of  'hot  air 
at  a  temperature  of  280°.  If  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  77°,  and  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and 
fixtures  is  100  pounds,  how  great  a  weight  will  it  lift  ?  The 
tension  of  the  hot  air  is  one  atmosphere.         Ans.  103.681b, 

(515)  A  vessel  containing  13  cubic  feet  of  air  having  a 
temperature  of  73°  .and  a  tension  of  one  atmosphere  is 
placed  in  communication  with  another  vessel  containing  18 
cubic  feet  of  air,  at  a  temperature  of  53°  and  a  tension  of  30 
pounds  per  square  inch.  What  is  the  new  temperature  if 
the  tension  of  the  mixture  is  20  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Ans.   —20.65°. 

(516)  What  is  a  vacuum  ?     Illustrate  it. 

(517)  What  pressure  per  square  foot  is  equivalent  to  a 
teceiverpressureof  jijof  an  inchof  mercury?   Ans.  1.7641b. 

(518)  A  horizontal  cylinder,  closed  at  one  end  and  open 
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at  the  other,  is  exactly  fitted  with  a  piston  having  a  hole  in 
it  to  allow  the  confined  air  to  escape.  The  length  of  the 
cylinder  is  6  feet,  and  the  diameter  is  40  inches.  The  piston 
weighs  325  pounds,  and  is  moved  inwards  until  the  length 
of  the  space  between  the  cylinder  head  and  the  piston  is  40 
inches,  {a)  How  great  a  force  will  be  necessary  to  pull  the 
piston  out  of  the  cylinder  after  the  hole  has  been  plugged, 
if  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  14^  ?  {b)  To  shove  it  in  until 
the  length  of  the  enclosed  space  is  G  inches  ?  Assume  that 
the  temperature  remains  constant. 

Ans   i(^)  M^-551b. 
'  {{d)  104,723.6121b. 

(519)  There  are  8.47  cubic  feet  of  air,  under  a  pressure 
of  38  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  4^  cubic  feet  be  removed, 
what  will  be  the  tension  of  the  remainder,  the  temperature 
remaining  the  same  ?  Ans.  17.812  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(520)  A  vessel  containing  3  cubic  feet  of  gas  weighing 
.6  pound  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  has  com- 
pressed into  it  enough  more  of  the  gas  to  make  it  weigh  1 
pound  and  6  ounces;  the  temperature  remaining  the  same, 
what  is  the  new  tension  of  the  gas  in  pounds  per  square 
inch?  Ans.   40.425  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(521)  If  4,516  cubic  inches  of  gas  having  a  temperature 
of  260**  are  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  of  80°,  the  pressure 
remaining  the  same,  what  is  the  volume  ? 

Ans.   1.96  cu.  ft. 

(522)  If  55  cubic  feet  of  air,  under  a  pressure  of  IJ^ 
atmospheres,  have  a  temperature  of  88°,  what  is  the  weight  ? 

Ans.  4.977  lb. 

(523)  Two  vessels,  the  volumes  of  which  are  each  7^ 
cubic  feet,  are  filled  with  air ;  the  temperature  is  the  same 
in  both,  but  the  tension  in  one  is  two  atmospheres,  and  in 
the  other  40  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  all  of  the  air  in 
one  vessel  is  compressed  into  the  other,  what  is  the  tension 
of  the  mixture  after  it  has  cooled  down  to  the  original 
temperature  ?  Ans.  69.4  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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(524)  A  solid  block  of  wood,  48'  x  36'  X  24*,  weighs  in  j 
air  1,200  pounds;  how  much  will  it  weigh  in  vacuum  ?  Tbcl 
temperature  of  the  air  is  G0°.  Ans,  1,201.83  lb>.  J 

(525)  A  double-acting  steam  pump  is  required  to  force 
water  to  a  height  of  127  feet;  the  height  of  the  suction  is 
IC  feet.  Allowing  25%  for  friction,  etc.,  (a)  what  must  be 
the  horsepower  of  a  steam  engine  to  drive  this  pump,  if  the 
diameter  of  the  plunger  is  !)  inches,  stroke  12  inches,  and 
number  of  strokes  per  minute  125  ?  (A)  How  many  gallons 
could  be  discharged  per  hour?  .         ( (a)  10.942  H.  P, 

'  \{/>)  24,784.3  gal. 

(520)     In  the  last  example,  if  the  pump  is  single-acting, 

and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  100,  what  will  be  the 

discharge  in  gallons  per  hour?  Ans,   9,914.4  gal. 

(527)  If  you  are  told  that  the  vacuum  gauge  of  a  con- 
denser shows  33  inches  vacuum,  what  do  you  understand 
by  it  ?     What  is  the  pressure  in  the  condenser  ?  . 

(528)  What  is  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  equivalent  I 
to  in  pounds  per  square  font  ?        Ans.   2,1111.8  !b.  per  sq.  ft. 

(529)  If  the  weight  of  3  cubic  feet  of  air  at  a  certain 
temperature  and  under  a  pressure  of  30  pounds  per  square 
inch  is  .27  pound,  what  is  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  under 
a  pressure  of  65  pounds  per  square  inch  and  at  the  same 
temperature?  Ans.  0.195  1b. 

(530)  In  the  last  example,  what  is  the  temperature  of 
the  air?  Ans.  439.6". 

(531)  What  are  the  absolute  temperatures  corresponding 
to  32°,  212°,  02°,  0°  and  —  40°  ? 

(532)  Three  and  one-half  pounds  of  air,  under  a  pressure 
of  10  atmospheres,  occupy  a  volume  of  4  cubic  feet.  What 
is  the  temperature  ?  Ans.  —6.583°. 

(533)  Fifteen  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  having  a  tension  of 
G3  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  19  cubic  feet  of  nitrogen, 
having  a  tension  of  three  atmospheres,  are  mixed  together 
in  a  vessel  the  volume  of  which  is  25  cubic  feet.  The  tem- 
perature of  both  gases  and  of  the  mixture  being  the  same, 
what  is  the  tension  of  the  mixture  ?  Ans.  71.316  lb. 
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(534)  One  pound  of  air  has  a  temperature  of  80**  and  a 
volume  of  10  cubic  feets  what  is  its  tension  ? 

Ans.  20  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(535)  If  an  indicator  card  taken  from  a  condensing 
engine  shows  a  pressure  of  12J  pounds  below  the  atmos- 
phere, how  many  inches  of  vacuum  will  the  vacuum  gauge 
show  ? 

(536)  A  vacuum  of  27  inches  will  support  a  column  of 
water  of  what  height  ?  Ans.  30. 6  ft. 

(537)  A  certain  vessel  has  a  volume  of  6.7  cubic  feet.  A 
vacuum  gauge  attached  to  it  shows  17^-  inches,  (a)  How 
much  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  will  it  be  necessary  to 
«idmit  to  have  the  vacuum  gauge  show  5  inches  ?  {d)  to 
show  0  inches  ?  Ans.   (a)  2.79|  cu.  ft. 

(538)  A  certain  vessel  contains  11  cubic  feet  of  gas 
weighing  2.4  pounds.  If  put  in  communication  with  a 
second  vessel  from  which  all  the  air  has  been  removed,  and 
which  has  a  volume  of  25  cubic  feet,  what  will  be  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  gas,  the  temperature  remaining  constant  ? 

Ans.  -jiy  lb. 

(539)  The  air  contained  in  a  closed  vessel,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  12  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  heated  from  60**  to 
300"* ;  what  is  its  tension  ?  Ans.  17.54  1b. 

(540)  What  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  212**, 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  ?  Ans.  .059039  lb. 

(541)  The  diameter  and  stroke  of  the  piston  of  an  air 
compressor  is  20  inches  and  32  inches,  respectively.  If  the 
discharge  valve  opens  when  the  piston  has  completed  26 
inches  of  its  stroke,  (a)  what  is  the  volume  ?  (b)  the  weight  ? 
(r)  the  tension  of  the  air  discharged  ?  Take  the  temper- 
ature of  the  outside  air  as  75°,  and  the  temperature  at  dis- 
charge as  125°.  (  (a)  1,884.96  cu.  in.  =  1.0908  cu.  ft 

Ans.  .|(*). 43143  lb. 

( {c)  85. 727  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(542)  Nineteen  cubic  feet  of  air,  having  a  tension  of  12 
pounds  per  square  inch,  are  mixed  in  a  vessel  which  holds  30 
cubic  feety  with  21  cubic  feet  of  air  from  another  vessel.     If 


the  tension  of  the  mixture  i 
what  was  the  tension  of  the  seq 


(S43)     A  vessel  containing  4 
perature  of  60°  and  a  tension  ofl 

is  emptied  into  another  vessel  c9 
at  a  temperature  of  80°  and  i 
square  inch.  What  is  the  te^ 
temperature  is  73°  ? 

(54:4)     What  is  a  fiartia/  vacud 
raitled  to  the  vacuum  chamber  t<^ 
cury  to  be  4J-  inches  shorter  t 
how  many  inches  of  vacuum  will  t 

(5i5)  By  reason  of  a  partial  vacfl 
10  feet  high  is  supported.  How^ 
vacuum  gauge  show  ? 

(540)  The  stroke  and  diameter  of  t 
engine  (one  form  of  an  air  compressoi 
The  valves  are  so  set  that  they  will  opi 
the  tension  of  the  compressed  air  bee 
the  atmosphere,  (a)  At  what  point  i 
valves  open  ?  (i)  How  many  cubic  f( 
tension  will  be  discharged  during  c 
the  temperature  being  constant  throughoi 

a™,  j  ( 

(547)     A  certain  quantity  of  air  under  a  ] 
atmospheres  weighs  1.3  pounds.     After  expandir 
constant  temperature,  the  weight  of  the    same    \ 
only  3  pounds.     What  is  the  tension  of  the  air  ? 

Ans.  7.5115  lb.  pei 

(£48)     The  stroke  of  the  piston  in  an  air  compressoi 
inches.     When  the  piston  has  traveled  60  inches,  what  i 
tension  (the  temperature  at  discharge  being  130°)  of 
enclosed  air,  assuming  that  the  delivery  valves  do  not  op^ 
until   this   point    is   reached  ?     The    original    temperatm 
is  60°.  Ans,  100.07  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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(549)  A  pound  of  air  has  a  temperature  of  127°  and  a 
tension  of  27  pounds  per  square  inch.     What  is  its  volume  ? 

Ans.  8.055  cu.  ft. 

(550)  The  weight  of  a  certain  body  of  air  having  a  ten- 
sion of  4,000  pounds  per  square  foot  and  a  temperature  of 
100°  is  .5  pound.     What  is  its  volume  ?      Ans.  3.735  cu.  ft. 

(551)  Forty  cubic  feet  of  air  having  a  temperature  of 
100°  and  a  tension  of  90  pounds  per  square  inch  are  mixed 
with  57  cubic  feet  having  a  temperature  of  130°  and  a  ten- 
sion of  80  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  tension  of  the 
mixture  is  120  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  temperature 
is  110°.     What  is  the  volume  ?  Ans.  67.248  cu.  ft. 

(552)  If  a  bottle  fitted  with  a  rubber  bulb,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  199,  be  filled  with  water  until  the  air  in  the  bulb  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  20  cubic  inches  under  a  tension  of  exactly 
one  atmosphere,  what  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
internal  and  external  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
after  the  bulb  is  squeezed  until  the  space  is  only  ^  of  the 
original  volume  ?  The  opening  of  the  neck  of  the  bulb  is 
J  of  a  square  inch,  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  is  12  inches. 

Ans.  314.793  lb. 

(553)  Four  cubic  feet  of  air  is  heated  under  a  constant 
pressure  from  40°  to  115°.     What  is  the  resulting  volume  ? 

Ans.  4.6  cu.  ft. 


HEAT. 

(ARTS.  108»-1188.) 


(554)  If  two  pounds  of  a  certain  substance  and  one  pound 
of  water  are  heated  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  from 
60°  to  170**,  and  it  takes  5d  minutes  to  heat  the  substance 
to  this  point  and  9  hours  and  25  minutes  to  heat  the  water 
to  the  same  point,  what  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  ? 

Ans.   .0486'?. 

(555)  A  steel  piston  is  bored  to  a  diameter  of  3.0985 
inches  to  receive  a  steel  rod  4  inches  in  diameter.  To  what 
temperature  must  the  piston  be  heated,  assuming  its  orig- 
inal temperature  to  be  80°,  and  the  diameter  of  its  bore 
after  heating  to  be  4.001  inches,  to  allow  the  rod  to  enter 
freely?  Ans.  184.4°. 

(556)  If  the  whole  piston  was  raised  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  bore,  and  its  weight  was  360  pounds,  {a)  how 
many  units  of  heat  were  required,  assuming  a  loss  of  12^  by 
radiation,  etc.?  (d)  How  many  foot-pounds  of  work  is  this 
equivalent  to  ?  A        i  ^^^  4>9'^5.6  B.  T.  U. 

1(*)  3,871,017  ft. -lb. 

(557)  The  stroke  of  the  piston  of  an  air  compressor  is  80 
inches,  and  its  cylinder  is  80  inches  in  diameter.  If  the  air 
be  compressed  isothermally  to  a  pressure  of  120  pounds  per 
square  inch,  {a)  what  will  be  the  volume  discharged,  and  {b) 
how  much  work  will  be  required  ? 

.         I  (a)  28.507  cu.  ft. 
{{d)  1,034,289  ft. -lb. 

(558)  In  the  last  example,  if  the  air  had  been  compressed 
adiabatically  to  the  same  pressure,  (a)  what  would  have  been 
the  volume  discharged,  and  {b)  what  work  would  have  been 
required  ? 


.         j  {a)  52.494  cu.  ft. 
•  \{b)  1,011,317  ft. -lb. 
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pounds  of  water,  the  temperature  of  both  being  85**.     After 
the  cast  iron  piece  has  been  placed  in  the  vessel  of  water. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  found  to  be  128**;  what 
was  the  temperature  of  the  fire  ?  Ans.  1,262\ 


HEAT. 

(569)  Construct  a  curve  similar  to  the  one  shown  In  Fig. 
223  by  calculating  the  ordinates.  Take  the  initial  pressure 
as  84  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  5na]  pressure  as  14 
pounds. 

{570)  Under  the  conditions  of  the  last  example,  calculate 
the  work  done  by  the  air  while  expanding. 

Ans.  21,673  ft.  lb. 

(571)  What  are  the  absolute  temperatures  corresponding 
to  (fl)  96°  F.?  (*)  32°  C?  (c)  180°  C.  ?  {d)  050°  F.?  (f) 
-40°  C? 

(572)  If  7  pounds  of  ice  at  20°  are  converted  into  steam 
at  212°  in  43  minutes,  what  is  the  equivalent  horsepower  of 
heat  energy  expended  ?  Ans.  4.971  H.  P. 

(573)  One  cubic  foot  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  is 
compressed  adiabatically  4  limes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  volume 
after  compression  is  only  i  that  before  compression;  what 
work  was  necessary  to  compress  this  air? 

Ans.  3,953.28  ft.  lb. 

(574)  Calculate  by  the  method  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Fig.  225  the  mean  ordinate  of  Fig.  3,  and  mark  it  in 
the  figure. 

(575)  Calculate  in  a  similar  way  the  area  of  Fig.  4, 
using  A  B  as  the  line  from  which  to  draw  the  ordinates. 

(576)  Four  pounds  of  oil  of  turpentine  at  80°  are  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  73°  in  a  brass  vessel  of 
the  same  temperature  weighing  one-half  a  pound.  The 
temperature  of  the  mixture  being  75.C1°,  what  is  the  weight 
of  the  water  ?  Ans.  2.819  lb. 

(577)  Illustrate  your  idea  of  latent  heat,  specific  heat, 
inner  work,  and  outer  work. 

(578)  A  cannon  ball  weighing  120  pounds  is  fired  with  a 
velocity  of  1,200  feet  per  second.  If  15^  of  its  kinetic 
energy  on  leaving  the  cannon  is  converted  into  heat  on 
striking  the  target,  how  many  heat  units  is  this  equivalent  to  ? 

Ans.  517.0(5  B.  T.  U. 

(579)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms;  (tj)  Hot 
body  ?  (*)  Cold  body  ?  (<:)  Heat  unit  ? 
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(580)  A  tin  vessel  weighing  IJ  pounds  contains  30  ounces 
of  water;  the  temperature  of  both  is  91°.  Into  this  is  placed 
5  pounds  of  lead  ore  having  a  temperature  of  40°.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  is  86°,  what  is  the  specific  heat 
of  the  ore  ?  Ans.  .0423. 

(581)  A  hot  air  engine  receives  air  at  a  temperature  of 
450°,  and  exhausts  it  at  70°;  what  is  its  ideal  maximum 
efficiency  ? 

(582)  What  is  the  weight  of  700  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen 
having  a  temperature  of  200°  and  a  tension  of  20  pounds  per 
square  inch  ? 

(583)  (a)  Name  the  kinds  of  thermometers  in  general  use. 
(d)  Reduce  44°  R.  to  the  corresponding  Centigrade  tempera- 
ture; (c)  to  the  corresponding  Fahrenheit  temperature. 

i  (r)  131°  F. 

(584)  If  a  pound  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
having  a  temperature  of  60°,  be  compressed  adiabatically 
until  its  tension  is  235  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  will  be 
its  new  volume  and  temperature  ?  a        i  1.8356  cu.  ft. 

^^'  (  704.2°. 

(585)  (a)  In  what  three  ways  may  a  body  be  considered  to 
expand  ?  {d)  To  which  of  these  three  ways  does  the  expan- 
sion of  a  gas  correspond  ?     {c)  What  is  absolute  temperature  ? 

(586)  A  hollow  copper  cylinder  is  heated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  7,000  B.  T.  U.  If  its  outside  diameter  is  10  inches, 
inside  diameter  9  J  inches,  and  length  6  feet,  (a)  what  will  be 
its  linear  expansion  ?     {d)  Its  cubical  expansion  ?     {c)  How 

much  larger  will  its  outside  diameter  be  ? 

{{a)  .195  in. 
{b)  6.63  cu.  in. 
(V)  .027  in. 

(587)  Twelve  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  heated  from  65°  to 
390°;  what  is  the  increase  in  volume,  the  pressure  remaining 
constant  ?  Ans.  7.428  cu.  ft. 

(588)  If  a  piece  of  cast  iron  weighing  75  lb.  be  drawn 
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back  and  forth  over  another  piece  of  cast  iron,  2  feet  each  J 
way,  at  the  rate  of  20  times  a  minute,  how  many  heat  units .] 
will  be  developed  in  one  hour,  assuming  a  coefficient  of  | 
friction  of  .18?  Ans.   83,  ai)  B.  T.  O. 

(589)  One-half  a  pound  of  air  occupies  a  space  of  .'3  of  a 
cubic  foot,  and  expands  adiabatically  until  its  volume  is  4i- 
times  as  large.     If  the  initial  temperature  is  150°,  (a)  what 
is  the  final  temperature  ?    (l>)  The  initial  pressure  ?    {c)  Tbcfl 
final  pressure  ?  (("■)—  130.?IJ°. 

Ans.  ■]  (6)    135.5G5  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
({<--)    15.0G  lb.  persq.  in. 

(590)  A  solid  zinc  sphere  13  inches  in  diameter  is  placed  1 
in  8  pounds  of  boiling  water.  If  the  original  temperature  oCj 
the  sphere  was  70°,  what  is  its  increase  ia  volume  ? 

Ans.   1.71  cu.  i 

(591)  How  much  would  a  steel  wire  rope  900  feet  1oq| 
shorten,  if  cooled  from  90°  to  38°  ?  Ans.  4.01  in.  I 

(592)  If  it  takes  6  heat  units  to  raise  the  temperature  of" 
a  certain  body  weighing  2'j  pounds  1^,  what  is  its  specific 
heat  ?  Ans.  .1923. 

(593)  Draw  an  isothermal  expansion  curve  by  the  method 
shown  in  Fig.  337,  and  calculate  the  work  done.  Choose 
your  own  dimensions,  volumes,  and  pressures. 

(59i)     (a)  What   equivalent  work  would    represent  the 

melting  of  13  pounds  of  sulphur  from  a  temperature  of  40°  ? 

(i^)  If  done  in  10  minutes,  what  would  be  the   equivalent 

horsepower  ?  A        i  ('^)  519.956. 5  ft.  lb, 

t{*)  1.5756  H.  P. 

(595)  Three  pounds  of  gaseous  turpentine  at  its  temper- 
ature of  vaporization  are  mixed  with  4  pounds  of  water  at 
75°;  what  is  the  temperatureof  the  mixture?    Ans.  303.  ll"". 

(59G)  What  equivalent  work  would  represent  the  raising 
of  35  pounds  of  lead  at  40°  to  a  temperature  of  800°  ? 

Ans.  678,353.76  ft.  lb. 

(597)  Eleven  and  one-half  pounds  of  cast  iron  at  180°,  43 
pounds  of  brass  at  240°,  10  pounds  of  ice  at  10°,  and  60  pounds 
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of  water  at  120°  are  mixed  together  in  a  lead  vessel  weigh- 
ing 20  pounds,  and  having  a  temperature  of  80°.  The  ice 
is  added  last ;  what  is  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  ? 

Ans.  91.55°. 

(598)  If  3  cubic  feet  of  air  whose  tension  is  140  pounds 
per  square  inch  expand  adiabatically  to  16  cubic  feet,  what 
would  be  (a)  the  area  ?  (d)  The  mean  ordinate  ?  {c)  The 
mean  pressure  of  a  space  corresponding  to  ^  £  F  L,  in  Fig. 
229,  Art.  1164,  drawn  to  the  same  scale?  Obtain  your 
result  by  calculation  only.  r  {a)  25.434  sq.  in. 

Ans.  ]  {6)  1.9565  in. 

(  {c)   39.13  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(599)  Change  (a)  -  10°  F.,  (6)  25°  F.,  and  {c)  2,200°  F. 
into  the  corresponding  Centigrade  readings. 

(  {a)  -  23r  C. 
Ans.  ]  (6)  -  3|°  C. 
(  {c)  1,204J°  C. 

(600)  Sketch  a  diagram  illustrating  a  reversible  cycle 
process,  and  explain  in  your  own  language  what  it  means. 

(601)  What  work  is  necessary  to  compress  10  cubic  feet 
of  air  isothermal ly,  from  15  pounds  per  square  inch  tension 
to  85  pounds  per  square  inch  ?  Ans.  37,407.74  ft.  lb. 

(602)  If  the  indicated  horsepower  of  a  steam  engine  is 
620,  to  how  many  heat  units  per  hour  would  this  work  be 
equivalent?  Ans.   1,323,393.31  B.  T.  D. 

(603)  Four  pounds  of  melted  zinc  at  the  temperature  of 
fusion  are  mixed  with  10  pounds  of  water  having  a  tem- 
perature of  60°.  If  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  102^°, 
what  is  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  zinc  ?  Neglect  the 
effect  of  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture.  Ans.  50.61. 

(604)  {a)  In  what  ways  may  heat  be  propagated  from  one 
body  to  another  ?  (b)  What  is  meant  by  convection,  and 
how  does  it  differ  from  conduction  ? 

(605)  Define  (a)  good  conductors;  {d)  bad  conductors; 
{c)  non-conductors. 
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(BOfi)  What  is  your  idea  of  the  reason  that  radiant  heat  1 
is  transmitted  in  a  vacuum  ? 

(C07)     (a)  Change  798  B.  T.  U.  to  calories.     (*)  Change.! 

40  calories  to  B.  T.  U.  .        J  (a)  201.515  calories.  T 

^"'-  *{*)    158.4  B.T    "       ' 

(608)  How    many  foot-pounds  of  work  are  equivalent  ] 
to  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  7-08  c 
of  oxygen  gas,  having  a  tension  of  18  lb,  per  sq.  in.,  from 
40°  to  41fj°  (a)  when  the  volume  is  constant  ?  (d)  When  t 
pressure  is  constant  7  A„g   J  (")  37,379  ft.  lb.,  nearly 

■  1  (d)  52,429  ft.  lb.,  nearly,  j 

(609)  Name  the  difEereiit  sources  of  heat. 
(GIO)     {a)  Explain   your   idea  of   isothermal   expansionifl 

(^)  of  adiabatic  expansion, 

(611)  If  3.73  cu.  ft.  of  air  are  compressed  to  a  volume  ofd 
1.2  cu.  ft,  what  is  the  resulting  temperature,  the  origtnatl 
temperature  being  68"?  Ans.  380°,  nearly..! 

(612)  State  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  J 

(613)  An  air  compressor  has  a  stroke  of  48".  Assuming 
the  discharge  valves  to  open  when  the  piston  has  completed 
38"  of  the  stroke,  what  is  the  tension  and  temperature  of 
the  air  at  discharge  ?  Take  the  original  temperature  as  40° 
and  assume  the  compression  to  be  adiabatic. 

J  Tension  =  134.24  lb.  per  sq.  id 


Ans. 


1  Temperature  =  491°,  nearly. 
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